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Vor. XI. FEBRUARY, 1897. 


“FORFEITS.” 
DRAWN BY ROBT. SAUBER, 


“* A kiss for your thimble?” 
‘* Certainly,” said she, taking it. 
And then she kissed the thimble, 
And he, not unnaturally, got the needle. 


Illustrated 


by 
CLAUDE E. SHEPPERSON. 


CHAPTER 1.® 


“TCIUAT the untimely death at the age 
of fifty-eight of that great prince, 
Charles, Duke of Shrewsbury, my most 
noble and generous patron, has afflicted 
me with a sorrow which I may truly call 
acerbus et ingens, is nothing to the world : 
which from one in my situation could 
expect no other, and, on the briefest 
relation of the benefits I had at his 
hands, might look for more. Were 
this all, therefore, or my task confined to 
such a relation, I should supererogate 
indeed in making this appearance. But 
I am informed that my lord Duke's 
death has revived in certain quarters those 
rumours to his prejudice which were so 
industriously put about at the time of his 
first retirement; and which, refuted as 
they were at the moment by the express 
declaration of his Sovereign, and at 
leisure by his own behaviour, as well as 
by the support which at two great crises 
he gave to the Protestant succession, 
formed always a proof of the malice, as 
iow of the persistence, of his enemies. 
Still, such as they are, and though, not 


these circumstances only, but a thousand 
others have time after time exposed them, 
I am instructed that they are again 
afloat ; and find favour in circles where to 
think ill of public men is held the first 
test of experience. And this being the 
case, and my affection for my lord such 
as is natural, I perceive a clear duty. I 
do not indeed suppose that anyone can 
at this time of day effect that which the 
sense of all good men failed to effect 
while he lived—I mean the final killing of 
those rumours; nor is a plain tale likely 
to persuade those, with whom idle reports, 
constantly furbished up, of letters seen in 
France, weigh more than a consistent life. 
But my lord’s case is now, as I take it, 
removed to the Appeal Court of Posterity; 
which nevertheless, a lie constantly iterated 
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may mislead. To provide somewhat to 
correct this, and wherefrom future _his- 
torians may draw, I who knew him well, 
and was in his confidence and in a man- 
ner in his employment at the time of Sir 
John Fenwick’s case—of which these 
calumnies were always compact—propose 
to set down my evidence here; shrink- 
ing from no fulness, at times even ven- 
turing on prolixity, and always remem- 
bering a saying of Lord Somers’, that 
often the most material part of testi- 
mony is that on which the witness values 
himself least. To adventure on_ this 
fulness, which in the case of many, and 
perhaps the bulk of writers, might issue 
in the surfeit of their readers, I feel. 
myself emboldened by the possession of 
a brief and concise manner of writing; 
which, acquired in the first place in the 
circumstances presently to appear, was 
later improved by constant practise in 
the composition of my lord’s papers. 

And here some will expect me to pro- 
ceed at once to the events of the year 

1696, in which Sir John suffered, or at 
least 1695. But softly, and a little if you 
please aé ovo ; still the particulars which 
enabled my lord’s enemies to place a 
sinister interpretation on his conduct in 
those years had somewhat, and, alas, too 
much, to do with me. Therefore, before 
I can clear the matter up from every point 
of view, I am first to say who I am, and 
how I came to fall in the way of that great 
man and gain his approbation ; with other 
preliminary matters, relating to myself, 
whereof some do not please at this distance, 
and yet must be set down, if with a wry 
face. 

Of which, I am glad to say, that the 
worst—with one exception—comes first, 
or at least early. And with that, to pro- 
ceed ; premising always that, as in all that 
follows I am no one, and the tale is my 
lord’s, I shall deal very succinctly with 
my own concerns and chancings, and 
where I must state them for clearness 
of narration, will do so cusrente calamo 


(as the ancients were wont to say), and so 
forthwith to those more important matters 
with which my readers desire to be made 
acquainted. 

Suffice it, then, that I was born near 
Bishop’s Stortford, on the borders of 
Hertfordshire, in that year so truly called 
the Annus Mirabilis, 1666 ; my father, a 
small yeoman, my mother of no better 
stock, she being the daughter of a poor 
parson in that neighbourhood. In such 
a station she was not likely to boast much 
learning, yet she could read, and, having 
served two years in a great man’s still- 
room, had acquired notions of gentility 
that went as ill with her station as they 
were little calculated to increase her con- 
tentment. Our house lay not far from 
the high road between Ware and Bishop’s 
Stortford, which furnished us with fre- 
quent opportunities of viewing the King 
and Court, who were in the habit of pass- 
ing that way two or three times in the 
year to Newmarket to see the horse-races. 
On these occasions we crowded with our 
neighbours to the side of the road, and 
gaped on the pageant, which lacked no 
show of ladies, both masked and un- 
masked, and gentlemen in all kinds of 
fripperies, and mettlesome horses that hit 
the taste of some among us better than 
eit! er. On these excursions my mother 
was ever the foremost and the most 
ready; yet it was not long before I 
learned to beware of her hand for days 
after, and expect none but gloomy looks 
and fretful answers; while my father dared 
no more spell duty for as much as a week 
than refuse the King’s taxes. 

Nevertheless, and whatever she was as 
a wife—and it is true she could ding my 
father’s ears, and, for as handsome as she 
was, there were times when he would have 
been happier with a plainer woman—I 
am far from saying that she was a bad 
mother. Indeed, she was a kind, if 
fickle, and passionate one, wiser at large 
and in intention than in practice and in 
small matters. Yet if for one thing only, 
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and putting aside natural affection—in 
which I trust I am not deficient—she 
deserved to be named by me with undy- 
ing gratitude. For having learned to 
read, but never to write, beyond, that is, 
the rifle of her maiden name, she valued 
scholarship both by that she had and 
that he had not ; and in the year after I 
was breeched, prevailed on my father who, 
for his part, good man, never advanced 
beyond the Neck Verse, to bind me to the 
ancient Grammar School at Bishop’s Stort- 
fo d, then kept by a Mr. G——. 

I believe that there were some who 
thought this as much beyond our pre- 
tensions as our small farm fell below the 
homestead of a man of substance ; and 
for certain, the first lesson I learned at 
that school was to behave myself lowly 
and reverently to all my betters, being 
trounced on arrival by three squires’ sons, 
and afterwards, in due order and grada- 
tion, by all who had or affected gentility. 
To balance this I found that I had the 
advantage of my master’s favour, and that 
for no greater a thing than the tinge of 
my father’s opinions. For whereas the 
commonalty in that country, asin all the 
eastern counties, had been for the Parlia- 
ment in the late troubles, and still loved 
a patriot, my father was a King’s man; 
which placed him high in Mr. G——’s 
estimation, who had been displaced by 
the Rump and hated all of that side, and 
not for the loss of his place only, but, 
and in a far greater degree, for a thing 
which befell him later, after he had 
withdrawn to Oxford. For being of St. 
John’s College, and seeing all that rich 
and loyal foundation at stake, he en- 
tered himself in a body of horse which 
was raised among the younger collegians 
and servants; and probably if he had 
been so lucky as to lose an eye or an arm 
in the field of honour, he would have for- 
given Oliver all, and not the King’s suffer- 
ings only, but his own. But in place of 
that it was his ill-chance to be one of a 
troop that, marching at night by the river 


near Wallingford, took fright at nothing 
and galloped to Abingdon without draw- 
ing rein; for which reason, and because 
an example was needed, they were dis- 
banded. True, I never heard that the 
fault on that occasion lay with our master, 
nor that he was a man of less courage 
than his neighbours; but he took the 
matter peculiarly to heart, and never 
forgave the Roundheads the slur they 
had unwittingly cast on his honour; on 
the contrary, and in the event, he regu- 
larly celebrated the thirtieth of January 
by flogging the six boys who stood lowest 
in each form, and afterwards reading the 
service of the day over their smarting 
tails. By some, indeed, it was alleged that 
the veriest dunces, if of loyal stock, might 
look to escape on these occasions ; but 
I treat this as a calumny. 

That the good man did in truth love 
and favour loyalty, however, and this with- 
out sparing the rod in season, Iam myself 
a bright and excellent example. For 
though I never attained to the outward 
flower of scholarship by proceeding to 
the learned degree of arts at either of 
the Universities, I gained the root and 
kernel of the matter at Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, being able at the age of fourteen to 
write a fine hand, and read Eutropius, and 
Czesar, and teach the horn-book and Christ- 
Cross to younger boys. These attainments, 
and the taste for polite learning, which, 
as these pages will testify, I have never 
ceased to cultivate, I owe rather to the 
predilection which he had for me than 
to my own gifts; which, indeed, though 
doubtless I was always a boy of parts, 
I do not remember to have been great 
at the first. Sud ferulé, however, and 
with encouragement, I so far advanced 
that he presently began to consider the 
promoting me to the place of usher, with 
a cane in commendam ; and, doubtless, he 
would have done it but for a fit that took 
him at the first news of the Rye House 
Plot, and the danger his Sacred Majesty 
had run thereby—which a friend impru- 
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dently brought to him when he was merry 
after dinner—and which caused an illness 
that at one and the same time carried him 
off, and deprived me of the best of peda- 
gogues. 

After that, and learning that his suc- 
cessor had a son whom he proposed to 
promote to the place I desired, I returned 
to the school no more, but -began to live 
at home ; at first with pleasure, but after 
no long interval with growing chagrin 
and tedium. Our house possessed none 
of the comforts that are necessary to 
idleness, and therefore when the east 
wind drove me indoors from swinging 
on the gate, or sulking in the stack-yard, 
I found in it neither welcome nor occupa- 
tion. My younger brother had seized on 
the place of assistant to my father, and hav- 
ing got thews and experience amdbulando, 
found fresh ground every day for making 
mock of my uselessness. Did I milk, the 
cows kicked over the bucket, while I 
thought of other things; did I plough, 
my furrows ran crooked ; when I thrashed, 
the flail soon wearied my arms. In the 
result, therefore, the respect with which my 
father had at first regarded my learning, 
wore off, and he grew to hate the sight 
of me whether I hung over the fire or 
loafed in the doorway, my sleeves too 
short for my chapped arms, and my 
breeches barely to my knees. Though 
my mother still believed in me, and occa- 
sionally, when she was in an ill-humour 
with my father, madc me read to her, her 
support scarcely balanced the neighbours’ 
sneers. Nor when I chanced to displease 
her—which, to do her justice, was not 
often, for I was her favourite—was she 
above joining in the general cry, and ask- 
ing me, while she cuffed me, whether I 
thought the cherries fell into the mouth, 
and meant to spend all my life with my 
hands in my pockets. 

To make a long story short, at the end 
of twelve months, whereof every day of the 
last ten increased my hatred of our hom: 
surroundings, the dull strip of common 


before the door, the duck-pond, the grey 
horizon, and the twin ash-trees on which I 
had cut my name so often, I heard through 
a neighbour that an usher was required in 
a school at Ware. This was enough for me ; 
while, of my family, who saw me leave 
with greater relief on their ovn account 
than hope on mine, only my mother felt or 
affected regret. With ten shillings in my 
pocket, her parting gift, and my scanty 
library of three volumes packed among my 
clothes on my back, I plodded the twelve 
miles to Ware, satisfied the learned Mr. 
D that I had had the small-pox, 
would sleep three in a bed, and knew 
more than he did; and the same day was 
duly engaged to teach in his classical 
seminary, in return for my board, lodg- 
ing, washing, and nine guineas a year. 
He had trailed a pike in the wars, and 
was an ignorant, but neither a cruel nor, 
save in the pretence of knowledge, a dis- 
honest man ; it might be supposed, there- 
fore, that, after the taste of idleness and 
dependence I had had, I should here find 
myself tolerably placed, and in the fair 
way of promotion. But I presently found 
that I had merely exchanged a desert for 
a prison, wherein I had not only the 
shepherding of the boys to do, both by 
night and day, which in a short time grew 
inconceivably irksome, so that I had to 
choose whether I would be tyrant or slave ; 
but also the main weight of teaching, and 
there no choice at all but to be a drudge. 
And this without any alleviation from 
week’s end to week’s end, either at meals or 
at any other time! for my employer’s wife 
had high notions, and must keep a separate 
house, though next door, and with com- 
munications; sitting down with us only 
on Sundays, and then at dinner, when woe 
betide the boy who gobbled his food or 
choked over the pudding-balls. Having 
satisfied herself on my first coming that 
my father was neither of the Quorum nor 
of Justice’s kin, and, in fact, a mere rustic 
nobody, she had no more to say to me, but 
wher sne was not scolding her husband, 
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addressed herself solely to one of the boys, 
who by virtue of an uncle who was a 
Canon, had his seat beside her. Insensibly, 
her husband, who at first, with an eye to my 
knowledge and his own deficiencies, had 
been more civil to me, took the same tone ; 
and not only that, but, finding that I was 
to be trusted, he came less and less into 
school, until at last he would only appear 
for a few minutes in the day, and to carve 
when we had meat, and to see the lights 
extinguished at night. This without any 
added value for me ; so that the better I 
served him —and for a year I managed his 
school for him—the less he favoured me, 
and at last thought a nod all the converse 
he owed me in the day. 

Consigned to this solitary life by those 
above me, it was not likely that I should 
find compensation in the society of lads to 
whom I stood in an odious light, and of 
whom the oldest was no more than four- 
teen. For what was our life? Such hours 
as we did not spend in the drudgery of 
school, or in our beds, we passed in a 
yard on the dank side of the house, a 
grassless place, muddy in winter and dusty 
in summer, overshadowed by one skeleton 
tree; and wherein, since all violent 
games and sports were forbidden by the 
good lady’s scruples (who belonged to the 
fanatical party) as savouring of Popery, 
we had perforce to occupy ourselves with 
bickerings and complaints and childish 
plays. Abutting on the garden of her 
house, this yard presented on its onc 
open side a near prospect of water-butts, 
and drying clothes, so that to this day I 
profess that I hold it in greater horror 
than any other place or thing at that 
school. 

It is true we walked out in the country 
at rare intervals ; but as three sides of the 
town were forbidden to us bya great man, 
whose property lay in that quarter, and 
who feared for his game, our excursions 
were always along one road, which afforded 
neither change nor variety. Moreover, I 
had a particular reason for liking these 


excursions as little as possible, which was 
that they exposed me to frequent meet- 
ings with gay young sparks of my own age, 
whose scornful looks as they rode by, with 
the contemptuous names they called after 
me, asking who dressed the boys’ hair and 
the like, I found it difficult to support— 
even with the aid of those reflections on 
the dignity of learning and the Latin 
tongue which I had imbibed from my 
late master. 

Be it remembered (in palliation of that 
which I shall presently tell) that at this 
time I was only eighteen, an age at which 
the passions and ambitions awake, and 
that this was my life. At a time when 
youth demands change and excitement 
and the fringe of ornament, my days and 
weeks went by in a plain round, as barren 
of wholesome interests as it was unadorned 
by any kindly aid or companionship. To 
rise, to teach, to use the cane, to move 
always in a dull atmosphere of routine; 
for diversion to pace the yard I have de- 
scribed, always with shrill quarrellings in 
my ears —these with the weekly walk made 
up my life at Ware, and must form my 
excuse. How the one came to an abrupt 
end, how I came to have sore need of the 
other, it is now my business to tell; but 
of these in the next chapter; wherein 
also I propose to show, without any 
moralities, another thing that shall prove 
them to the purpose, namely, how these 
early experiences, which I have thus 
curtly described, led me fer viam doloro- 
sam to my late lord, and mingled my 
fortunes with his, under circumstances 
not unworthy of examination by those who 
take mankind for their study. 


CHAPTER II. 

To begin, Mrs. D » my master's 
better-half, though she seldom con- 
descended to our house, and when en- 
gaged in her kitchen premises affected 
to ignore the proximity of ours, enjoyed 
in Ware the reputation of a shrewd and 
capable housewife. Whether she owed 


She looked directly at me. 
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this solely to the possession of a sharp 
temper and voluble voice, I cannot say ; 
but only that during all the time I was 
there I scarcely ever passed an hour in 
our miserable playground without my 
ears being deafened and my brain irri- 
tated by the sound of her chiding. She 
had the advantage, when I first came to 
the school, of an elderly servant, who 
went about her work under an even flow 
of scolding, and, it may be, had become 
so accustomed to the infliction as to be 
neither the better nor worse for it. But 
about the time of which I am writing, 
when, as I have said, I had been there 
twelve months, I remarked a change in 
Mrs. D-——’s voice, and judged from the 
increased acerbity and rising shrillness 
of her tone that she had passed from drill- 
ing an old servant to informing a new 
one. To confirm this theory, before 
long, “ Lazy slut!” and ‘‘ Dirty baggage!” 
and “Take that, Insolence,” were the 
best of the terms I heard; and these so 
frequently mingled with blows and slaps, 
and at times with the sound of sobbing, 
that my gall rose. I had listened in- 
differently enough, and, if with irritation, 
without much pain, to the chiding of the 
old servant ; and I knew no more of this 
one. But by the instinct which draws 
youth to youth, or by reason of Mrs. 
D ’s increased severity, I began to feel 
for her, to pity her, and at last to wonder 
what she was like, and her age, and so 
forth. 

Nothing more formidable than a low pal- 
ing separated the garden of Mrs. D ’s 
house from our yard; but that her eyes 
might not be offended by the ignoble 
sight of the trade by which she lived, four 
great water-butts were ranked along the 
fence, which being as tall as a man, and 
nicely arranged, and strengthened on the 
inner side by an accumulation of rubbish 
and so forth, formed a pretty effective 
screen, The boys indeed had their spy- 
holes, and were in the habit of peeping 
when I did not check them; but in only 


one place, at the corner farthest from the 
house, was it possible to see by accident, 
as it were, and without stooping or 
manifest prying, a small patch of the 
garden. This gap in the corner I had 
hitherto shunned, for Mrs. D had 
more than once sent me from it with a flea 
in my ear and hot cheeks : now, however, 
it became a favourite with me, and as far 
as I could, without courting the notice 
of the wretched urchins who whined 
and squabbled round me, I began to 
frequent it ; sometimes leaning against 
the abutting fence with my back to the 
house, as in a fit of abstraction, and then 
slowly turning—when I did not fail to 
rake the aforesaid patch with my eyes; 
and sometimes taking that corner for 
the limit of a brisk walk to and fro, 
which made it natural to pause and wheel 
at that point. 

Notwithstanding these ruses, however, 
and though Mrs. D ’s voice, raised 
in anger, frequently bore witness to her 
neighbourhood, it was some time before 
I caught a glimpse of the person, whose 
fate, more doleful than mine, yet not 
dissimilar, had awakened my _ interest. 
At length I cspied her, slowly crossing 
the garden, with her back to me and a 
yoke on her shoulders. ‘Two pails hung 
from the yoke, I smelled swill; and in a 
trice seeing in her no more than a 
wretched drab, in clogs and a coarse 
sacking-apron, I felt my philanthropy 
brought to the test; and without a 
second glance turned away in disgust. 
And thought no more of her. 

After that I took a distaste for the 
gap, and I do not remember that I 
visited it for a week or more; when, at 
length, chance or custom taking me there 
again, I saw the same woman hanging 
clothes on the line. She had her back to 
me as on the former occasion ; but this 
time I lingered watching her, and whether 
she knew or not that I was there, her 
work presently brought her towards the 
place in the fence beside the water-barrels, 
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at which I stood gazing. Still, I could 
not see her face, in part because she did 
not turn my way, and more because she 
wore a dirty limp sun-bonnet, which 
obscured her features. But I continued 
to watch ; and by-and-bye she had finished 
her hanging, and took up the empty 
basket to go in again; and thereon, sud- 
denly in the act of rising from stooping, 
she looked directly at me, not being more 
than two, or at the most three, paces from 
me. It was but one look, and it lasted, I 
suppose, two seconds or so ; but it touched 
something in me that had never been 
touched before, and to this time of 
writing, and though I have been long 
married and have children, my body burns 
at the remembrance of it. For not only 
was the face that for those two seconds 
looked into mine a face of rare beauty, 
brown and low-browed, with scarlet, laugh- 
ing lips, and milk-white teeth, and eyes of 
witchery, brighter than a queen’s jewels, 
but in the look, short as it was and pass- 
ing, shone a something that I had never 
seen in a woman’s face before, a some- 
thing, God knows what, appeal or passion 
or temptation, that on the instant fired 
my blood. I suppose, nay, I know now, 
that the face that flashed that look at me 
from under the dirty sun-bonnet could 
change toa marvel ; and in a minute, and 
. as by a miracle, become dull and almost 
ugly, or the most beautiful in the world. 
But then, that and all such things were 
new to me who knew no women, and had 
never spoken to a woman in the way of 
love, nor thought of one when her back 
was turned; so new, that when it was 
over and she gone without a second 
glance, I went back to the house another 
man, my heart thumping in my breast, 
and my cheeks burning, and my whole 
being oppressed with desire and bashful- 
ness and wonder and curiosity, and a 
hundred other emotions that would not 
permit me to be at ease until I had hid- 
den myself from all eves. 

Well, to be brief, that, in less than the 


time I have taken to tell it, changed all. 
I was eighteen ; the girl's shining eyes 
burned me up, as flame burns stubble. In 
an hour, a week, a day, I can no more say 
within what time than I can describe 
what befel me before I was born—for if 
that was a sleeping, this was a dream, and 
passed swift and confused as one—I was 
madly and desperately in love. Her face 
brilliant, mischievous, alluring, rose before 
the thumbed grammar by day, and the dim 
casement of the fetid, crowded bedroom 
by night, and filled the slow, grey dawnings, 
now with joy and now with despair. For 
the time, I thought only of her, lived for 
her, did my work in dreams of her. I kept 
no count of time, I gave no heed to what 
passed around me; but I went through 
the routine of my miserable life, happy as 
the slave that, rich in the possession of 
some beneficent drug, defies the pains of 
labour and the lash. I say my miserable 
life ; but I say it, so yreat was the change, 
in a figure only and in retrospect. Mrs. 
D—— might scorn me now, and the boys 
squabble round me, yet that life was no 
longer miserable nor dull, whereof every 
morning flattered me with hopes of seeing 
my mistress, and every third day or so 
fulfilled the promise. 

With all this, and though from the mo- 
ment her eyes met mine across the fence, 
her beauty possessed me utterly, a full 
fortnight elapsed before I spoke with her. 
In the interval I saw her three times, and 
always in the wretched guise in which she 
had first appeared to me; which, so far 
from checking my passion, now augmented 
it by the full measure of the mystery with 
which the sordidness of her dress, in con- 
trast with her beauty, invested her in my 
mind. But, for speaking with her, that 
was another matter, and one presenting 
so many difficulties (whereof, as the boys’ 
constant presence and Mrs. D———’s tem- 
per were the greatest, so my bashfulness 
was not the least) that I think we might 
have gone another fortnight, and perhaps 
a third to that, and not come to it, had 
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not a certain privilege, on which Mr. 
D—’s good lady greatly prided her- 
self, come to our aid in the nick of 
time, and by bringing us into the same 
room (a thing which had never occurred 
before, and of itself threw me into a fever) 
combined with fortune to aid my hopes. 

This privilege—so Mrs. D in- 
variably styled it—was the solemn gather- 
ing of the household on one Sunday in 
each month to listen to a discourse which, 
her husband sitting meekly by, she read 
to us from the works of some Inde- 
pendent divine. On these occasions she 
delivered herself so sonorously and with 
so much gusto, that I do not doubt 
she found compensation in them for 
the tedium of the sermon on Passive 
Obedience, or on the fate of the Amalekite, 
to which, in compliance with the laws 
against Dissent, she had perforce listened 
earlier in the day. The master and mis- 
tress and the servant sat on one side of 
the room, I with the boys on the other ; 
and hitherto I am unable to say which 
of us had suffered more under the in- 
fliction. But the appearance of my sweet 
martyr—so, when Madam’s voice rang 
shrillest and most angrily over the soap- 
suds, I had come to think of her—in a 
place behind her master and mistress 
(being the same in which the old servant 
had nodded and grunted every sermon 
evening since my coming), put a new 
complexion on the matter. For her, 
she entered, as if unconscious of my pre- 
sence, and took her seat with downcast 
eyes and hands folded, and that dull look 
on her face which, when she chose, veiled 
three-fourths of its beauty. But my ears 
flamed, and the blood surged to my 
head ; and I thought that all must read 
my secret in my face. 

With Mrs. D——, however, this was 
the one hour in the month when the sus- 
picions natural in one of her carping tem- 
per slept, and she tasted a pleasure com- 
paratively pure. Majestically arrayed in 
a huge pair of spectacles—which on this 


occasion, and in the character of the 
family priest, her vanity permitted and 
even incited her to wear—and provided 
with a couple of tall tallow candles, which 
it was her husband’s duty to snuff, she 
would open the dreaded quarto and 
prop it firmly on the table before her. 
Then, after giving out her text in a tone 
that need not have disgraced Hugh 
Peters or the most famous preacher of 
her persuasion, it was her custom to lift 
her eyes and look round to assure herself 
that all was cringing attention; and this 
was the trying moment; woe to the boy 
whose gaze wandered—his back would 
smart for it before he slept. These pre- 
liminaries at an end, however, and the 
discourse begun, the danger was over for 
the time ; for, in the voluptuous roll of 
the long wordy sentences, and the elec- 
tions and damnations, and free wills that 
plentifully bestrewed them, she speedily 
forgot all but the sound of her own voice ; 
and, nothing occurring to rouse her, 
might be trusted to read for the hour and 
half with pleasure to herself and without 
risk to others. 

So it fell out on this occasion. As 
soon, therefore, as the steady droning of 
her voice gave me courage to look up, I 
had before me the same scene with which 
a dozen Sunday evenings had made me 
familiar ; the dull circle of yellow light ; 
within it Madam’s horn-rimmed glasses 
shining over the book, while her finger 
industriously followed the lines; a little 
behind, her husband, nodding and re- 
covering himself by turns. Not now was 
this all, however : now I saw also smprimis, 
a dim oval face, framed in the background 
behind the two old people ; and that, now 
in shadow now in light, gleamed before my 
fascinated eyes with unearthly beauty. 
Once or twice, fearing to be observed, I 
averted my gaze and looked elsewhere ; 
guiltily and with hot temples. But always 
I returned to it again. And always, the 
longer I let my eyes dwell on the vision— 
for a vision it seemed in the halo of the 


In a second brought him, still half-asleep, but swearing, to his feet. 
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candles — and the more monotonous 
hung the silence, broken only by Mrs. 
D ’s even drone, the more distinctly 
the beautiful face stood out, and the more 
bewitching and alluring appeared the red 
lips and smiling eyes and dark clustering 
hair, that moment by moment drew my 
heart from me, and kindled my ripening 
brain and filled my veins with fever ! 

““Seventhly, and under this head, of 
the sin of David!” 

So Mrs. D booming on, in her 
deep voice, to all seeming endlessly ; 
while the air of the dingy whitewashed 
room grew stale, and the candles guttered 
and burned low, and the boys, poor 
little wretches, leaned on one another’s 
shoulders and sighed, and it was difficult 
to say whether Mr. D——’s noddings or 
his recoveries went nearer to breaking his 
neck. At last—or was it only my fancy ?— 
I thought I made out a small brown hand 
gliding within the circle of light. Then— 
or was I dreaming ?—one of the candles 
began to move ; but to move so little and 
so stealthily, that I could not swear to it; 
nor ever could have sworn, if Mr. D——’s 
wig had not a moment later taken fire with 
a light flame, and a stench, and a frizzling 
sound, that in a second brought him, still 
half-asleep, but swearing, to his feet. 

Mrs. D——, her mouth open, and the 
volume lifted, halted in the middle of a 
word, and glared as if she had been shot; 
her surprise at the interruption so great— 
and no wonder—that she could not for a 
while find words. But the stream of her 
indignation, so checked, only gathered 
volume ; and in a few seconds broke forth. 

“Mr. D !” she cried slamming the 
book down on the table. ‘You disgust- 
ing beast! Do you know that the boys 
are here?” 

““My wig is on fire!” he cried for 
answer. He had taken it off, and now 
held it at arm’s length, looking at it so 
ruefully that the boys, though they knew 
the danger, could scarcely restrain their 
laughter. 


“And serve you right for a weak- 
kneed member!” his wife answered in a 
voice that made us quake. “If you had 
not guzzled at dinner, sir, and swilled 
small beer you would have remained 
awake instead of spoiling a good wig, and 
Staining your soul! Ay, and causing 
these little ones 7 

‘“‘T never closed my eyes!” he declared, 
roundly. 

“Rubbish!” she answered in a tone 
that would brook no denial. And then, 
“Give the wig to Jennie, sir!” she con- 
tinued, peremptorily. “And put your 
handkerchief on your head. It is well 
that good Mr. Nesbit does not know what 
language has been used during his dis- 
course ; it would cut that excellent man 
to the heart. Do you hear, sir, give 
the wig to Jennie!” she screamed. “A 
handkerchief is good enough for profane 
swearers and filthy talkers! And too 
good! Too good, sir!” , 

He went reluctantly to obey, seeing 
nothing for it; but between his anger and 
Jennie’s clumsiness, the wig, in passing 
from onc to the other, fell under the table. 
This caused Mrs. D , who was at the 
end of her patience, to spring up ina rage, 
and down wenta candle. Nor was this the 
worst ; for the grease in its fall cast a trail 
of hot drops on her Sunday gown, and in 
a flash she was on the maid and had 
smacked her face till the room rang. 

“Take that, and that, you clumsy 
baggage!” she cried in a fury, her face 
crimson. “And that! And the next 
time you offer to take a gentleman’s wig 
have better manners. This will cost you 
a year’s wages, my fine madam! and let 
me hear of your stepping over the door- 
step until it is earned, and I will have 
you jailed and whipped. Do you hear? 
And you,” she continued, turning feroci- 
ously on her husband, “swearing on the 
Lord’s day like a drunken, raffling, God- 
forsaken Tantivy! You are not much 
better !” 

It only remains in my memory nowas a 
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coarse outburst of vixenish temper, made 
prominent by after-events. But what I 
felt at the moment I should in vain try 
to describe. At one time I was on the 
point of springing on the woman, and 
at another all but caught the sobbing 
girl in my arms and challenged the world 
to touch her.  For- 
tunately, Mr. D A 
now fully awakened, 
and the more inclined 
to remember decency in 
proportion as his wife 
forgot it, recalled me to 
myself by sternly bid- 
ding me see the boys 
to their beds. 

Glad to escape, they 
needed no second order, 
but flocked to the door, 
and I with them. In 
cur retreat, it was neces- 
sary for me to pass close 
to the shrinking girl, 
whom Mrs. 1) was 
still abusing with all the 
cruelty imaginable; as 
I did so 1 heard, or 
dreamed that I heard, 
three words, breathed in 
the faintest possible 
whisper. I say, dreamed 
I heard, for the girl 
neither looked at me 
nor removed the apron 
from her face, nor by 
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have found it a sorry time, indeed ; since 
the moment the door was closed behind 
me I discerned a hundred reasons to be 
dissatisfied with my conduct, thought of 
a hundred things I should have said, and 
saw a hundred things I should have done ; 
and stood a coward convicted. Now, how- 


abating her sobs or any 
other sign betrayed that 
she spoke or that she 
was conscious of my neighbourhood. 
Yet the three words, “Garden, ten 
minutes,” so gently breathe], that I 
doubted while I heard, could only have 
come from her; and assured of that, it 
will be believed that I found the ten 
minutes I spent seeing the boys to bed 
by the light of one scanty rushlight the 
longest and most tumultuous I ever 
passed. If she had not spoken I should 


es | 


In an instant | was on the other side of the fence. 


ever, all was not over; I might explain. I 
was about to see her, to speak with her, to 
pour out my indignation and pity, perhaps 
to touch her hand; and in the delicious 
throb of fear and hope and excitement with 
which these anticipations filled my breast, 
I speedily forgot to regret what was past. 
CHAPTER III. 

Doubtless there have been men able 

to boast, and with truth, that they carried 
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to their first assignation with a woman. an 
even pulse. But as I do not presume to 
rank myself among these, who have been 
commonly men of high station (of whom 
my late Lord Rochester was, I believe, 
the chief in my time), neither—the un- 
happy occurrence which I am in the way 
to relate, notwithstanding—have I, if I 
may say so without disrespect, so little 
heart as to crave the reputation. In truth, 
I experienced that evening, as I crept 
out of the back-door of Mr. D——’s 
house, and stole into the gloom of the 
whispering garden, a full share of the 
guilty feeling that goes with secrecy ; and 
more than my share of the agitation of 
spirit natural in one who knows (and 
is new to the thought) that under cover 
of the darkness a woman stands trembling 
and waiting for him. A few paces from 
the house—which I could leave without 
difficulty, though at the risk of detection 
—I glanced back to assure myself that all 
was still; then shivering, as much with 
excitement as at the chill greeting the 
night air gave me, I hastened to the 
gap in the fence, through which I had 
before seen my mistress. 

I felt for the gap with my hand and 
peered through it, and called her name 
softly—“ Jennie! Jennie!” and listened ; 
and after an interval called again, more 
boldly. Still hearing nothing, I discovered 
by the sinking at my heart—which was 
such that, for all my eighteen years, I 
could have sat down and cried—how much 
I had built on her coming. And I called 
again and again ; and still got no answer. 

Yet I did not despair. Mrs. D—— 
might have kept her, or one of a hundred 
things might have happened to delay her ; 
from one cause or another she might not 
have been able to slip out as quickly as 
she had thought. She might come yet; 
and so, though the more prolonged my 
absence, the greater the risk of detec- 
tion I ran, I composed myself to wait with 
what patience I might. The town was 
quiet; human noise at an end for the 


day ; but Mr. D——’s school stood on 
the outskirts, with its back to the open 
country, and between the sighing of the 
wind among the poplars, and the murmur 
of a neighbouring brook, and those far 
off noises that seem inseparable from the 
night, I had stood a minute or more before 
another sound, differing from all these, 
and having its origin at a spot much nearer 
to me, caught my ear, and set my heart 
beating. It was the noise of a woman 
weeping ; and to this day I do not know 
precisely what I did on hearing it— 
when I made out what it was, I 
mean—or how I found courage to do 
it; only, that in an instant, as it seemed 
to me, I was on the other side of the 
fence, and had taken the girl in my arms, 
with her head on my shoulder, and 
her wet eyes looking into mine, while I 
rained kisses on her face. 

Doubtless the darkness and her grief 
and my passion gave me boldness to do 
this; and to do a hundred other mad 
things in my ecstasy. For, as I had 
never spoken to her before, any more 
than I had ever held a woman in my 
arms before, so I had not thought, I had 
not dreamed of this! of her hand, per- 
haps, butno more. Therefore, and though 
since Adam's time the stars have looked 
down on many a lover’s raptures, never, 
I verily believe, have they gazed on 
transports so perfect, so unlooked for, as 
were mine at that moment! And all the 
time not a word passed between us ; but 
after a while she pushed me from her, 
with a kind of force that would not be re- 
sisted, and holding me at arm's length, 
looked at me strangely ; and then thrust- 
ing me altogether from her, she bade me, 
almost roughly, go back. 

“What? And leave you?” I cried, 
astonished and heart-broken. 

“No, sir, but go to the other side of 
the fence,” she answered firmly, drying 
her eyes and recoveriny something of her 
usual calmness. ‘‘ And more, if you love 
me as you say you do 4 
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I protested. “/f?” I cried. 
And what then—if I do?” 

“ You will learn to obey,” she answered, 
coolly, yet with an archness that trans- 
ported me anew. ‘I am not one of your 
boys.” 

For that word, I would have caught 
her in my arms again, but with a power 
that I presently came to know, and 
whereof that was the first exercise, she 
waved me back. “Go!” she said, 
masterfully. ‘For this time, go. Do 
you hear me?” 

My boldness of a minute before not- 
withstanding, I stood in awe of her, and 
was easily cowed ; and I crossed the fence. 
When I was on my side, she came to the 
gap, and rewarded me by giving me her 
hand to kiss. ‘Understand me,” she 
said. ‘ You are to come to this side, sir, 
only when I give you leave.” 

“Oh,” I cried. “Can you be so cruel ?” 

“Or not at all, if you prefer it,” she 
continued, drily. ‘More, you must go 
in now, or I shall be missed and beaten, 
You do not want that to happen, I 
suppose?” 

“Tf that hag touches you again!” I 
cried, boiling with rage at the thought, 
“T will—I will——” 

“What?” she said softly, and her 
fingers closed on mine, and sent a thrill 
to my heart. 

“T will strangle her!” I cried. 

She laughed, a little cruelly. 
words,” she said. 

“But I mean them!” I answered, 
passionately. And I swore it—I swore 
it; what will not a boy in love promise? 

“Well,” she answered, whispering and 
leaning forward until her breath fanned 
my cheek, and the intoxicating scent of 
her hair stole away my senses, ‘“‘ perhaps 
some day I shall try you. Are you sure 
that you will not fail me then ?” 

I swore it, panting, and tried to draw 
her towards me by her arm ; but she held 
back, laughing softly and as one well 
pleased ; and then, in a moment, snatch- 


“Tf! 


“Fine 


ing her hand from me, she vanished in 
the darkness of the garden. 

Leaving me in a seventh heaven of 
delight, my blood fired by her kisses, my 
fancy dwelling on her beauty; and with- 
out one after-thought. Doubtless had 
I been less deep in love (wherein I was 
far over-head), or deeper in experience, 
I might have noted it for a curious thing 
that she should be so quickly com- 
forted; and should be able to rise in 
a few moments, and at the touch of my 
lips, from passionate despair to perfect 
control, both of herself and of me. And 
starting thence, I might have gone on to 
suspect that she possessed her full share 
of the finesse, which is always a woman’s 
shield and sometimes her sword. But as 
such suspicions are foreign to youth, so 
are they especially foreign to youthful 
love, which takes nothing lower than per- 
fection for its idol. And this I can say 
for certain, that they no more -entered 
my brain than did the consequences 
which were to flow from my passion. 

For the time, indeed, I was in an 
ecstasy, a rapture, walking a-tip-toe, and 
troubled by none of the things that 
trouble common folk; so that to this 
day—though long married—I look back 
to that period of innocent folly with a 
yearning and aregret, the sorer for this, 
that when I try to analyse the happiness 
I enjoyed, I fail, and make nothing of 
it. That all things should be changed 
for me, and I be changed in my own eyes 
—so that I waiked a head taller and 
esteemed myself ridiculously—by the fact 
that a kitchen wench in a drugget petti- 
coat and clogs had let me kiss her, and 
left me to believe that she loved me, 
seems incredible now; as incredible as 
that a daily glimpse of her figure flitting 
among the water-butts and powdering- 
tubs had power to transform that miserable 
back-garden into a paradise, and Mr. 
D ’s school, with its dumplings, and 
bread and dripping, and inky fingers, into 
a mansion of tremulous joy ! 


Cc 
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Yet it was so. Nor did it matter any- 
thing to me, so great is the power of love 
when one is young, that my mistress went 
in rags, and had coarse hands, and spoke 
rustically. Touching this last, indeed, I 
must do her the justice to say that from 
the first she was as quick to note differences 
of speech and manner as she was apt to 
imitate good exemplars ; and, moreover, 
possessed under her rags a species of re- 
finement that matched the witchery of her 
face, and proved her to be, as she pre- 
sently showed herself, no common girl. 

Of course I, in the state of happy de- 
lirium on which I had now entered, and 
wherein even Mr. D—— and the boys wore 
an amiable air, and only Mrs. D i 
because she persecuted my love, had the 
semblance of a female Satan, needed no 
proof of this; or I had had it when my 
Dorinda—so I christened her, feeling 
Jennie too low a name for so much beauty 
and kindness—proposed at our second 
rendezvous that I should teach her to 
read. At the first flush of the proposal I 
found reading a poor thing because she 
did not possess it; at the second I adored 
her for the humility that condescended to 
learn ; but at the third I saw the conve- 
nience, as well as sense, of a proposal 
which was as much above the mind of 
an ordinary maid in love as Dorinda ap- 
peared superior to such a creature in all 
the qualities that render sense amiable. 

Yet this much granted, how to teach 
her, seeing that’ we seldom met or con- 
versed, and never, save under the kindly 
shelter of darkness? The obstacle for 
a time taxed all my ingenuity, bit in 
the end I surmounted it by boldly asking 
Mr. D ’s leave to hold the afternoon 
classes in the playground. This, the ap- 
proach of warm weather giving colour to 
the petition, was allowed; after which, 
as Dorinda was engaged in the back 
premises at that hour, and could listen 
while she drudged, the rest was easy. 
Calling up the lowest class, I would find 


fault with their reading, and after flying 


out at them in a_ simulated passion, 
would remit them again and again to 
the elements; so that for a fortnight or 
more, and, indeed, until the noise of the 
lads repeating the lesson annoyed Mrs. 
D ’s ears, the playground rang with 
a-b, ab; e-b, eb; c-at, cat; d-o-g, dog, 
and the like, with the alphabet and th: 
rest of the horn-book. And all this so 
frequently repeated, that with this assist. 
ance, and the help of a spelling-book 
which I gave her, and which she studied 
before others awoke, my mistress at the 
end of two months could read _ tolera- 
bly, and was beginning to essay round- 
hand. 

And Heaven knows how delicious were 
those lessons under the shabby ragged 
tree that shaded one half of the yard! I 
spoke to the yawning, grubby-fingered 
boys, who slouched and straddled round 
me ; but I knew to whose ears I applied 
myself; nor had pupil cver a more 
diligent master, or master an apter pupil. 
Once a week I had my fee of kisses, but 
rarely, very rarely, was permitted to cross 
the fence; a reserve on my Dorinda’s 
part, that, while it augmented the esteem 
in which I held her, maintained my 
passion at a white heat. When, neverthc- 
less, I remonstrated with her, and lover- 
like, complained of the rigour which in 
my heart I commended, she chid me for 
setting a low value on her; and when I 
persisted, “Go on,” she said, drawing 
away from me with a wonderful air of 
offence. ‘Tell me at once, and in so 
many words that you think me a low 
thing! That you really take me for the 
kitchen drudge I appear!” 

Her tone was full of meaning, with 
a hint of mystery, but as I h:d never 
thought her aught else—and yet an angel 
—I was dumb. 

“You did think me that?” she cried, 
fixing me with her eyes, and speaking in 
a tone that demanded an answer. 

I mattered that I had never heard, had 
never known, that—that—and so stam- 
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mered into silence, not at all understand- 
ing her. 

“Then I think that hitherto we have 
been under a mistake,” she answered, 
speaking very distantly, and in a voice 
that sent my heart into my boots. ‘You 
were fond—or said you were —of the cook- 
maid. She does not exist. No, sir, a little 
farther away, if you please,” my mistress 
continued, haughtily, her head in the air, 
““and know that I come of better stock 
than that. If you would have my story, 
I will tell it you. I can remember—it is 
almost the first thing I can remember— 
a day when I played, as a little child, 
with a necklace of gold beads, in the 
court-yard of a house in a great city ; and 
wandered out, the side-gate being open, 
and the porter not in his seat, into the 
streets ; where,” she continued dreamily, 
and gazing away from me, ‘there were 
great crowds, and men firing guns, and 
people running every way. ‘id 

T uttered an exclamation of astonish- 


ment. She noticed it only by making 


_a short pause, and then went on in the 


same thoughtful tone, “ As far as I can 
remember, it was a place where there 
were booths and stalls crowded together, 
and among them, it seems to me, a man 
was being hunted, who ran first one way 
and then another, while soldiers shot at 
him. At last he came where I had 
dropped on the ground in terror, after 
running child-like where the danger was 
greatest. He glared at me an instant— 
he was running, stooping down below 
the level of the booths, and they had lost 
him for the time ; then he snatched me up 
in his arm3, and darted from his shelter, 
crying loudly as he held me up, ‘Save 
the child! Save the child!” The crowd 
raised the same cry, and made a way for 
him to pass. And then—I do not re- 


member anything, until I found myself 
shabbily dressed in a little inn, where, 
I suppose, the man, having made his 
escape, left me.” 


AFTER THE PLAY. **That was rather a naughty piece.” 
By St. Clair Simmons, * Yes, dear, quite went home to one, didn’t it?’ 


THE HORRORS OF LONDON 


BY ALLEN UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST GOODWIN, 


XII.—PiccapiLLy Circus. 


= CLAIM now to have 
proved that London 
is the most horrible 
place in the world. 
The most horrible 
place in London is 
Piccadilly (Circus. 

Londoners them- 
selves do not know 
this. They are not 
ashamed of their Circus. They even 
swagger about it. ‘They claim that it is a 
good, well-executed, round Circus. They 
swear by the place. It is their fetish. 
They talk as if Piccadilly Circus were the 
keyhole by which the world is wound. 

All this is simply ridiculous. Picca- 
dilly Circus is not a good Circus. A 
board-school child could draw a better 
Circus on his slate. Trained geome- 
_ tricians, when they hear this place called 
a Circus, laugh. Their science teaches 
them to do so. The fact is that this 
thing is not a Circus at all; it is a badly 
made trapezium. Hades is a better 
Circus than this third-rate fraud. 

It is just as bad when you get inside. 
Apologists for Piccadilly Circus lay stress 
upon the fact that there is no charge for 
admission. But why is that so? Because 
the persons who run this resort know 
perfectly well that if they were to make 
a charge no sane man would ever go 
there. They would go to Hengler’s Circus 
or Sanger’s Circus, or any other well- 
managed Circus in preference. They 
would rather go to the Great Wheel than 
this circuitous delusion. Besides, what 
the management lose in entrance fees they 


make up in extortionate charges for the 
side-shows, which, as in the case of the 
Tower and the Aquarium, are what really 
give the place its vogue. 

It is at all events difficult to believe 
that any but the most feeble minds can 
be attracted to this place by the pre- 
tended fountain which figures so con- 
spicuously in the announcements. As 
a specimen of British sculpture this 
quaint curio may have its points, but as 
a fountain its fault is that it does not 
fount. Few sights in London are more 
pitiful than to see the deceived and be- 
trayed patrons of the Circus standing 
open-mouthed all round, waiting for this 
heart-breaking swindle to perform as ad 
vertised. 

The mystery of course is easily ex- 
plained. The company which controls 
the Circus have been squared by their 
refreshment contractor. The whole ar- 
rangement is a mean device for driving 
the public into the numerous bars which 
form so regrettable a feature of the place. 
But the London County Council should 
interfere, and refuse to renew the Circus 
licence unless this discreditable state of 
things is put an end to. In fact, there are 
other reasons, known to all frequenters 
of Piccadilly Circus, which go to justify 
the charge that it is the worst conducted 
place of entertainment in the metropolis. 

But to come to the horses, the per- 
formances which take place in the ring 
are as ill-conceived and badly staged as 
can possibly be conceived. The animals 
themselves are neither fine-looking nor 
well-trained, and the feats they go 
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through are a travesty on the kind of 
thing one expects in any decent Circus. 
Such tricks as dragging property omni- 
buses to and fro, or pretending to slip 
or fall while between the shafts of real 
cabs, are neither difficult nor convincing. 
In the provinces such a miserable show 
would speedily fail for want of patronage, 
but Londoners are easily amused. 

The obstacle races which take place in 
the autumn, under the direct manage- 
ment of the County Council, are occasion- 
ally diverting, though the spectators may 
well doubt whether the claim of the 
Council that the animals are trained by 
kindness to perform all their feats can 
be sustained. But a general low standard 
prevails in every other department, in none 
more so than in the fersonnel of the 
Circus staff. The clowning of the comic 
policemen is too boisterous to give 
pleasure to really refined minds; and the 
singing of the trained choir of newspaper 
boys is apt to degenerate into falsetto. 

The side-shows already referred to are 
under different management, and are 
good of their kind. But it is a striking 
commentary on the civilisation of 
Londoners that their favourite resort 
should be lined with theatres, music-halls, 
restaurants, and drinking-bars, while the 
cultured provincial looks in vain for a 
church, a free library, or even a news- 
paper office as a point of light amid the 
gloom. 

All these grave drawbacks of Piccadilly 
Circus account for the odium into which it 
has fallen with right-thinking men, and cry 
aloud for its suppression. Nevertheless, 
the inhabitants of London refuse to part 
with it, and every hint on the part of the 
authorities that the time has come for 
this allezed Circus to cease, is met with 
sullen murmurs and threats of resist- 
ance. 

The reason is not far to seek. The 
aatives of London see in Piccadilly 
Circus a microcosm of their town. Its 
ijaults are common to the metropolis, 


its spurious attractions are those on 
which London prides itself as a whole. 
By its Circus London stands or falls. 

But this state of things cannot last 
much longer. Intelligent men are begin- 
ning to find it intolerable already. The 
vain Londoner who goes about boasting of 
his horrors, of his funereal Abbey, his fish- 
less Aquarium, his blunt Needle, his gim- 
crack Tower, his dull Bank, and all his 
other favourite monstrosities, has outraged 
the sense of mankind too long. His fond- 
ness for these old nuisances has its 
pathetic side, his credulous faith in them 
was once touching, but it is now simply 
aggravating. It is time for sober men to 
rise. up and lay London in ashes. It 
would make a most interesting ruin. 

Then will be the time for the New 
Zealander to come along. According to 
the preliminary announcement he will 
take his stand on a broken arch of 
London Bridge, with a pocket camera in 
one hand, and a telephone communicat- 
ing direct with the office of the leading 
Auckland newspaper in the other. In 
the libraries of his native land he will have 
had access to all that will have survived of 
classical English literature, that is to say, 
a file of Zhe Daily Chronicle, some odd 
volumes of Zhe Jdler, a few plays of 
Shakespeare and G. R. Sims, Darwin’s 
works, and fragments of Paradise Lost 
and of Jameson's Ride—both attributed by 
this time to the same author. Aided by 
his study of these materials, the Nansen 
of his day will proceed to identify the 
various ruins which surround him. 

The first to attract his eye will be St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which he will of course 
assume to be the Stock Exchange. Next 
the charred fragments of the Tower are 
pretty sure to be taken for the remains 
of the Divorce Court. He may form a 
hasty idea that the Thames Embankment 
is the Derby racecourse, but he will no 
doubt recollect in time that it must bea 
football ground, with the Needle as a still- 
standing goal-post. The unroofed Law 


County Council, 


The obstacle races which take place under the direct management of the 
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Courts will stand out clearly as the Hamp- 
ton Court Maze, and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment will probably be assumed to have 
been the Authors’ Club. He may then 
grope among the ruins of the National 
Gallery in a vain search for the leaden 
types of the Chronicle, while putting down 
the Abbey without a second thought as 
the home of this magazine. The Great 


Wheel will no less speedily be recognised 
as the remains of a monumental bicycle, 
as worshipped by his pagan forefathers. 

But it is when he comes to Piccadilly 


Circus that he will draw the line, discon- 
nect his telephone, and restore his camera 
to his pocket. Like the sealed chambers 
in the ruins of Pompeii, he will endeavour 
to conceal all knowledge of this awful 
spot from mankind. 

If the perusal of these pages should 
Serve as a warning to any young men in 
happy homes in the provinces not to turn 
their steps towards the baleful and dismal 
fascinations of London, my object in 
writing them will have been discovered 
at last. 


FAA Farr ExcHANGE vq 
-I staked my heart 
On throw of dice , 
And Lesbia here,for turns we tossed, 
I gained the start, 


hook twice orthrice, 
Te See he threw but fourand lost. 
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Celia Levetus 
1896 


“Another main” 
a he pleading cried, 
That heartless Fortune may alone " 
We cast again — 
She won — [ sighed, 
But kept her heart and gave my own. 


Edwarcl. L.. Levetus. 


THE BURGLAR AND THE BANK MANAGER. 


BY ERNEST GOODWIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR AND MARTIN STAINFORTH. 


BA HE time is the year 
3 184—. The place is 
the town of Black- 
ham; to be more 
particular, the Black- 
ham Branch _ estab- 
lishment of the Old- 
ham Bank. In the 
Bank a man is busily 
engaged on important 
work. It is very late; 
in fact, so late that it is commencing to be 
early again. Outside is rough weather, 
high wind, and a downpour of rain, most 
unpleasant to be out in. The man in the 
Bank can hear the fitful howling of the 
wind down the faintly lighted street, but 
he does not allow it to interrupt his work, 
at which he plods away industriously. 
He is a tallish man, of slender build and 
aristocratic appearance, neatly dressed in 
well-fitting black clothes; his face wears 
anair of annoyance. Late, you say, for a 
clerk to be at work? This man is not 
a clerk. The manager? No, nor the 
manager. As a matter of fact, the pre- 
sence of this man in the Blackham Bank 
at one o’clock in the morning is a most 
unwarrantable piece of impertinence on 
his part, and the work he is engaged upon 
is a piece of officiousness which the Bank 
proprietors would be seriously annoyed at 
if they were aware of it. For, to be quite 
plain, the aristocratic gentleman in black, 
with such handsome white hands, is a 
burglar, and the task he is busying himself 
upon is the opening of the Bank safe. 

In those days neither burglars nor safes 
were quite what they are now. Between 
the burglars of thit day and this it is 


hardly possible to draw a comparison; but 
we are safe in holding that since that day 
we have improved a good deal in our 
methods of safe construction. 

Nevertheless, the safe in the Blackham 
Bank seemed to be giving a good deal 
more trouble than he appreciated to the 
gentleman engaged upon it. ‘rue, time- 
locks and other abominations had not 
then been invented, but neither had the 
outfit of even the most enterprising of 
burglars arrived at its modern pitch of 
perfection, so that, though the task that 
lay before him merely consisted of picking 
the safe-lock, the contest was not only 
not an unequal one, but as a matter of 
fact the industrious worker was consider- 
ably aggravated. 

The room in which he was busying 
himself was the private office of the Bank 
manager. It wads on a level with the 
street, and lay immediately behind the 
large room in which the Bank’s public 
business was transacted. ‘There was but 
one window in this room, and this was 
strongly guarded with upright bars of iron 
an inch in thickness and four inches apart. 
The window looked into the dingy yard 
at the back, unused save for the storage 
of lumber, and on to the backs of a 
parallel row of houses, It was from an 
empty house in this row that the burglar 
had twice made nocturnal expeditions to 
the safe-room window, during which he 
had contrived to doctor the catch of the 
window and to saw almost entirely through 
three of the bars. He had now completed 
the operation, and the outside of the safe 
lay at his mercy. 

He had been busy since eleven o’clock : 
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it was now ten minutes past one by the 
handsome gold watch he referred to, and 
yet he, Augustus Sidney Floyd, known to 
the humbler members of his fraternity as 
“The Dook,” and to the legal authorities 
as the cleverest and most accomplished 
burglar of his day, or rather night, had 
failed in those two hours and ten minutes 
to make the least impression on the 
lock. 

He applied himself to his task without 
a moment's cessation ; at times you might 
think he was resting, for he stood for 
wiole minutes motionless; but if the white 
hands were at rest, the busy brain was 
working, working unceasingly. By his 
side, on a little table moved conveniently 
near, lay a number of small implements ; 
fragments of wire, twisted and angled, 
strange keys of various shapes and sizes, 
keys with jointed handles and moveable 
wards, levers of delicate fashioning and 
exquisite strength. The minutes slipped 
by, the upright dent that appeared in 
the white forehead deepened, but there 
was no flagging or variation of the pro- 
found and methodical care brought to the 
task as he rang the changes on wire, and 
key, and lever—lever, key, and wire. 

At any time, under any circumstances, 
he was wont to work quietly, but the fact 
that to-night quietness was imperative 
irritated him, for it meant that some of 
his mental energy must be expended in 
regulating his mere mechanical action. 
The Banking establishment was at night 
under the care of the manager. The 
upper part of the hou;e was devoted to 
his private use, and he used as his bed- 
room the one immediately over the safe- 
roon.. 

As two o'clock drew near, there fell 
upon the trained ear of the burglar a 
gentle rustling noise. Without a start or 
a sound he had shut off completely the 
light of the small bull’s-eyed lantern he 
carried,had stepped across the room in the 
darkness with a celerity born of a magni- 
ficent confidence in his knowledge of the 


exact disposition of the furniture, and had 
slipped from his pocket something which 
he held very tightly in his right hand. 
Darkness and stillness fell upon the 
room so suddenly, that had you been 
watching him through the window, you 
would have doubted whether your brain 
had not conjured up all that you 
imagined you had seen. This profun- 
dity of gloom and stillness lasted for 
fully ten minutes; at the end of that 
time the light of the lantern suddenly 
flashed out exactly in the old place, and 
the burglar was at work again. During 
that ten minutes he had concentrated into 
his faculty of hearing every atom of 
nerve power, but not the slightest sound 
within the house had broken the silence 
of the night, and he resumed his occupa- 
tion, satisfied. 

In fifteen minutes from the time of his 
recommencement the line in his forehead 
suddenly smoothed out. There was a 
delicate application of a tiny lever, and 
then, without a sound, the door of the safe 
swung slowly open. In three hours and 
fifteen minutes exactly from the time of 
his entering the room, Mr. Augustus 
Sidney Floyd had burglariously opened 
the safe of the Blackham branch establish- 
ment of the Oldham Bank. 

At precisely that moment there cut 
like a razor edge through the semi-dark- 
ness of the room the words “ Keep per- 
fectly still, please.” The burglar started 
violently and plunged his right hand 
rapidly into the side-pocket of his coat. 
At the same instant came a very distinct 
click, and the same voice, speaking more 
rapidly and rather more loudly, exclaimed, 
“T will shoot you instantly.” The burglar 
remained perfectly still. At the same 
instant the voice went on: 

“You have a pistol in that pocket. 
Take it out, keep your back towards me, 
and step backwards, holding the pistol 
behind you. In three steps you will be 
touching my office table, and on this you 
will lay your pistol. Be very careful to do 
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exactly as I tell you; if Isee you attempt 
any action o.ner than I have directed, 
understand that I will on that instant 
blow out your brains. Now.” 

The burglar obeyed to the letter; a 
moment later the voice continued : 

“Thank you; I have your weapon. 
Step forward to the window, keeping your 
back towards me, and wait there without 
moving.” 

The burglar did so. 

A moment later the door of the lantern 
was opened and its bright light turned 
upon him, while at the same time the 
voice directed him to turn round. He 
obeyed. Standing some little distance be- 
hind the lantern, which rested upon the 
office table, he could dimly discern, in 
the faintly reflected light, the outline of a 
tall figure ; from this again the voice pro- 
ceeded ; no longer in its harsh, imperative 
tones, but in a slow, quiet, self-confident 
key that spoke of humour and mastery. 

“Now that I have you comfortably 
arranged (let me tell you that I have you 
covered with my pistol, and that I am 
generally admitted to be an excellent shot), 
I will confess to you that at the very out- 
set I made a blunder, a mistake of very 
great gravity, which most fortunately was 
unattended by any bad result, owing, I 
am bound to say, to your being yourself 
in error. I committed the folly of speak- 
ing to you while you had a pistol and I 
had no light. Had you but turned out 
your light when I first addressed you, in- 
stead of endeavouring to take your pistol 
from your pocket—a very natural impulse 
I admit—the strategic superiority of my 
position would have been destroyed at 
once. We should have been two an- 
tagonists, each armed with a pistol, but in 
entire darkness ; a position very similar, I 
believe, to a not uncommon method of 
duelling. Very fortunately for me you 
obeyed what was, as I said, a very natural 
impulse; but you perceive that it was a 
stupid blunder on my part.” 

The burglar was beginning to appre- 


ciate the situation. 
gise,” he said. 

The voice continued, “I perceive you 
to be a man with some sense of humour. 
I myself lack that faculty, but I recognise, 
and I hope appreciate it, in others. To 
return to the subject we were discussing, 
or rather, perhaps I should say, to which 
I was referring. I must say for myself, 
in excuse for my remissness, that you will 
no doubt recognise that the situation was 
a somewhat unusual one for me, and, 
under the circumstances, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that I should have acted 
somewhat unwisely.” 

“Very true, very true,” returned the 
burglar, thoughtfully, “and at the same 
time I have no doubt that you will see 
that I may plead the same excuse on be- 
half of my own mistake, which you were 
good enough to point out, and which I 
assure you I recognise fully.” 

“ Doubtless, quite so, and I think we 
may now dismiss the subject. Now, will 
you be good enough to be seated? There 
is achair by your side. If you will, that’s 
right. I think I may ask you to go 
with me into a matter I want more par- 
ticularly to discuss with you. I presume, 
before we commence, that you recognise 
that I should be entirely justified in hand- 
ing you over to the tender mercies of the 
judicial authorities.” 

The burglar leaned forward in his chair, 
crossing his knees and clasping his hands 
over them. 

“I imagine,” he said, reflectively,—‘‘ I 
imagine the point is one on which you 
are scarcely prepared to admit argument.” 

“Quite so. You rebuke me, My re- 
mark was unnecessary. Well, then, it is 
an understood thing that I might hand 
you over to the police, Whether I do so 
or not will depend entirely upon yourself. 
If I do, it will be simply and solely be- 
cause I fail to make with you the arrange- 
ment I desire. _ Let me say that in that 
safe are merely a‘ few papers which would 
be utterly valueless to you. The amount 


‘Pray do not apolo 
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of money in the Bank amounts merely to 
a few pounds, and is at present kept in a 
cashbox in my room ; it is a sum totally 
inadequate to repay you for the trouble 
you have already taken. Now I may tell 
you that you are the third person who has 
done us the honour of effecting an illegal 
entry to our safe, In August last year it 
was opened, also on the eleventh of April 
this. By the way, it is quite possible, may 
T ask——?” . 

The burglar understood. “No,” he 
interrupted, “I regret I had not the plea- 
sure. In July, August, and September last 
I was in Rome—you may possibly re- 
member the Duffingham jewels case. I 
shall not forget it from the fact that I 
expected to take a fortnight, and had to 
waste three months eventually. Then on 
April the—eleventh I think you said p— 
ah!” with a sudden stop, then harshly, 
“No, I was not here.” 

Something in the tone made the mana- 
ger shiver involuntarily. A vague memory 
of horror of somewhere about that time, 
of a deed of blood, the perpetrator of 
which had left no trace, rose before him. 
He looked keenly at the calm and motion- 
less figure in front of him, and held his 
pistol tighter as he went on: 

“On neither of these occasions was 
there much money in hand, but at the 
same time yo. can imagine that we were 
considerably exercised by these unpleasant 
incidents.” 

“Naturally,” said the burglar, with a 
slight accent of disinterested sympathy. 

“You recognise that? After the first 
visit we got an improved lock ; after the 
second a still better one, which we were 
assured was absolutely burglar proof. I 
happened from my window upstairs to 
observe your entry here to-night, and have 
since been admiring the patience and 
ingenuity you have displayed. I must 
really congratulate you upon it.” 

“You flatter me,” murmured the burglar, 
deprecatingly. 


“Not at all. Had you been, in my 


judgment, a man of anything short of 
first-rate skill, I should have got rid of 
you long ago. But to come to the 
point.” 

The burglar thrust his chin a little for- 
ward, and his eyes closed slightly. Motion- 
less as he had sat, his keen brain had been 
busy during this time, seeking tofathomthe 
meaning of his singular antagonist. Now 
he nerved himself to avoid the trap that 
something seemed to warn him was 
coming. 

The manager went on. 

“You are a clever lockpicker; there 
fore, you are the very gentleman I want. 
I have had explained to me the principle 
of the lock of this safe. I have spent 
some little time in examining this theory, 
and arrived a short time ago at the con- 
clusion that a clever man, a genius, mark 
you, in his profession, might find a way 
to open it illicitly. Now I determined 
that this must and should be- remedied. 
I take some little interest in mechanics, 
and, after a not inconsiderable amount 
of trouble, I have contrived to construct 
a lock which I think will answer my 
purpose. I have gane over it in theory, 
endeavouring to find some flaw in its 
principles, but so far have failed to dis- 
cover one. I may say further that having 
myself fashioned and put together every 
constituent part, I am yet quite unable 
to open it with any instrument save its 
own particular key. I am not a vain 
man, but I assure you that I can come to 
no other conclusion than that I have 
really discovered a burglar-proof lock.” 

The whole attitude of the burglar 
showed his interest. A slight smile 
rested on his firm lips, and he once, 
twice, very gently, shook his head. 

The manager continued, taking no 
notice of this dissent. ‘But Iam not a 
professional lockpicker; you are, and a 
master. For this reason I make you this 
offer. I wish you to try this lock. If 
you can succeed in opening it, I will give 
you one hundred pounds. If you fail, 


The Bank Manager held the lantern. 
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you shall have nothing ; nothing, that is, 
except your liberty. This, in fact, you 
may have from this i> ment; I think 
matters are clear enough between us.” 

He came confidently forward as he 
spoke and opened wider the door of the 
lantern, so that its bright light was more 
generally diffused. 

The burglar looked at him curiously. 
He was a tall man of about thirty; with 
what his friends might call a fine forehead, 
and his detractors a bald top—a good- 
looking man, too, taken altogether. 

The burglar rose briskly. ‘I accept 
your offer. Candidly, I think you have 
lost your hundred pounds. I may be 
wrong, but I do not believe the human 
mind can devise a secret that another 
mind cannot unravel.” 

““We shall see,” said the other in great 
good-humour; “do you mind coming with 
me up to my room? May I borrow your 
lantern ?” 

He took the light as he spoke, and, 
turning, led the way upstairs, the burglar, 
silent and thoughtful, following close be- 
hind. In one corner of the room, sup- 
ported on a chest of drawers, stood a 
small, heavy, iron safe, fitted with the 
redoubtable lock. The burglar examined 
it without speaking for a minute or two, 
and then, taking the light with him, 
descended to the room below to fetch 
his tools. In a minute or two he reap- 
peared, bringing them with him. The 
bank manager held the lantern, directing 
its brilliant beam full upon the lock, and 
the burglar, picking out a curiously-dis- 
torted lever, fell to work. The manager 
watched him critically. 

It was half-past three when the assault 
on the lock commenced. In exactly five 
minutes’ time the burglar turned care- 
lessly to the manager. “I presume,” he 
said, ‘‘ you purposed applying this lock to 
your safes if it had proved satisfac 
tory ?” 

“Not only here, but at Oldham. The 
great safe there was attempted, and, though 


the operators were disturbed, there can be 
no doubt that the safe there is as vulner- 
able as the one you opened downstairs.” 

“Then observe,” said the burglar. As 
he spoke he inserted a little slender key 
into the lock, and, smiling at the manager, 
turned it easily completely round. 

The manager smiled in his turn, “ Pull 
the door,” said he. 

The burglar pulled ; the door remained 
immovable. ‘ Oh!” said he, in evident 
astonishment. 

A dark, aristocratic-looking gentleman, 
with a thoughtful and preoccupied air, 
took breakfast that morning with the 
manager of the Blackham Branch of the 
Oldham Bank. It was observed in the 
kitchen that the manager ate a very much 
heartier meal than usual, and seemed 
in a very good temyer with things in 
general. 

After breakfast the dark gentleman was 
busily engaged by himself for a con-ider- 
able time at some mysterious task in the 
manager’s bedroom. The door was locked, 
and the manager had given strict orders 
that on no account was his visitor to be 
disturbed. 

The look of gloom on the burglar's 
face had deepened, and he wore an air of 
despondency when he left Blackham for 
Manchester by the half-past ten train that 
morning, but the face of the bank manager, 
who saw him off, was wreathed with an 
enduring smile. 

As the train commenced to move slowly 
out of the station the manager moved 
with it along the platform. He handed 
to his acquaintance of the nizht before an 
envelope, sealed. ‘‘ Although you failed,” 
he said, “’twas a glorious failure, and a 
sight worth seeing. You mustn’t have all 
your trouble for nothing ; take this.” Then 
as the train quickened, he quoted, with a 
sarcastic smile and quizzing air, “You 
don’t believe that the human mind can 
devise a secret another mind cannot un- 
ravel, eh?” The burglar smiled, a de- 
precating and apologetic smile, and, lean- 


Opened a solitary letter that had come for him. 
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ing out of the window, “For Goodness 
sake!” said he, “if you use it yourself, 
don’t put it on the market.” 

As the train rattled on its journey he 
opened the envelope. Inside, carefully 
folded in a half-sheet of not~- paper, 
was a Bank of England note for fifty 
pounds. 

: The burglar sat looking at the note for 
a few minutes. Then, as he placed it in 
a pocket-book, he murmured, ‘‘ Sentiment 
is not business.” But though it may 
appear strange, he was not thinking of 
the fifty-pound note. 

* * * * * 

That same day, Mr. M‘Dougal, the 
manager of the Blackham Bank, made 
a communication of a private and impor- 
tant nature to his superior at Oldham. 
Various letters and messages passed be- 
tween them, and on two occasions Mr. 
M‘Dougal was directed to run over to Old- 
ham, where he was accorded an interview 
with two of the Bank Directors. The up- 
shot of it all was that he one day received a 
highly flattering letter from his chief, who 
informed him that after many severe tests 
by experts, which it had triumphantly 
withstood, his ingenious lock had been 
adopted by the Board, who had deter- 
mined to apply it to all the Bank’s safes. 
At the same time Mr. M‘Dougal was in- 
formed that his salary would be forthwith 
increased from four hundred to six 
hundred pounds per annum, whereupon 
Mr. M‘Dougal at once went and got 
married ; but being every bit as Scotch as 
his name, he mentioned to no one the fact 


and circumstances of the crowning ordeal 
to which his precious lock had*been sub- 
jected. It was not his habit to give to 
anyone information that was either un- 


necessary or unpaid for. 
* a * * * 


Six months later the invincible lock 
newly applied to the great safe in the Old- 
ham Bank was burglariously picked, and 
bonds, scrip, notes, and gold to the 
value of nearly thirty thousand pounds 
abstracted. 

Next morning, when Mr. M‘Dougal, 
having glanced at his paper, had with 
difficulty recovered from a_ state of 
incipient apoplexy, he opened the solitary 
letter that had come for him. 

It ran :—‘‘I feel that apologies are use- 
less. You behaved so very well that I 
was at first tempted to drop the whole 
affair, and, later, to at least return your 
fifty pounds ; but, after all, sentiment is 
not business. You will remember that 
you rather doubted me when I declared 
my belief that the hr:man mind could 
unravel any secret the hyman mind could 
devise. I found out all about the lock 
after breakfast that morning, but it struck 
me at the time, although I was then 
rather pressed for money, that it might 
possibly pay me to keep my discovery to 
myself. I do trust, for your sake, that 


you never spoke to anyone of our little 
interview.” 

And the manager, despite his swimming 
brain, was able to pull himself sufficiently 
together to thank the Fates that he 
hadn’t ! 
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e XXXVI. 
BOHEMIA IN LONDON. 


HAVE said that Tom 
Purnell was one of: the 
last of the Bohemians ; 
for to-day the Bohemia 
of sawdust-strewn ., floors 
and long pipes is at-an 
end. There will be always a Bohemia, but 
not any more the Bohemia that was wan- 
ing when I first entered its smoky portals. 
Possibly many a precocious youngster is 
just now discovering the Bohemia that 
he will boast of, years hence, as the real 
country, and will name his princes of the 
same and the reckless and merry subjects 
thereof ; himself among the number, with 
his youthful ambitions and his disappoint- 
ments of manhood; or perchance his 
good fortunes, that have made Bohemia, 
as he knew it, still more strange to look 
back upon, now that he and madame 
“receive” in Mayfair, and entertain 
princes of the blood-royal. Anyhow, let us 
flatter the future with the thought that 
there must always be a Bohemia for the 
needy poet, the wilful genius, the cheerful 
soul that says Art is better than Money, 
the craftsman who never seeks the cheap 
reclame of the paragraphist nor goes out of 
his way to stand well with that fearsome 
kind of wild fowl, the self-conscious 
“critic” who once a week sits upon a paper 
throne and chortles in his cheery belief 
that his arrows are diamond-pointed to 
penetrate the strongest armour, and his 
wings capable of wafting anything into a 
wide-world popularity. 


Because its sun is the lamp and its noon 
“the witching hour,” the superior student 
of morals has given Bohemia a bad name. 
Mirth has often been misrepresented, and 
unconventionality set down as something 
disreputable. Bohemia is not the meet- 
ing ground of an irresponsible camaraderie 
of out-at-elbow poets, painters, and rufflers, 
nor the “free-and-easy” of a oleary 
aristocracy, cheek by jowl with a reckless 
company of nondescript talent, caressed 
by cheap actresses and Aourts of the ballet. 
It is a community that fulfils in the 
highest degree Sir Edwin Arnold’s condi- 
tions of “a proper life,” which is “a 
radiance of mind and lightness of heart 
that bring forth all that is best in 
men and women.” I do not say that 
among them there are not ambitious 
yet hopeless souls that laugh to keep 
back their tears; but it is a frank and 
honest crowd, with sympathies and desires 
that are not merely mundane, not to be 
reckoned with in coin nor satisfied by the 
empty honours of Society. 

It is a delightful country, when you know 
its language and its laws, and it has tents 
as various as those of Vanity Fair, but in 
one and all there reigns the same creed 
of equality and fraternity. In Zhe Queen 
of Bohemia I ventured to “ personally con- 
duct” a party from Mudie’s and Smith’s 
into the pleasant regions of what I ven- 
tured to call ‘‘Upper Bohemia,” for 
there are extremes of life in Bohemia, 
even as there is the Jew of Zangwill and 
Houndsditch, and the Jew of Beaconsfield 
and the Orient; so likewise is there the 
Bohemia of Maiden Lane and the Strand, 
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and the Bohemia that gives itself artistic 
airs in Kensington and St. John’s Wood ; 
and yet it is in spirit the same dear old 
Bohemia, with a little diversity of dress 
and drink, and a discriminative regard for 
routine, but with nothing else to separate 
the freedom of the one from the other. 
Bohemia’s landmarks are painted in 
different colours, and here and there 
they are tipped with gold; but Venice is 
Venice, even when you change the crowned 
posts of the Grand Canal for the backways 
with theirhumbler moorings ; and Bohemia 
has other retreats than “The Pig and 
Whistle.” Wherever they be, however, 
the gas is always lighted and it is noon at 
midnight, the most fascinating time for 
talk and chat and controversies that turn 
upon Art and Letters, and for social 
intercourse, when the theatres are closed 
and the ordinary work-a-day folk are 
abed. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, in the halcyon 
days of its youth, said, “The term Bohemia, 
as. signifying a society of unsettled, un- 
recognised, gipsy-like practitioners of 
literature, painting, and music, in passing 
from France to England, lost something 
of its original meaning, and in the lively 
pages devoted to so-called ‘ Bohemia’ by 
Mr. Joseph Hatton, scarcely one person- 
age is introduced who would have been 
accepted as a brother of, or as a female 
cousin by, the Rodolphes, Marcels, and 
Scahaunards of Henri Murger.” Yet the 
people in Zhe Queen of Bokemia included 
an earl of Socialistic predilections; a 
composer who sung his own songs; an 
impecunious barrister who wrote for an 
impecunious editor; a painter whose 
masterpieces of a vague impressionism 
had been rejected alike by the Salon and 
the Academy ; a pretty comédienne anda 
score of bright, clever men and women, 
who were ostentatiously “not in Society.” 
Mrs. Toynbee, it is true, received in state. 
Her house was a mansion in ‘ Upper 
Pohemia.” Her servants were in livery, 
and Society proper was represented. A 


queen of grace and hospitality, the hostess 
reigned in a merry world outside the tents 
of Vanity Fair. 

Itmust be confessed that the English 
Bohemia has always been a different 
country from that of Murger and Balzac. 
Un Prince de la Boheme and Scenes de 
la Vie de Boheme represent life that 
is “native and to the manner born,” 
characteristic of its environment, as truly 
French as the Bohemia of the English 
novel is British. There was a certain 
pinchbeck imitation of the French Bohe- 
mia in some of the last century novels, 
and in Egan’s Life in London; but the 
Bohemia of Thackeray’s PA‘ip is the 
nearest approach to the Bohemia of the 
English metropolis, and it preceded what 
they called Bohemia when first I pene- 
trated the charmed circle, a wondering 
youngster in his teens, who had been 
reared on Defoe, Hugo, Shakespeare, 
Lamb, Thackeray, and Dickens, the son 
of a newspaper man, carrying a reporter’s 
note-book and pencil in his not over- 
burdened pockets. The landmarks of 
Bohemia in London, its inhabitants, its 
manners and customs, are so much in 
debate, that a writer who should seek to 
define the special features, characteristics, 
or names of any of them, would find him- 
self and his definitions the sport and 
scoff of learned and fastidious criticism. 
The Bohemia of my experiences may not, 
after all, be’the country that other more 
cosmopolitan travellers have explored 
in the vast conglomeration of peoples, 
customs, habits, mysteries, and mum- 
meries which we call London. Anyhow, 
I don’t regret to say that it has but little 
affinity with the country of Henri Murger, 
which was alike em route to the Salon, 
the Hospital, and the Morgue. Not that, 
looking back, one has not to take account 
of alcoholic deaths and overweening 
ambitions that arrived at early graves. 
Fame plants in the path of Art many a 
pitfall that Fortune spares the trader and 
the merchant. 


Dirs. Toynbee received in state. 
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XXXVII. 
ON CERTAIN ACTORS PAST AND PRESENT. 

When I first came to London with a 
pen in my hand, making flying visits to 
the great city that was to me Bagdad 
and Babylon rolled into one, a world 
of romance, the tilting-ground where a 
queen distributed the prizes, the scene 
of Shakespeare’s theatre and the bloody 
Tower, the rendezvous of Claude Duval, 
and the City of Dick Whittington, Mr. 
‘Henry N. Barnet, editor of Zhe Sunday 
Times and preacher at I‘insbury Chapel 
(in succession to Fox), introduced me 
to what he called Bohemia. 

It was a tavern. I recall the smell 
of its approaches. What a magic of 
memory there is in perfumes and 
odours! ‘The scent of Covent Garden 
was an odour with a redeeming perfume. 
It might have had a basis of trampled 
cabbage, with a surface touch of gilly- 
flowers and violets ; for it was early in a 
new year, and a Saturday night. The 
atmosphere of the tavern’s back parlour 
was clouded. There were foaming tan- 
kards and glasses of spirits and water on 
the table and the mantel-shelf. The room 
was nothing like so comfortable as the 
back parlours of many old country inns. 
The company was, however, something 
that piqued one’s curiosity and imagina- 
tion. So far as I remember, I am not sure 
that the conversation was any brighter 
than the days by the fireside of the 
tavern parlour of the great inns where a 
special chair was kept sacred for the chief 
magistrate of the town, and the company 
included the local wits and orators, the 
fighting-men of the municipality, the 
political agent, and the popular editor of 
the county paper. Youth is hopeful and 
arrogant. On excellent terms with myself, 
I did not feel so strange in those first days 
of my novitiate in Bohemia as I came to 
feel later. Nor did I understand that 
human nature was much the same 
whether it was down at heel or pranked 
out in silken hose. ‘This back parlour 
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in the lamp-lit land of Bohemia, to 
which Mr, Barnet introduced me, was 
probably the Savage Club, for, years 
afterwards, as a member thereof, I was 
reminded by a friend of my first visit ; 
and yet I never heard that Barnet was a 
Savage. They used to Say of the Junior 
Garrick that you could go into the club 
and make yourself at home there, whether 
you were a member or not ; and it may be 
that the Savage was then equallyaccessible, 
though in my day there used to be as much 
fuss over a candidate’s qualification before 
he could even be nominated, as if we held 
a patent from the Olympian gods. Among 
that interesting assembly in the regions of 
Covent Garden (I have an idea it was 
in Vinegar Yard) I recall Mr. Joseph 
Knight, then, I believe, a free-lance win- 
ning his way in the journalistic world, a 
tall, slim figure of a man, with a slight 
stoop in the shoulders, a sympathetic 
suggestion of music in his voice, and a 
sound of the open vowel of Yorkshire in 
his enunciation. The conversation turned 
on politics, and I remember that he took 
a pessimistic view of affairs. I was on 
the other side, and he was inclined to 
pity me. Nevertheless I waved my flag 
bravely, and he respected my enthusiasm, 
while he wondered at it. But these were 
not Ais first days in London ; and when I 
was worn out with the rush of it, the 
sight-seeing, the play-going, the din of its 
streets and the jangle of its bells, I could 
go back again to the comparative repose 
of a weekly newspaper and the quiet life 
of a youngster, with dreams in his heart 
and the ambition to add to his boyish 
responsibilities a real home of his own 
and a wife to share his joys; for youth 
sees no possible shadows in the gardens 
of Hymen’s temple. Those who knew 
Knight best called him Joe; and, as we 
walked homewards, I told him that my 
intimates called me Joe. We shook 
hands upon it, and I meet him to-day, in 
what is left of Bohemia and in more 
sedate wa'ks of life, the same genial 
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gentleman he was then, but mellowed like 
good wine, richer of voice, more profound 
of knowledge, the editor of Motes and 
Queries and the doyen cf dramatic critics, 
who brings into his work the very first qua- 
lification for it—sympathy. I remember 
that George Belmore was of the company 
in those past days, a popular comedian 
even then. He had made the farce 
of My Turn Next almost a classic, 
and yet he lived to give an impersonation 
of Cromwell, in Wills’ Charles the First, 
that was, in its way, as full of dramatic 
Strength and dignity as his Taraxacum 
‘Twitters was a triumph of farcical comedy. 
He died ultimately in America. I can see, 
through the smoke, somewhat shadowy, 
one whom they called Tom Robertson. 
I felt more than a passing interest in him, 
understanding that he was the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robertson, who in those days 
were the much respected first and second 
old man and woman of the Bristol and 
Bath Theatres, and brother to the “‘ ugly 
duckling” of the twin stages of the two 
pleasant Western cities. Nobudy had 
the smallest idea that she was any- 
thing but the “ugly duckling,” with a 
tendency to pronounce all her n’s as 
d’s and her m’s b’s, and to suggest 
shoes that were down at heel, and 
petticoats that were too short, recalling 
certain characteristics of the infant phe- 
nomenon of the immortal Dickens. I 
had seen her dancing with all her might 
in the ballet, the next night flying 
through the air ag Puck, to follow on 
the morrow with stately tread as Arthur 
in King John ; always tremendously in 
carnest, but always the ‘ugly duckling,” 
conscious herself probably of her higher 
origin. One day her royal kinsmen came, 
and the duck-pond knew her no more ; 
she sailed away with them into the blue 
empyrean, full-fledged, like her prototype 
that was hatched from a_ swan’s egg. 
Presently the young genius enchanted the 
play-going world as Galatea, and brought 
back to the stage-forest of Arden the 


sweetness and grace of Shakespcare’s 
Rosalind. London bowed down to the 
new-comer and honoured her, just as the 
elder-tree had made obeisance to the 
beautiful new swan in the lovely garden 
of Andersen’s dainty fable. But oh, the 
change that has come over the provincial 
play-house since those early days of the 
Bristol Theatre! Mr. Chute, the manager 
of the Bristol and Bath Theatres, a man 
of marked distinction of appearance and 
manners, himself both actor and play- 
wright, was the director of a stock com- 
pany which, almost at one and the same 
time, included the Robertson family, Mr. 


cand Mrs. Arthur Stirling, Mrs. Bancroft, 


the Terry family, Mrs. Labouchere, the 
two Rignolds, and other artistes whose 
names are familiar among the most ills- 
trious. You might collect actors ‘from 
all the London theatres to-day, and’ hot 
bring together a company that’ coild 
present a Shakespeare play at all com- 
parable for method or manner with the 
ordinary stock company of the days 
of the first Chute at the old Bristol 
Theatre. Indeed, one might almost say 
the same of far smaller theatres and far less 
renowned managements. The players 
fitted parts in those days, parts were not 
fitted*to them. If a certain peculiarity 
of manner or appearance was desired by 
an author, he did not rake Society, or the 
slums, for the sort of man or woman that 
looked arid spoke like the character he 
had drawn; he gave his play to the 
stage-manager, carefully described the 
business of the scenes, made clear tsc 
distinguishing and special characteristics 
of each part, primarily describing them 
as, say, “first old man,” “second old 
man,” “ first walking gentleman,” “second 
ditto,” “first low comedian,” “second 
ditto,” and so on, from the lead to the 
humblest utility. Then the stage-manager 
handed the parts to the people to whose 
lines of business they belonged, and the 
play was presented, the author (of course, 
if it were a new play, he had the privi- 
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loge of reading it to the company, and 
could enlarge upon the design of any 
character that might be novei or peculiar), 
as a rule, having every reason to be satis- 
fied with its interpretation. When any 
known play was put up for rehearsal or 
production, every actor knew the part for 
which he would be cast. To-day, if a part 
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requires a stammer, physical or mental, 
the author or manager is delighted if he 
can find in some human being the peculiar 
physical or mental taint that makes for 
what is called realism. 

Mrs. Kendal and Ellen Terry are not 
only great actresses because they have a 
natural mimetic gift, but for the reason 
that they learnt the technique of 


their art as students of painting learn 
theirs, the grammar of it as men must 
learn a language ; and with opportunities 
to apply their: knowledge, which were 
ample in the novitiates of Miss Terry, 
Mrs. Kendal, J. L. Toole, Sir Henry 
Irving, Charles Wyndham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Stirling, Mr. and Mrs. John Bil- 
lington, H. Kemble, James Fernandez, 
and other experienced actors, when the 
whole range of the drama, from Shakes- 
peare to Lytton, would be played during a 
single season. 


XXXVIII. 
IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE SAVAGE 
CLUB. 

The Savage Club was in its early man- 
hood when I first knew it as a member. 
From the squalor of the pot-house it had 
arrived at the unpretentious comfort of 
its own rooms. In its original quarters it 
was only aweekly tenant. Later it hada 
permanent lodging, and could meet day 
by day, and be served with refreshments 
from its own bar. The locality was 
dignified enough. Covent Garden will 
always be historic. The Savage rooms 
were at the top of one or two flights of 
stairs above the piazzas. The furnish- 
ing of the place was economically severe, 
but the whiskey was excellent. One or 
two of the noted founders of the club, 
however, had seceded; among them, I 
believe, Mr. George Augustus Sala. I 
was already a member of the Garrick 
when I joined the Savage, which had in 
those days a fascination of freedom and 
an associateship of intellect that was 
unique. I recall nights around the fire in 
that second-floor Savage bar-roomin Covent 
Garden with Henry J. Byron, one of the 
Blanchards, Andrew Halliday, FE. C. 
Barnes, the artist; Charles Millward ; 
Stephen Fiske, of the Vew York Herald ; 
Henry Hersee, of Zhe Observer ; occasion- 
ally Edward Draper, Jonas Levy, W. B. 
Tegetmeier, the naturalist, A. B. Hough- 
ton, the artist, and his friend, A. H. 
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Tourrier ; O'Connor, whose picture of the 
market-place at Verona is in the Walker 
Gallery ; later, as it seems to me, the first 
George Grossmith, General Duff, J. L. 


“\ 


Leopold J ewis. 


Toole, J. Deffet Vrancis, Lal Brough, 
Willie Dixon (the eldest son of Hepworth 
Dixon), and his friend Richard Lord; 
once in a way Lord Dunraven (who 
was elected in spite of his title, for the 
existence of which he made a serio- 
comic apology) ; and, later still, when the 
club migrated to Evans’s, Hume Williams, 
George Henty, W. L. Fildes, Professor 
Herkomer (both R.A.’s now), James 
Albery, and several other distinguished 
artists and men of letters. But it is of the 
bar-room days, on the first or second floor 
above the piazzas, with Nichclls as caterer, 
that I am thinking ; and I ought to add 
to the members of course, at that time, 
Henry Leigh, Arthur Mattheson, Wallace 
Mackay, Leopold Lewis, Dr. Strauss, and 
others whom at the moment I do not 
recall. These notes are only random 
recollections. 

Charles Millward wrote pantomimes 
and a London Letter for Zhe Liverpool 
Porcupine, of which he was part pro- 
prietor. He had alsoa monumental stone- 
masonry business, and was in the habit of 
taking one or two festive Savages on trips 
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to a particular cemetery which he favoured. 
On one special day when he was more 
than usually merry, I remember Byron 
remarking that Millward was “as proud 
as a corpse with two tombstones.” In 
the latter days of the club Millward 
dropped out, and in 1895 when I was 
driving through the Peak country of 
Derbyshire (making scenic and other 
studies for Zhe Banishment of Jessop 
Blythe) the churchyard in which he 
reposes was pointed out to me. It is 
the burying-place of his native village of 
‘Tideswell, where he had spent the last 
years of his life, far away from the fun 
and frolic, and the sadness and sorrows of 
Bohemia. The Savage Club, in those early 
days which I am recalling, was a bad club 
for genius that was not strong enough to 
hold its festal proclivities under control. 
A capital organisation for industrious 
young fellows making their way, it gave 
them a cheap and intellectual recreation ; 
but for the weak, who came under the 


irresistible charm of its alcoholic atmo- 
sphere, it was fatal. One looks back 
to remember several bright, clever fellows, 
who went down under the pressure of its 
highly spirituous climate. Strong men 
came through the ordeal none the worse 
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for their fun, probably all the better ; and 
there are a number of famous and _ pros- 
perous Londoners to-day who were wont 
to smoke their pipes and enjoy their 
evenings over a glass of toddy in the 
humble chambers of the piazzas. I did 
not know the club in the days of Tom 
Robertson, who had it in his dramatic 
eye for a certain scene in one of his 
popular plays, in which every man was 
willing to lend an impecunious would-be 
borrower the five shillings he needed—if 
they had possessed so large asum. Dr. 
Strauss was called “The Wandering 
Jew.” He would disappear for months 
and years. When he turned up again, 
it was with some extraordinary story of 
wanderings in foreign lands, that was 
no doubt perfectly true, but which was 
always received with cynical derision. 


XXXIX, 

THE HUMOUR OF LEIGH AND ALBERY. 

“Books That Were Failures” would 
be a good subject for the essayist. He 
might follow it with a series of papers 
on “Men Who Were Nearly Successes.” 
I recently picked up at a bookstall an 
example of the first, and it reminds me of 
an example of the second. Strains from 
the Strand is the first; the late Henry 
S. Leigh is the second. Leigh’s verses 
enlivened many a dull page of serious and 
comic periodical literature. Ifhe had lived 
before Prior, Tom Hood, dnd Mr. Calver- 
ley, he might have been famous. Zhe 
Carvls of Cocayne, and A Town Garland, 
ought not to be utterly laid by even now. 
‘They possess much of the tender feeling 
of Lamb, and are not without the finish 
of Prior and Hood. If Leigh had been 
something less of a Bohemian, and some- 
thing more of a student of the life that is 
higher than a minor club, Strains from 
the Strand might have had a wide popu- 
larity before it drifted into second-hand 
catalogues. With Tom Purnell, he was 
onc of the last of the Bohemians, and he 
was a wit. Many of his quaint and 


- 


original sayings are onrecord. His satire 
was biting, his humour often rather 
personal. Talking of epitaphs one day, 
that accomplished German, Dr. Strauss, 
said, “What would you write of me, 
Harry?” ‘TI would do your epitaph in 
a single line,” was the quick reply. 
“What would it be?” “Give the devil 
his jew,” said Leigh. Strauss was a 
linguist, and an accomplished man in 
many ways, and rather invited than re- 
sented the quips of Leigh. ‘‘ What 
language is he speaking now?” asked 
a puzzled listener, trying to follow 
Strauss, who had lost some of his 
teeth, and did not speak as distinctly as 
his friends could desire. ‘Oh, Gum- 
Arabic,” said Leigh. One of his prettiest 
and wittiest fancies was to picture Leigh 
Hunt running to pick a buttercup, and 
turning away with tears of disappoint- 
ment to find that it was only a guinea. 
Poor Leigh! His books seem to be as 
dead as his memory. In his modest way 
he had an inkling of such a future when 
he added, at the close of his copy for 
Strains from the Strand, the lines :— 
‘Tis well to court the comic muse 
And build the light and lively rhyme, 
For friends to smile as they peruse 
My verse for just a little time. 
Goo! souls, they greet my frolic lay 
Where’er the jovial feast is spread ; 
They laugh to hear me sing to-day, 
But will they laugh when I am dead?” 
If Mr. Gladstone had chanced upon 
this neglected book by the poet Leigh, 
when he discovered the chronicles of Dod 
Grile, some enterprising publisher might 
have issued a selection of the best verses 
from the three volumes that were inspired 
by the muse of the caroller of Cocayne. 
Leigh has been unduly credited with 
one of Albery’s readiest examples of 
humorously quaint repartee. As Albery 
was entering the club, a stranger, in a 
state of anxiety which defied punctuation, 
said, “I beg your pardon, but is there a 
gentleman in the club, with one eye, of 
the name of Houghton?” “Tl find 
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out,” said Albery, ‘if you can tell me the 
name of his other eye.” A. B. Houghton 
was a Bohemian to his finger-tips ; a great 
artist also, though we knew him for little 
more than an eccentric, devil-may-care, 
good-natured Savage. Without what would 
be considered a striking presence he had, 
nevertheless, a personality calculated to 
attract attention. He was of a spare bony 
build, and of a shrewd yet genial coun- 
tenance. When I first met him I under- 
stood he was an American, but found him 
eminently English. He had, I believe, 
introduced into the club the then some- 
what mysterious game of poker, which at 
once proved too fascinating to be carried 
on concurrently with social conversation, 
and was prohibited by a resolution of the 
committee, one of the few rules and regu- 
lations that was ever observed by the 
members, some of whom did not even 
pay their ‘subscriptions. For these, how- 
ever, after a time there was a providence 
that now and then wiped out old scores ; 
perhaps it was Jonas Levy, it might have 
been Charles Millward, once in a way Halli- 
day. No good fellow was ever struck off the 
roll because he was backward with his dues. 
If Houghton’s constant friend and com- 
panion, Tourrier, had looked the part of 
Sancho, one might have dubbed Hough- 
ton the Knight of La Mancha, he was 
spare enough, and in many ways suff- 
ciently Quixotic, but his comrade was 
something of a buck. He was just about 
the traditional build of Sancho, sturdy, 
broad of chest, and square of shoulder ; 
but he waxed his moustache, carried his 
head high, and was more distinguished 
in appearance than his chief. Morally, 
however, like unto Sancho, he was the 
half- protesting admirer and comrade, 
a willing slave and loving companion, and 
some thought a finer draughtsman. Not 
that anyone was in the secret of Hough- 
ton’s genius. We better knew the work 
of E. C. Barnes whose “Village Politi- 
cians” and “The Scarlet Letter,” I think, 
were hung at the Academy, and who came 
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into the club one day with a royal com- 
mission to paint one of the royal wed- 
dings. He had drawn a cheque on ac- 
count and was very happy. Many studies 
were made and portraits sketched for the 
work, but it was never completed. 

In his latter days he had a studio in 
Alexander Road and an inordinate fancy 
for costly draperies, and was considered to 
be a master of technique. I don’t know 
that the club appreciated the art of any 
of these men. We knew them in their 
holiday humour, though one or two of us 
had been within the somewhat shabby por- 
tals of the Houghton and Tourrier studio 
in Camden Town. I think we regarded 
these two men as reckless geniuses who 
could if they would astonish the town, but 
who wouldn't take the trouble. Hough- 
ton was thought to be eccentric in his 
work. It was understood that he had 
made his mark as a book illustrator, but 
few knew in what direction. He had also 
contributed certain characteristic studies 
of American character to Zhe Graphic. 
When the club migrated to Evans’s many 
new members were elected. Among 
them no doubt were artists who had 
gauged Houghton’s abilities; but in a 
general way the club would have smiled 
if one of them had forecast for 1896 a 
serious art volume devoted to Arthur Boyd 
Houghton, in reviewing which the critic of 
a leading journal (Zhe Pall Mall Gazette) 
should declare that “if to be far ahead 
of his contemporaries gives an artist the 
right to be remembered then A. B. Hough- 
ton should never be forgotten in England.” 
A no less authority, Zhe Magazine of Art, 
says that ‘‘Mr. Housman does well in 
placing Houghton at the head of the Pre- 
Raphaelite revivalists, for Houghton had 
much of the passion, the vigour, and the 
humanity of all the great illustrators in- 
cluded in the “ P.R.B,” and moreover had 
as much humour as all of them put 
together.” Some of his fellow-illustratcrs 
and a limited public no doubt knew this, 
but it was not generally suspected at the 
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Savage, and the man’s work could not 
have been well paid. Both he and 
Tourrier (I can never think of them apart) 
were always more or less impecunious, for 
which, I think, one liked them all the 
better; so you see the Savage Club was 
still a real bit of Bohemia. I drove home- 
ward in a four-wheeler one night with 
Houghton and Tourrier. They exercised 
their animal spirits by playing hide-and- 
seek through the cab windows and over 
the top to the bewilderment of the driver, 
who on arriving at his destination opened 
the door to find the cab empty. The 
next moment, however, his fare was on 
the box and driving off, leaving him, cloak 
and cape, and whip and all, on the kerb- 
stone. One Christmas eve they visited 
their friends as ‘ The Waits,” with a trum- 
pet and drum that had eventually to be 
suppressed by the police. In those days 
of the Savage, tremendous efforts were 
made to pass revolutionary resolutions at 
the periodical committee meetings. These 
occasions were full of excitement. ‘Give 
us Hersee !” shouted Houghton, thrusting 
his head into the committee room when 
the patient secretary was known to be 
opposing some unpractical motion in 
which Houghton was interested ; “Give 
unto us Hersee!” In those days Andrew 
Halliday, a shrewd, kindly Scotchman, was 
the chairman. Resolutions were passed 
and recorded with much formality, but 
there the matter ended. There was never 
any attempt to enforce them, however 
strenuously advocated and voted. The 
controversial debates were conceived and 
conducted often in a pure spirit of mis- 
chief. Halliday as the chairman and 
Millward as the treasurer knew this well 
enough, and managed the club in their 
own way, irrespective of committees. In 
later years the conversion of the Saturday 
evening into a kind of musical and 
dramatic entertainment did not please 
Halliday, who with a friend or two would 
leave “the gay and festive scene” for a 
quict box at the Albion. 


Both Houghton and Tourrier died poor 
and comparatively young. Poverty did 
not trouble them much. It was not 
chronic with them. They could always be 
sure of a dinner and even a guinea to 
share with a friend. But they had nothing 
laid by for a rainy day. They lived only 
for fine weather—light-hearted, generous, 
reckless Bohemians ; not altogether wasted 
lives, however, as witness the records of 
Mr. Laurence Housman. Tourrier left 
behind him a few admirable examples of 
genre painting. The evidence is sadden- 
ing, nevertheless ; it serves to show how 
much was given to Bohemia that was 
meant for a wider and more exalted 
sphere. 


XL. 
COLLABORATION, 

It was Andrew Halliday who said 
Shakespeare played the Ghost that he 
might have time to attend to the front of 
the house and see after the money. It was 
Chatterton who said Shakespeare spelt 
“Ruin.” It was Irving who added “ Not 
always.” An iconoclast has arisen to prove 
that Shakespeare sketched the plots of 
his plays, or adapted them from the current 
novels, and that they were then given out 
to the wits of the day to make into dramas. 
What fights the wits of the day must have 
had over their work, if one is to judge from 
all one hears about modern collaboration ! 
As Sir Walter Besant said in Zhe Mew Re- 
vtew, “Collaboration is all right if you can 
get the right partner.” Aye, there’s the rub. 
I once thought I had got him. He thought 
equally well of me. My contributions to 
“ stage literature” had been unimportant ; 
his had included Zhe Two Roses. He 
had, however, thought highly of Clyze, 
both as a novel and a play. I had always 
been deeply interested in the Theatre. 
My bread, however, lay in another direc- 
tion, and Ihad not the courage tojeopardise 
it and sink, like some playwrights whom 
I had seen go under with their broken 
ambitions, while counting vn thechances of 
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a brilliant prosperity. I had an idea for 
a play and a novel that took the fancy of 
James Albery. Already, let me_pre- 
mise, we had collaborated in a comedy 
founded upon my Queen of Bohemia, which 
had been to both of us a pleasant, if un- 
profitable, task. But for the new idea he 
brought a written commission from a 
leading theatre. John Oxenford had 
hailed Albery, in Zhe Times, as the best 
writer of comedy since Sheridan. ‘“ The 
play is for a melodramatic house ; we will 
lift the piece into high-class comedy- 
drama,” said Albery. “Your plot is 
splendid; write out the scenario, tell your 
story in acts, and we will go over it toge- 
ther. You shall put in the foundations and 
build the house, and I will furnish and de- 
corate it.” He did more; he worked with 
me on the construction of the play, put 
into my sketch of the plot a few sugges- 
tions for comedy, and added points for 
what is called “the comic relief.” Then we 
submitted the scenario and the plot; both 
were accepted. We settled down to work. 
As the play progressed it seemed to me 
that the comedy interest was too light for 
the serious motif of the story; but my 
partner was of opinion that the combina- 
tion was perfect. I was persuaded to 
think so too, and the exuberance of my 
partner’s wit, his invention of humorous 
episodes, and the sparkling lyrics with 
which he decorated an otherwise gloomy 
scene quite captivated me. After a 
delightful time over the earliest acts of 
the play, we went down by the sea to finish 
it; I wrote one scene, he another; then 
we revised each other’s work ; and finally, 
the whole of the manuscript went to the 
copyist, and Albery said we had written 
“a rattling good play.” The actor-stage 
manager thought so too. He had a low 
comedy part, witha “ catch-phrase ” that 
has ever since made me nervous of 
humorous repetitions, I came across a 
letter from an eminent authority in such 
matters, recently, expressing an emphatic 
opinion that under other circumstances 


the play would have been a great success, 
one of those sympathetic letters that you 
value at the time, and the kindness of 
which you see through at a later day. 
The night came. Our friends said, “ Yes, 
this is the right sort of collaboration— one 
to supply the strong dramatic plot, the 
other to give lightness and merriment.” 
But alas, it turned out that thelightness and 
merriment always came in at the wrong 
place. Whenever the story became more 
than usually grim or pathetic, in came 
my partner with a joke, a witty line, or 
a mirthful situation. One of his inyen- 
tions was a petticoat; ‘the first time,” 
he said, “that a petticoat has been turned 
into a ladder of rope for an escap- 
ing lover.” And even when the house 
“called” the authors, with genial warmth, 
though with a decided smile in its cheek, 
he insisted that the piece was a success. 
It had, however, only a brief run, and the 
leading character gave the cue to another 
vagabond in another piece that was not 
much more successful; I forget who wrote 
it. Later, I transferred my plot from the 
romantic country of Normandy to prosaic 
England; went and lived for a time among 
my real scenes, invented fresh characters 
for the story, adhered, however, to 
the central motif, and the result was 
Three Recruits and the Girls They Left 
Behind Them, a novel, which Dion 
Boucicault discussed with me (with a view 
to collaboration) as the subject of a roman- 
tic drama of the picturesque days of the 
opening of the present century. Yes, I 
quite agree with Sir Walter Besant—colla- 
boration is a fine thing, when you get the 
right partner. It was a comedy (Zhe 
Vicar) that I wrote first with my 
friend James Albery; perhaps, if the 
comedy had been played before the 
drama, he might have died a millionaire, 
and I should be asking Professor Her- 
komer to take me into partnership, that 
we might spend my fortune in improving 
the scenic art of an ungratetal profes- 
sion. 
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XLI. 
THE ANSWER OF “THE GODS.” 

Before I turn over my Album for a cue 
concerning other memories of James 
Albery, who made a somewhat sad ending 
of a career that opened brilliantly and 
promised to enrich dramatic literature, I 
find my attention called to another well- 
known Bohemian and member of the 
Savage, namely, Arthur Mattheson. He 
was the “Admirable Crichton” of the 
Club; author, singer, journi list, actor, 
playwright—and mis- 
anthrope. It was, 
nevertheless, consti- 
tutional with him to 
believe that the world 
was in a conspiracy 
against him. He was 
a pessimist, with 
kindly instincts; 
generous when he 
had money, not com- 
plaining of things in 
general any more 
when he was hard 
up than when he was 
in funds. He lost 
his last and best en- 
gagement, at a West 
End theatre, through 
taking up the cudgels 
for his brother actors 
in a matter which did 
not concern him. 
When the brunt of the battle came, they 
deserted him; and he was the scape-goat 
driven into the wilderness of London— 
and what a wilderness it is when the scape- 
goat is penniless! What desert is there 
that can be less hospitable? Not that 
Mattheson had no friends; but he was 
proud, like most poor clever men, and he 
must have had many a bad quarter of 
an hour. He collaborated with me in 
the last act of a dramatic version of 
Howarths. We called it Ziz. When 
the piece came to London he wanted 
to play the leading part. The manage- 


Arthur Mattheson. 


ment demurred; and I did not support 
Mattheson’s claim to be considered a 
young and romantic actor. A coolness 
sprang up between us; I did not en- 
courage it. I liked him, and took no 
count of his eccentricities. One day he 
came to me and said, “ Well, my turn has 
come at last! I am going to get even 
with you. It is an operetta; I have 
written the libretto, and am to play the 
hero ; the hero is a prince, and wears a 
splendid costume!” “ All right, Arthur,” 
I said, ‘‘I shall be 
there.” He _ smiled, 
and put on a mock- 
heroic air. “At 
Drury Lane, if you 
please!” Having 
thus revenged him- 
self on his partner, 
who did not see him 
as the engineer in 
Liz, he went on his 
way rejoicing. The 
night came. It was 
a slight story. 
Arthur's collaborator 
had overlaid it with 
music that was ex- 
cellent of its kind, 
but more suitable to 
grand opera, or even 
oratorio, than to a 
fanciful fairy tale, the 
motif of which turned 
upon the established ordinance of a mythi- 
cal country, where any person found eating 
peas with a knife incurred the penalty of 
death. The operetta began rather slowly ; 
the music was heavy, the story developed 
in a languid way. Mattheson, as a foreign 
prince, had been convicted of eating peas 
with a knife, and was condemned to die; 
but was allowed three wishes touching 
the manner of his death. Poor Matthe- 
son, giving extra emphasis to the situa- 
tion, walked moodily up and down the 
stage, and then, with a theatrical pause, 
looked at the house, and exclaimed, with 
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much tragic trepidation, ‘What shall I 
wish?” We had hardly propounded the 
question than the answer came from the 
gallery, in sharp, strong tones, “Wish 
the bloomin’ curtain was down! That’s 
what we wish!” The entire house roared 
with laughter. Mattheson’s eyes fell 
upon the stall where I was sitting, in the 
very front row. He had noted me from 
the first. I can see the appealing, crest- 
fallen look in the painted face of the 
discomfited prince. It was no good going 
on. Every time the actor began to speak 
the house laughed. The little piece was 
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finished more or less in dumb show. “And 
the managerial brute is going to take 
it off to-morrow night,” said Mattheson a 
few days afterwards, when I looked him 
up to condole with him. One often hears 
smart @-profos bits of unexpected repartee 
from the gallery, in response to stage 
questions that are not addressed to the 
house; but I don’t remember anything 
so prompt and to the purpose as that 
quick, sharp shot, falling like the bolt of 
a catapult on the head of the actor, who 
staggered under it—“ Wish the bloomin’ 
curtain was down !” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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STUDIES OF FAIR WOMEN. IV. 
By W; & D. Downey. 


STUDIES OF FAIR WOMEN Vv 
By W. & D. Dewney. 


A VERY JUVENILE ROMANCE. 


BY “KEN.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. H. 


Q)AST night, like the French 
“| King, I gave myself the 
trouble to be born. When 
they brought me the intelli- 
gence that it was my turn to go back to 
the Earth, they asked me if I had any 
choice to make as to locality. ‘ Any- 
where,” I replied, “ barring the tropics ” 
—and then I added dreamily, ‘‘some- 
where where I shall see Mary Burslem.” 

Iam screaming violently. I seem to 
have been screaming ever since I returned 
to the world—and accompanying my 
screams are convulsive movements of the 
head and arms. Both cries and motion 
are curiously independent of volition—I 
would stop them if I could. The noise 
is very distracting to one’s current of 
thought, and do what I will I cannot 
avoid a feeling of anxiety for the safety of 
my head—it wags so violently. I must 
review my position and gain some clear 
ideas as to my environment. 

I am lying in the lap of a middle-aged 
female—she is painfully uncomely. My 
only alternative to gazing into her features 
is to study the ceiling. Of course I choose 
the latter, but oh! how supremely dull it 
is! And should not one’s every moment 
be filled with intensest feeling? I am 
exceedingly anxious, now, to live the per- 
fect life. Yet how is one to burn witha 
hard gem-like flame under these condi- 
tions? This distracting wagging! Surely 
at more mature years it would give mea 
crick in the neck. 

A certain glow is perceptible on the 
ceiling ; I conclude there is a fire some- 
where—probably in the grate. I wonder 
is it summer or winter? And who am 
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I? Well, well, these questions no doubt 
will settle themselves in time. Now to 
sleep! Will this terrible screaming never 
cease P 


I had a shock to-day. Dozing in the 
embrace of my nurseg I became con- 
scious of a voice which I thought I 
recognised, and, sleepily unclosing my 
eyes, encountered the detestable visage of 
—Jones! Fora moment I felt quite faint, 
but luckily it passed unobserved and I 
was able to brace up all my faculties 
in an endeavour to unravel the situation. 
Jones here! evidently on the most in- 
timate terms! It could not be; fate 
could not play so unkind a trick as to 
make me the offspring of—/ones/ And 
then, as I endeavoured to contro] my 
features sufficiently to return his oily 
smile with a repellent scowl, a sudden 
thought stung me like a scorpion. Jones 
had earned my undying hatred in the past 
by his persevering courtship of Mary 
Burslem. Could anything so horrible 
have occurred? I stole a hurried glance 
at the bedstead and breathed again. That 
placid, smiling, profoundly uninteresting 
lady bore no resemblance to Mary Burs- 
lem—but the shock had proved too much 
for my nerves. Appalling shrieks were 
issuing from my lips, and everything 
movable in my anatomy was convulsively 
jerking and waggling. I had to be 
walked to and fro and dandled up and 
down in the air while Jones fled hastily 
from the room. These energetic measures 
after a time reduced me to a state of 
coma. But is Jones my father? And 
what has become of Mary Burslem? 


I made terrific efforts to greet Mary. 
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Under no circumstances can I ever get 
up any filial feeling for Jones! 


I am happy to think all doubts as to 
my parentage are set at rest. I have 
seen my father. He appeared very much 
afraid of me. He is the brother of Jones 
—Harry Jones by name. I shall always 
think of him as Harry. He appears 
not unamiable, but I cannot help regret- 
ting his relationship to Jones. Would 
Mary ever consent to be Jones’ niece ? 


I am a month old to-day. Shall I never 
see Mary? Iam gaining a little—just a 
little—control over my limbs. This 
morning, after long effort, I succeeded in 
touching the toes of my left foot with my 
right hand—or rather, meaning to touch 
them I struck them a violent blow. Of 
course the unexpected pain caused me to 
cry excessively, but now that I have some- 
what recovered I am feeling great pride 
in my progress. 


This afternoon Mary called! I was 
taken down to see her. Seated in my 
mother’s lap, I made terrific efforts to 
greet Mary. My mouth opened and shut, 
my hands clasped and unclasped them- 
selves, one eye revolved wildly in its 
socket while the other blinked with the 
utmost rapidity. Never have I beep so 
moved! Luckily I was carried away be- 
fore convulsions supervened. 


I have seen Mary again and a most 
annoying contretemps has _ occurred. 
The presence of Jones—my Uncle Fred 
I presume I must learn to call him— 
moderated my transports the moment 
ITentered the room. Both he and Mary 
evinced an admiration for me, which the 
former certainly never exhibited in my 
-former existence. I began to feel some- 
what drowsy, but woke up suddenly at a 
remark of Mary’s—something connecting 
myself with “trailing clouds of glory.” 
Some curious association of ideas caused 


me immediately to think of sulphurous 
fumes, and I sniffed anxiously about after 
them. This incautious sniffing led to an 
attack of hiccoughs, and—so delicate is my 
organisation !—suffice it to say I became 
exceedingly unwell. Mary was sympathy 
itself, but Jones laughed in an unfeeling 
manner as I was taken away. Icould not 
refrain from tears at my humiliating posi- 
tion. 


More and more I cherish my love for 
Mary, and I am beginning to feel a con- 
viction that Mary returns it. Under these 
conditions, honour would seem to point 
to a declaration: but that I feel is an im- 
possibility for several months to come. 
And although I am beginning to find my 
memory exceedingly treacherous regard- 
inz details of my former existence, I am 
inclined to think no offer of marriage 
would be considered serious before one 
is at least five years of age. Five years !— 
an eternity to wait. 


I am stunned! Is it possible that 
what I have just heardis true? Vulgar as 
my nurse is, I have never yet found her 
untruthful. Mary engaged to that mis- 
creant Jones | 


My memory is becoming most capsi- 
cious. This morning I woke up with a 
curious pain—in my gums it seemed to 
be. Then I suddenly recollected—and 
knew the pain was in my heart. 

No—the pain ¢s in my gums! What 
can be going to happen now ? 


The pain in my gums is terrible. I 
scream all day and all night. I can think 
of nothing else. 


Yesterday there was a great bustle and 
excitement in the house. I missed my 
usual morning walk, but in the afternoon 
I was taken round to a place where I 
have never been befure. There were 
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great numbers of gaily-dressed individuals 
who fluttered round me, but the one who 
embraced me most heartily they called 
Mary. I think I have seen her before— 
in fact, there is some dim connection in 
my mind between Mary and that incessant 
pain in my gums. She left the house 
enveloped in clouds of some unknown 
substance. I had an opportunity of ex- 
amining a large quantity which had fallen 
in my perambulator—it was white, gritty, 
and extremely uncomfortable to lie upon. 


I got but little sleep on the homeward 
journey. 


I have two beautiful white, white teeth ! 
\7e are all so pleased and prouc, but I 
hope they won’t expect me to get any 
more! ‘Two total strangers called to-day 
—their names transpired—Uncle Fred 
and, if I remember rightly, Aunt Mary. 
They were conspicuously ill-bred in their 
persistent endeavours to make me say 
“da”! But I foiled their curiosity ! 
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A NEW GAME. “Whatever is all this noise about ?” 
By Starr Wood. ‘©Oh, mother, such fun ; we’ve locked Daddy up in the cupboard, and 


when he gets a little angrier Reggie is going into the Lion's Den.” 


OUR ABC AND ITS HISTORY. 


BY REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., F.G.S. 


HE letters of our alphabet : 
what are they? Whence 
came they ? Who invented 
them, and how old are 
they? These are questions 
of the deepest interest, and 

yet how many people ever stop to ask 
themselves about such matters? Many 
a scholar, or “man of letters,” is hope- 
lessly in the dark on this subject, and, 
if we were to ask him the above ques- 
tions, could tell us no more than the 
man in the street. I propose very 
briefly to show that 
letters, like most 
things, have a history, 
and a long one too. 
Strange as it may seem 
at first, there can no 
longer be any doubt 
that every one of the 
letters of our alphabet 
was once a picture of 
some familiar object ! 
At present it is only 
possible to trace the 


evolution in a_ few 
cases. 
Some _ races have 


never developed any 
system of writing at 
all, but only a few pic- 
torial memoranda, so 
to speak, whichanyone 
could read. Such pic- 
tures are called ideo- 
grams. Other races, 
more gifted, have care- 
fully elaborated a sys- 
tem of writing by 
syllables, each syllable 


Thot records the years of Kameses II. 


From “* The Daton of Civilisation" (Society 
or Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 


being denoted by a pictorial symbol. Th's 
iscalled phonetic writing, and each symbul 
is called a phonogram, or written sound. 
And lastly, one nation, of which we will 
speak presently, created the last steps and 
invented the alphabetic method, or writing 
by letters. There are three steps, or stages, 
in the invention of letters. We will en- 
deavour to show that our letters are not 
arbitrary symbols chosen at random, and 
without a history, but that they are de- 
rived from the pictorial hieroglyphics of 
the ancient Egyptians, since the time when 
Khufu (or Cheops) 
built the Great Pyra- 
mid, and even long 
before then. 
Inordertoshow how 
such transformations 
have come about, it 
will be necessary to 
givea brief account of 
picture-writing as it 
existed in Egypt and 
China and other cou:1- 
tries. There are five 
systems of picture-writ- 
ing, all of which have 
been independently in- 
vented, namely: the 
Egyptian ; the Cunei- 
form (Babylonian and 
Assyrian) ; the Chi- 
nese ; the Mexican or 
Aztec ; and the Yuca- 
tan andCentral Ameri- 
can. Every nation 
that has developed a 
system of writing has 
begun with pictures 
pure and simple, or, in 
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other words, used ideograms only. Such 
symbols would be universally intelligible, 
and would only require explanation when 
they began to deviate from their original 
form. In the Chinese we findaconsiderable 
number of symbols which were unques- 
tionably at first pictorial. They can be 
traced to older forms, though only slight 
vestiges of their original meaning can 
be detected in them. Such are called 
“images” by the Chinese themselves in 
contrast to others called letters, and hence 
we have in their name a proof of their 
original use as ideograms. For example, 
a small half-circle with a dot inside stands 
for the sun ; a thin crescent-shaped figure 
stands for the moon ; three zig-zags (like 
the teeth of a saw pointing upwards), 
for mountains, Such pictures were some- 
times combined to express actions and 
ideas. Thusan ear and a door expressed 
understanding. A few were symbolic, as 
a hand to denote a workman—who is still 
often spoken of as a “hand.” ‘Iwo valves 
of a shell-fish denote friends, because 
they are united. “But it is obvious that 
the possibilities of such a’primitive system 
would be very limited. It would be im- 
possible by such means to write down a 
sentence. For this purpose symbols re- 
presenting sounds are required. Now it 
seems clear that the Chinese and other 
nations gradually arrived at the invention 
of phonograms, or symbols representing 
sounds, by taking an ideogram and allow- 
ing it to stand for the name by which it 
was known. Ideograms as such would 
not last long; people would naturally 
begin after a short time to connect the 
name of the thing with the picture repre- 
senting it. In this way ideograms would 
give birth to phonograms. 

But objects might be taken to re- 
present sounds without any regard to 
the original sense, just as we might draw 
the figures of an eye, a saw, and a 
horse, for ‘I siwa horse.” Such writings, 
familiar to scus-ol-boys, are known by the 
name “Rebus,” because the sounds are 
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denoted by the things drawn. It is in 
this way that a phonetic system arises. 

A good example of this process may be 
found in the Aztec. When Christianity 
was first introduced into Mexico, the 
Lord’s Prayer was reduced to writing in 
the following manner :— 

The Mexican symbols nearest to the 
two syllables of pater were a flag (sounded 
as Pantli) and a rock (¢e¢/); pater was 
therefore represented pictorially by a 
flag and a rock; we cannot tell whether 
it was sounded as fan-fet/, or only as 
pa-te. In the same way zoster was repre- 
sented phonetically by zoch-tet/, pictorially 
by the Indian fig (nocht/t), and the rock 
as before. This is an instance of the ap- 
plication of symbols to denote sound 
without regard to the original sense. But 
further than this the Aztec language did 
not pass. The Chinese, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Hittites, and others, 
worked out an elaborate method of syllabic 
writing by means of pictures. In the 
course of centuries the pictures became so 
much reduced or modified as to show 
very little, if any, resemblance to what 
they once were. Thus the Babylonic 
cuneiform or wedge-shaped symbols were 
derived from the linear hieroglyphics 
or sculptures of an earlier age. In the 
same way the Egyptians invented a run- 
ning or cursive writing for ordinary pur- 
poses, the symbols of which were simpli- 
fied hieroglyphics, while the old pictures 
were retained for monumental purposes. 
The final stage in the art of writing is the 
alphabetic method, and it was the most 
difficult of inventions. In fact, it repre- 
sents an immense advance on either of 
the previous stages. To this day the 
Chinese are without an alphabet. They 
have never got beyond syllabic writing, 
which is very clumsy and difficult to learn, 
the number of symbols being enormous. 
It takes about twenty years to learn to 
write Chinese, and about six thousand 
symbols and groups of symbols require to 
be learned. The result is that few have 


A sitting scribe, Gizeh Museum. 


From ‘The Dawn of Civilisation" (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 


the patience and industry necessary to 
overcome the difficulties, and so a serious 
hindrance to their improvement and civili- 
sation is placed uponthem. On the other 
hand, the Egyptians got beyond the sylla- 
bic stage, and used some of their hiero- 
glyphics to represent letters only. Butat 
the same time they could not give up old 
methods to which they clung so affection- 


ately, and the letters were merely used to 
help themselves out of the great and end- 
less difficulties of their system. Thus, 
after writing a word syllabically, they 
often put some of the letters by the 
side of it. At the same time they 
also retained the still older ideograms 
of the first stage and used them as an- 
other means of helping out their clumsy 
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syllabic system. After the name of a 
man they would place a picture represent- 
ing a man, after the name of a town, the 
picture which stood for a town. Such 
pictures are called “ Determinatives,” 
because they help to determine the mean- 
ing of a sound, especially in cases where 
the sound has several meanings—as in 
our word Bee. The Chinese do the 


Scribe with his inkstand on the table. 


From Wilkinson's “ Ancient Egyptians.” (Puo- 
lished by John Alurray.) 


same. Thus Egyptian writing became a 
confused jumple of ideograms, syllabic, 
and alphabetic symbols. To us it seems 
strange that they should have got so near 
to the invention of the alphabet and yet 
have failed to attain to it. But it must 
be remembered that in these early times 
the art of writing was believed to have 
been a divine revelation from the gods, 
and therefore the symbols and methods 
would have divine authority and sanction, 
and to do away with that which was thus 
revealed would appear to be an act of 
gross impiety. The best authorities on 
this subject consider that such a radical 
change could only have been effected by 
a neighbouring nation coming fresh to the 
subject and unfettered by any traditional 
system. The invention of the alphabct 
is ascribed to the Phoenicians, and this 
tradition is believed to be true. But the 
subject has not yet been fully worked out. 
They were a business-like people, whose 
ships went trading over all parts of the 
known world. They saw the need of 
something simpler than the Egyptian 
methods for business purposes, and con- 
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ceived the idea of having only one symbol 
for one letter instead of perhaps half-a- 
dozen, as the Egyptians had, and of 
abolishing the syllabic and ideographic 
symbols entirely. It is certainly difficult 
to believe that the Phoenician alphabet 
was developed in Pheenicia, and the 
thcory that its letters were derived from 
an Egyptian source is steadily gaining 
ground. We have already mentioned 
the fact that the Egyptians used a cur- 
sive writing or simplified form of hiero- 
glyphs for writing on papyrus (a kind of 
shorthand to them), and we are led to 
believe that the Phoenicians chose their 
alphabet from among these _hieratic 
symbols. ‘They gave to them fanciful 
names of their own, quite distinct from 
the names of the objects represented by 
corresponding hieroglyphs. They were 
a Semitic people, and the names of their 
letters are preserved in the Hebrew 
alphabet. The advantages of an alpha- 
betic system compared to any other are 
so obvious that they hardly need to be 
pointed out, but perhaps we fail to ap- 
preciate fully the magnitude of the task 
accomplished by these gifted people. On 
this subject Canon Isaac Taylor says :— 


a 
Scribe writing on a writing tablet. Two 
cases for carrying materials. 


From Wilkinson's" Ancient Egyptians.” (Pub- 

lished by John Murray.) 

“To invent and bring to perfection the 
score or so of handy symbols for the ex- 
pression of spoken sounds which we call 
the Alphabet has proved to be the most 
arduous enterprise on which the human 
intellect has ever been engaged. Its 
achievement tasked the genius of the 
three most gifted races of the ancient 
world. It was begun by the Egyptians, 
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continued by the Semitcs, and finally 
perfected by the Greeks.” 

The same writer says that: ‘all exist- 
ing alphabets are linked together by the 
tie of common parentage.” The Semitic 
alphabet thus invented is believed to be 
the source whence all other alphabets 
have been derived, but we must not be 
dogmatic. New discoveries may alter 
this conclusion. No other nation has 
succeeded in independently inventing an 
alphabet. The oldest known Semitic 
writing is on the famous Moabite stone 
(discovered in 1868), with its inscription 
of Mesha, King of Moab. He was a con- 
temporary of Ahab and Jehoram. The 
curious letters it contains may be regarded 
as representing the alphabet of the roth 
century B.C., or nearly 3,000 years ago. 
Taking the letters of all the known 
alphabets of the world, we find they 
contain some two or three thousand 
letters. 

It will suffice to take two or three 
letters as examples, and to show their 
relationship to the original Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. The letter F is evidently 
derived from the well-known hieroglyphs 
of the little horned viper (Cerastes) of 
Egypt, which we know to have been used 


oe 


for a sound like for v. The two bars are 
survivals of the horns and the vertical 
stroke represents the body, but the F 
should be lying on it back thus 2 to 
show the similarity. The hieratic form 
9] preserves the likeness very well. The 
letter V comes from the same hieroglyphs; 
V and U are derivatives. Again, the 
letter M is supposed to bederived from the 
Egyptian Mulak, which was the name for 
owl, and so the owl stood for the letter M 
because its name began with M; probably 
at first it stood for the syllable Mu and 
then for M without the vowel. In writing 
on papyrus the picture was considerably 
modified, and so the hieratic symbol 


for M bears only a slight resemblance to 
the owl. But, nevertheless, the Moabite 
and the early Greek M show a likeness 


IA 


to the original form. Taking our Eng 
lish form of it we see hardly any traces of 
the original owl, but on comparing it with 
its ancestral Greek and Moabite forms 
we can still see certain indications of its 
owlish origin. Again, the letter N shows 
certain survivals from the Egyptian zig- 
zag line for running water, from which 
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it was taken. Put a series of N's togetner 
and you get something very like it. And 
lastly, our S is derived from the Egyptian 
hieroglyph of a goose, which stood for 
the word Se, as the following picture shows, 
only the S has been turned round. And so 


with the others ; in nearly every case they 
contain, in spite of long-continued usage, 
manifest features derived from the primi- 
tive pictures from which they are 
descended. This theory of the origin of 
letters comes from an eminent French- 
man, M. de Rougé. It is not yet com- 
pletely worked out, but further discoveries 
may be shortly expected. In these days 
we are getting accustomed to the idea of 
gradual growth and development in all 
things, and the conception so wonderfully 
taught by Darwin with regard to plants 
and animals has opened out new fields of 
thought to men engaged in other works. 
We begin now to sce growth and develop- 
ment everywhere. In every domain of 
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thought this sublime idea has been fruitful. 
We have the Evolution of Art, of Morality 
and Religion, of the Solar System, and of 
man himself. And lastly, this article is 
written to show that the familiar letters 
of the alphabet are no exception to this 
law, but have gone through a long series 


of changes in the course of more than 
6,000 years. The only difference is 


that they have been subjected to a 
downward development or degradation, 
becoming at each stage less and less 
like the original pictures from which 
they were derived. 


MISLEADING BOOK TITLES. 
By Alan Wright. 
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““NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SHEEPFOLDS.” 
By John Ruskin, 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


LY ARCHIBALD FORDES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM 


CHAPTER VII, 
THE COUP D’ETAT. 
RINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON had 
sworn, in the presence of God, 
and before the French people, “to re- 
main faithful to the democratic Repub- 
lic, and to defend the Constitution.” 


NUMEROUS SOURCES. 


Then, asking leave to address a few 
words to the Assembly, he said, “I 
shall regard as enemies to the country 
all who should attempt to subvert the 
Constitution, and between me and the 
Assembly will exist the most perfect 
harmonies of views. The policy of 


Léon de Malleville, Minister of the Interior. 
(From a lithograph.) 


Odilon Barrot. 


France should be peace abroad, and a 
spirit of conciliation at home. I have 
called to my Council honourable men who, 
sprung from various origins, are a guaran- 
tee of conciliation. . . . The Govern- 
ment will be neither Utopian nor re- 
actionary. We will make the happiness 
of the country ; and we hope that, with 
the blessing of God, if we do not accom- 
plish great things, we shall endeavour to 
do good things.” 

The Citizen-President had three years 
before him in which to make good these 


words ; but, as it turned out, they were 
mere words and nothing more. The 
“men distinguished for talent and patriot: 
ism” whom he had called to his Councils, 
he soon gave to understand that he had 
little regard for their advice, and he did 
not delay to apprize them that he had no 
intention of according to them the re 
sponsibilities which etiquette ascribes to 
high official functionaries. When he de- 
manded of the Minister of the Interior 
the delivery to him of the papers and 
evidence relating to the Strasburg and 


Ferdinand Barrot. 


“ re- 


Boulogne affairs, M. de Mallevile, 
fusing to be a purloiner of public docu- 
ments,” resigned from the Ministry. This 
first and most respectable of the half- 
dozen Ministries which, with intervals of 
no Ministry at all, the Prince-President 
formed and dismissed in the course of 
the three years from December, 1848, to 
December, 1851, had Odilon Barrot for 


its chief, and it had to be reconstructed 
almost as soon as formed. When, after 
sundry chops and changes, it went to 
pieces in October, 1849, the Prince-Presi- 
dent fell back on his devoted adherents, 
Persigny and Ferdinand Barrot, to form a 
Ministry. They constructed one of men 
independent of party ties, but in the main 
devoted to the policy of the Elvsée. 
F 
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From this time commenced that system 
of puppet administration, in which neither 
genius, experience, nor patriotism, neither 
honesty nor personal honour, could inter- 
vene to check or modify the absolute will 
of the Prince-President. To follow the 
ministerial history of the subsequent 
periods would be a humiliating and un- 
profitable task. In three years Louis 
Napoleon had some eighty or ninety 
Ministers—the Cabinet generally consist- 
ing of ten members—-to not one of whom 
did he accord an unreserved confidence, 
except to Saint-Arnaud and de Maupas, 
members of the Ministry during which 
the Coup d’ Etat occurred. 

The Prince-President held on his way 
to the ultimate goal. In his domestic 
policy his first acts were to suspend 
universal suffrage now that it had served 
his turn; to shackle the press; to sup- 
press associations of all kinds—in a word, 
to crush the expression of public opinion. 
The Church party having been propitiated 
and military ardour gratified by the bom- 
bardment of Rome, the systematic cor- 
ruption of the army was undertaken. 
Champagne, sausages, and cigars were dis- 
tributed lavishly among whole regiments 
on the plains of St. Maur and Satory, the 
recompense for which was shouts of 
“ Vive Napoleon!” and “Vive l’Em- 
pereur!” Those proceedings, which 
stank in the nostrils of all Europe, justly 
alarmed the Constitutional party in 
France. This alarm was the more jus- 
tifiable because the Constitution had 
jealously provided that the President 
should never have any personal command 
of the army. Yet Louis Napoleon, with 
no other military rank than that of a 
captain of artillery in the Swiss service, 
wore the uniform of a French general 
officer, and surrounded himself with an 
état-major, aides-de-camp, and orderly 
officers. He reviewed troops, distributed 
orders and honours with all the forms 
employed by soldier-sovereigns, and in all 
respects deported himself as the general- 


in-chief of the army. Then followed those 
demonstrations, ostentatious progresses 
through the provinces, feasting, and 
speech-making, in which “ the consoli- 
dation of the new institutions of the 
country” were phrases which were min- 
gled with allusions to a “great name,” 
and the policy and institutions of a ‘‘great 
ancestor.” 

Nothing proved more fully the concilia- 
tory character of the Assembly as a body, 
than the manner in which, though its 
members were justly jealous of imperial 
banquets and imperial progresses among 
the troops and through the provinces, 
they abstained from cutting them short 
by refusing the supplies expended in pay- 
ing of those extravagancies. They made 
allowance for the hereditary vanity of the 
President; and deemed it the wisest 
policy to allow the period of his rule, 
as limited by the Constitution, to elapse 
without insisting qn a rigid adherence to 
justice and public honesty. 

The Constitution had contemplated, on 
a principle of economy, a President with- 
out a court. It had provided that ‘he 
should be lodged at the public expense, 
and that he should receive a stipend of 
600,030 francs (£24,000) per annum.” 
This sum the Assembly, with a certain 
liberality, consented to double by an ad- 
ditional vote, under the pretext of “ ex- 
penses of display,” with 150,000 francs 
extra for charities, &c.; making the 
President’s total official income about 
1,625,000 francs, in addition to the ex- 
penses of his palace, being above a mil- 
lion francs more than the sum specified 
in the Constitution. But even this 
amount proved insufficient for the Prince’s 
occasions, surrounded as he was by an 
entourage of courtiers, and maintaining a 
semi-imperial luxury—to say nothing of 
roast fowls and champagne to 20,000 men 
at St. Maur, and 30,000 more a week 
later at Satory. Previous to these expen. 
ditures, the President had asked, through 
his Ministry, for a large supplementary 
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addition to these sums—indeed, for no 
less than 1,400,000 francs. The Assem- 
bly with some reluctance voted this extra- 
ordinary allowance also, chiefly on the 


about five times the amount specified in 
the Constitution, in sp.te of the eloquent 
protest of M. de Montalembert the As- 
sembly refused the credit by a majority of 


Charles de Montalembert. 


persuasion of General Changarnier. But 
when, after the reviews of St. Maur and 
Satory, the President, in February, 1851, 
made yet another demand for 1,809,000 
francs, and intimated that he expected 
his annual income should be fixed at 
3,425,000 francs (about £140,000), being 


102. Indiscreet friends of the President 
proposed a national subscription to fur- 
nish the moneys which the Assembly had 
declined to grant; but the Prince, to do 
him justice, promptly suppressed this pro- 
ject. His reply to the defeat of his Mini- 
ster of Finance, according to Mr. Jerrold, 
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was the reduction of his establishment, 
and the sale of some of his horses and 
carriages. 

Louis Napoleon, to do him justice, was 
profuse rather than avaricious. His hand 
was ever open, however unworthy was the 
suppliant. He sincerely loved France, 
and was zealous for her welfare. In his 
message to the Assembly in the Session 
of 1850, he dwelt on plans prepared for 
the completion of the main lines of rail- 
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way, for the construction of canals and 
highroads, and the improvement of rivers. 
Attention had been given to the introduc- 
tion of agricultural machinery, the #m- 
provements in breeds of cattle and horses, 
the application of scientific farming and 
cultivation, and the establishment of 
model farms. Other measures affecting 
the development of arts, manufacture, 
and industry, were in progress. The 
President was already projecting the em- 
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bellishments and drainage of the capital. 
The prolongation of the Rue de Rivoli, 
and the demolition of the old stalls and 
tenements which had long disfigured the 
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decide in favour of a revision of the 
Constitution, a Constituent Assembly will 
recast our fundamental laws, and will 


regulate the future of the Executive power. 


r 


Colonel Fleury. 


Place de Carrousel were voted; but the 
completion of the Louvre had to be tem- 
porarily postponed, although the measure 
would have given work to the unem- 
ployed. 

In the same message he referred signi- 
ficantly to the future. “If,” said he, “you 


If you do not, the people, in 1852, will 
give expression to its will. Rest assured 
that what pre-occupies me is not who will 
govern France in 1852, but how to employ 
‘the time at my command, so that the 
transition be effected without disturbance.” 
When the Legislative Assembly, on May 


Ii. de Maupas, Prefect of Police. 
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25th, 1851, entered on its final year of 
existence, the two burning questions were 
the revision of the Constitution, and the 
prolongation of the President’s tenure of 
office. The question of the revision was 
lost by a considerable majority. But the 
vital portion of the Presidential message 
of November 6th was that in reference to 
the restoration of universal suffrage, upon 
which the Prince had now fixed his hopes 
of re-election. This measure, however, 
like that of the revision, was lost; and 
with it the last hope of an accommoda- 
tion between the President and the As- 
sembly. 

The President had displayed firmness 
in the crisis of January, 1851, by boldly 
dismissing General Changarnier from the 
command of the army. On October 26th 
was announced the formation of a new 
Ministry, the most important members of 
which were General Saint-Arnaud, the 
hero of the recent campaign against the 
Kabyles, who was appointed Minister of 
War, and M. de Maupas, recently a 
provincial Prefect, and now holding the 
office of Prefect of Police. Colonel 
Fleury it was who answered for Saint- 
Arnaud’s entire devotion to the cause of 
the President, and whose mission it had 
beén to bring him from Algeria to a higher 
sphere in Paris. General Magnan during 
the Coup d’ Etat was Saint-Arnaud’s second 
in command. He had not cared to be 
informed as to the events in which he 
was to participate ; he chose to remain 
the soldier who simply obeyed his chief, 
and confined himself to his military 7é/e. 
The other African generals who came to 
command divisions in the army of Paris, 
were for the most part soldiers of whom 
the country had reason to be proud, and 
who were later to add to the glory of 
France in the Crimea and in Italy. De 
Maupas was something of a busybody and 
his self-complacency was amusing, but he 
was a loyal and devoted creature of 
the Prince-President, knew his duty as 
assigned to him, and carried it out with 
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a characteristic thoroughness, and, it may 
be added, a characteristic fussiness. 

To the officers of the regiments newly 
arrived in Paris, who were received on 
November gth by the Prince-President on 
the Elysée, he thus spoke: “ In receiving 
the officers of the various regiments who 
succeed each other in the Paris garrison, 
I congratulate myself that I see them 
animated by the military spirit which was 
once our glory, and which to-day provides 
our security. Your duties you have ever 
discharged with honour, whether on 
African or on French soil, and you have 
always amidst trials preserved discipline 
intact. I trust that those trials will not 
recur, but should grave circumstances 
ever bring their return and compel me to 
appeal to your devotion, it would not fail 
me, I am sure, because I know that I 
would not ask you to do aught in- 
compatible with my rights, with the 
honour of a soldier, with the welfare of 
the country, because I have placed at 
your head men who possess all my 
confidence and deserve yours; and be- 
cause if ever the hour of danger should 
strike, I should not do as did the Govern- 
ments which preceded me and say to you 
“Go; I will follow you; but ‘I go, 
follow me.’” 

The Prince was addicted to procrasti- 
nation. November 2oth was the first 
chosen date for the Coup a’ Etat; then he 
preferred the 25th; then again he was for 
the 28th; presently asked for a fresh 
delay and proposed the znd December ; 
and finally proposed to alter that day for 
one in the next week but one. The 2nd 
December was finally fixed on, and only 
just not too late. ‘The question is,” said 
Changarnier to Odilon Barrot, “ which of 
us two, Louis Napoleon or myself, will 
take the initiative.” Upon Odilon Bar- 
rot asking him bluntly whether he 
was in a position to arrest the Presi- 
dent, Changarnier replied that, when- 
ever he received an order to do so, 
he would put him in a fanter @ Salade 
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and drive him to Vincennes without more 
ado. 

On the evening of December 1st the 
Prince-President held his customary re- 
ception in the Elysée, at which were 
present a throng of officers, deputies, 
diplomats, and distinguished foreigners. 
Hostile deputies who were on the watch 
went away in the conviction that no- 
thing extraordinary was in the immediate 
future. About nine the Prince went into 
his private room for a short time, remark- 
ing to his secretary that ‘‘nobody had 


the least suspicion,” and he went care-. 


fully over the proclamations which he 
had prepared, and which in a few hours 
were to be posted on the walls of Paris; 
then, returning to his guests, he made 
a leisurely tour of the room, conversing 
with a group of ladies, and exchanging a 
passing word with a general or ambassador. 
At ten o'clock, as usual, he retired to his 
private room, remarking cheerfully to his 
secretary, “Do you know what is being 
said in the salons? ‘There is a general 
talk of an imminent Coup d’Etat, but it is 
not ours; it is a Coup d’Etat which the 
Assembly is preparing against me!” 
Presently Persigny entered, soon followed 
by the three members of the intimate 
Cabinet, de Maupas, Prefect of Police ; 
de Morny, Minister of the Interior ; 
and Saint-Arnaud, Minister of War. 
The proclamations, which in a few hours 
were to alter the destinies of France, 
were carefully re-read, and finally settled. 
Saint-Arnaud and de Maupas recapitu- 
lated the measures each had to carry into 
effect, and expressed their confidence that 
no hitch would be allowed to occur. Then 
the Prince bade his friends good-night, 
and retired to his bedroom. Morny went 
to play whist at the Jockey Club until he 
should come on duty at the Ministry of 
the Interior at seven on the following 
morning, by which time such difficulties 
as Saint-Arnaud and de Maupas might 
encounter would have been surmounted. 
Saint-Arnaud went to instruct General 


Magnan regarding the duties assigned to 
him ; he carefully detailed the military 
strength at the disposal of the latter to 
meet the contingency of a possible con- 
flict on the morrow ; and in concert with 
Magnan, on whom he could implicitly 
rely, he took every precaution as if in an 
enemy’s country. Colonel Espinasse was 
directed to surround the Assembly with a 
military cordon. 

When de Maupas left the Elysée he was 
accompanied by Colonel Béville, who was 
entrusted with the proclamations for the 
printers of the /mprimerie Nationale. A 
company of mobile gendarmerie entered 
the establishment along with the Colonel, 
sentries were posted at doors and windows, 
and the strictest orders were given to pre- 
vent all communication with the outside. 
The work was performed with expedition, 
and at the appointed hour the printed 
proclamations of the President, the Minis- 
ter of War, and the Prefect of Police, were 
in the hands of M. de Maupas for distri- 
bution among his men, for whom convey- 
ances were waiting ; and they started for 
every quarter of Paris and the suburban 
communes. At half-past seven the work 
of placarding was finished in Paris, be- 
tween eight and half-past in the outskirts, 

A grave responsibility rested on de 
Maupas—nothing less than the success 
or failure of the Coup @£Etat. Ifa single 
arrest should fail the alarm might be 
given, and would spread. But de Maupas 
was equal to the occasion. Every arrest 
was to be personally directed by a com- 
missary of police. He had chosen from 
among his subordinates for the most im- 
portant missions the men whom he judged 
to be the most energetic and most de- 
voted. The selected functionaries received 
at two o'clock in the morning instructions 
to present themselves at the Prefecture at 
a given moment and within short intervals, 
between three and half-past four a.m. On 
arrival they were absolutely isolated one 
from the other. Each was introduced 
into the Prefect’s room by himself, and 
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received every detail of his instructions 
from him alone. To each commissary 
the astute de Maupas confined himself to 
an announcement of the arrest with which 
he was entrusted, leaving him in”ignor- 
ance that he was participating in a collec- 
tive measure. No doubt, nevertheless, 
intelligent as they all were, those men 
understood that they were co-operating 
in the long spoken of Coup d’ Etat. “To 
each,” in de Maupas’ words, “TI recalled 
in brief terms what his duty required of 
him, the perils courage and energy can 
brave when the soul is inspired; I en- 
joined each one to shrink from no measure 
in the execution of his mission, but above 
all to protect and to respect, at the risk 
of his own life, those men whom he was 
detailed to arrest. Every few minutes, 
and without as yet communicating with 
any of his colleagues, a commissary left 
my room, and repaired to an indicated 
spot, where he found the staff necessary 
to an arrest which had to be made under 
such conditions that failure was almost 
impossible.” 

The prison of Mazas was chosen as 
the place of confinement for the State 
prisoners. To the Governor of Mazas 
was appointed a commissioner in extra- 
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ordinary of superior rank in the person 
of Colonel Thiérion, a man of approved 
energy, tact, and devotion. The persons 
who were to be arrested by the police 
were of different descriptions ; members 
of the Assembly more or less implicated 
in a counterplot, the heads of the secret 
societies, and the noted commanders of 
barricades. For the last fortnight they 
had all been watched, and never lost sight 
of by invisible agents. The total number 
of persons to be arrested amounted to 
seventy-eight, among whom were eighteen 
members of the Assembly, and _ sixty 
heads of secret societies and of barricades. 
It had been arranged by the Prefect of 
Police and the Minister of War that the 
several arrests should be made a quarter 
of an hour before the arrival of the troops 
at their respective destinations. The 
arrests were to take place simultaneously 
at a quarter-past six, and the agents were 
ordered to be at the doors of the persons 
specified at five minutes after six. LEvery- 
thing was effected with astonishing punc- 
tuality, and no arrest occupied a longer 
time than twenty minutes. Some of the 
details of those arrests presented traits so 
characteristic as to be worth narrating. 
Some had resisted; some had made 
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solemn protests; and some had frankly 
acknowledged that they had been out- 
witted. 

The commissary detailed to arrest 
General Changarnier found a difficuity 
in obtaining entrance; but his assistant 
got into the court-yard by passing through 
an immediately adjacent grocer’s shop, 
and so opening the door to his principal. 
The General was found in the doorway of 
his room, in his shirt, with a pistol in each 
hand: but he surrendered immediately, 
only saying, “I expected the Coup @ Etat, 


and now here it is.” He was promptly 
carried to Mazas. The commissaries 
entrusted with the task of arresting the 
two questors residing in the Palace of 
the Assembly, M. Baze and General le 
Flo, found the latter sound asleep; but 
he hurriedly dressed, while vehemently 
protesting against his arrest. He at- 
tempted to bully the commissary, and 
threatened to have him shot; then he 
poured abuse on the Prince-President, 
General Saint-Arnaud, and the Prefect of 
Police ; and it was only after some lively 
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resistance that he consented to leave his 
apartment.. M. Baze showed still greater 
irritation, and was even more violent than 
General le Flo. He resorted to every 
means of resistance, refused to dress him- 
self, and had almost to be carried by force 
to the carriage waiting for him. ‘The 
arrests of Generals de la Moricitre, of 
Bedeau, and of Colonel Charras gave rise 
to incidents similar to those in the case of 
M. Baze—the same fruitless resistance, 
and the same abortive attempts to address 
the troops on the way to Mazas. General 
Cavaignac was more guarded in the ex- 
pression of his anger, and remained: very 


dignified. M. Thiers was seized with a 
genuine terror when informed that he was 
arrested. He became quite incoherent— 
“He did not want to die, did not con- 
spire, for the future he would abstain from 
politics, and would retire abroad.” On 
discovering that his life was not in danger, 
the illustrious orator, sitting down on his 
bed, proceeded to harangue the com- 
missaries. When requested to rise and 
dress, he responded by a very unceremo- 
nious act, from which it would have been 
more decent to refrain. Then, still un- 
dressed, he produced a brace of pistols, 
remarking to the commissary, “I might 


General de la Moricitre, Minister of War and Deputy for Sarthe. 


blow your brains out; I am armed; and 
would have every justification for treat- 
ing you as a malefactor.” The com- 
missary quietly remarked that he could 
shoot also, and at the instance of M. 
Thiers that topic of remark was not con- 
tinued. When at length dressed and in 
the carriage, terror once again assailed 
M. Thiers. “You are going to have me 
shot,” he exclaimed. “TI see clearly that 
I am being led to execution.” Reassured 
on that point, he then tried to bribe the 
commissary into letting him escape by 
promise of a large reward. At Mazas 
M. Thiers fell into a state of complete 


prostration ; his strength wholly forsook 
him. M. Lagrange, who had come home 
in the morning thoroughly inebriated, in- 
dulged in the most violent imprecations. 
M. Cholat, powerless at first by the dread 
of being shot, regained fictitious courage 
by drinking a quantity of absinthe. The 
arrests of the various other representatives 
were not marked by any incident worthy 
of notice. When the arrested persons 
found themselves congregated in Mazas, 
there were many greetings of recognition ; 
bitter smiles and as bitter words were 
exchanged. “See how he treats us,” said 
General Changarnier to General Cayaig- 


General Cavaignac, President of the Council and Chief of the Executive. 


nac. ‘Well, he makes a mistake, because 
he would certainly have been re-elected 
next May, but now . . . ” Byhalf- 
past eight the last of the arrests were 
over. No attempts had been made to 
escape ; nor were thcre any attempts at 
rescue from outside. De Maupas’ instruc- 
tions had been carried out to the letter. 
No precautions had been neglected to 
secure the guardianship of his prisoners 
against any attempt on the part of foes 
and friends; and every possible measure 
had been taken to soften the severities 
inseparable from the situation. General 
Changarnier sent the following note to his 
sister: “Set your mind at rest; I am 


treated with the greatest consideration. 
M. de Maupas treats me like a gentle- 
man.” 

On the 3rd Gererals Bedeau, Eugene 
Cavaignac, Changarnier, la Moricitre, and 
le Flo, Colonel Charras, and MM. Royer 
and Baze were despatched by General 
Saint-Arnaud to the fortress of Ham, 
where they were treated with great 
leniency, had access to their families, 
and within a month were set at liberty. 
M. Thiers, after a few days at Mazas, 
where he was treated with great con- 
sideration, was conducted beyond the 
Rhine frontier and set at liberty. The 
Representatives who had been sent to 
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Mont Valérien and Vincennes were 
liberated within a few days, many within a 
few hours, of their arrest. 

Early on the morning of the 2nd M. de 
Persigny brought to the Elysée his report 
of the nocturnal proceedings. The Prince 
presently appeared, calm and cool as was 
his wont. De Morny was at the Minis- 
try of the Interior, telegraphing assidu- 
ously to the provinces. Saint-Arnaud 
was at work at the War Ministry. General 
Magnan had occupied all points with 
bodies of troops. De Maupas had sent 


of the proclamations among the crowd. 
Shouts of ‘* Vive Napoleon!” “ Vive ?’Em- 
pereur!” came from the massed sol- 
diery; and the excitement was intensi- 
fied when the Prince rode towards the 
Tuileries and entered the gardens of the 
Palace. “He is going to take posses- 
sion of the palace,” a workman was 
heard to say. “ /a fait son coup. Well, 
all the better; work will be slack no 
longer.” The Prince, however, was not 
going to the palace. He rode into the 
Place du Carrousel, where he reviewed 
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out his emissaries far and wide, tracking 
insurrectionists and rioters. Changar- 
nier’s counterplot had been foiled utterly 
by the arrest of himself and that of his 
principal accomplices. Among the earliest 
visitors to the Elysée were the Princess 
Mathilde, King Jerome, and Marshal 
Exelmans. At nine o’clock the Prince 
mounted his horse, and as he rode out 
from the courtyard of the Elysée, fol- 
lowed by his friends, his staff, and his 
mounted escort, handkerchiefs fluttered 
from every window, welcoming the cor- 
‘ége, as it deployed into the street. He 
rode on to the Place de la Concorde, 
enthusiastic adherents scattering copies 


the regiments of the line stationed there. 
His reception along the quays and boule- 
vards was diversified ; at points in sombre 
silence, at some with hostile manifesta- 
tions, at many with ebullitions of welcome. 
He returned tothe Elysée in good spirits, 
for his adventure seemed to have the 
approval of the masses, and on the whole 
he considered that he had been well re- 
ceived. Mr. Kinglake has asserted that the 
Prince remained gloomy and solitary dur- 
ing those eventful days. Captain Gronow, 
who witnessed what he described, says, 
on the other hand, that the Prince during 
his ride through the streets maintained 
his wonted equanimity, and was not more 
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grave and silent than usual; that he 
never for an instant flinched from pos- 
sible danger, but was always quietly pre- 
pared to meet it. “The Elysée,” con- 
tinues Captain Gronow, “was not closed 
to any visitors entitled to present them- 
selves. Those who were received found the 
Prince calm, collected, and urbane; he 
addressed all with his customary affability 
and kindness, and conversed freely upon 
various topics. He thinks and weighs be- 
fore he speaks, and what he says is concise 
and tothe point. His manner is certainly 
quiet and reticent—that of a grave and 


thoughtful man ; but this quiet is amply 
made up for by the flattering attention 
which he gives to the words of all with 
whom he speaks. He listens intelli- 
gently to everything that is said, and his 
replies and observations seem to evince a 
wish, not to express his own opinion, but 
to learn that of others. He never fails 
to appreciate with courtesy the views and 
opinions brought before him.” 
Notwithstanding the decree pronounc- 
ing the dissolution of the National As- 
sembly, the re-establishment of universal 
suffrage, the repeal of the law of 31st May, 
G 
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the announcement of the forthcoming 
elections, and the proclamation of the 
State of Siege, groups of members of 
the dissolved Assembly met in the Palais 
Bourbon on the morning of the 2nd, with 
the object of pronouncing the downfall of 
the Prince-President. ‘The Deputies in- 
sisted on seeing their President, M. Dupin, 
who for hours had recognised the futility of 
resistance. When at length he made his 
appearance, he wasted no words. “It is 
evident,” said he, “ that the Constitution 
is being violated. Right is with us; but, 


as we are the weuker party, I suggest your 
withdrawal. I have the honour to bid 
you adieu”; and M. Dupin summarily 
took his departure. A noisy demonstra- 
tion was being prepared, when a battalion 
of gendarmes abruptly cleared the cham- 
ber. A later meeting, at which were 
present about 300 Monarchist and Re- 
publican Deputies, was held at the Mairie 
of the roth Arrondissement. In this as- 
semblage M. Benoist d’Azy occupied th2 
presidential chair, and M. Berryer was the 
principal speaker. The orator addressed 
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from the window the groups of Deputies 
gathered in the outer courtyard. A decree 
was unanimously carried removing Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte from the presidercy 
of the Republic, and declaring that~the 
Executive power had passed by right into 
the hands of the National Assembly—an 
institution which no longer existed. In 
the midst of the confusion two of de 
Maupas’ commissaries entered the arena 
with soldiers at their backs, and sum- 
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High Court of Justice dispersed abrup‘ly 
at the sight of commissaries of police 
backed by soldiers, leaving behind them 
futile decrees declaring Louis Napoleon 
guilty of high treason, and convoking a 
national jury to proceed to judgment on 
him. 

Paris had rested perfectly quict through- 
out the critical day of December 2nd. 
But shrewd critics of the situation recog- 
nised the improbability that the calm 
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moned the gathering im:nediately to dis- 
perse. After a wrangle, the commissaries 
seized by the collar the president and 
vice-president ; and, when the representa- 
tives vehemently declared that they would 
yield only to force, they were marched 
arm-in-arm by twos through the streets 
to the barracks of the Quai d’Orsay, where 
they were shut up until later in the day, 
when they were driven away in omnibuses 
to a brief incarceration in Forts Valérien 
and Vincennes. Thus ended the parlia- 
mentary resistance to the Coup a’ Etat. The 
Iegal opposition was yet more feeble. The 


would last. The Reds were not the men 
to refrain from taking advantage of an 
opportunity so tempting. Before midnight 
Baudin, Schoelcher, Esquiros, and Madian 
de Montjau, the chosen leade’s of insur- 
rection, were already on the war-path. De 
Maupas had averted the ominous tolling 
of the tocsin by the expedient of cutting 
the bell-ropes and guarding the belfries. 
But the work of barricade-building was 
begun late in the evening on the old 
familiar fighting ground of the Temple, 
and of the Saint-Antoine, Saint-Martin, 
and Saint-Marceau quarters. ‘The masses, 
G2 
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however, were not forthcoming in their 
thousands ; and the leaders of anarchy 
postponed their activity until the early 
morning of the 3rd. It was to be a 
half-hearted insurrection—a very feeble 
repetition of the terrible days of June, 
1848, when the gutters ran with human 
blood. Behind the barricades there stood 
but a puny minority of malcontents ; 
opposed to them was a great mass of 
soldiery commanded by able chiefs, and 
the vast preponderance of contented 
Parisians, who stood for order and social 
security. 

During the 3rd there were for the most 


part mere desultory conflicts, in the course: 


of one of which Baudin was killed. A 
great part of the eastern quarters of Paris 
was a scene of riot, but as yet no general 
movement on the part of the troops was 
made. Magnan kept the mass of his 
soldiers in barracks, holding them fresh 
till the time for converging and overwhelm- 
ing action shouldar:ive. The two brigades 


which he sent out to deal with the insur- 
rectionists of the Faubourgs Saint-Antoine 
and Saint-Jaques, swept the barricades 
and scattered their defenders; and else- 
where detachments of chasseurs prevented 
barricade-building in and about the Rue 
du ‘Temple; but the day closed without 
serious fighting. _Magnan’s orders to his 
subordinate commanders for the 4th were 
firm and precise: “The troops mos:ly 
are to have their night’s rest ; the barri- 
cade-building is not to be interrupted. 
To-morrow at ten the army of Paris will 
proceed to carry the barricades with 
artillery.” 

During the forenoon of the 4th, 
Magnan was at the Place du Carrousel, 
while his army was steadily converging on 
the strongholds of the insurrection. At 
the appointed hour of two p.m. the Carrelet 
and Levasseur brigades headed for the 
centre of the insurgent faubourgs. The 
Bourgon brigade swept into position be- 
tween the Portes Saint-Martin and Saint- 
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Denis. Canrobert carried the great 
barricades thrown up in the Rue Faubourg 
Saint-Martin, and adjacent streets, his 
chasseurs attacking fiercely at the bayonet 
point. Dulac’s brigade, supported by 
artillery, cleared the Rue Rambuteau and 
its vicinity; Levasseur and Marulaz struck 
at the heart of the insurrection in the 
Rues du Temple, de Rambuteau, and 
the region of the Rue Saint-Denis ; and 
Coutrigis, from the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, took the barricades in reverse, 
and scattered their defenders in all 
directions. Desultory fighting still con- 
tinued about the Montmartre region, where 
Colonel Lourmel destroyed five barricades 
after dark, killing forty insurgents in carry- 
ing one of the five. There was no more 
actual fighting after that. On the 5th 
Magnan displayed, in a sort of parade to 
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the people, the entire army of Paris; 
detailing all arms to scour the streets in 
flying columns, and destroy all obstacles 
to free circulation. Thus ended the short- 
lived insurrection following on the Coup 
@ Etat, Paris beheld no longer an array of 
troops in her streets, and promptly resumed 
her business and her pleasures. The 
casualties of the Coup d’£tat were never 
accurately computed. De Maupas gives 
them as about 600 killed and wounded. 
But those figures do not include the 
Jacquerie in the provinces, which in many 
departments was virulent, bloody, and 
prolonged. Abominable atrocities were 
perpetrated in the Jura, Provence, and 
Languedoc, where pillage and assassina- 
tion were rife for days. At Clamency the 
insurgents had their will of the town for 
a day, and horrible cruelties were com- 
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mitted, while the Reds shouted, “Vive 
Barbés! Death to the rich.” Those 
bands of miscreants were ultimately 
dispersed by flying columns of regular 
troops, and the ringleaders of the 
insurrection were gradually secured. 
They were dealt with sternly, but justly. 
A large proportion of the sentences 
inflicted by the fixed commissions were 
remitted by commissioners charged with 
powers to remit punishments on an 
extensive scale. ‘‘ Compare,” wrote M. 
Chéron de Villiers, ‘‘the results of those 
mixed commissions with the condemna- 
tions pronounced against the insurgents 
of 1848, and the list of transportations to 


Cayenne at that period—and it will be 
easy to judge in which case moderation 
was shown.” 

There can be no question that the 
French nation as a whole approved of 
the act by which the Prince-President had 
done away with a factious Assembly, and 
disconcerted the Bourbon, Orleanist, and 
Socialist factions. Of the 8,116,773 
persons who voted on December 2oth, 
1851, no fewer than 7,439,216 indicated 
by their votes their approval of the deeds 
of December 2nd; and the tide of public 
opinion in regard to the Coup d’£tat 
set strongly in its favour through Con- 
tinental Europe. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Troops shooting insurgents in the Champ de Mars, December 6th. 1851. 
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H. C. Seppings Wright. 
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A CHAT WITH SEPPINGS WRIGHT. 


BY ROY COMPTON. 


Y first introduction to the 


versatile artist was not a 
personal one. 
It was in an officer’s 


cabin, on board a mag- 
nificent outward - bound liner of Sir 
Donald Currie’s fleet, that I heard a 
group of bronzed-faced men discussing 
the merits and points of a stirring sketch 
from Seppings Wright’s facile pencil, 
which depicted a large three-masted 
vessel beinz driven to its own destruc- 
tion by the fury of a S.E. gale, and 
which had been reproduced in an illus- 
trated paper lying upon the occupant’s 
bunk. 


“Any man could tell with half an cye 
that Wright was a sailor—ao chap could 
put his spars in like that unless he had 
been to sea,” was one of the several com- 
ments and criticisms which were abruptly 
summed up by the verdict of one that 
“Wright was a d—— good artist, and a 
d good fellow into the bargain.” In 
the good company of these sea-dogs I 
learned to know Mr. Seppings Wright as 
an artist, and to appreciate all the skill dis- 
played in his marine pictures, drawn with 
such life-like vividness. He has given 
us ocean life in all it phases, the River 
Thames in all its noods, perhaps none 
more interesting than that of two years 


Going round with the Reliefs. By H. Seppings Wright 


(From The Illustrated London News.” 


By special per mission of Sir William Ingram.) 
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By H. Seppings Wright. 


(Ly permission of Messrs. Cassell & Co., Lintited.) 


ago when he depicted the appearance of 
the frozen Thames (at Blackwall) through 
which a Cape mail-boat is seen approach- 
ing, with the aid of tugs, the dock gates 
—the sight of the huge ice blocks and 
hungry, wheeling gulls being sufficiently 
realistic to make one shiver with cold. 
Soon after, I met the artist personally, 
and watched his transformation from a 
placid citizen to a war artist of Zhe Z//us- 
trated London News. It is seldom that 
one meets with a man who has been 
lucky enough to experience all the hard- 
ships, incidents, and excitements of two 


campaigns ina year. Starting with Ashan- 
ti, where he witnessed the last march of 
the “Soldier Prince” and the downfall 
of King Prempeh, and closing the year 
with his return from the Soudan Expedi- 
tion, Mr. Seppings Wright won his spurs 
and the approbation of the public by his 
vivid characteristic sketches of each salient 
incident of the expeditions. 

It was a work of no small difficulty to 
induce the artist to trust himself at the 
point of my pen, and it was only on the 
ground of “ friendship” that I obtained 
an invitation to visit him at home, for 
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Mr. Seppings Wright has a rooted objcc- 
tion to talking about himself, and no 
amount of ingenious persuasion will ever 
make him regard an interviewer as an un- 
mixed blessing, whilst I consider my visit 
to him, and my introduction to the artist’s 
kind, devoted wife and merry children, as 
an uncommonly pleasant experience. 

It is in his drawing-room that, sur- 
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I left the navy and was out there in a 
Bank. A snow-storm in the country 
is such an unprecedented event, and so 
picturesque in effect, that my latent 
talent developed on that occasion, and 
those were the result. Then I had no art 
training, as my people were desirous I 
should follow any profession outside that 
of art.” 


Dervish Trophies—The Captured Horses. By H. Seppings Wright. 
(From “ The Illustrated London News.’ By special permission of Sir William Ingram.) 


rounded by mementoes of his campaigns, 
Ashanti drums, calabashes, parrots, Sou- 
danese spurs and curios, mingled with 
souvenirs of his friends on the Press, 
we come to an anchorage, and I do my 
best to take the wind out of his sails with 
all despatch. 

“What part of the world is represented 
in those sketches I passed on my way 
through the hall?” 

“Oh, I did those ‘Sketches of Kimberley 
Mines in a Snow-storm’ years ago, aftcr 


“And?” 

“JT came back from Australia deter- 
mined as to my profession, and went to 
Paris to study for five months, and that 
was all the training I have had. My 
ambition at that time was to become a 
portrait painter.” 

“ And you developed into a black-and- 
white man?” 

“Ves,” replies my v/s-a-v7s, and he fills 
his pipe reflectively. ‘‘ It was a matter of 
necessity, not choice.” 
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Illustration for story ‘‘Loveday.’’ By H. Seppings Wright. 
(By special permission af AMlessrs. Cassell & Co., Lirsited.) 


“You 
lVorld ?” 

“Yes, in 1883 ; and since then I have 
worked for every illustrated paper in 
].ondon.” 

“ And how did you like your first ex- 
pericnce under fire with Zhe Nez's ?” 

“T enjoyed the new phase of life im- 
mensely, particularly the 150 miles we 
tramped from Cape Coast Castle to 
Coomassie through the feetid, bamboo 
swamps, thick forests of trees whose mas- 
sive fcliage was interlaced overhead and 
formed what I can only describe as the 


started with Zhe Pictorial 


crypt of an old cathedral. It was so 
solemn, sunless, and excessively grand 
and impressive; not a ray of sunlight 
could penetrate the thick leaves. The 
days were warm and enervating, and the 
very atmosphere spoke of fever.” 

“And you hada touch of it, had you 
not ?” 

“Yes; I got knocked over at Prashu. 
It is awrctched experience, and takes you 
without any warning. To-day you are 
‘going strong,’ to-morrow ‘gone.’ As 
the Prince once remarked to me, ‘It 
levels all distinctions.’ ” 
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“The first time I saw the Prince was at 
breakfast at Cape Coast Castle, and the 
last at Kwisa Hill. It was there he fella 
victim to the deadly climate. Not many 
hours previous to his illness he had come 
round to my hut to enquire after my 
health, and then, apparently, he was in 
good health and spirits, though once or 
twice previously he had complained of a 
sure throat. All the march he had been 
exceedingly kind to me and had taken no 
small interest in my work. 

“T shall not easily forget the gloom that 

fell over the camp, as he was carried 
_away to Cape Coast Castle in a cot, his 
sword and pistols at his feet. He did 
not then look so ill, but the doctors 
were most anxious, whilst we all sincerely 
hoped that when he got clear of the 
deadly atmosphere he would pull round. 
The news of his death came as a great 
shock to us all, and caused infinite regret, 
for by his kindness, enthusiasm, and 
_pluck he had won our hearts. I shall 
_ always remember one incident. This 
was at one of the stations on the road. 
A row occurred amongst the carriers 
owing to some tribal dispute which ended 
in a fight that grew into serious pro- 
portions. One poor chap was so knocked 
and cut about that he would have died had 
it not been for the gallant, timely rescue 
by Prince Henry. He threw himself into 
their midct, sending them flying right and 
left, and with his own hand led the faint- 
ing man to the camp, handing him over to 
one of the doctors for treatment. This 
incident alone showed me that he was a 
born leader of men, and just the sort 
of character for leading a forlorn hope. 
It will always be a pleasure to me to 
remember that to my pencil fell the last 
sad honour of recording the appearance 
and incidents attendant on the fatal march 
of the ‘Soldier Prince,’ who fell as a 
soldier should, vindicating his duty to his 
country and his Queen.” 

“ And Coomassie, after all, was disap- 

pointing ?” 


“ Yes ; it isbut a barbaric village dotted 
with apologies for huts. ‘The expedition 
was a bloodless one, but we gained a vast 
boon by the submission of King Prempeh 
and the extinction of human sacrifice in 
its most horribly revolting shape, and the 
worst form of fanatic torture. We also 
opened up the country to commerce, and 
freed thousands of slaves. One mode 
of torture is to pinion the victim’s hands 
behind his back and thrust a stick through 
his cheeks and tongue ; then he is rolled 
on his back and another stick is passed 
through his arms and small knives arc 
stuck all over his body, as a preparation 
for what is to follow; then his right 
hand is hacked off as a ‘fetish’ to the 
gods, and gradually the poor victim 
succumbs.” 

We then adjourn to that most pleasant 
of recreations, “lunch,” and it is in the 
dining-room, whose windows look out 
across a space of open country, that I 
learn that Mr. Seppings Wright is capable 
of producing a better portrait than a 
camera ; for, besides an excellent portrait 
of his father-in-law, Major-General Willows, 
there are numerous portraits of well-known 
people, and I am reminded that it was 
for Black and White the versatile artist 
painted such a wonderful picture of the 
Maori King during his visit to this country. 
There is also a quaint little sketch made 
by the Shah of Persia when, during his 
stay in England, Mr. Seppings Wright 
went to sketch him on board the Royal 
Yacht Victoria and Altert. Taking the 
block from the artist’s hand, the Shah 
drew his own impression of his appear- 
ance. Though Mr. Seppings Wright is 
known as a marine painter, and has 
shown the public his skill and pluck 
as a special war artist, his rd/e is portrait 
painting, and we shall hope in his new 
home that he has just secured, with all the 
advantages of a beautiful and well-lighted 
studio, he will accept some of the 
numerous commissions for portraits that 
are so constantly pressed upon him. 


H 


Sketch of the Camel Race, Amara, Soudan. By H. Seppings Wright. 
(From “ The Illustrated London News.” By special permission of Sir William Ingvam.) 
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An excellent cigar after an excellent 
lunch carries us off to reminiscences of 
the late Soudan campaign, from which 
only a few weeks previously the artist 
has returned, and he remarks: 

“Nothing of much consequence oc- 
curred from my arrival at Cairo till we 
started on the long night-march from 
Akasheh to Firket to attack a foe whose 
strength we did not know. S!eeping in 
cnes boots w.th your horse’s bridle round 
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merely called back ‘Fire away, I know 
those guns; they always jam.’” I quite 
understood this incident, for one of his 
colleagues, in describing it to me, assured 
me that the artist had absolutely no sense 
of fear, and that in consequence he was 
always running terrible risks and refusing 
to believe he hal done so. 

“ After the battle we went into camp. 
A few weeks afterwards cholera started ” 
Mr. Szppings Wright continued. 


Through the Jurash Rapid. 


your arm, no lights were allowed in the 
column during the march, and the sun was 
fast breaking through the clouds of early 
cawn when we reached our destination. 
Soon after the first shot was fired, the bul- 
lets were dropping round us like hail-stones. 
1 am afraid there is a story told of my 
behaviour in the battle of Firket which 
goes rather against me. I was close be- 
hind the fighting line, but, in the excite- 
ment, I got in front just as they were going 
to fire the Maxims, and calmly started to 
sketch. In a few moments I was yelled 
at by dozens of voices to move away, but 
I was so interested in my work that I 


By H. Seppings Wright. 
(From “ The Illustrated London News.” By special permission of Sir William Ingram.) 


“What were your feelings when the 
cholera came ?” 

“Tam a fatalist, and believe if a thing 
is to come it will, and wice versa; but 1 
witnessed some horrid sights—men were 
being continually carried down to the 
cholera hospital, either dying or in the 
worst stage. The regiment in camp next 
to ours lost twenty-nine men in one day, 
and it came very close to us at a dinner 
we were giving to a colleague—one man 
(Mahomet Peano, the “Graphic’s” groom) 
who waited on us developed the disease 
the same night and died next day. Then 
another day the Reis of our boat, after 
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sponging Gwynne and myself in the river, 
was taken ill in the afternoon, but was 
luckily one of the few who recovered. The 
most gruesome incident was when a native 
camp-follower having died of cholera, his 
comrades dragged his naked body into our 
camp and left it there stiff and stark. 

‘‘It was an indescribable time, for one 
was overwhelmed by the horrid sensation 
of never knowing who was going next. 
We lost three very fine officers, Roddy 
Owen, Fenwick, one of the finest officers 
that ever wore uniform, and a medical 
officer, Traske, also one of the best.” 

“And what was the Egyptian Medical 
Service like ? Competent ?” 

“T think that, as well as the English 
Medical Service, the finest in the world. 
The former had only a few white medical 
officers, «nd there were 10,000 men to 
look after, and they were attended and 
nursed magnificently.” 

“What was the next excitement?” 

“The arrival of the railway at Kosheh, 
and the building of the steamer. Whilst 
the latter was in progress we formed the 
‘Kosheh Club,’ whither we would resort 
after dinner to discuss the affairs of the 
nation and the building of the steamer. 
Then we marched on to Kerma in battle 
array, and terribly hot work it was.” 

“Worse than the atmosphere of 
Ashanti ? ” 

“Yes, but the air was dryer. Once 
the thermometer registered 130, and 120 
was an almost daily temperature, and the 
flies added to our distress. You actually 
had to brush them off the fork you 
were raising to your mouth, and you 
got sick of tinned food, of which there 
is sometimes little enough there. Here 
is one of the day’s rations,” and Mr. 
Seppings Wright hands me a dirty-look- 
ing tin, which can be fastened to the belt 
of the hungry man, and the sight of which 
in a temperature of 130° is liable to ap- 
pease the pangs of hunger without the 
trouble of investigating. 

“Here is the bread,” and I take what 


appears to be a small round brick, but I 
am told there are times when it is appe- 
tising, and a change from biscuits. 

“The night before we reached Kerma 
we had made up our minds for a very 
bloody fight, but on arriving we found 
the enemy had crossed the river and en- 
trenched themselves at Hafir. Then the 
gunboats were ordered up, and a warm 
time they had under the heavy fire of 
batteries. It was a most curious sight 
for us, 10,000 strong, to be sitting down 
watching a small number of our gallant 
men under heavy fire as we smoked our 
cigarettes and drank our coffee; we were 
quite unable to assist them. We crossed 
the river next day, 10,000 of us in less 
than twenty-four hours—it was a grand 
piece of work. The Sirdar and officers 
worked away hard for twenty-four hours 
without a2 moment’s cessation.” 

“And then you shortly reached Don- 
gola ?” 

“Yes, and entered without a shot being 
fired. There was a lot of driving done 
by the artillery under Parsons Bey, and 
the cavalry under Burn-Murdock, Captain 
Mahon, and Capt. McMahon. The 
honours of the day falling to that part of 
the army and the gunboats. It was once 
a very fine Egyptian town, but is now 
knocked to pieces, and there, for the 
first time for seven months, we tasted 
green food—cucumbers.” 

“And on the way home you got nearly 
shipwrecked ?” 

“Quite. I went back with Sheldon in 
a small boat, and we got upset in the 
Cataracts and for five hours had to hang 
on to the sides of our boat ; but it wasn’t 
half bad—we got ashore with no clothes, 
sketches, or anything, all had been lost, 
and, what was worse, could never be re- 
covered. Drage Bey, of the Army Ser- 
vice Corps, a fine soldier, and in his 
capacity one of the limbs of the army, 
treated us well and gave us some clothing, 
but as he was a very stout man, I was a 
study in gathers, tucks, and takings in. 

H 2 
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“The most risky part of the expedition, 
to my mind, was the railway journey 
between Kosheh and Halfa, as the train 
runs off the metals about once a week or 
more, and I never expected to arrive at 
my journey’s end intact.” 

Mr. Seppings Wright's chief character- 


By H. Seppings Wright. 
(By permission of Messrs. Cassell & Co., Limited.) 


istic is his capacity for work, oblivious of 
everyday life and absolute fearlessness. 
On the march he was universally popular, 
and familiarly known as ‘‘Seppy” in camp, 
where his excellent voice was greatly 
appreciated and his pluck proverbial. So 
say his colleagues, in campaigning, 


A RASH EXPERIMENT. 


BY W. W. JACOBS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


i ie ik} HE hands on the wharf had 
been working all Saturday 
ia x night and well into the Sun- 
basal day morning to finish the 
Fvam, and now, at ten o'clock, with 
hatches down and freshly scrubbed decks 
the skipper and mate stood watching the 
tide as it rose slowly over the smooth 
Thames mud. 

“What time’s she coming?” enquired 
the skipper, turning a lazy cye up at the 
wharf. 

“ About ha’-past ten she said,” replied 
the mate. ‘It’s very good o’ you to turn 
out and let her have your state-room.” 

“Don't say another word about that,” 
said the skipper, impressively. ‘I’ve 
met your wife once or twice, George, an’ 
I must say that a nicer spoken woman, 
an’ a more well be’aved one, I’ve seldom 
seen.” 

‘“‘Same to you,” 
wife I mean.” 

“Any man,” continued the skipper, 
“as would lay in a comfortable state- 
room, George, and leave a lady a-trying to 
turn and to dress and ondress herself in a 
pokey little locker ought to be ashamed 
of himself.” 

“You see, it’s the luggage they bring,” 
said the mate, slowly refilling his pipe. 
“ What they want with it all I can’t think. 
As soon as my old woman makes up her 
mind to come for a trip, to-morrow being 
Bank Holiday, an’ she being in the mind 
for a outing, what does she do? Goes 
down Commercial Road and buys a bon- 
net far beyond her station.” 

“They're all like it,” said the skipper ; 


said the mate; “ your 
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“mine’s just as bad. 
want?” 

The boy approached the edge of the 
jetty and, peering down at them, answered 
for himself. 

“Who's Captain Bunnett?” he de- 
manded, shrilly. 

“That’s me, my lad,” said the skipper, 
looking up. 

“T’ve gota letter for yer,” said the boy, 
holding it out. 

The skipper held out his hands and 
caught it, and, after reading the contents, 
felt his beard and looked at the mate. 

“Tt never rains but it pours,” he said 
figuratively. 

“What's up ?” enquired the other. 

“’Ere’s my old woman coming now,” 
said the skipper. “Senta note to say she’s 
getting ready as fast as she can, an’ I'm 
not to sail on any account till she comes.” 

“That’s awkward,” said the mate, wh> 
felt that he was expected to say some- 
thing. 

“Tt never struck me to tell her your 
wife was coming,” said the skipper. 
“Where we're to put ’em both I don’t 
know. I s‘pose it’s quite certain your 
wife ‘ll come ?” 

“Certain,” said the mate. 

“No chance of ’er changing ’er mind ? ” 
sugsested the skipper, looking away from 
him. 

“Not now she’s got that bonnet,” 
replied the mate. “I s’pose there’s no 
chance of your wife changing hers?” 

The skipper shook his head. ‘‘ ‘There's 
one thing,” he said hopefully, * they'll 
be nice company for each other. They'll 


What does that boy 
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have to ‘ave the state-room between ‘em. 
It’s a good job my wife ain’t as big as 
yours.” 

“We'll be able to play four ’anded wist 
sometimes,” said the mate, as he followed 
the skipper below to see what further room 
could be made. 

“Crowded but jolly,” said the other. 

The twocabs drove upalmost at the same 
moment, while they were below, and Mrs. 
Bunnett's cabman had no sooner staggered 
on to the jetty with her luggage than Mrs. 
Fillson’s arrived with hers. The two ladies, 
who were entire strangers, stood regarding 
each other curiously as they looked down 
at the bare deck of the Foam. 

“George!” cried Mrs. Fillson, who 
was a fine woman, raising her voice almost 
to a scream in the effort to make her- 
self heard above the winch of a neigh- 
bouring steamer. 

It was unfortunate perhaps that both 
officers of the schooner bore the same 
highly respectable Christian name. 

“ George !” cried Mrs. Bunnett, glanc- 
ing indignantly at the other lady. 

“Ge-orge!” cried Mrs. Fillson, return- 
ing her looks with interest. 

“Hussey,” said Mrs. Bunnett under 
her breath, but not very much under. 
“‘ GEORGE !” 

‘There was no response. 

“ George!” cried both ladies together. 

Still no response, and they made a 
louder effort. 

There was yet another George on board, 
in the fo’c’sle, and, in response to pushes 
from curious friends below, he came up, 
and regarded the fair duettists open- 
mouthed. 

“What d’yer want?” he said at length, 
sheepishly. 

“Will you tell Captain Bunnett that 
his wife, Mrs. Bunnett, is here!” said that 
lady, a thin little woman with bright black 
eyes. 

“Yes, mum,” said the seaman, and was 
hurrying off, when Mrs. [illson. calted 
him back. : 
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“Will you tell Mr. Villson that his 
wife, Mrs. Fillson, is up here?” she said 
politely. 

“ All right, mum,” said the other, and 
went below to communicate the pleas- 
ing tidings. Both husbands came up on 
deck hastily, and a glance served to show 
them how their wives stood. 

“How do you do, Cap’n Bunnett,” said 
Mrs. Fillson, with a fascinating smile. 

“*Good-mornin’, marm,” said the skip- 
per, trying to avoid his wife’s eye ; “ that’s 
my wife, Mrs. Bunnett.” 

“Good-morning, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Fillson, adjusting the new bonnet with 
the tips of her fingers. 

““Good-morning to you,” said Mrs. 
Bunnett in a cold voice, but patronising. 
“You have come to bring your husband 
some of his things I suppose ?” 

“She’s coming with us,” said the 
skipper, in a hurry to have it over. ‘“ Wait 
half a moment and I’ll help you down.” 

He got up on to the side and helped 
them both to the deck and, with a great 
attempt at cheery conversation, led the 
way below, where, in the midst of an 
impressive silence, he explained that the 
ladies would have to share the state-room 
between them. 

“That’s the only way out of it,” said the 
mate, after waiting in vain for them to say 
something. 

“It’s a fairish size when you come to 
look at it,” said the skipper, putting his 
head on one side to see whether the bunk 
looked larger that way. 

“Pack three in there at a pinch,” said 
the mate, hardily. 

Still the ladies said nothing, but there 
was a storm-signal hoisted in Mrs. Bun- 
nett’s cheek which boded no good to her 
husband. ‘There was room only for one 
trunk in the state-room, and by prompt 
generalship Mrs. Fillson got hers in first. 
Having seen it safe, she went up on deck 
for a look round. 

“ George,” said Mrs. Bunnett fiercely, 
as soon as they were alone. 


In the midst of his discourse his wite moved off. 


“Yes, my dear,” said her husband. 

‘““Pack that woman off home,” said Mrs. 
Bunnett sharply. 

“T couldn't do that,” said the skipper 
firmly. “It’s your own fault, you should 
have said you was coming.” 

“Oh, I know you didn’t want me to 
come,” said Mrs. Bunnett, the roses on her 
bonnet trembling. ‘The mate can think 


‘ofa little pleasure for A/s wife, but I can 


stay at home and do your mending and 
keep the house clean. Oh, I know, don’t 
tell me.” 

“Well, it’s too late to alter it,” said her 
husband. “I must get up above now, 
you'd beticr come too.” 

Mrs. Bunnett followed him on deck, and, 
getting as far from the mate’s wife as 
possible, watched with a superior air of 
paz: ownership the movements of the sea- 


men as they got under way. A favour- 
able westerly breeze was blowing, and 
the canvas once set she stood by her 
husband as he pointed out the various 
objects of interest on the banks of the 
river. 

They were still in the thick of the 
traffic at dinner-time, so that the skipper 
was able, to his secret relief, to send the 
mate below to do the honours of the table. 
He came up from it pale and scared, and, 
catching the skipper’s eye, hunched his 
shoulders significantly. 

“No words?” enquired the latter 
anxiously, in a half-whisper. 

“ Not exactly words,” replied the mate. 
“What you might call snacks.” 

‘“T know,” said the other with a groan. 

“Tf you don’t now,” said the mate, ‘ you 
will at tea-time. I’m noi going to sit 
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down there with them again alone. You 
needn’t think it. If you was to ask me 
what I’ve been eating I couldn't tell 
you.” : 

He moved off a bit as his table com- 
panions came up on deck, and the master 
of the Foam, deciding to take the bull by 
the horns, called both of them to him, 
and pointed out the beauties of the various 
passing craft. In the midst of his dis- 
course his wife moved off, leaving the un- 
happy man conversing alone with Mrs. 
Fillson, her face containing an expres- 
sion sich as is seen in the prints of the 
very best of martyrs as she watched 
them. 


At tea-time the men sat in misery, Mrs. . 


Bunnett passed Mrs. Fillson her tea with- 
out looking at her, an example which Mrs. 
Fillson followed in handing her the cut 
bread-and-butter. When she took the 
plate back it was empty, and Mrs. Bunnett, 
convulsed with rage, was picking the 
slices out of her lap. 

“Oh, I am sorry,” said Mrs. Fillson. 

“You're not, ma’am,” said Mrs. Bunnett 
fiercely. ‘You did it a purpose.” 

‘There, there!” said both men feebly. 

“Of course my husband ’ll sit quite 
calm and see me insulted,” said Mrs. 
Bunnett, rising angrily from her scat. 

“And my husband ‘Il sit still drinking 
tea, while I’m given the lie,” said Mrs. 
Fillson, bending an indignant look upon 
the mate. 

“If you think I’m going to share the 
state-room with that woman, George, 
you’re mistaken,” said Mrs. Bunnett, in 
a terrible voice. “I'd sooner sleep on a 
doorstep.” 

“ And I'd sooner sleep on the scraper,” 
said Mrs. Fillson, regarding her foe's scanty 
proportions. 

“Very well, me an’ the mate ’ll sleep 
there,” said the skipper wearily. “You 
can have the mate’s bunk and Mrs. Fillson 
can have the locker. You don’t mind, 
George ?” 

“Oh, George den’t mind,” said Mrs. 
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Bunnett mimickingly ; “anything ’ll do 
for George. If you'd got the spirit of a 
man, you wouldn’t let me be insulted 
like this.” 

“ And if you'd got the spirit of a man,” 
said Mrs. Fillson, turning on her husband, 
“ you wouldn’t let them talk to me like 
this, You never stick up for me.” 

She flounced up on deck where Mrs. 
Bunnett, after a vain attempt to finish 
her tea, shortly followed her. The two 
men continued their meal for some time 
in silence. 

“We'll have to ’ave a quarrel just to 
oblige them, George,” said the skipper at 
length, as he put down his cup. “ Nothing 
else 'Il satisfy ’em.” 

“Tt couldn’t be done,” said the mate, 
reaching over and clapping him on the 
back. ; 

“Just pretend, I mean,” said the 
other. ' 

“It couldn’t be done proper,” said the 
mate; “they'd see through it. We've 
sailed together five years now, an’ never 
’ad what I could call a really nasty word.” 

“ Well, if you can think o’ anything,” 
said the skipper, “say so. This sort 0’ 
thing is worrying.” 

“See how we get on at breakfast,” said 
the mate, as he lit his pipe. “If that’s as 
bad as this, well have a bit of a row to 
please ’em.” 

Breakfast next morning was, if anything, 
worse, each lady directly inciting her lord - 
to acts of open hostility. In this they 
were unsuccessful, but in the course 
of the morning the husbands arranged 
matters to their own satisfaction, and 
at the next meal the storm broke with 
violence. 

‘“*T don’t wish to complain or hurt any- 
body’s feelings,” said the skipper, after a 
side-wink at the mate, ‘but if you could 
eat your witties with a little less noise, 
George, I'd take it as a favour.” 

“Would you?” said the mate, as his 
wife stiffened suddenly in her seat. “Oh!” 

Both belligerents, cyeing each other 
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ferociously, tried hard to think of further 
insuits. 

“Like a pig,’ 
grumblingly. 

The mate hesitated so long for a crush- 
ing rejoinder that his wife lost all patience 
and rose to her feet crimson with wrath. 

“How dare you talk to my husband 
like that?” she demanded fiercely. 
“George, come up on deck this in- 
stant!” 

“T don’t mind what he says,” said 
the mate, who had only just begun his 
dinner. 

“You come away at once,” said his 
wife, pushing his plate from him. 

The mate got up with a sigh, and, meet- 
ing the look of horror-stricken commisera- 
tion in his captain’s eye, returned it with 
one of impotent rage. 

“Use a larger knife, cap'n,” he said, 
savagely. ‘* You'll swallow that little ‘un 
one of these days.” 

The skipper, with the weapon in ques- 
tion gripped in his fist, turned round and 
stared at him in petrified amazement. 

“If I wasn’t the cap’n o’ this ship, 
G-orge,” he said huskily, “‘an’ bound to 
set a good example to the men, I’d whop 
you for them words.” 

“Tt’s all for your good, Captain Bun- 
nett,” said Mrs. Fillson mincingly. ‘There 
was a poor old workhouse man I used to 
give a penny to sometimes, who would 
eat with his knife, and he choked himself 
with it.” 

“ Ay, he did that, and he hadn’t got a 
mouth half the size o’ yours,” said the 
mate warningly. 

“Cap’n or no cap’n, crew or no crew,” 
said the skipper in a suffocating voice, 
“T can’t stand this. Come up on deck, 
George, and repeat them words.” 

Before the mate could accept the invi- 
tation, he was dragged back by his wife, 
while at the same time Mrs. Bunnett, with 
a frantic scream, threw her arms round 
her husband's neck, and dared him to 
move, 
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continued the skipper, 
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“You wait till I get you ashore, my 
lal,” said the skipper threateningly. 

“T’ll have to bring the ship home after 
I’ve done with you,” retorted the mate as 
he passed up on deck with his wife. 

During the afternoon the couples ex 
changed not a word, though the two hu:- 
bands exchanged glances of fiery import, 
and, later on, their spouses being below, 
gradually drew near to each other. The 
mate, however, had been thinking, and, as 
they came together, met his foe with a 
pleasant smile. 

‘* Bravo, old man,” he said heartily. 

“What d'yer mean?” demanded the 
skipper in gruff astonishment. 

‘““T mean the way you pretended to row 
me,” said the mate. “ Splendid you did it. 
I tried to back you up, but lor! I wasn’t 
in it with you.” 

“Wot, d’yer mean to say you didn't 
mean what you said ?” enquired the other. 

“Why, o’ course,” said the mate, with 
an appearance of great surprise. ‘You 
didn’t, did you?” 

“No,” said the skipper, swallowing 
something in his throat. ‘‘ No, o’ course 
not. But you did it well, too, George. 
Uncommon well, you did.” 

“ Not half so well as you did,” said the 
mate. ‘‘ Well, I s’pose we've got to keep 
it up now.” 

“‘T s’pose so,” said the skipper; “ but 
we mustn’t keep it up on the same things, 
George. Swallerin’ knives an’ that sort 0’ 
thing, I mean.” 

“No, no,” said the mate hastily. 

‘““An’ if you could get your missus to 
go home by train from Summercove, 
George, we might have a little peace and 
quietness,” added the other. 

‘“‘She’d never forgive me if I asked 
her,” said the mate ; ‘‘ you'll have to order 
it, cap’n.” 

“T won't do that, George,” said the 
skipper firmly. ‘I'd never treat a lady 
like that aboard my ship. I ’ope I 
know ’ow to behave myself if I do eat 
with my knife.” 
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“*Cap'n or no Cap'n,’’ said the Skipper, ‘‘I can’t stand this.” 
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‘Stow that,” said the mate, reddening. 
“We'll wait an’ see what turns up,” he 
added hopefully. 

For the next three days nothing fresh 
transpired, and the bickering between the 
couples, assumed on the part of the men 
and virulent on the part of their wives, 
went from bad to worse. It was evident 
that the ladies preferred it to any other 
amusement life on ship-board could offer, 
and, after a combined burst of hysterics on 
their part, in which the whole ship’s com- 
pany took a strong interest, the husbands 
met to discuss heroic remedies. 

“Tt's getting worse and worse,” said the 
skipper ruefully. ‘‘ We'll be the laughing 
stock o’ the crew even afore they’re done 
with us. ‘There’s another day afore we 
reach Summercove, there's five or six 
days there, an’ at least five back again.” 

“There'll be murder afore then,” said 
the mate, shaking his head. 

“Tf we could only pack ’em é¢h ’ome 
by train,” continued the skipper. 

‘“‘That’s an expense,” said the mate. 

“It ’ud be worth it,” said the other. 

“ An’ they wouldn’t do it,” said the 
mate, “neither of ’em.” 

“T’ve seen women having rows afore,” 
said the skipper, “ but then they could get 
away from each other. It’s being boxed 
up in this little craft as docs the mis- 
chief.” 

S'pose we pretend the ship's not sca- 
worthy,” said the mate. 

“Then they’d stand by us,” said the 
skipper, ‘‘closer than ever.” 

“T b’leeve they would,” said the mate. 
“They'd go fast enough if we'd got a case 
o’ small-pox or anything like that aboard, 
though.” 

The skipper grunted assent. 

“Tt ’ud be worth trying,” said the mate. 
“We've pretended to have a quarrel. 
Now just as we're going into port let one 
of the hands, the boy if you like, pretend 
he’s sickening for small-pox.” 

“How's he going to do it >?” enquired 
the skipper derisively. 
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“You leqve it to me,” replied the other. 
“ I’ve got an idea how it’s to be done.” 

Against his better judgment the skipper, 
after some demur, consented, and the 
following day, when the passengers were on 
deck gazing at the small port of Summer- 
cove as they slowly approached it, the 
cook came up excitedly and made a com- 
munication to the skipper. 

“What?” cried the latter. ‘“ Non- 
sense.” 

“ What's the matter?” demanded Mrs 
Bunnett, turning round. 

“Cook, here, has got it into his hcad 
that the boy’s got the small-pox,” said 
the skipper. 

Both women gave a faint scream. 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Bunnett, with a 
pale face. 

“ Rubbish,” said Mrs. Fillson, clasping 
her hands nervously. 

“Very good, mum,” said the cook 
calmly. ‘‘ You know best, 0’ course, but I 
was on a barque once what got it aboard 
bad, and I think I og? to know it when 
I see it.” 

“Yes; and now you think everything's 
the small-pox,” said Mrs. Bunnett un- 
easily. 

“Very well, mum,” said the cook, 
spreading out hishands. “ Will you come 
down an’ ’ave a /vok at ’im ?” 

“No,” snapped Mrs. Bunnett, retreating 
a pace or two. 

“ Will you come down an’ ’ave a look 
at ’im, sir?” enquired the cook. 

“You stay where you are, George,” said 
Mrs. Bunnett shrilly, as her husband 
moved forward. ‘Go farther off, cook.” 

“And keep your tongue still when we 
get to port,” said the mate. “Don’t go 
blabbing it all over the place, mind, or 
we shan't getn obody to work us out.” 

“* Ay, ay,” said the cook, moving off. 
“ T ain't afraid of it—I’ve given it to 
people, but I’ve never took it myself yet.” 

“Tm sure I wish I was off this dread- 
ful ship,” said Mrs. Fillson nervously. 
‘Nothing but unpleasantness. How long 
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before we get to Summercove, Cap'n 
Bunnett ?” 

“°Bouta ’our an’ a’arf ought ‘o do it.” 
said the skipper. 

Both ladies sighed anxiously, and, 
going as far aft as possible, gazed eagerly 
at the harbour as it opened out slowly 
defore them. 

“T shall go back by train,” said Mrs. 
Bunnett. ‘It's a shame, having my holi- 
day spoilt like this.” 

“It’s one o’ them things what can’t be 
helped,” said her husband piously. 

“ You'd better give me a little money,” 
continued his wife. “I shall get lodgings 
in the town for a day or two, till I see 
how things are going.” 

“Tt’ud be better for you to get straight 
»ack home,” said the skipper.” 

“Nonsense,” said his wife, sharply. 
“Suppose you take it yourself, I should 
have to be here to see you were looked 
after. I’m sure Mrs. Fillson isn’t going 
home.” 

Mrs. Fillson, holding out her hand to 
Mr. Fillson, said she was sure she wasn’t. 

“Tt ’ud be a load off our minds if you 
did go,” said the mate, speaking for both. 

“Well, we're not going for a day or two 
at any rate,” said Mrs. Bunnett, glancing 
almost amiably at Mrs. Fillson. 

In face of this declaration, and in view 
of the persistent demands of the ladies, 
both men, with a very ill grace, furnished 
them with some money. 

“Don’t say a word about it ashore 
mind,” said the mate, avoiding his chicf’s 
indignant gaze. 

“But you must have a doctor,” said 
Mrs. Bunnett. 

“T know of a doctor here,” said the 
mate ; ‘‘that's all arranged for.” 

He moved away for a little private talk 
with the skipper, but that gentleman was 
not in a conversational mood, and a 
sombre silence: fell upon all until they 
were snugly berthed at Summercove and 
the ladies, preceded by their luggage on a 
trolly, went off to look for lodgings. ‘They 
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sent down an hour later to say that they 
had found them, and that they were very 
clean and comfortable but a little more 
than they had intended to give. They im- 
plored their husbands not to run any un- 
necessary risks and sent some disinfectant 
soap for them to wash with. 

For three days they kept their lodgings 
and became fast friends, going, despite 
their anxiety, for various trips in the neigh- 
bourhood. Twice a day at least they 
sent down beef-tea and other delicacies 
for the invalid, which never got farther 
than the cabin, communication being 
kept up by a small boy who had strict in- 
junctions not to go aboard. On the fourth 
day in the early morning they came down 
as close to the ship as they dared to bid 
farewell. 

‘Write if there’s any change for the 
worse,” cried Mrs. Bunnett. 

“Or if you get it, George,” cried Mrs. 
Fillson anxiously. 

“Tt’s all right, he’s going on beautiful,” 
said the mate. 

The two wives appeared to be satisfied, 
and with a final adieu went off to the rail- 
way station, turning at every few yards to 
wave farewells until they were out of 
sight. 

“Tf ever I have another woman aboard 
my ship, George,” said the skipper, “ I'll 
run into something. Who's the old 
gentleman ?” 

He nodded in the direction of an 
elderly man with white side whiskers 
who, with a black bag in his hand, was 
making straight for the schooner. 

“Captain Bunnett?” he enquired 
sharply. 

“That’s me, sir,” said the skipper. 

“Your wife sent me,” said the tall man, 
briskly. “My name’s Thompson—Dr. 
Thompson. She says you’ve got a case 
of small-pox on board which she wants 
me to see.” 

“We've got a doctor,” said the skipper 
and mate together. 

“So your wife said, but she wished me 
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‘Thompson. “It’s also my duty as the 
medical officer of the port.” 

‘“You’ve done it, George, you’ve done 
it,” moaned the panic-stricken skipper re- 
proachfully. 

“Well, anybody can make a mistake,” 
whispered the mate back ; ‘‘an’ he can’t 
touch us, as it a@/z'¢ small-pox. Let him 
come, and we'll lay it on to the cook. 
Say he made a mistake.” 

“That’s the ticket,” said the skipper, 
and turned to assist the doctor to the 
deck as the mate hurried below to per- 
suade the indignant boy to strip and go 
to bed. 

In the midst of a breathless silence the 
doctor examined the patient ; then, to the 
surprise of all, he turned to the crew and 
examined them one after the other. 

“ How long has this boy been ill?” he 
demanded. 

“About four days,” said the puzzled 
skipper. 

“ You see what comes of trying to hush 
this kind of thing up,” said the doctor 
sternly. ‘You keep the patient down 
here instead of having him taken away 
and the ship disinfected, and now all 
these other poor fellows have got it.” 

“Waat?” screamed the skipper, as the 
crew broke into profane expressions of 
astonishment and self-pity. ‘‘ Got what ?” 

“Why, the small-pox,” said the doctor. 
“Got it in its worst form, too. Sup- 
pressed. There’s not one of them got a 
mark on him. It’s all inside.” 

“Well, ’m damned,” said the skipper, 
as the crew groaned despairingly. 

“What else did you expect ?” enquired 
the doctor wrathfully. “ Well, they can’t 
be moved now ; they must all go to bed, 
and you and the mate must nurse them.” 

“And spose we catch it?” said the 
mate feelingly. 

“You must take your chance,” said the 
doctor ; then he relented a little. “UII try 
and send a couple of nurses down this 
afternoon,” he added. “In the mcan- 
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tims you must do what you can for 
them.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the skipper, 
brokenly. 

“All you can do at present,” said the 
doctor as he slowly mounted the steps, 
“Is to sponge them all over with cold 
water. Do it every half hour till the rash 
comes out.” 

“Very good,” said the skipper again. 
“But youll hurry up with the nurses, 
sir!” 

He stood in a state of bewilderment 
until the doctor was out of sight, and 
then, with a heavy sigh, took his coat off 
and set to work. 

He and the mate, after warning off the 
men who had come down to work, spent 
all the morning in sponging their crew, 
waiting with an impatience born of fatigue 
for the rash to come out. This impatience 
was shared by the crew, the state of mind 
of the cook after the fifth sponging, call- 
ing for severe rebuke on the part of the 
skipper. 

“T wish the nurses ’ud come, George,” 
he said as they sat on the deck panting 
after their exertions; ‘this is a pretty mess 
if you like.” 

“ Seems likea judgment,” said the mate 
wearily. 

“ T[alloa, there,” came a voice from the 
quay. 

Both men turned and looked up at the 
speaker. 

‘“‘ ffalloa,” said the skipper dully. 

“What's all this about small-pox?” 
demanded the new-comer abruptly. 

The skipper waved his hand languidly 
towards the fo’c’sle. “ Five of ’em down 
with it,” he said quietly. ‘Are you an- 
other doctor, sir?” 

Without troubling to reply, their visitor 
jumped on board and went nimbly below, 
followed by the other two. 

“Stand out of the lizht,” he = said 
brus-yucly.  “ Now, my lads, let’s have a 
look at you.” 

He examined them in a state of be- 
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wilderment, grunting strangely as the 
washed-out men subm tted to his scrutiny. 

“They’ve had the best of cold spong- 
ing,” said the skipper, not without a litule 
pride. 

“ Best of 
other. 

The skipper told him, drawing back 
indignantly as the doctor suddenly sat 
down and burst into a hoarse roar of 
laughter. The unfeeling noise grated 
harshly on the sensitive ears of the sick 
men, and Joe Burrows, raising himself in 
his bunk, made a feeble attempt to hit 
him. 

“You've been soid,” said the doctor, 
wiping his eyes. 

“T don’t take your meaning,” said the 
skipper, with dignity. 

“Somebody’s been having a joke with 
you,” said the doctor. “Get up, you 


what ? ” demanded the 
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fools, you’ve got about as much small-pox 
as I have.” 

“1)> you mean to tell me——” began 
the skipper. 

“ Somebody’s been having a joke with 
you, I tell you,” repeated the doctor, as 
the men, with sundry oaths, half of relief, 
half of dudgeon, got out of bed and began 
groping for their clothes. ‘ Who is it, do 
you think ?” : 

The skipper shook his head, and the 
mate, following his lead, in duty bound, 
shook his; but a little while after, as they 
sat by the wheel smoking and waiting for 
the men to return to work the carzo out, 
they were more confidential. The skipper 
removed his pipe from his mouth, and, 
having eyed the mate for some time in 
silence, jerked his thum) in the direction 
of the railway station. The mate, with a 
woe-begone nod, assented. 


MAX TEGELSTEIN’S DUEL. 
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SS\X VON TEGEL- 
STEIN was at his 
tenth seidel of lager 
beer, and at that 
stage he was gener- 
ally quarrelsome and 
ridiculously arbitrary 
in his outlook upon 
things and his judg- 
ments thereupon. 
He had already 
fallen foul of Erdstein on the subject of 
the ladies; he had quarrelled, mildly, 
with von Kampf upon matters dramatic, 
and with someone else upon another 
subject as to which he was equally ignor- 
ant and therefore the more noisy, and 
now—I cannot imagine why, for, alas ! it 
was a subject about which he knew even 
less than of those others upon which 
he had loudly laid down the law this 
night—now he had turned his attention to 
the Christian religion and those who were 
earnest in its profession, both oneand the 
other falling, as it appeared, under his 
scornful disapproval and condemnation. 
His remarks caused some merriment 
among the group of young Prussian 
officers of whom he was one, but very 
little disapproval ; for they were none of 
them of a serious turn of mind, and had 
all, besides, consumed enough Pilsener to 
wash away any lingering respect or con- 
sideration for anything whatever, whether 
in Heaven above or in the earth beneath. 

Two older men sat at an adjoining 
table, civilians, smoking and taking their 
quiet glass of lager before departing for 
home; and the facetious and loquacious 
Max ha levelled against these sober and 


innocent persons more than one dart 
from the quiver of his beer-befuddled 
wit, of which the objects of his winged 
satire had preferred to take no notice. 

But presently the speaker attracted 
their attention without meaning it. His 
remarks at this time, on the subject of the 
Christian religion and its Head, had be- 
come most irreverent and blasphemous, 
and he suddenly gave vent to an expres- 
sion (which need not here be repeated) 
so outrageous and shocking that his very 
companions looked grave and forgot to 
laugh, or were ashamed to do so. At the 
same time one of the two elderly gentle- 
men seated at the next table rose to his 
feet and approached the young speaker. 
‘This was a man of fifty or more, grave 
and handsome, of medium height, very 
straight—a figure to command respect. 
It commanded none from Max von Tegel- 
stein, however. 

“See,” he said, loudly enough to be 
heard by any in the room who cared to 
listen—“ the old hens are going to roost 
at last!” 

The civilian took no notice of the re- 
mark, but approached the table occupied 
by the party of young officers, and ad- 
dressed Max, somewhat to the surprise of 
that individual. 

“YVoung sir,” he said ; “if I were to sit 
at my table and abuse in loud terms the 
Colonel of your regiment, or even the 
King, whose servant you are would you 
not very properly resent it?” 

“T should step across, sir, and tweak 
your nose,” said the young officer. 

“ Quite right,” said the other ; ‘‘the re- 
taliation would be a proper chastisement 


‘* Here Is my card,”’ sald the other. 


for my want of taste and impertinence. 
But you have done even worse than this. 
You have insulted in my presence the 
name of One who is more ‘han Colonel 
or King to me; who is your Master as 
well as mine ; whose humble servant I 
am and whose most unworthy champion 
—for want of another and worthier—I 
must now be. I thank you for the sug- 
gestion as to the proper method of treat- 
ing those who offend in the manner we 
speak of—this is my reply to your most 
base and most damnable calumny.” The 
civilian had slowly drawn off his glove as 


he spoke, and as he concluded his se:- 
tence he brought it smartly across the 
cheek of Max von Tegelstein, to the 
utter amazement of that befuddled youth 
and the consternation of his no less beer- 
bewitched companions. 

Maxy’s hand flew to his sword, but his 
friends had wit enough left to seize his 
arm and prevent him drawing upon an 
unarmed man. He foamed at the mouth 
with rage, but said nothing. 

“Here is my card,” said the other ; 
“Graf von Badstadt, a civilian, but per- 
haps not unworthy in point of rank to 
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cross swords with a lieutenant of his 
Majesty’s infantry; unworthy though I 


be to stand forth as champion in such a. 


cause.” 

Max—too fuddled with beer to know 
to the full how greatly he offended against 
every law of propriety—launched out into 
renewed abuse and profanity ; repeating 
the expressions which had given offence, 
and others nolessshocking. The civilian 
bowed gravely but said no more, except- 
ing to introduce with a word his com- 
panion, Baron von Ekhalt, who, he said, 
was at the immediate service of the lieu- 
tenant’s nominee. 

One of the less “exalted ” of the mili- 
tary group soon settled, with the Baron, 
all preliminaries for the morrow’s meeting, 
which, it was decided, should be in the 
Thier Garten at sixa.m. Which arranged, 
the Count and the Baron, having bowed 
to the officers, withdrew. 

Max von Tegelstein made another mis- 
take. He shouted aloud after the two 
elderly men, as they retired, repeating a 
second time the offensive and blasphe- 
mous words he had used before. 

“That is three times, Ekhalt,” said 
the Count, as the two men departed 
downstairs and into the street. ‘If God 
wills, for these three insults I will three 
times chastise him.” 

To which the Baron grunted his assent, 
his countenance looking as grim as his 
friend’s. 

As for the young officers, they con- 
sumed an eleventh seidel all round, and 
this loosened their tongues again, some- 
what stilled awhile, as they had been, by 
the unexpected event of a few moments 
since; and though there were many that 
laughed ‘over the episode and set down 
the Count as a fool and an old woman, 
there were also some who in their secret 
- hearts greatly approved of the old man's 
conduct, and admired it. 

“T)on’t kill the old fellow, Max!” said 
one or two; ‘‘for he was gricvously of- 
iended, and he is, besides, an elderly man.” 
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“Nay,” said Heinrichsohn, “ Max will 
not find it so easy as you suppose to pink 
the old fellow ; I have heard of him asa 
practised dueller in his student days !” 

“That was in the time of Noah, man !” 
said someone ; “ how can you have heard 
anything of his student days?” 

“ There was a ‘golden list’ in my class- 
room,” explained Heinrichsohn, ‘“‘of the 
premier swordsmen for each year ; Count 
von Badstadt’s name appeared four years . 
running, in the fifties.” 

“Then you must look out, Max, my 
son!” said his second ; ‘we will practise 
all night, if you please ?” 

At this Max fired up. ‘Nonsense 
and foolery!” he said; “I will bet every 
man present a supper, with Johannisburg 
to wash it down, that I pink the old gen- 
tleman in two rounds. If I win, you 
each stand me a supper on consecutive 
nights, with lager ; if I lose, you all sup 
with me at my rooms to-morrow night!” 

“If you lose you may be pinked your- 
self, man!” said someone; but Max re- 
plied with a curse that if he allowed a 
psalm-croaking old woman to wound him, 
might he shrivel up like a dead leaf; and 
if the fellow killed him, might his carcass 
be eaten by crows and his ghost walk the 
euth for a penance. All laughed at this 
foolish sally, and they bade Tegelstein go 
to bed as soon as he might, for—good 
swordsman or bad—his adversary was not 
fuddled with beer, and he—Max—was, 
and this would give the other the advan- 
tage unless Max slept himself into equal 
terms again. 

“Ts the wager on, then?” asked Max, 
as the party retired homewards, 

“A supper to us all, with Johannis- 
burger, if you do not kill your man in 
two rounds ; each a supper to you, with 
lager, if you do; that is, you give us 
odds,” explained someone with a clear 
head ; and so the matter stood fixed. 

Excitement ran somewhat high among 
the friends of ‘Tegelstein on the following 
morning, for it was not etiquette —of course 
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—to interfere by their presence with the 
proceedings, and therefore no. one had 
witnessed the duel in the Thier Garten, 
which, all knew, must have taken place 
during the early hours. 

Danenkrampft, Max’s second, had not 
—for some unexplained reason—turned 
up at barracks with a report of the affair ; 
neither was Max himself—who lived out- 
side the barracks —to be heard of in his 
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Speculation was rife during the forenoon, 
and there were some who said that it was 
possible not only Tegelstein but also Da- 
nenkrampft had come to grief, the latter 
having, it might be, challenged the Count’s 
second or the Count himself, and fallen, 
as well as Tegelstein. But this gloomy 
view was not held by many; the more 
widely accepted suggestion being that 
Tegelstein had either wounded or killed 
his man, and was on that account afraid 
to show himself in public. But all doubts 
and speculations were presently put an 
end to, for as the junior officers sat to- 
gether at their early lunch, Max himself 
came into the room, looking pale and 
serious, and took his usual place, and 
began his lunch in his usual manner with 
a glass of Riga Kiimmel. So serious and 
grave did he appear that even those who 
were the most intimate with him scarce 
dared ask him what ailed him; was he 
wounded ? 

The question need scarcely have been 
asked ; for when Max replied gravely that 
he was, and pointed to his mouth, it was 
seen that three of his front teeth had been 
knocked out. 

Max departed early, having stated, 
when asked where Danenkrampft was, 
that he could not tell. 

After his departure all agreed that they 
had never seen poor Max look so upset 
before, and supposed that the shock of 
having had his teeth knocked out had 
affected him more than he knew. 
Evidently, too, they had fought with 
pistols, not swoids, 
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Someone suggested that perhaps he had 
killed the old Count outright, and that the 
thing weighed upon him. But others said 
that this was not like Max; he would be 
more upset to have missed his man than 
to have shot him; he was never one to be 
emotional and foolish. When he went in 
for a duel, he meant business, and generally 
did business, too ! 

But von Uhlmann declared that he 
believed Max had received asecond wound 
in the head, under his hair on the left side. 
If that were really the case, and he was 
almost sure he had seen the hidden 
wound, it was not in the least to be 
wondered at that he was heavy, and dull, 
and grave. 

“No, indeed,” laughed the company- 
surgeon who was present; “only that if 
he had such a wound as you describe, 
Uhlmann, the fellow would bea candidate 
for funeral honours—that’s all!” 

Whereat all laughed at von Uhlmann 
and said his eyes were too big for his 
common-sense, which escaped out of 
them. 

Someone had asked Max von Tegcl- 
stein whether he felt up to receiving the 
company to supper thi: night, since he 
had lost his wager. ‘lhis was said more 
as a feeler than as a hint that the supper 
would be a desirable entertainment, for the 
speiker had voiced the general desire of 
those present to discover whether Max 
had killed his man or not. 

“Yes, yes—come, all of you!” Max 
had replied ; and this answer proved at 
least to all who heard it that their com- 
rade had not “pinked,” as he himself 
called it, his older adversary, and had 
accordingly, as they justly concluded, lost 
his bet. 

This meant a supper for those who had 
part in the wager; and a company of six 
men went together to Max’s lodgings at 
ten of the clock, the hour fixed, very 
hungry for the repast, having stored 
their appetites because of Max’s reputa- 
tion for hospitality and good living ; Max 
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being one of the few in the regiment blest 
with comparative wea!th. 

At the door, which was opened by kim, 
stood Danenkrampft. 

“What, Danen!” said the guests, 
pleased to see him here; “so you have 
come, have you! Never far off when 
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bed, silent and white -asleep, it was 
thou-ht. 

“What ails him?” someone asxed. 
“Ts he feeling his wound? is he ill? is he 
asleep?” 

“Look again,” said Danenkramp‘t. 

Then they crowded around, sick at 


‘*Look again,"’ said Danenkrampft. 


there’s a feast on the fafis? 
ready ?” 

“Good God! what do you mean?” 
said Danenkrampft ; ‘do you tell me you 
have come to supper, and Max ”he 
paused. 

“ Well, and Max?” said Uhlmann, ‘go 
on, man!” 

“Come and see !” said Danenkrampft ; 
and all followed him, wondering, into the 
inner chamber. Max was lying upon his 
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heart, and looked closely into Max’s face ; 
and all started back pale and trembling, 
for the youth lay cold and dead, and there 
was no mistaking it. . 

“When did he die?” asked one, with 
trembling lips. 

“At the second shot,” said the other; 
“the first shattered his mouth ; ‘‘hat’s for 
the lie that dishonoured my Master!’ 
said his opponent, the Count, who is 
certainly one of the finest shots I ever 
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saw. Then we agrecd upon a second 
exchange, and Max’s bullet for the second 
time flew wide ; but the Count’s took him 
on the left temple and he fell dead on 
the spot. I have been busy with the 
authorities, who would not, until half an 
hour ago, permit me to remove him from 
the mortuary, whereto the police carried 
him ; or else I should have been up to 
tell you all about it. It was hard on 
poor Max that pistols were used instead 
of swords ; he was never much of a shot, 
but he could handle the foils a bit !” 
“But stop a minute, Danenkramptt ;” 
began von Ublmann, whose teeth rattled 
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as he spoke, like castanets ; “ do you tell 
us he was killed this morning before 
lunch ?” 

“Certainly I do,” said Danenkrampft ; 
“the shot hit him in the temple and he 
never moved a finger after!” 

Von Uhlmann rose from the stool he 
had sunk upon, as though to speak, but 
no words came. Instead, he groaned 
alou7, looked wildly around at the faces 
of the iest, as agitated as his own, and 
fainted away. 

This story was told me for absolute 
truth by von Erdstein ; I can explain it 
no more than he could. 
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INSULAR CUSTOMS. ‘Ah, you Engli ae a always drink ze contradictions !” 
Malcolm Patterson. “« How's that, M’sieu?” 
You drink se whi ieee ’e is strong, you put in water to make ‘im 
Weak :you putin su sae to makin sect, sheeting make ‘im sour 
you say ‘’ere’s to you,’ and you drink ’im you ! 


oot Y the mechanical accident of 
+7 lack of space my article last 
month was cut off in_ its 
flower, and I was thus _pre- 
vented noticing many books which I 
must either miss altogether, or notice a 
month late. I choose the latter alterna- 
tive. Among the arrears is Mr. David- 
son’s volume of WVew Ballads (Lane). 
One wonders what Mr. Ford's American 
editor, of whom we read last month in his 
entertaining Lrterary Shop, would have 
had to say to Mr. Davidson’s “ New Ballad 
of Tannhaiiser.” 

What would his subscribers have made 
of an abandoned poet who took the 
pagan view that Pope Urban’s staff 
had blossomed as a sign that there was 
for Tannhaiiser “no need to be for- 
given”? His so-called ‘‘sin” had been 
but a natural indulgence in the delight of 
life and beauty and love, which only an in- 
human ascetic creed has ever condemned. 
The blossoming of that pastoral staff was 
a symbol of the world’s imminent re- 
covery from the mind-sickness of Chris- 
tian asceticism and the return to a 
healthier pagan acceptance of life in all 
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its warm breadth and fulness. I wish 
Mr. Davidson's rhyme was as good as his 
reason, but in this instance, a rare excep- 
tion in his work, he fails to fill the sails 
of his great theme—a failure, however, 
which matters little, as he has sung the 
same theme with such splendid passion 
and colour in the “ Ballad of a Nun.” 
Indeed, the successes of his new book 
are rather to be found among. the lyrics 
than the ballads (excepting the grim 
blank-verse ballad of “A Woman and her 
Son”), lyrics of country beauty like “ Sun- 
set,” or of town toil like “ Piper Play,” 
or of high romance like the charming 
“Serenade.” Particularly to my taste are 
the lines placed as a sort of inscription at 
the front of the book, as a key might 
hang by a door: 


** Some said, ‘ Ife was strong.’ He was weak ; 
For he never could sing or speak 
Of the things beneath or the things above, 
Till his soul was touched by death or love. 


*¢ Some said, ‘ He was weak.’ They were wrong ; 
For the soul must be strong 
That can break into song 
Of the things beneath and the things above, 
At the stroke of death, at the touch of love.” 
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Two other notable books of verse 
are Miss Fiona Macleod’s From the Hills 
of Dream (Geddes & Colleagues), and 
Mr. Theodore Peters’ Poems out of Rings 
(Lane). Miss Macleod’s volume is 
mainly composed of the songs scattered 
about her prose books, and if there had 
been no new verses, one would have been 
glad enough to have avolume so composed. 
One turns again to the lovely baby-song: 


‘*Eilidh, Eilidh, Eilidh, dear to me, dear cnd 
sweet, 

In dreams I am hearing the noise of your little 
running feet — 

The noise of your running feet, that like the sea- 
hoofs beat 

A music day and night, Eilidh, on the sands of 
my heart, my sweet! . . . 

Eilidh, Eilidh, Eilidh, put of your wee hands 
from the heart o’ me, 

It is pain they are making there, where no more 
pain should be. 2.” 


Or that haunting song of the “green 
branches” and the lonely hunter : 


“Green is that hill and lonely, set far in a 
shadowy place ; 

White is the hunter’s quarry, a lost-loved human 
face : 

O hunting heart, shall you find it, with arrow of 
failing breath 

Iced o’er a green hill lonely by the shadowy 
hound of Death?” 


Or again that weird little song of “The 
Moon-Child ” : 


‘* A little lonely child am I 
That have not any soul: 
Gol made me but a homeless wave 
Without a goal.” 


Much of Miss Fiona Macleod’s verse 
is, I suppose, traditional, such as that 
charming milking-song to St. Bride. 
Would it not, thercfore, be generous to- 
wards her less fortunate Saxon brethren 
to now and again acknowledge a particular 
as well as general indebtedness to tradi- 
tional hints and beginnings? But what- 
ever the wealth of her original material, 
Miss Fiona Macleod has obviously 
brought as much as she found, and there 
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can be no question that she and Mr. W. 
B. Yeats are the most articulate voices of 
the reawakened Celtic muse. 

Mr. W. Theodore Peters is a very 
different poet. Whereas Miss Fiona 
Macleod is all sturm und drang, he is 


"as neat and self-possessed as the head on a 


cameo. The word cameoalmost suggests 
something bigger than his tiny gold- 
smith’s work ; but as the good Dr. Watts 
has told us in a famous hymn, size is 
not everything—whereas, in art, perfec- 
tion, however small, is. And Mr. Peters’ 
couplets and quatrains cannot be denied 
that honourable word. Here are a few 
taken at random: 


‘The woman you have always hoped to meet, 
A moment since went down that very street.”"— 


“A shining lock of golden hair doth my purse hold ; 
Though lacking silver, it is always lined with 
gold.”— 


“** T’ve lost a little heart, si>, 
I think I have ; 
I’ve lost a little heart, 

Just near you.’ 

‘Why, I’ve found and taken it. 
May I keep it? 

Ilere’s another heart, ma’ain, 
Won’t that do?’ ”— 


‘*The impassive stony Sphinx, kissed by the 
amorous moon ; 

The little coster-girl, a Covent Garden rose ; 

Three thousand years apart! And yet alike for 
once in this, — 

To-night, each has a secret she will not disclose.” 


Trifles! did you say? Yes, indeed, 
trifles, what trifles seldom are, veritably 
light (and radiant) as air. Trifles, yes— 
but who wouldn’t rather have written 
one of these couplets or quatrains, 
than, say, Mr. Lecky’s big book on de- 
mocracy ? 

The name of Mr. Lecky tolls us 
back to prose, but prose by no means 
sober, the prose of Mr. L. F. Austin’s 
delightful book 4¢ Random (Ward, Lock 
& Co.). One of the best of Mr. Austin’s 
essays is that entitled “‘T’o Heaven 
in my Boots,” in which he gives some 
account of his early journalistic ex- 
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periences, in a town which I gather was 
no less than the town I have ventured to 
call with an ironical intention, Liverpool 
the Lovely. ‘“ Among the local journals,” 
he says, “‘was a weekly satirical print, 
conducied by a man of caustic in- 
dividuality, whose flagellation of abuses 
had excited my enthusiasm. Before I 
made his acquaintance he had spent a 
certain time in prison for libel, and I was 
disappointed by the moderation of his 
views. My first article for his paper was 
a notice of a comic opera, and he drew a 
blue pencil through the best things, re- 
marking that ‘Jimmy,’ a comedian to 
whom I had shown no favour, was in ill- 
health, and had a wife and family.” A 
charming story, don’t you think; and a 
good, old-fashioned, kind-hearted method 
of editing to which I would draw the 
attention of Mr. Ford. Mr. Austin doesn’t 
mention the name of the editor, nor will 
it mean much to the general reader, but it 
was, of course, Hugh Shimmin, nor does 
he mention, nor need to, the name of a 
certain “little man, with a sharply inter- 
rogative eye, and hair standing up all over 
his head,” to whose lair in the Parlia- 
mentary Press Gallery he once came with 
an introduction. ‘Do you write short- 
hand ?” asked the little man abruptly. 
Mr. Austin answered in the negative. 
“And you want to be a journalist!” he 
exclaimed. “You might as well expect to 
go to heaven in your boots!” Did Mr. 
Austin learn shorthand? He can hardly 
have done so, as his genial page in Zhe 
Sketch would scarcely be as popular as it 
is ; for I can conceive no course of treat- 
ment so deadening to the soul of the essay- 
ist as a course of Pitman. Stands short- 
hand where it did, one wonders? I fear 
the indolent young journalist of our day 
prefers to go to heaven in his slippers. 
Among other interesting books of the 
last two months are a life of Lockhart 
which no one would have read had it 
not been written by Mr. Lang; a life of 
Tishop Magee, which proved a mine of 
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good letters; a valuable contribution to 
Bronté biography in Mr. Clement Shorter’s 
Charlotte Bronté and her Circle (Hod- 
der & Stoughton), containing a great 
quantity of hitherto unpublished material 
which clears up many disputed points, 
and Ford Madox Brown, A Record of his 
Life and Works, by Mr. Ford M. Hueffer 
(Longmans & Co.), one of the most beau- 
tiful records of an artist’s work that has 
been published. The numerous repro- 
ductions are printed most successfully, 
and the binding is one of the prettiest 
among recent English books. 

Other interesting biographies have been 
The Life and Letters of Sir Charles Hall: 
(Smith, Elder & Co.), and Zhe True 
Life of Captain Sir R. F. Burton 
(Nichols), in which Burton’s niece, Miss 
Georgiana Stisted, does seem at last to 
tell the vrai vérité about that coloured, 
noble, and much misrepresented life 
(nisrepresented alike by malice and 
sentimentality), and she tells it with much 
spirit and that fighting gusto which 
characterises the Burtonian annals. 

The year end has brought a more than 
usually interesting number of illustrated 
books for children. Art criticism is not 
within my province, out I cannot forbear 
mention of the daring originality of Mrs. 
Percy Dzarmer's colour designs for Miss 
Evelyn Sharp’s Wymps (Lane), and the 
exuberant fancy of Mr. Charles Robin- 
son’s illustrations to Mr. Gabriel Setoun’s 
The Child World (Lane). Perhaps I may 
mention as a support to my own untutored 
taste that I once heard Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley express a very high opinion ot 
Mrs, Dearmer’s promise as a designer 
in colour. Another of her designs forms 
the frontispiece to Mr. Gleeson White’s 
charmingly edited miscellany for children 
called Zhe Parade (Henry & Co.), in 
which Mr. Max Beerbohm makes a wel- 
come first appearance as his own illus- 
trator, The second volume of Zhe 
Pageant, issued by the same firm, is 
another beautiful book for grown-ups. 


Books more accurately contemporary 
with this article are Mr. J. M. Barrie’s life 
of his mother, Margaret Ogilvy (Hodder 
& Stoughton) and Mr. Zangwill’s Without 
Prejudice. Mr. Barrie’s book bids fair to 
have a more lasting success than that of 
any other of his books, and the success 
is more than deserved. For Margaret 
Ogilvy is, so to say, the quintessence of all 
his Thrums books, the inspiring heroine of 
which, from first to last, has been the old 
mother whom he celebrates with such in- 
finite tenderness and charm, and of whom 
we may say, as Dante said of Beatricc: 

‘*Who speaks thereof, and feels not the tears 

warm 
Upon his face, must have become so vile 
As to be dead to all sweet sympathies.” 

Quotation is difficult because one simpiy 
wants to quote the whole book ; but on 
the other hand there is this advantage 
about a book so beautiful all through, that 
one chapter will serve as well as another. 
Certainly none is more beautiful than that 
entitled “‘ My Heroine,” from which I take 
the following extract : 

“When it was known that I had begun 
another story, my mother might ask what 
it was to be about this time. 

“¢Fine we can guess who it is about,’ 
my sister would say pointedly. 

““Maybe you can guess, but it is 
beyond me,’ says my mother, with the 
meekness of one who knows that she is 
a dull person. 

‘* My sister scorned her at such times. 
‘What woman is in all his books?’ she 
would demand. 

“* I'm sure I canna say,’ replies my 
mother determinedly. ‘I thought the 
women were different every time.’ 

“*Mother, I wonder you can be so 
audacious! Tine you know what woman 
I mean.’ 

“* How can I know? What woman is 
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it? You should bear in mind that I 
hinna your cleverness.’ (They were con- 
stantly giving each other little knocks.) 

“«T won’t give you the satisfaction of 
saying her name. But this I will say, it is 
high time he was keeping her out of his 
books.’ 

“And then as usual my mother would 
give herself away unconsciously. ‘That 
is what I tell him,’ she says, chuckling, 
‘and he tries to keep me out, but he canna ; 
it’s more than he can do.’” 

Mr. Zangwill is so clever in so many 
ways, that negative critics, those whose 
conception of their calling is the discovery 
and celebration of what an author has not, 
will find him a rather baffling subject. Ee 
has wit, humour, fancy, even poetry, 
philosophy, learning, knowledge of the 
world and also of life—not quite the same 
thing ; and he writes in an exceedingly 
bright and stimulating fashion, at times 
even transcending mere cleverness and 
achieving transient effects of something 
like genius. | 

Three qualities he would do well to add 
to his equipment—tenderness, good taste, 
and distinction. Tenderness, indeed, 
peeps out of him sometimes, and a very 
charming tenderness too. Witness his 
delightful account of his visit to Verlaine, 
quite the best picture of Verlaine written 
by an Englishman. Verlaine was in bed 
when he knocked late one night at his 
door in a squalid quarter of Paris; but 
presently he appeared at the door in 
nightshirt and trousers to welcome his 
visitor. “There flashed on me incon- 
gruously,” he says, “the thought of our 
English laureate’s stately home by the sea, 
in which, jealously guarded by hedges and 
flunkeys, the poet chiselled his calm 
stanzas ; and all the vagabond in me leapt 
out to meet the unpreteniing child of 
Paris.” 
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49 HI Other Man had asked me 
what was my candid opinion 
of the clergy; and I had 
praised them vaguely. 

“You are quite right,” he continued, 
“to make allowances for them ; they are 
first-rate fellows—most of them. But did 
you ever cross-examine one of them? 
Try to find out where he stood, you 
know, and whether he believed in the 
logical conclusions of his premises, and 
all that sort of thing?” 

I indignantly repudiated the sugges- 
tion. 


“Surely you are aware,” I said, “that 
it is bad form to discuss theology with 
clergymen ?” 

“T know, I know. There would always 
be the fear of proving that the clergyman’s 
theology was like the journalist’s politics ; 
and that, of course, would be painfully 
embarrassing. But in the case of a dying 
man, I suppose you wouldn’t insist upon 
the rule. A dying man, you see, has so 
many things besides good form to think 
about. Most dying men, the doctors say, 
are too weak and tired to be inquisitive, 
even about the other world. But now 
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and then there are exceptions. A case 
occurs to me.” 

“The man was a cantankerous unbe- 
liever, I suppose ?” 

“No, nothing of the sort. He had 
just lived, as ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred live, doing a fair percentage of 
the duties that lay nearest to him, but 
never troubling himself to think things 
out. It would be incorrect to say that 
he believed in anything, but he assumed 
that he believed in most things. When 
you come to think of it, it is not an infre- 
quent frame of mind.” 

“He went to church, of course ?” 

“He did. As he was a married man, 
living in a respectable suburb, it would 
have seemed conspicuous not to do so. 
So he was a pretty regular churchgoer, 
and subscribed to parish charities, and 
was on the best of terms with all the 
clergy. When any of them dined with 
him, he always asked them to say grace. 

“ But, at last, the day came when this 
man was struck down with disease, and 
knew that he must die. It was not an ill- 
ness that robbed him of his faculties ; his 
brain was clear—clearer, perhaps, than 
when he had his health. But the doctors 
had told him, when he insisted on the 
truth, that he had not more than eight 
and forty hours to live. Then, for the 
first time, he faced the problems that had 
always been facing him, and found that 
he could do no more than lose his way 
among their endless intricacies. 

“It was his wife who first suggested 
that he should see a clergyman—so many 
women think that there is something in 
the presence of a clergyman which makes 
death easier—and the dying man assented, 
and he came. 

“ He was one of the dying man’s oldest 
friends. ‘They had played cricket in the 
same eleven at Marlborough, and rowed 
in the same College boat at Oxford. In 
later life, though they had met less often, 
they had walked together, and dined to- 
gether, and climbed mountains in Swit- 
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zerland together. But they had never 
discussed theology since they had been 
boys at school. Each had assumed—as 
politeness bxde him—that the other be- 
lieved what he should believe, and there 
the matter ended. 

“The clergyman, indeed. was_half- 
surprised at this sudden summons to his 
friend’s death-bed. He half-feared that 
he was being called in to listen to the 
confession of some shameful secret sin. 
It mostly happened so when he was 
fetched in a hurry to the bedside of a 
dying man. 

“But the conjecture was a false one. 
The dying man had nothing to confess ; 
he did not even ask that the sacrament 
should be administered to him. Pale 
and feeble though he was, he sat up in 
the bed, propped by his pillows, and be- 
sought the clergyman to tell him the truth 
concerning the faith they both professed. 
He had lived, he told him, neither doubt- 
ing nor believing ; he had never given his 
whole mind to the mysteries of life and 
death, or looked down into his soul to 
see whether the creed he had been taught 
was his creed. And now that. the wings 
of the death-angel overshadowed him, he 
asked to know the truth.” 

My friend paused. 

“T suppose,” I said, “that the clergy- 
man had texts to quote to him; he told 
him—did he not ?—that ‘God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish but——’” 

“Yes, yes. Of course he quoted texts, 
—that text, no doubt, among the rest. 
But presently the dying man held up his 
hand to stay him. He knew them all 
already ; the only theological experience 
that he had gone through had consisted 
in sometimes vagucly wondering what they 
meant. He had not sent for the clergy- 
man to repeat the texts, but to put a 
meaning to them. 

“Speak to me,’ he said, ‘as between 
man and man. ‘Tell me the truth about 
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my soul, just as the doctor has told me 
the truth about my body. ‘Tell me, not 
in verses from the Dible, but in plain and 
simple English, what it is that I have to 
hope or fear when the grave closes over 
me to-morrow. It would be cruel to 
trifle with me now that I am dying.’ 

“The clergyman did not reply. Such 
a question had never been put to him be- 
fore ; and he paused to concentrate his 
thoughts and weigh the meaning of his 
words. 

“The dying man proceeded :— 

“Ts this the truth ?’ he asked—stating 
the hard old doctrine of a whole world 
damned for one man’s sin, and myriads of 
souls lost for ever because they have not 
heard of, or believed in, or accepted the 
Redeemer’s sacrifice. 

‘*He stated the doctrine baldly, crudely, 
brutally, without letting sight be lost of 
any one of the consequences logically in- 
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volved in it. Great beads of sweat stood 
out upon his forehead as he pictured all 
the terrors that such a truth might mean 
for him. 

“The clergyman took his hand and 
held it, and spoke the calm and reassur- 
ing words which he was used to speak to 
those who seemed unreasonably afraid 
of death. That was only the belief, he 
said, of a small and dying sect. 

“Tt is only a little while,’ the sick man 
answered, ‘since it was the general belief 
of Christendom. What have we learnt, 
what have we discovered, that proves that 
the old beliefs were wrong?’ 

“The clergyman made no direct answer 
to the question. He spoke of the merci- 
fulness of God, of the loving-kindness of 
Christ, of the modification of the old in- 
flexible theology by the course of modern 
thought. 

“ Again the sick man interrupted him:— 
rae ‘ 


a 
MAN 1 i 


**Speak to me as between man and mao."’ 
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“** Modern thought,’ he repeated scorn- 
fully. ‘ What has a dying man to do with 
modern thought? I don’t ask you to tell 
me what you think, but what you know. 
I don’t want you to tell me that these 
things are mysteries—any agnostic can 
tell me that. And I don’t want your 
views. I want the truth.’ - 

“The clergyman was silent. He had 
been cradled in formulz ; but it was quite 
clear to him that, in this crisis, formule 
could avail him nothing. 

_ But once more the dying man pressed 
him with his questions. 


“Tell me the truth!’ he cried. ‘Or 
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I must think that there is no truth— 
nothing but conjecture—nothing but a 
Great Perhaps.’ 

“ And still the clergyman stood dumb 
and impotent before him.” 


“The man died?” I asked, after an 
interval. 

“Yes,” replied the Other Man, ‘he 
Gied, still clamouring for the truth. But 
the clergyman could tell him nothing of 
the Great Perhaps.” 

“He wasan honest man,” I said. “I 
am glad I praised the clergy when you 
asked me what I thought of them.” 
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BY J. F. NISBET. 


2] T is very natural that between 
the police and the criminal 
classes there should be no 
love lost, but the latter, it 
strikes me, are a little too querulous to: be 
acting strictly in accordance with “good 
form.” If I might give them a hint it 
would be conveyed in the language of the 
dying Duc de Mora, of M. Alphonse 
Daudet (to be translated, if necessary, by 
the police-court interpreter), De /a tenue 
Messieurs, de la tenue! It is very seldom 
that a convicted burglar, if brought up 
for a repeated offence, does not accuse the 
police of ‘queering his pitch” for him 
while he was at liberty on a ticket-of-leave. 
Only the other day some philanthropic 
persons, taking their cue from these 
criminal gentry, entered into correspon- 
dence with the Home Secretary on the 
subject, the gist of the complaint put 
forward being that the police made it 
difficult or impossible for ticket-of-leave 
men to make an honest living. The 
Home Secretary could only reply that 
the police were instructed not to interfere 
with the attempts of ticket-of-leave men 
to earn an honest living, and there the 
question remains, pending the production 
by the complainants of proof, which I 
venture to think will not be forthcoming, 
as to the oppressiveness of the methods 
of the police. 


* * 
* 


For my part, I cannot help thinking 
that the criminal classes are a little too 
much disposed to whine about the incon- 
veniences entailed upon them by their 
calling. The criminal life is necessarily 
a gambling life. It is free from many of 
the drawbacks of an honest career, which, 
it must be confessed, shows a consider- 
able tendency to lapse into the humdrum. 
You have never heard of a criminal getting 
up at five oclock in the morning, summer 
and winter, in pursuance of his nefarious 
schemes. Heis, by preference, a lie-abed. 
Not that he is incapable of making a 
remarkable effort, a coup de collier, when the 
incidents of his profession require it; but 
he is fond of doing things by spurts. He 
will go hungry for a month, if only he 
can be sure of feasting for a week, or a 
day. In a word, he is possessed by the 
gambling spirit, and if some philosopher, 
with the necessary intellectual acumen 
came along, he might be able to show 
that at the best a very narrow linc 
divides the criminal classes from those 
whose push and energy tend to promote 
England’s greatness. 


* * 
* 


That being so, why should the criminal 
whine if the ill-luck goes against him? 
Good-luck! Ill-luck! It is all in the 
day’s work. Carrying on war against 
society, h2 is bound to take in good part 
all the efforts of the police to defeat him, 
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At first sight, the odds seem to be a long 
way in the criminal’s favour. ‘To begin 
with, like the ill-conditioned dog, he 
is entitled to his first bite, without so 
much as being suspected of vicious 
tendencies. That is a very considerable 
advantage in the game. Here am I, for 
instance, a possible member of the 
criminal classes. Nobody suspects my 
honesty. I can lay my plans in absolute 
security for making a big haul, such as 
will make me independent for life, pro- 
vided I-can bring ‘it off safety, and’ the 
police authorities have not so much as 
the right to look at me askance. No 
doubt: the habitual criminal regrets that 
this glorious chance of his should occur 
but once. But if he were always to have 
a clean slate, crime would really become 
too easy. 
: * > 

Now, the ticket-of-leave system is sim- 
ply one of the many weapons of which the 
police are obliged to avail themselves in 
their battle with crime, and if it were re- 
modelled to-morrow,.or a‘olished alto- 


gether, the principle underlying it would. 


still remain serviceable. I have no doubt 


that the police do officially carry out the. 


ticket-of-leave system in the spirit in which 
it was devised. The difficulty is that a 
little more is expected of it than it can be 
made to yield.) When a crime is com- 
mitted in a given district, the first, the 
second, and the third thought of Scotland 
Yard is to enquire who, among the old 
hands, could have done it, and the police 
instinct in this respect is right ; for in nine 
cases out of ten it is an old hand that is 
concerned. Accordingly, a detective from 
“the Yard,” being put on the job, quietly 
looks up all the ticket-of-leave men and 
known criminals of the neighbourhood 
with a view to discovering whether any 
one of them has been suspiciously absent 
from his accustomed haunts. That the 
master with whom the ticket-of-leave man 
is endeavouring to earn an honest liveli- 
hood is never directly informed of his em- 
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ployd’s past I quite believe. At the same 
time he would be more than human if 
reiterated enquiries by the ‘“tecs” (who, 
by some law of nature, are never able to 
conceal their identity) did not in the end 
arouse his suspicion, with the result that 
the ex-criminal receives notice to go. In 
my opinion the offence of the police so 
far as the alleged denouncing of honest 
ticket-of-leave men is concerned “hath 
this extent, no more.” 
“° . 

Supposing now the ticket-of-leave were 
done away with on the ground of its being 
an instrument of oppression in the hands 
of the police,and that the criminal, having 
served his term of punishment to the day, 
were set at absolute liberty, what would 
happen? - Why this, obviously, that the 
police would continue to keep their eye 
on him all the same, and to make enquiry 
respecting his movements.. There would 
b: no change in the criminal’s prospect. 
No doubt the ticket-of-leave, so .long as it 
is acted upon, relieves the police of a cer- 
tain amount of trouble. The holder is 
required to report himself once a month, 
and his failure to do so is always accepted 
as an intimation that something is wrong. 
But a great deal may happen within a 
month. lLvery week it may be necessary 
to make sure that this old offender has 
not been at his tricks again, and the ex- 
piry of a ticket-of-leave only tends to make 
the police supervision of the criminal a 
littke more continuous. 

* 

All who have been over Scotland Yard, 
as I have, know that one of its most 
interesting features is the Habitual Crim- 
inal Register there established, in which 
the names, descriptions, photographs, and 
career of all persons who have been more 
than once convicted on indictment are 
recorded. It is not for their pleasure, we 
may be sure, that the police keep such 
records, but because experience shows 
that a crime is more likely to have been 
committed by an old hand than by one 
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who has never been in troul:lc. In the 
case of the notorious Muswell Hill bur- 
glary and murder of last year, the police 
had a strong suspicion as to who the 
culprits were long before they were able 
to arrest them. As soon as the crime 
Was reported the list of all suspicious cha- 
racters in the neighbourhood, according 
to custom, was looked over. Two des- 
perate men it was found had failed to 
report themselves, and had even dis- 
appeared from their abode. ‘“‘ Those are 
the men we want,” Scotland Yard was able 
to say, and so it proved. 
s? 

I can imagine, then, nothing so futile 
as this constantly reiterated complaint on 
the part of the habitual criminal with 
respect to his being shadowed and 
molested by the police. Whether he is 
liberated on a ticket-of-leave, or whether 
he serves ‘his full time, he must make 
up his mind to face police persecution, 
because that is an essential of the game 
in which he is engaged. To forbid the 
police to look to the character and ante- 
cedents of the ‘suspects ” would be like 
asking them to fight the battle of justice 
with one hand tied behind their backs. 
Of course such a system of espionage is 
awkward for the criminal classes, but that 
cannot be helped. They must take the 
conditions of crime as they fmd them. 
They need not earn the ticket-of-leave 
unless they like. They can always forfeit 
their good conduct murks by assaulting a 
warder, or throwing a boot at the governor 
as he passes. Better still, they might 
make up their minds to kcep out of the 
hands of the police altogether. That 
would be the real solution of the trouble; 
but having accepted the terms of the 
warfare with the police, they ought to 
adhere to them. To their credit be it 
said many of the older hands do. They 
take their “copp:ng” and their seven 
years with the same philosophic calm as 
the gambler takes an adverse run on red 
or black, pair or impair, at roulette. 
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Whenever the game ceases in his opinion 
to be worth the candle, the criminal knows 
what to do. 

+ 

With the cotton-wool theories that now 
prevail respecting punishment, there isa 
distinct chance of the criminal’s lot im- 
proving. Up tothe moment when he is 
led out upon the scaffold he receives the 
best medical advice and surgical skill, and 
is dieted, exercised, clothed, and sheltered 
with at least as much solicitude as our 
soldiers and sailors. A certain school of 
philanthropists has grown up who doubt 
whether long sentences are not an unwar- 
rantable inconvenience inflicted upon a 
large and active class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. Others, perceiving that leniency 
does no good, advocate the lash as a 
punishment for inveterate offenders in the 
matter of crimes of violence. Both lines 
of policy, it seems to me, are open to 
serious objection, the fact being that all 
would-be reformers of the law in one 
direction or another, are swayed by theory, 
and give but the smallest attention to 
fact. 7 

.” 

In the light of experience it is amazing, 
for instance, that an-one should regard 
punishment as being, in the smallest 
degree, deterrent to the criminal classes. 
I suppose the prevalent notion comes of 
the normal man assuming that his abnor- 
mal fellow-mortal is similarly constituted to 
himself. That a system of fines or other 
small punishments will tend to kee» an 
unruly set of human beings in order I do 
not deny. Punishment does unquestion- 
ably in certain casesact asa deterrent. But 
only within limits, and that for a reason 
which I have already indicated —namely, 
that crime is always more or less of a 
gamble and that the inveterate criminal 
is one who backs his luck, the provisions 
of the law notwithstanding. ‘There was a 
time when the punishment of death 
extended to every theft of five shillings 
worth of property and toa variety of othir 
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n.inor offences nearly 200 in number. 
Not unfrequently, especially in the early 
days of Tyburn, this drastic law was 
enforced so that more men probably have 
been hanged for shecp-stealing and other 
kinds of theft in this country than for 
murder itself. Do you think the sheep- 
stcaler always had his eye on the gibbet 
as he prowled round the sheepfold? 
Assuredly not; the advantage of the theft 
was immediate, the punishment remote. 
He chanced his neck and the result as 
recklessly as the fraudulent City clerk 
stakes his master’s money on the favourite. 

* * 

* 

Nor was hanging the only punishment 
prescribed by the law of England in the 
old days for offences against the person or 
property. The courts ordered torture. 
Drawing and quartering were often added 
to the terrors of the gibbet. Boiling in oil 
and mutilations were freely practised. 
Stillcrime went on to pretty much the same 
extent as now, the would-be thief risking 
the loss of a limb or of his eyesight, to say 
nothing of his life, as cheerfully as he 
now does a few weeks’ liberty ; and the 
same strange phenomenon continues to be 
observed in countries like China, which 
do not yct boast a reformed code. 
Obviously, the criminal never calculates 
upon being caught, so that the punish. 
ment for the offence, no matter what it 
may be, remains to his mind a sort of 
vague abstraction. If you discover a 
mind sufficiently warped to be dishonest, 
you may be sure that it is also incapable 
of drawing a plain conclusion from a plain 
set of facts. Supposing we could, by dint 
of heavy punishments, put a stop to 
deliberate crime, say theft, it would be 
well worth while to do so, even if Billing- 
ton were called upon to exercise his par- 
ticular scicnce in the first few cases. But 
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as a matter of fact, punishment never 
comes within the criminal’s reckoning. 
He trusts, as Napoleon did, to his star. 
* % 
* 

Let punishments be light or heavy, then, 
crime will still go on in its due ratio to the 
population of the country, and the problem 
that society is required to solve is really, 
not how to punish the culprit in any given 
case, but how best to safeguard its own 
interests against him. As soon as this 
principle is fully grasped by the law-re- 
formers some curious and unexpected re- 
sults may be looked for. Short sentences 
will probably be recognised to be un- 
availing, besides being costly, owing to 
the frequency of the convictions that 
attend them ; and it may be that the thief 
as soon as he is recognised to be incurably 
bad will be secluded for life, if he is not, 
on the score of expense, asphyxiated in the 
most convenient lethal chamber. Contrary 
to a generally received opinion, the lash 
did not suppress garrotting in the ’sixties, 
the outbreak of that form of violence hav- 
ing died down before flogging came in. If 
it were efficacious, why should it be con- 
fined to crimes of violence? Why not 
apply it to theft or housebreaking? Of 
course it would fail to deter, as it has always 
failed, and as torture and death itself 
have failed with the born criminal. What 
measures society may take in these cases 
is of no concern to anybody but itself. 
The offender, I doubt not, will continue 
to do as the spirit moves him. I shall ex- 
pect him, however, to take “his gruel” 
philosophically whenever he is called upon 
by a judge and jury to drink it. Whining 
on his part of the sort which appeals to the 
sensitive heart of Zhe Datly Chronicle is 
a sad derogation from the days when the 
commonest thief was willing to risk his 
neck for five shillings. 
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VY Dear Crorinpa,—The 
4° British drama is again in 
trouble. Mr. Zangwill has 
been lecturing it. Mr. Louis 
Parker thinks it is doing its 
best, but sees room for improvement. 
Mr. Archer is of opinion that the child is 
naturally intelligent, but that it is being 
foolishly brought up. Gallery boys are 
being fined five pounds apiece for hissing 
it. Nobody seems to have a good word 
to say for it, except Mr. Barrie, who is 
pleased with it because it gives him very 
little trouble. He tells Mr. Zangwill that 
he can write a play in three weeks, a state- 
ment which Mr. Zangwill appears to regard 
as a further indictment against the British 
drama. This argument I find it difficult to 
follow. It reminds me of the charge of 
window-breaking brought against a small 
boy. The small boy was standing in front 
ofa certain draper’s shop, doing nothing 
in particular. To another small boy passing 
down the street, the idea occurred to throw 
astone at him. The small boy, seeing the 
stone coming, ducked, and the stone went 
through the plate-glass window. “Was the 
stone coming straight at you?” asked 
the counsel for the second small boy. 
“Straight,” was the answer. 
ducked?” The small boy admitted it. 
“Then,” replied the counsel triumphantly, 
“it was your moving that led to the window 
being broken.” What punishment was in- 
flicted upon the small boy for not stopping 
the stone, history does not state. 

So it is with the British drama. If Mr. 
Barrie takes only three weeks to write a 
British drama, it proves that a British 
drama can be written in three weeks, 
which is absurd of the British drama. 

You know the old story of the elder 
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sister left in charge, who told her little 
brother to go and see what Billy and Sally 
were doing,and tell them that they mustn’t. 
The Eritish Drama can do no right. A 
year ago we were abusing it for being too 
serious ; now we are lecturing it for being 
too frivolous. One day it is scolded for 
being artificial, the next for being too 
realistic. Not long ago, as you may have 
heard, we had dear old Ibsen back 
among us, and there is further promise of 
him in the near future. I always enjoy the 
advent of an Ibsen play, it creates so much 
excitement. I remember a certain old 
Jady who lived in our neighbourhood when 
I was a boy. I ‘do not think she meant 
to upset people, but she had a knack of 
causing more trouble, and of setting more 
people by the ears in a month than any 
hundred ordinary mischief-makers would 
in a year. It was always a debatable point 
whether she should be invited to a party or 
left out, but her invitation was generally 
carried. “Oh! we must have Miss B.” 
it would be said, “the thing will be 
nothing without her. She does wake 
everybody up, if she does nothing else.” 
So Miss B. would be invited, and Miss 
B. invariably accepted. Until she arrived 
upon the scene the company would be 
dull but decorous. With her advent ex- 
citement began. Out of every possible 
subject for conversation she would in- 
stinctively select the one upon which 
there existed more heated disagreement 
than upon any other. She would gather 
round her the High Church curate and 
the Welsh Presbyterian, and lead them on 
to talk of surplices and anthems, If at 
dinner she found herself next to the Radi- 
cal M.P. for the district, she would be cer- 
tain to ask across the table of the Chair- 
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man of the Conservative Committee his 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone’s latest, and 
would see that she got it. She would 
draw two ex-co-respondents into an argu- 
ment upon the ethics of divorce, and 
leave them there. No gathering at which 
she was present could ever be described as 
dull after the first half-hour. Her mantle 
seems to me to have fallen on Dr. Ibsen. 
When London theatrical waters are becom- 
ing stagnant, throw in Dr. Ibsen. We are 
all awake, and at each other's throats in 
an instant. 

By the way, have you noticed how 
much more Ibsen appeals to your sex 
than he does to ours? Is it his pessi- 
mism that attracts you? Women, as a 
body, are naturally pessimistic. That, 
I know, you admit; but do you 
admit the explanation sometimes given : 
that pessimism is born of weakness, as 
joyousness of strength? I suppose not. 
You will prefer the contention that pes- 
simism is the result of conscience, and 
that optimism spells want of sympathy. 
But that is another argument, and we 
shall be drifting away from Ibsen. 

Another reason for his fascination for 
women may be found in his tendency 
to harp upon the sex question, for, 
make what you will of it, the fact 
remains that sex interests you much more 
than it does us. Was not Byron after all 
right in saying that love is of man’s life a 
thing apart, ’tis woman’s whole existence? 
Who writes all the sex novels? Who reads 
them? It is said that only two subjects 
ever really interest men—religion and 
love; and only one women. 

Or is it that you love Ibsen simply be- 
cause he holds men up to ridicule and 
scorn? Some of Ibsen’s women are good, 
some are bad: but about his men there is 
no variety. Not virile enough to be villains, 
not sufficiently robust to be blackguards, 
with too little intelligence to be scoundrels, 
they are a cross between an introspective 
cad andan analytical tool. I never sit out 
an Ibsen play without wishing that I had 
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brought with me a cheap skirt and a false 
front so that I might slip out into the cloak- 
room and come back disguised. To Little 
Eyolf, I went to the pit. It was crammed, 
but I could only see four other men, and 
they were right the other side of the house. 
I felt as if I had stumbled into a mothers’ 
meeting or a woman’s-rights convention. 
Whether a fear arises from guilty con- 
science I cannot say, but few men can 
find themselves alone among a crowd of 
women without wishing they were some- 
where else. A lady friend told me that 
once at Euston she was in a lady’s com- 
partment with seven other women, when, 
just as the train was starting, a man 
jumped in. It was too late to haul him 
out. The door was slammed and they 
were off, the first stop being Rugby. The 
poor man stood it for about ten minutes, 
then he rose and said: 

“Would you ladies mind my getting 
under the seat? I should feel so much 
more comfortable.” 

I can sympathise with that man. 

At every Ibsen play the women are 
as a hundred to one; and whenever the 
husband, who in any other play would 
be called the “ comic villain,” shows him- 
self to be a cur, which he does pretty 
well every time he opens his mouth, then 
all the females near one turn and eye one 
with indignation. 

“That’s the sort of thing you are, 
only you don’t know it, you poor fool,” 
they seem to say; and it rankles in 
one. 

I shall never forget the first matinéc 
given at the Opera Comique of Zhe Piliars 
of Society. I arrived at the entrance to the 
upper circle five minutes before the door 
opened. I counted nineteen ladies wait- 
ing. The front row of the circle seats 
forty-four, and from every seat an equally 
good view of the stage is obtained. The 
fireman told me that two of them had been 
waiting there for over an hour and a half, 
and eleven others for close on the hour. 
When the doors opened those nineteen 
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ladies fought each other to cet in first. 
A football scrimmage was child’s play 
compared to it. They tore their feathers, 
they lost their hair-pins, and some of them 
went further and lost their hair. They 
dropped their purses ; they choked them- 
selves with their own boas; they trampled 
their own petticoats into shreds; and 
broke each other’s umbrellas. They 
reached their places in tears, most of thern 
clutching in one hand half a bonnet or a 
bit of hair-on a comb. 

This has nothing to do with Ibsen’s 
plays, but I mention it to show the 
earnestness with wh:ch the Ibsen female 
takes all life. 

I was talking to a clever woman the 
other day, and she said that what charmed 
her most about Ibsen was the suggestive- 
ness of his dialogue. It was all suggestion, 
and no explanation. That was what made 
it so interesting, you were always trying to 
find out what it meant. Nobody ever 
said anything, but everybody hinted a lot. 
She said an Ibsen play always seemed to 
her something like the following :— 


SHE. Yes, but if—— 

HE. Impossible. 

Sue. But why— 

He Surely you cannot—— 

Sur. Lhad not forgot. But you—— 

He. I have told you. 

SHE. You mean—— 

He. Of course. What else could I 
mean ? 

Sue. But that is past. Why should 
we not—— 

He. But why should we? 


SHE. Cannot you guess —— 

He. You told him that ? 

Sue. And if I did? Had not you 
already—— 

He. It was not that. It was—— 

Sue. Then you knew ? 

He. How could I have known? 
was you. 

SHE. No, no, you. 

He. Then why did you? 

Sue. How could I help it? 
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HE. 
that—— 

SHE (bitterly). 
understand. 

He. I tried—I swear I tried. But it 
was always the same. 

Sue. Ah, that is so like you. 
told er that. 

He. Who led me to it? 

Sue. Ah, you say that now! 

He. But, Norah, what happened ? 

SHE. Many things. And then he came 


You gave me to unders‘and 


Ah, you never would 


You 


(laughs). 

He. Yes, that is what drove me to it. 

Sue. She was there with her yellow 
hair. 

He. Ah, that yellow hair ! 

Sue. You said it was yellow. 

He. You said it was yellow. 

SHe. But it was not. 

He. Is this, then, to be the end of it 
all? 

SHE (she comes close to him, and lays her 
Jinger upon his lips). Hush! 

CURTAIN. 


But it is easy to ridicule Ibsen’s plays. 
The man has very little sense of humour, 
and he suffers from too enthusiastic 
advocates, who persist in reading “ mean- 
ings” into him. Years ago, a critic 
attempted to “explain” Shakespeare. 
Hamlet was intended, so we were told, 
to personify the spirit of the Reformation. 
Hamlet’s mother was the Roman 
Catholic Church. I forget who the ghost 
was, but I know that everybody repre- 
sented something else. Dutch Shakes- 
peares may feel themselves impelled to- 
wards this sort of rubbish, but Ibsen is a 
dramatist. He represents life as he sees 
it, as he feels it. His want of popularity 
is due, no doubt, to his choosing his 
characters from among middle-class 
people. The public and the critics seem 
to estimate the quality of literature accord- 
ing to the social quality of the characters. 
One book-reviewer, referring to Mr. 
Wells's Wheels of Chance, wrote, “ It does 
not need very great insight to analyse the 
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feclings of a draper’s assistant.” The great- 
est charge that was made against Zhree 
Men in a Boat by The Saturday Review, 
was that one of the characters was a bank- 
clerk, and his language was much criti- 
cised. A few months later, Mr. Kipling 
made his characters talk in exactly the 
same language. ‘They said things were 
*bally”; they denounced other things 
as “rot.” But then Mr. Kipling knew 
more of critical human nature than 
did I at that period, and he had taken 
the precaution to make his characters 
the younger sons of noblemen, so the 
language in that'case was allowed to be 
perfectly correct. I was never favourably 
reviewed myself by the superior critic 
until I had gumption enough to make my 
hero marry the daughter of a peer. 

A dramatist, now well-known, told me 
that he once wrote a play, and submitted 
it to a well-known society actor. ‘I do 
not quite like playing the part,” said the 
actor. “You see, for the last few years I 
have been playing rather important 7é/es” 
(he had been a duke, a scion of ancient 
French nobility, and a prince), “‘and one’s 
public does not like to see one going back- 
ward, as it were.” The dramatist took 
the play and the hint home with him, and 
the play was produced with much success 
a little while ago. But the hero had been 
exalted to the rank of a cabinet minister, 
and the parlour-maid had become a foot- 
man. 

I suppose we are too near to Ibsen at 
the present moment to estimate him 
rightly. But that he is a genius, and that 
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he has had a lasting effect upon the drama 
throuzhout the world, it is only childish to 
deny. He has made the public think, and, 
what is more, he has made the dramatist 
think. I do not care a brass farthing (a 
thing one often taiks about and never 
sees) for his problems, but his poetry holds 
me. A city friend of mine, a very ordinary 
man, whose entertainment had _hither- 
to been exclusively derived from the 
Empire and the Gaiety, I. persuaded to 
visit Zhe ALaster Burlder. Four times, 
he told me, he went to see the play. “I 
can’t make head or tail of what it’s all 
about,” he said, “ but it fascinates me.” 

Ibsen sees the pathos and the drama in 
the lives of commonplace people. Any- 
one can suggest the ambition of a 
Napoleon or of a Disraeli (to take big and 
little things together), but he is a greater 
dramatist who can read the ambition 
hidden under the respectable black coat 
of a bank-manager or a_ jerry-builder. 
Ruskin, in a rare moment of folly, said of 
George Eliot’s characters that they were 
the sweepings ofa Pentonville bus. Mr. 
Ruskin, on that occasion, was judging his 
pictures by their frames. ‘There can be 
comedies and tragedies in a Pentonville 
boarding-house as in an Italian palace. 
It is tiresome to have to repeat what 
should be a commonplace; but it is 
clearly needful. What a vulgar, sordid 
story the life history of Jesus of Nazareth 
must have appeared to the cultured 
Roman of that period. 

Yours Sincerely, 
JEROME K. Jeromr. 
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BY G. DB. BURGIN, W. W. JACOBS, BENNETT COLL, B. A. CLARKE, AND F. WILISHAW. 
HEADPIECE BY ERNEST GOODWIN. 


It has come upon me with a sense of sudden shock, this dis- 
covery that mothers-in-law are painted black. No one—no casual 
observer, that is—seeing them arrayed in the habiliments of society, 
and meeting them in the houses of mutual friends, would for one moment divine their 
hideous secret. We pride ourselves on our civilisation ; we pity the heathen ; we scorn 
their cannibalistic propensities ; and yet we take inoffensive English ladies who have 
passed a certain age—ladies whose declining years we should comfort with delicate 
observances—and turn them into female Othellos. You will observe that there is no 
doubt on the subject. Had the question been, ‘‘ Are mothers-in-law black?” one would 
ive hesitated before plunging into this discussion ; but it is not so. The authorita- 
tive announcement is, “Is the mother-in-law as black as she is painted?” Before 
accepting what seems to be a mysterious yet almost universally admitted fact, I should 
like to see a few of the historical data on which it is based. Eve, presumably the 
first mother-in-law, was “comely to look upon,” and, I believe, a good deal sunburnt ; 
but there is no statement on record that she was black—painted black, or natur- 
ally so—although, in the interests of decorum, it might, perhaps, have been an 
improvement on her ordinary walking costume. 

If we come down to the modern authorities on the subject, we have the leading case 
of “Weller, Junior, v. Weller.” On going carefully into the matter, I have come to 
the conclusion that the ev farfe statements of the plaintiff were not evidence. They 
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showed animus, and. as such, should have been accepted with caution. If further 
evidence were required as to the falsity of the prejudice supposed to exist against 
mothers-in-law I may quote the custom of suttee in India, which was ordained solely 
that the mother-in-law might enjoy her deceased son-in-law’s property without any in- 
terference from his widow. The American leading case on the subject of mothers-in- 
law (Max Adeler v. The Ladies of Chicago) will not bear examination ; remorse has 
since led the plaintiff into becoming a deacon of his church, so that he may whitewash 
the mothers-in-law whom he had previously painted black. 

Many reasons have been given to account for our decline as a nation. The truc 
one, however, is the disrespect with which some of us regard mothers-in-law. If every 
young man on coming of age were to make it his mission in life to gain a mother-in- 
law, the nation would be saved. He should decline to be happy until he got her; fail 
to consider his home complete without this generally permanent addition to the furniture. 
I knew one young man whose whole career was temporarily ruined because he did not 
sufficiently appreciate his mother-in-law. When he heard that she was weak in the legs, 
he chose him a house upon a hill-top, and chuckled greatly at her discomfiture. But 
lo! no sooner had he signed an agreement for a twenty-one years’ lease of this house 
than a tramway company built a line up to the top of the hill, and his mother-in-law 
came to visit him every day, thereby achie ving his ultimate salvation. 

I do not believe in this prejudice against mothers-in-law. They are the brightest 
jewels in a son-in-law’s crown. The more mothers-in-law a man has the better he is 
able to live down baseless calumnies against them. A man who has a mother-in-law 
should see in her the ripened fruit which his own wife may ultimately become. As she 
sits in the family arm-chair, looking almost as young as her daughter, her tactful presence, 
her serene beauty, her worldly knowledge remedy the errors of youth and inexperience 
and cause her to come as a boon and a blessing to men. The man who would lay his 
hand upon a mother-in-law, save in the way of kindness, is a wretch whom it were 
base flattery to call an English gentleman. And besides, if there were no mothers-in- 
law, most men would not be able to marry. Black or worse, quotha! Marry, come 
up. ’Tis a parlous thing when the solution of such ribald questions should be put to 
any man with a—mother-in-law ! 


* * * * * 


I am strongly of opinion that the subject for gossip this month 
Jacobs is diffident. should be discussed by bachelors and pseudonyms. There is 
nothing to prevent either of these classes from giving a frank and 
unbiassed verdict; but, for my own part, I shall view the lucubrations of avowed 
benedicts with suspicion, and scrutinise them closely for any alteration in style. 
The mother-in-law is popularly regarded as the embodiment of the principle of 
interference. The husband’s mother wants to instruct her daughter-in-law in house- 
keeping, and the more ignorant the latter is on the subject the more she resents it. 
The wife’s mother wants to look after her son-in-law’s morals, and the worse they are, 
the worse #e resents it. Even when the mother-in-law doesn’t interfere directly, she 
can’t quite restrain herself. When the young people are doing something which she 
believes to be foolish, there is a tightening of her lips and a “ Lord help ’em” look 
about her eyes which is often more galling than the spoken word. 
It is only natural of course, and it is evident that if a mother-in-law wants to do 
her duty by her children she is in for an exciting and a thankless task. When 
husband and wife have each got a mother, and, consequently, a mother-in-law apiece, 
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a diversion may sometimes be effected by pitting them against each other. This is 
considered by the best authorities, however, to be a dangerous plan, and one, like the 
extra doors at a theatre, to be used only in events of emergency. The case is cited of 
one man who adopted it, with the result that as the two mothers had no mutual 
friends and couldn’t very well wrangle in the street, they made his dining-room the 
“Belgium ” of their conflicts. In the whole wide world the combatants had nowheze 
to meet but there; and the children used to gloomily watch the fray from the hearth- 
ruz, powerless to interfere. 

It is perhaps the incredulity of the mother-in-law which incenses the average man 
most. His wife—when they are first married—believes what he tells her. His wife’s 
mother does no‘. She doesn’t say so, of course. She is not so foolish. But she 
conveys it ; at least this is what a married friend told me once, and when I asked him 
how, said he couldn’t explain exactly—mental telepathy and all that sort of thing, 
don’t you know. 

From what I have observed, I have come to the conclusion that the tender mother- 
in-law is worse than the sterner variety. It is terribly hard on a man who has hada 
night off to sit by and listen while his mother-in-law warns her daughter that her 
husband is killing himself with overwork, and to be asked whether he can’t bring 
some of it home, and do it by his own fireside. He doesn’t know what to think, and 
all he can say is that the ledgers are too big to bring home. Which is true enough 
as far as it goes. 

Many women are a source of intense aggravation to their sons-in-law by discounting 
their experiences. When a man rushes home in the evening and confusedly tells his 
wife that there was an earthquake the night before, in the morning papers, which 
rattled five windows, and induced an elderly gentleman to sit up in bed and call 
distinctly, ‘“‘Who’s there ? ” three times, it is the signal for his wife’s mother to speak of 
earthquakes, as though her own family had a vested interest in them. Even earth- 
quakes, it appears, were better in her time than they are now; and she has a distinct 
recollection of being taken, as a child of four, to see a church which ought to have 
been shaken down by one, but wasn’t. 

As to whether the mother-in-law is blacker than she is painted, I should say 
not. The artists use large brushes, and their soul is in their work. I think 
that they may safely be trusted not to be too economical in the matter of 


colour. 
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In justice to those whose opinions may differ from mine, it is Bennet Coli 

only right to say that the luxury of possessing a mother-in-law is thinks she should 
unknown to me. Those happy Idlers who are more fortunately 0t be painted 

2 ‘1 . : naar . 4... black at all. 
circumstanced will, of course, sign their contributions to this 
debate, and be prepared to stand the consequences. I wish them well out of it. 
However, the question seems to me one of relationship. The husband’s mother, it 
may be conceded at once, cannot possibly be painted in too brilliant colours ; whereas 
the wife’s mother should always be pourtrayed in sepia. For this reason, the mother 
who owns a boy is well assured that no girl—short of a Princess of the blood Royal— 
is worthy of him; while the mother of a wife is fain to admit that her daughter might 
have done ever so much better. Where the mother-in-law seems to break down is in fail- 
ing to cherish either sound conviction in secret. Unfortunately, maternal pride must find 
expression. Thus: Dowager A. confides to Dowager B. the alarming intelligence 
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that dear Tom’s wardrobe has sadly deteriorated during the honeymoon ; that the cold 
on his chest, poor boy, is no doubt due to the use of an insufficiently aired handker- 
chief ; that he had been accustomed to an eight o’clock egg beaten up in sherry—now 
unhappily discontinued—and that his life is unworthy the attention of any respectable 
Insurance Company. Whereto Dowager B. retorts that her Belinda, up to the time of 
an unfortunate union never to be adequately deplored, possessed a maid, now no 
longer visible to the naked eye; that horse-exercise, strongly recommended by 
the family doctor, is yet in abeyance ; that Belinda wears a sad, wan look, referable— 
however nobly she may seek to disguise the fact—to the unattainable rusk which has 
accompanied her cheese from early childhood, and that several eligible bachelors have 
sunk into rapid decline owing to Belinda’s obstinate infatuation for Another. Then 
the orchestra begins to tune up, and the exaggerated sequel may be witnessed upon the 
stage any day. 

Premising so much, it is easy to understand how false conceptions of the mother- 
in-law have become one of the bulwarks of our British Constitution. ‘Tom’s mother, 
an experienced matron, ventures to suggest useful hints for the guidance of the new 
housewife. Belinda resents this advice, calls it intolerable interference, and tells 
Tom what she thinks of his mother. Belinda’s mother knows a better trick than that ; 
she merely takes possession of Tom’s home, talks at him through her daughter, and 
raises a revolution in the kitchen. Whereupon the maddened Tom bangs his guinea 
hat over his eyes and departs to the Club, whistling defiance to all whom it may 
concern. When Tom becomes a novelist or a playwright, his soul is filled with bitter 
memories ; and there you have the genesis of the British Mother-in-law. 

It does not seem to me, then, that this much-abused lady should be painted black 
at all. Maternal solicitude is too readily forgotten by the young folk upon whom it 
has been lavished for a score of years or so. But asa possible father-in-law, one of 
these fine days, I have a strong opinion that a pair of love-birds should be left to 
worry out things for themselves. “ Birds in their little nest agree”; why seek to upset 
that charming domestic arrangement? Troubles and difficulties will soon bring them 
back to the older birds for counsel and advice—which they will gratefully accept and 
immediately translate into their own language. Of course, it is a hard thing for any 
mother to deliver a priceless son into the hands of a raw and inexperienced wife, and 
no less hard to resign an accomplished daughter to a husband who cannot be expected 
to exhibit any of the finer feelings. But Belinda and Tom generally know what they 
are about; and if they desire to carry out a wholly new and original idea of house- 
keeping, the mutual self-sacrifice involved had better be left to work out its own 


results. 
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The point submitted to me, and on this subject I know of no 


Clarke says she man more (or less) qualified to pronounce judgment, is ‘‘ The 
nee Mother-in-law. Is she as black as she is painted, or worse?” 


and my answer—that I cannot credit her being painted black at all. 
If such a case ever occurred it was a cowardly outrage (calling it a practical joke does 
not mend matters), about which I would sooner remain in ignorance. I can see no 
fun in such barbarity. You can obtain, if you desire onc, a black mother-in-law from 
Central Africa, or a painted mother-in-law from Mayfair, but the combination is 
impracticable. The hue of the black mother-in-law will be natural, and the painted 
mother-in-law will be a study in pink and white, and as one who has no sympathy with 
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the modern craving for the bizarre (the sight of a lilac sunflower, for instance, or 2 
heliotrope blackbird, always makes me feel unwell), I sincerely hope that they will 
always so remain. So no black-tinted mothers-in-law, Mr. Editor, if you please. ‘To 
the latter part of the question, my answer is an emphatic negative. In spite of 
the millions squandered annually in this country on. schouls of design, it is the rarest 
exception to meet a painted mother-in-law whose colour scheme is satisfactory. It 
may be laid down as a general proposition that no mother-in-law (or, for the matter of 
that, no woman) is worse than she is painted—if she is painted at all it will be done in 
such a way that it is quite impossible for anything to be worse. It is important, 
though, not to allow this portion of our subject to monopolise attention: The majority 
of mothers-in-law, even in civilised communities, are not painted, and no analysis of the 
subject that overlooks this fact is worth considering. The ordinary, average mother- 
in-law, with her faded cheeks and young heart (in nine cases out of ten nowadays she 
regards her daughter’s marriage from a more romantic standpoint than the bride does), 
has my affectionate sympathy and satisfaction at the increasing tendency that is being 
shown to do her justice (in literature at all events), and this satisfaction is only marred by 
the fear that recognition has come too late. Nothing is more clearly established than 
the fact that educated women are showing a growing aversion from the state of mother- 
in-lawhood. <A generation ago, a married lady who was not a mother-in-law at the age 
of forty was regarded as a social failure ; now frequently she is nearer sixty than fifty 
before she can be persuaded to accept the position. Many women, indeed, have 
renounced the estate altogether, preferring to find their occupation in reading the 
pessimistic novels their daughters write to entering upon a career so full of responsi- 
bilities and hardship. ‘No young man is worth the sacrifice,” I have heard one of 
them exclaim. The day when a woman stands up before her friends and is made a 
mother-in-law is one full of tender interest. ‘‘ How well Mrs. bore the ceremony,” 
everyone says, referring, of course, to the bride’s mother. When she embraces the 
young couple in the hall, preparatory to their departure, the pathos of the situation 
penetrates even to the obtuse consciousness of the bridegroom. ‘There she stands, the 
gently-nurtured woman who, never having known what it is to have a wish ungratified 
(even the wish to give advice), has now, for his sake, entered upon a relationship that 
will compel her at intervals to desert her luxurious surroundings for a pokey villa, 
where she will be expected to take the parts of nurse, housekeeper, and general servant, 
to do everything, in fact, except give the young people the benefit of her counsel. 
If she does that, eyebrows will be raised in humorous appreciation. If the crisis that 
calls her in should be more serious than was anticipated, and her .departure con- 
sequently delayed, the son-in-law will take credit to himself for accepting her explanations 
genially. The bridegroom feels something of this as he kisses his wife's mother in the 
hall. The better nature of the man is touched. 

For the moment he is filled with kindly thoughts and resolutions. ‘Be kind to 
her, my boy,” says the father, slapping him upon the back. 

“I will, I swear it,” he stammers, overcome with emotion. The unreflecting portion 
of the guests think that the dialogue has reference to the bride. 

The case of the man’s mother is slightly different. If the husband happens to be 
a prig, the young wife will regard her mother-in-law with detestation, a feeling which 
more intimate acquaintance commonly removes. The good lady, it turns out, has been 
maligned. Domestic and housekeeping virtues have been ascribed to her of which 
she is innocent. That account-book, for instance, out of the periodical balancing 
of which so much capital was made, is found on examination to be full of entries 
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of the nature of “Sundries—Three Pounds Seventeen.” Other endearing imperfec- 
tions are brought to light, and in nine cases out of ten, the two women end by becoming 
the best friends. To sum up. ‘The mother-in law is a necessary and admirable 
institution, and the growing hesitation about entering this honourable estate a social 
menace that our legislators would do well to ponder. 


os ut o cies & 


T have no hesitation in prefacing these remarks by stating that 
Whishaw writes _ this discussion ought to have been carried on by bachelors, of whom 
under limitations. J am not one—not nearly. It is a mean and shabby thing—and 
I don’t mind saying so—to ask a man in my position to publicly 
state his private opinion on mothers-in-law. You see, I have one of my very own, and, 
for all I know to the contrary, she may be a reader of Zhe /d/er—nay, being a woman 
of sound sense and of unimpaired intellectual capacity, she is sure to be a reader of this 
magazine. How, then, can the Editor expect an impartial statement from me? I write 
under limitations, and there can be no doubt as to the inevitable tendency of my 
remarks. I write with her cold grey eye upon me (she will not resent it, I hope, if I 
point out that the eyes of mothers-in-law are always cold and always grey !); there 
fore, be it understood, I hold a brief for the mothers-in-law—especially for my own. 

Personally, I have never understood the crusade against these ladies. Of course, 
it is a mistake to lump any class of people together and to denounce them in general 
terms. I have known several mothers-in-law, indeed, whom, had they been my own, 
I should have quite properly got rid of, probably by slow poison. I have known at 
least one whom I should certainly fall upon and destroy instantly did I possess legal 
rights in her. But the majority of those I know are blameless, harmless, quite 
benevolent, if occasionally exasperating, persons, like my own, upon whom I should 
never think of offering violence. 

Now, there are fathers-in-law, dozens of them, whom I would gladly —— But we 
are not discussing this class. Perhaps I may be allowed, however, to ask in this place 
why it is that the husband of the mother-in-law has never shared in the abuse lavished 
upon her? I have known dozens, as I say, who ought to be turned into a wood and 
a battue made for them ; if a few M.I.L.’s happened to get in they might be shot too, 
if of the right sort, but only the cock-birds to be shot as a general rule. 

In conclusion, let me adduce one or two strong arguments in support of my case 
for the harmlessness of the mother-in-law. 

Most of us have only one, and, with a little management, one is surcly tolerable ; 
but others—like the Sultan—possess whole batches, and yet survive it, and are even 
happy and genial men. The Sultan is, I am told, a charming man when you know him ; 
possibly in the multitude of mothers-in-law there is a civilising influence, and soon. The 
Sultan is known to be a tender-hearted person in the main. I have heard it suggested 
that many of his victims in Armenia are only his mothers-in-law, but as to this I can 
offer no opinion. Of course this would explain a good deal—including the non-inter- 
ference of many sturdy official British and other persons, themselves, no doubt, as down- 
trodden sons-in-law, inclined to sympathise in such matters. But, on the whole, his 
Majesty's mothers-in-law must be good women, or he could scarcely have grown up 
among them so good and viriuous a man as he is. 
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= REMEMBER how we 
m@ pushed our way 
through the thicket, 
how the bullets 
whizzed around us 
and tore off the 
: branches. ‘The shots 
came more frequently. 

Approaching the out- 
‘skirts of the wood, we 
could see something red flickering here 
and there. Sidoroff, a young soldier 
of the first company, sat down  sud- 
denly on the ground and looked round 
silently at me with his large, frightened 
eyes. From his mouth flowed a stream 
of blood. 

Yes, I remember that very well. I 
remember, too, how at the very edge of 
the wood, among the bushes, I saw 
him. He was an enormous, fat Turk, and 
I ran straight at him, though I am weak 
and thin. 

I heard a crash, something large seemed 
to fly past me, there was a sudden sing- 
ing noise in my cars. “ He has shot at 
me,” thought I. And he, with a howl 
of fright, leaned his back against a 
hawthorn bush. He might have gone 
round it, but terror caused him to forget 
everything, and he walked straight into 
the prickly branches. With one blow I 
knocked the rifle out of his hand, with 
the other I stuck my bayonet into 
something soft. It gave a howl, a 
groan. : 

I ran on. Ours were shouting “ hur- 
rah,” shooting and falling. I remember 


I made a few shots too, as I came out of 
the wood opening on to the glade. Sud- 
denly the “ hurrahs”” became louder and 
we ran forward. That is to say “ours,” not 
“we,” because 7 remained behind. This 
seemed strange tomy. But, stranger still, 
everything vanished around me, the 
shouts and shots stopped. I heard 
nothing more. I saw only something 
blue; it must have been the sky. ‘Then 
that vanished too. 
* * % * % 

I have never before found myself in 
such a strange position. I seem to be 
lying on my stomach, for I see but a 
small piece of ground before me. A few 
blades of grass, along which an ant is 
creeping with its head downward, a few 
withered old leaves—that is all the world 
to me at this moment. And I can see 
with only one eye, as the other is closed 
by something hard pressing upon it; it 
must be the twig on which my head is 
leaning. I feel very uncomfortable and 
want to move, but I can’t understand why 
Iam perfectly unable to do it. 

So time passes. I hear the chirping 
of the crickets, the buzzing of the bees, 
—nothing more. At last I make an 
effort, pull out my right arm, on which I 
am lying, and, leaning with both hands 
on the ground, try to rise on my knees. 
But something sharp and quick as light- 
ning thrills through my body, and I fall 
down again. 

Darkness again, and nothing more. 

* * * * * 


I awake. Why do I sce the stars, 
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which shine so brightly in the dark-blue 
Bulgarian sky? Am I not in the tent? 
Why have I left itp I make a movement 
and feel an excruciating pain in my legs. 
I must have been wounded. Danger- 
ously or not? Icatch hold of my legs 
where they hurt me. Both legs are 
covered .with clotted blood. When I 
touch them with my hands the pain be- 
comes greater. It is like the toothache— 
a constant grinding pain and a benumbed 
feeling in the head. I have a vague 
notion that I am wounded in both legs. 

But why have I not been picked up? 
4s it possible that the Turks have beaten 
us? I begin to recollect what happened 
to me. First dimly, then more clearly, I 
come to the conclusion that we have not 
been beaten at all. I don’t remember 
how I fell, I only remember how the 
others ran forward and J couldn't run, 
while something blue flashed before my 
eyes. I must have fallen on the top of 
the mound. ‘The commander of our 
battalion had pointed out this mound to 
us and shouted: “ My men, we shall be 
there :” And we got there. Therefore 
we couldn’t have been beaten. 

Why then was I not picked up? This 
glade is an open place, wherein one sees 
everything. I am sure I am not lying 
alone here ; they fired so often. I must 
turn my head and look round. NowI can 
do it more easily ; when I first came to 
my senses and tried to get up, I fell into 
a new position—on my back. It is for 
that reason that I can see the stars. 

I get up and sit down. This is hard 
work when voth legs are broken. I have 
to begin over again several times. At 
last, with tears in my eyes, I am able to 
sit. 
sky, in which a large star and a few small 
ones are shining. Something high and 
dark surrounds me. These are bushes. 
Oh, I am lying in the bushes! They 
could not find me! 

I feel my hair standing on end. 

But how did I come here, when they 


Above me—a patch of blue-black | 
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shot me in the glade? Wounded, un- 
conscious with. pain, I must have crept 
here by myself. Strange, that now I can- 
not move if. then I could drag myself 
so far. Perhaps I had only one wound 
at first; and another bullet finished me 
here. 

Delicate, pale tints rise around me. 
The big star grows dim, the small ones 
disappear. It is the moon rising. How 
nice it must be at home now! 

Some strange sounds reach me like 
someone groaning. Yes, it is a groan. 
Is somebody lying beside me also for- 
saken, with broken legs or with a bullet 
in the stomach? No, the groans are so 
near, and no one seems to be beside me. 

Great God! It is myself! Low, 
piteous moans. Does it really hurt me 
so much? I suppose so. Only I don’t 
understand this pain, because my head 
is not clear. Perhaps I had better sleep. 
But shall I ever wake up? Well, it is all 
the same to me. 

A broad, pale streak of moonlight 
lights up distinctly the place where I 
am lying, and I see something dark and 
big a few steps away from me. Several 
bright spots glitter on it in the moonlight. 
Those must be buttons or some sparkling 
weapon. It is either a corpse or a wounded 
man. . 

All the same, I will sleep. 

No, it is impossible — ours are not 
gone! They have driven out the Turks 
and have taken possession of this place. 
But why do I not hear the hum of voices 
and the crackling of the fires? I think 
it is weakness that prevents me hearing 
anything. They must be here. 

“Help! help!” 

Wild, desperate, hoarse crics break 
from my breast—and no answer to them. 
They are carried distinctly through the 
calm air of the night. Everything else is 
silent. Only the crickets are chirping in- 
defatigably as before. ‘The moon is look- 
ing pitifully at me with her round face. 

If he were only wounded he would 
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have been awakened by this shout. It 
must be a corpse. Ours, or a Turk? Ah, 
Great God! as if it is not the same. 

And sleep draws the lids over my in- 
flamed eyes. 

*  * * * * 

I am lying with closed eyes and have 
no desire to open thera, as I feel the sun- 
light through the closed lids. It would 
hurt me if I opened them. Better not to 
move. 

Yesterday (I think it was yesterday) I 
was wounded. 

One day is passed, others will, and I 
shall die. All the same, better not move; 
let the body be quiet. How nice it would 
be to stop the working of the brain too! 
But you can’t stop it. Thoughts and re- 
collections fill my mind. 

But all that is not for long. Soon the 
end will come. Only a few lines will 
appear in the newspapers, that our losses 
were not great; wounded —so many, 
killed —Ivanoff, a private of the volun- 
teers. No, they won’t even mention the 
name, it will simply stand, “killed, one.” 
The same as about that little dog. 

A whole picture rises clearly before my 
mind. It was long ago; but all my life 
—that life, when I wasn’t yet lying here 
with broken legs—was so long ago! I 
was walking along the street. A heap of 
people stopped me. The men were 
looking at something white, bloody, and 
squeaking piteously. It wasa pretty little 
dog. ‘The tramcar had run over it. It 
was dying, as I am dying now. A watch- 
man pushed the crowd aside, took the 
doggie by its neck and carried it away. 
‘The crowd dispersed. 

Will someone carry me away? No, 
lie here and die. And how nice life is! 

On the day of the accident to the dog 
I was so happy. I was intoxicated with 
joy, and there was-a reason for it. Oh, 
recollections! Do not torment me! 
Leave me! Past happiness, present tor- 
tures ! 

Would that the torments alone might 
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remain, and memory not torture me 
with the comparisons it arouses in my 
mind! Oh, mental pain! You are worse 
than wounds. 

It is getting hot. The sun is scorch- 
ing. I open my eyes. I see the same 
bushes, the same sky, only by daylight. 
Ah, here is my neighbour. Yes, it is the 
corpse of a Turk. What an enormous 
man! I recognise him—it is the same ! 

Before me lies a man whom I have 
killed. Why did I kill him? He lies 
here dead and bloody. Why did fate 
drive him here? Who is he? 

Perhaps he, too, has an old mother. She 
will sit in the long evenings at the door of 
her poor hut, and look out towards the 
distant north to see if her dear boy, her 
bread-winner, is coming. 

And I? Itoo . .. I would be even 
glad to change places with him. How 
happy he is—feeling neither pain, nor 
deadly anguish, nor thirst! The bayonet 
has pierced him straight through the heart. 
There, on his uniform, I see a large black 
hole ; around it is blood. /¢ was J who 
aid that. 

I didn’t want to do it. I didn’t want 
to harm anyone when I went to fight. 
The thought that I would have to kill 
men somehow passed out of my mind. I 
thought only of how I would offer my 
breast to the bullets. And I went and 
did it. 

And what are the results? What a fool 
Iam. But this unhappy Fellah (he has 
the Egyptian uniform on) is still less to 
blame. Before they were packed like 
herrings in a barrel on the steamer and 
brought to Constantinople, he probably 
had never heard anything of Russia or 
Bulgaria. He was ordered to go, and 
he went. If he hadn’t gone, he would 
have bzen beaten with sticks, or perhaps 
some Pasha would have ordered him to 
be shot. He hada long, hard march from 
Stamboul to Rushtchuk. We attacked 
them, and he defended himself. But 
when he saw that we were not afraid of his 


You, my victim, you are saving ine! 
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patent English Peaoody’s rifle, and always 
advanced, he grew terrified. When he 
wanted to run away, a little man, whom 
he could have killed with one knock of 
his big, black fist, sprang forward and 
stuck the bayonet into his heart. 

What was his fault? 

And what was mine, though I did kill 
him? Why am I tormented so by thirst? 

Thirst—oh, my God! Even then, 
when we made long marches of fifty versts 
daily through Roumania, with the thermo- 
meter pointing to 122 degrees in the sun 
—even then I didn’t feel what I feel now. 
Oh, if somebody would but come! 

Great God, Ae must have water in 
that big flask! Why did I not think of 
that before? But I have to get to him. 
What pain it will cost me! All the same, 
I wi// get it. 

I creep along. I drag my legs behind 
me: my weakened arms are scarcely able 
to move my heavy body. The corpse lies 
two fathoms off, but for me it is more, 
worse than scores of versts. Still I must 
crawl. My parched throat burns like fire. 
Besides, I shall die sooner without water, 
and yet, perhaps fs 

And I crawl. My broken legs get en- 
tangled in the grass. Every movement 
produces unbearable pain. I scream, I 
sob, and yet I crawl along. At last I 
reach him. Here is the flask—with water 
in it—and how much? It scems to be 
more than half full. Oh, the water will 
last me for lonz—till my very death. 

You, my victim, you are saving me! 

Leaning on one elbow, I begin to untie 
the flask, when suddenly, losing my 
balance, I fall with my face on the chest 
of my deliverer. The strong smell of a 
corpse proceeds from him already. 

* o ® * * 

I drink. The water is warm but not 
spoilt. Besides, there is much of it. I 
shall live several days yet.. I remember 
having read in the Physiology of Common 
Life that a man can exist without food 
more than a week, if he only has water. 
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But what of that? If TI live yet five or 
six days what will it help me? Ours are 
gone, the Bulgarians have dispersed, there 
is noroad near, All the same I have to 
die. Only instead of a three-days agony 
T have prolonged it toa week. Wouldn’t 
it be better to get it over? A fine Eng- 
lish rifle is lying beside my neighbour. I 
have only to stretch out my hand. Then 
—one moment—and all is over. The 
cartridges are lying there too in a heap; 
he had no time to use them all. 

Well, shall I put an end to myself or 
wait? Wait for what? Tor deliverance ? 
Or for death ? Or for the Turks to come 
and to flay my wounded legs? Better 
kill myself. No, I must not lose courage. 
I must fight to the end, as long as my 
strength lasts. If our soldiers find me I 
am saved. Perhaps my bones are not 
broken. I can be cured. I shall see my 
native land, my mother, Mary 

Great God, may they never know the 
whole truth; let them think that I was 
killed at once! What would become of 
them, should they learn that I suffered 
two, three, four days ! ‘ 

My head swims; my painful journey 
to my neighbour has quite exhausted me ! 
And then this dreadful smell besides! 
How black he has become! What will 
he look like to-morrow, or after to-morrow ! 
And now I am lying here only because I 
have no strength to drag myself away. 
I will rest and then crawl to my old place. 
By-the-bye, the wind blows from there 
and will carry away the stench from 
mie. 

I lie thoroughly exhausted. 
burns my face and hands. I have noth- 
ing to cover myself with. Would but 
night come sooner. I think it will be the 
second one. 

My thoughts get confused, I lose con- 
sciousness. 

bod * ® * . * 


The sun 


I must have slept very long, because 
when I awake it is already night. No 
change. The wounds hurt, the neigh- 
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bour is lying as before, enormous and 
motionless. 

I can’t help thinking of him. Is it 
possible that I forsook everything that 
was dear -to me, marched more than 
a thousand versts, suffered hunger, cold, 
and heat, and at last am undergoing such 
torments—only that this unfortunate man 
should c2ase to exist? And is not this 
murder the only thing which I have done 
for the war? 

A murder 
murderer? I! 

When I decided to join the war my 
mother and Mary did not dissuade me, 
though they wept over me. Blinded by 
my idea, I didn’t see those tears. Then 
I didn’t understand (as now I do) what I 
made them suffer. 

And how strangely some of my friends 
regarded my resolution! ‘‘ What a fool! 
He doesn't know himself what he wants.” 
How could they speak so? How do 
those words agree with fheir theories of 
heroism, love of country, and so forth? 
In their eyes I should have represented 
all those valiant qualities. And yet, with 
all that, they called me “a fool.” 

I see myself starting for Kishinieff. A 
knapsack and all the other military belong- 
ings are strapped upon me. And I march 
on with thousands of others, of whom a 
few only had gone voluntarily like myself. 
The rest would have remained at home if 
they had been allowed. And still they 
go on like volunteers, marching thousands 
of versts and fighting like us, perhaps 
even better. They all fulfil their duties, 
although they are ready at any moment 
to throw them up, if they can. 

I feel the first whiff of the fresh morning 
breeze. ‘The bushes move, a little bird 
flies out of them. The stars disappear. 
The dark-blue sky becomes grey and is 
covered with tender, flee~~ clouds. A 
grey mist arises above the ground. ‘The 
third day. of my—what shall I call it: 
life, agony —dawns. 

The third. 


And who is the 


. How many more 
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are left?) In my case not many. I am, 
s> weakened, I think I cannot move 
away from the corpse. Soon I shall be 
like him and we shall not be disagreeable 
to each other. 

I must drink. I will drink three times 
a day—morning, noon, and evening. 

* * * * ® 

The sun is risen. His large disc, 
crossed over by the black twigs of the 
bushes, is as red as blood. 1 think the 
day will be sultry. What will become of 
you, my neighbour? You are even now 
dreadful. 

Yes, he is dreadful. His hair is be- 
ginning to fall out: His skin, naturally 
dark, has faded and got yellow. His face 
is blown out to such an extent that the 
skin has cracked behind his ear and 
worms are already moving there. His 
legs, strapped in gaiters, have swelled, and 
cnormous blisters have burst between the 
hooks. How will he look when the day’s 
heat is over? 

It is unbearable to lie so near him. I 
must crawl away whatever it may cost me. 
But can I do it? I can yet lift my hand, 
open the flask, drink; but to move this 
heavy, helpless body ? No, J will 
crawl even if only to make half a step in 
one hour. 

The whole morning is spent in this 
occupation. ‘The pain is great, but what 
matters it tome now? I remember no 
more, I can’t even imagine the feelings of 
a healthy man. I scem to have got 
accustomed to the pain. 

At last I manage to crawl away two 
fathoms, and reach my former place. But 
I don’t enjoy the fresh air long—if the 
air six steps away from a decaying body 
can be called fresh. ‘The wind changes and 
carries towards me the stench, which 
makes me sick. 1 feel a convulsive pain 
in my empty stomach, my whole inside 
seems to burn. ;The stinking, infected air 
is wafted towards me. 

I grow desperate, and weep. 

* * te * a 
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I am lying almost unconscious, quite 
broken, stupefied. 

Suddenly—has my imagination deceived 
me? I think not. Yes, it is the hum of 
voices, the sound of horses’ hoofs. I can 
scarcely keep myself from crying out. 
What if they are Turks? Whatthen? To 
these torments will be added others, such 
as make the hair stand on end when one 
only reads of them in the newspapers. 
They will flay me, they will roast my 
wounded legs. It is well if that is all, but 
they are inventive. Is it really better to 
end one’s life in their hands than to die 
here? 

And what if they are our men? Oh, 
these infernal bushes! They are so high 
and thick around me that I can see 
nothing through them. Only in onc place 
they form a kind of window, through which 
I can see on to the hollow. I think there 
is a brook, out of which we drank before 
the battle. Yes, there is the big plank, 
which was put across the brook as a bridge. 
‘They are sure to cross it, and then I shall 
be able to see them. I cannot distinguish 
the language in which they speak: my 
hearing has become weak too. Great God, 
if they be our men! I will call out to them 
—tuey will hear me even from the brook. 
It is better than to risk falling into the 
hands of the Bashibazouks. Why are they 
so slow? J suffer from impatience ; I do 
not even notice the smell of the corpse, 
though it is as bad as ever. 

And suddenly I see Cossacks appearing 
at the crossing of the brook! Blue and 
red uniforms, lances—they are about 
fifty. In front, on a fine horse, rides a 
black-bearded officer. They are crossing 
the brook. Iam about to call out, when 
suddenly the officer turns round in his 
saddle and shouts, “ Canter off!” 

“Stop, stop! For goodness sake! 
Help!” I cry desperately. But the noise 
of the horses’ hoofs, the clank of the sabres, 
the loud voices of the Cossacks, drown my 
hoarse cry. They don’t hear me! 

Oh, cursed fate! I fall exhausted on my 
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face,and begin to sob. The flask up 
sets, and the water flows out of it. But I 
notice this when there is only half a glass 
left ; the rest is sucked up by the dry, 
thirsty ground. 

I can scarcely remember the stunned 
feeling which comes over me after this 
dreadful event. I lie motionless, with 
half-closed eyes. The wind is constantly 
changing, first blowing freshly and then 
again carrying all that stench to me. As 
the day goes on my neighbour changes 
beyond description. Once, on opening 
my eyes to look at him, I get a fright. He 
has no face left ; the flesh has disappeared 
off his bones. The horrid stony smile, 
the eternal smile, seems to me so dis- 
gusting, so awful, although I have more 
than once held a skull in my hands, and 
have even dissected whole heads. This 
skeleton in the uniform with bright 
buttons makes me shudder. ‘This is 
war,” I think; “this is its image.” 

And the sun is burning as before. My 
hands and face are scorched long ago. I 
drink out the remains of the water. Thirst 
torments me so that Ihaveswallowed every- 
thing at once, although I had decided to 
drink it by sips. Oh, why had I not 
cried out to the Cossacks when they were 
so near me! Even had they been Turks 
it would have been better. Well, they 
would have tormented me perhaps one 
hour, perhaps two, and nowI don’t know 
how long I may have to lie here and suffer. 

Oh, my own dear mother! You will 
tear your grey hair, you will knock your 
head against the wall, you will curse the 
day you brought me forth, you will curse 
the world that invented war! But you 
and Mary will probably not hear anything 
of my torments. Good-bye, mother! 
Good-bye, my bride, my love! My heart 
aches. 

Again that white doggie. The man 
showed no pity, he knocked its head 
against a stone, and threw it into the 
dunghill. But it was yet alive. It 
suffered a whole day. And Iam suffering 
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the third day! To-morrow will be. the 
fourth, then the fifth, then the sixth. 
Death! Where art thou? Come, come, 
take me! 

But death does not come. And Iam 
lying under the burning sun, without 
a drop of water left to cool my in- 
flamed throat. The corpse is poisoning 
me. Myriads of worms are creeping over 
it. How they swarm! When he is eaten 
up, and only his bones and uniform are 
left, it will be my turn. And I shall be 
like him. 

The day passes, the night passes. No 
change. . . . The morning dawns—no 
change. Another day passes. 

The bushes move and rustle. They 
seem to be whispering, “You will die, 
die.” ‘You can’t see, you can’t see,” 
answer the bushes from another side. 

“But you can’t see them here!” are 
the loud words that I hear close beside 
me. 

I start, and at once come to myself. 
Through the bushes the kind blue eyes of 
Yakorleff,.our corporal, are looking at 
me. F 
“The spades! Be quick !” he shouts. 
“Here are two more, one is a Turk.” 

“No spades! Don’t bury me, I’m 
alive!” I want to shout. But the only 
sound that proceeds from my parched 
lips is a feeble moan. 

“Good gracious! Is it possible he is 
alive? Why, master Ivanoff! Come, 
fellows, come, our master Ivanoff is alive ! 
Call the doctor, quickly !” 


* * * * * 


Half a minute later they are pouring 
water, rum, and something else down my 
throat. Then I see no more. The hand- 
barrow moves on, gently swaying. This 
monotonous movement lulls me to sleep. 
I am sometimes awake, sometimes un- 
conscious. My dressed wounds do not 
hurt me any more. I experience an in- 
describable, delicious feeling of rest 
through my body. 
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“Stop! Put down. Fourth change, 
take hold! March!” It is the chief 


officer of our field-hospital who is com- 
manding ; a tall, thin, good-natured man. 
He is so tall that, although I am carried 
on the shoulders of four big soldiers, I 
can see his head with the long beard and 
his shoulders. 

“What did the doctor say?” I whisper 
to him. 

“What, my dear fellow?” and he 
bends over me. 

‘Shall I die soon?” 

“What nonsense, Ivanoff! You won't 
die. Neither a bone nor an artery is 
damaged. But how did you live through 
those three and a half days? What did 
you eat?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“And what did you drink ?” 

“T took the flask from the Turk. 

I can’t talk now. Afterwards.” 

“Well, God bless you, my boy Go 
to sleep.” 

Again sleep and forgetfulness come 
over me. 

I awake in our hospital. Doctors, 
Sisters of Mercy, surround me, and be- 
sides I see the well-known face of a cele- 
brated professor from Petersburg bending 
over my legs. His hands are in blood, 
he is doing something to my legs, and 
then he turns to me: 

“You are lucky, young man, you will 
live! Although we had to take off — 
one leg, yet that’s nothing. Can you 
speak?” 

I can speak, and I tell them what is 
written here. 


[EpiTtor1AL Norg.—Garshin, the author of the 
above story, was painfully impressed by the news 
which reached Russia from Serbia in 1876. During 
the whole of the next year he was in a state of 
great excitement, and as soon as the war between 
Russia and Turkey was announced he left college 
immediately, even without finishing his last ex- 
amination, and went to Kishinieff, where all 
volunteers assembled and were equipped. The 
very next day after his arrival the regiment moved 
towards the Danube. During the march Garshin, 
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by his simplicity and sincerity, gained the uni- 
versal love of the soldiers, who were much taken 
by his sympathetic nature. 

In a few months, during the second battle in 
which Garshin took part, he was wounded and 
lost his leg. This brought him back to St. Peters- 
burg after great suffering and long sojourns in the 
hospitals. Now that his sensitive conscience was 
quieted, and his memory was full of accidents and 
scenes of war, Garshin began to write. The very 
first story, ‘‘ Four Days,” created an enormous 
sensation. Nevertheless, he remained modest, 
and never was sure whether his stories were 
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written well and would be accepted by journals 
or not. He lived ten years more and wrote many 
excellent stories, almost all concerning war, suffer- 
ing, and heroism. 

Meaawhile an old illness broke out. During 
these ten years Garshin suffered several times from 
fits of mental disease. This fact tormented 


him more than anything during the intervals of 
soundness of mind, and, in 1887, feeling the ap- 
proach of a new attack, he went out of his rooms 
on to the landing, and threw himself over the 
balustrade of the staircase. 
later.) 


He died five days 


Garshin, the man who lived through the ‘‘ Four Days." 
(From a Photo.) 


The Sabine Women. From a painting by David. 


The legend of the Sabine women is familiar, 


In the earlier days of Rome, Romulus, the city’s founder and first king, finding his 


subjects much lacking in wives, invited the Sabines, a neighbouring people, into the city for a feast and games ; and in the midst of the sport, 


he and bis followers seized the Sabine mothers and danghters by force of arms, and married them out of hand. 


David's picture represents the 


return of the Sabines to avenge the rape of their woinen, upon which occasion battle was avertel and amity restored by the action of the 
women themselves, who, bringing their babes in their arms, rushed between the armies tinploring their husbands to spare their fathers and 


brothers, and their fathers and brothers to spare their husbvan Ls. 


Classical subjects were especially preferred by David and his school, 


A CENTURY OF PAINTING. 


NOTES BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL.—THE ART OF FRANCE IN THE 
BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—DAVID AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 


HEN the potter’s daughter of re- 

mote antiquity first drew the 

incised line around her lover's shadow 
cast upon the wall by the accomplice sun, 
art had its birth. Before that time primi- 
tive man had endeavoured — with who 
knows what desire to leave behind him 
some trace of his passage upon earth— 
to make upon bones rude tracings of his 
surroundings. The proof of the univer- 
sality of art is in these manifestations, of 
which the logical outcome was the com- 
plete and splendid art of Greece. Through 
the sequence of Byzantine art we come to 


Giotto, who, a shepherd’s son under the 
skies of Italy, was reinspired at the source 
of nature, and became the first painter as 
we to-day know painting. [rom Giotto 
descends in direct line the great family of 
artists who, in the service of the spiritual 
and temporal sovereigns of the earth, shed 
illustration upon their craft and undying 
lustre on their names until the old order, 
changing, giving way to the new, enfran- 
chised art in the great upheaval of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 
It is well, in order to understand the 
position in which this great Revolution left 
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art, to briefiy consider the conditions pre- 
ceding it. Painting, up to the end of the 
seventeenth century, had been essentially 
the handmaiden of religion ; and religion 
in its turn had been so closely allied to the 
State that, when declining faith let down 
the barriers, art took for the first time its 
place among the liberal professions whose 
first duty is to find in the necessities 
of mankinda 
reason for their 
existence. Small 
wonder, then, that, 
accustomed to be 
fostered and en- 
couraged, to be 
held aloof from 
the material ne- 
cessity of earning 
their daily bread, 
the artists of this 
period sought pro- 
tection from the 
only class which 
in those days had 
the leisure to ap- 
preciate or the for- 
tune to encourage 
them. The people, 
the “ general pub- 
lic,” as we say to- 
day, did not exist, 
except as a mass 
of patient workers 
in the first part, as 
a clamorous rab- 
ble demanding its 
rights in the latter part, of the cen- 
tury. Hence the patronage of art, its 
very existence, depended on the pleasure 
of the nobility, and naturally enough its 
themes were measured according to the 
tastes of its patrons. Much that was 
charming was produced, but never before 
did art portray its epoch with such great 
limitations. The persistent blindness to 
the signs and portents gathering thick 
about them which characterised the 
higher classes of the time, may be felt 


Isabey, also a painter. 


Jacques Louis David as a youse man. From a 
painting by himself. 


The exact date of this picture is unknown; but it was, presumably, 
painted before 1775, when David, having received the Prix de Rome, weut 
to Italy for the first time. It was given to the Louvre, where it now is, 
by the painter Eugéne Isabey in 1852; David had presented it to the elder 
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in its art; of the great outside world, of 
the hungry masses so soon to rise in re- 
bellion, nothing is seen. One may walk 
through the palaces at Versailles, may 
search through the pictures of the epoch 
in the Louvre, or linger at Sans Souci in 
Potsdam—where Frederick filled his house 
with sculptured duchesses in classical cos- 
tume playing at Diana, and covered his 
walls with Wat- 
teaus and his ceil- 
ings with decora- 
tions by Pesne, 
a less worthy 
Frenchman—and 
remain- in com- 
plete ignorance of 
hungry Jacques, 
who, with  pike- 
staff and guillo- 
tine, was so soon 
to change all that 
and usher in the 
period of the. 
Revolution. Be- 
fore the evil day 
dawned for the 
gilded gentry of 
France, however, 
the British colo- 
nies in America, 
influenced by the 
teachings of the 
precursors of the 
French Revolu- 
tion, and aided 
by their isolation, 
were to establish their independence. 

It was undoubtedly at this time, when 
revolt was in the air and man was pre- 
occupied with his primal right to liberty 
of existence, that art was given the bad 
name of a luxury. Until its long prosti- 
tution throughout the seventeenth century, 
its mission had been noble ; but now, co- 
incident to the fall of the old régzme, the 
people, from an ignorance which was 
more their misfortune than their fault, 
confounded art with luxuries more than 


Michel Gérard and his family. 


From a painting by David. 


Michel Gérard was a member of the National Assembly, the body which ruled France in the frst years of the Revolution, from 1789 to 


1791. 


questionable, in which their whilom su- 
periors had indulged while they lacked 
bread. With the curious assumption of 
Spartan virtue, which rings with an almost 
convincing sound of true metal through 
so many of the resolutions passed by the 


The picture represents him in the midst of his family, attired with the simplicity affected by the Revolutionary leaders at that time. 


National Convention of France, in the 
days following the holocaust of the Reign 
of Terror, there was serious debate as to 
whether pictures and statues were to be 
permitted to exist or their production en- 
couraged 
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This debate must have fallen strangely 
on the ears of one of the members of the 
Convention, who had already made _ his 
power as an artist felt, and who was from 
that time for more than forty years to be 
the directing influence, not only of French 
art, but of painting on the Continent in 
general. This man, Jacques Louis David, 
in point of fact was soon practically to 
demonstrate to his colleagues that art had 
as its mission other aims than those fol- 
lowed by the painters of the preceding 
generations. It fell that Lepelletier, one 
of the members of the Convention, was 
assassinated, and David’s brush  por- 
trayed him as he lay dead; and the 
picture, being brought into the legislative 
hall, moved the entire assembly to a con- 
viction that the art of the painter struck a 
human chord which vibrated deep in the 
heart of man. 

But a little later, when Marat, “the 
Friend of Man,” was stricken down, a 
voice rose in the Convention, ‘ Where 
art thou, David?” And again, respond- 
ing to the call, he painted the picture of 
the dead demagogue lying in his bath, his 
pen in hand, a half-written screed on a 
rude table improvised by placing a board 
across the tub; and again the picture, 
more cloquent, more explanatory of char- 
acter and of epoch than any written page 
of history, was a convincing argument that 
painting was not a plaything. 

Born August 21, 1748, a man over fifty 
years of age when this century commenced, 
David may yet be considered entirely our 
own ; for the ideas of his country, despite 
minor influences that have affected modern 
art, have prevailed in the art of all other 
countries, and these principles were largely 
formulated by him. France has been 
throughout this century the only country 
which has steadfastly encouraged art, with 
a system of education unsurpassed in any 
epoch, and by the maintenance of a stan- 
dard which, however rebellious at times, 
every serious artist has been and is oblig -d 
to acknowledge. A cousin—or, as some 
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authorities have it, a grand nephew—of 
Boucher (the artist who best typifies the 
frivolity of the art of the eighteenth ccn- 
tury, so that there is grim humour in the 
thought that this iconoclast was of his 
blood), David was twenty-seven years of 
age when, in 1775, he won the Prix de 
Rome, which enabled him to go to Italy 
for four years at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. He was the pupil of Vien, a painter 
whose chief merit it was to have inspired 
his pupil with a hatred of the frivolous 
Pompadour art of the epoch; and David 
only obtained the coveted prize after com- 
peting five successive years. It is instruc- 
tive to learn that of this first sojourn at 
Rome almost nothing remains in the way 
of painting ; for the young artist, endowed 
with the patience which is, according to 
Goethe, synonymous with genius, devoted 
all his time to drawing from the antique. 

It was hereand during this time, doubt- 
less, that he formed his conviction that 
painting of the highest type must conform 
to classical tradition—that all nature was 
to be remoulded in the form of antique 
sculpture. But it was also at this time, 
and owing to his stern apprenticeship to 
the study of form, that he acquired the 
mastery of drawing which served him so 
well when in the presence of nature ; and 
with no other preoccupation than to re- 
produce his model, he painted the people 
of his time and produced his greatest 
works. For by a strange yet not unpre- 
cedented contradiction, David’s fame to- 
day rests, not upon the great classical 
pictures which were the admiration of his 
time and by which he thought to be re- 
membered, but on the portraits, which, 
with his mastery of technical acquire- 
ment, he painted with surprising truth 
and reality. : 

‘The time was propitious, however, for 
David. France, the seeds of revolution 
germinating in its soil, looked upon the 
Republic of Rome as the type from which 
a system could be evolved that would 
usher in a new day of virtuous govern- 


Pope Pius VII. 


~~, 


From a painting from life by David,"now in the Louvre. ‘ 


Pius VII. was the Pope who, in 1504, consecrated Napoleon I. as Emperor of France. Later he opposed Napoleon's a; gressions, and waa 
imprisoned for it, first in Italy and afterwards in France, In 1814 he recovered his freedom and his dominions, temporal as well as spiritual, 
The above picture is, perhaps, the best example of what may be termed the official portrait (as the preceding picture is of the familiar portrait) 


of David. 


ment; and when, after a second visit to 
Rome, David returned home with a picture 
representing the “ Oath of the Horatii,” 
Paris received him with open arms. The 
picture was exhibited, and viewed by 
crowds, burning, doubtless, in their turn, 


It was painted in 1805, in the apartinent assigned to the Pope in the Tuileries. 


to have weapons placed in their hands 

with which to conquer their liberties. 

This was in 1786; but years after, in the 

catalogue of the Salon of 1819, we read 

this note: “ The ‘Oath of the Horatii,’ 

the first masterpiece which restored to the 
M 
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French school of painting the purity of 
antique taste.” 

At the outbreak of the Revolution 
David abandoned painting; and on 
January 17, 1793, as a member of the 
Convention, voted for the execution of 
Louis XVI. It was during this period 
that were painted his pictures of Lepel- 
letier and Marat, in which his cold, statu- 
esque, and correct manner was revivified 
and warmed to life—paradoxically enough, 
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Sabines was exhibited in a room in the 
Louvre, where it remained for more than 
five years, during which time it constantly 
attracted visitors, and brought to the 
painter in entrance fees more than two 
thousand six hundred pounds. Early 
in the career of Napoleon, David had 
attracted his attention ; and he had vainly 
endeavoured to induce the artist to ac- 
company him on the Egyptian campaign. 
On the accession of Napoleon as Emperor, 


Justice and Divine Vengeance pursuing Crime. 


This picture was painted for the Criminal Court of the Palace of Justice in Paris. 
replaced by a crucifix, and removed to the Luxembourg gallery, where it remained until 1423, when it was place] in the Louvre, 


considered Prud‘hon's masterpiece. 


to paint death. A friend of Robespierre, 
he was carried down at the overthrow of 
the “little lawyer from Arras,” and im- 
prisoned in the Luxembourg. His wife 
—who had left him at the outset of his 
political life, horrified at the excesses of 
the time—now rejoined him in his mis- 
fortune ; and, inspired by her devotion, 
David made the first sketch of ‘The 
Sabine Women.” 

Released from prison October 26, 1795, 
he returned to his art; and in 1800 the 


From a painting by Prud’hon. 


At the time of the Restoration in 1816 the picture was 
It is 


therefore, we find in the Salon catalogues, 
“Monsieur David, first painter to his 
Imperial Majesty,” in place of plain 
“Citizen David,” of the Revolutionary 
years. 

Napoleon ordered from David four 
great paintings. “The Coronation” and 
the “ Distribution of Flags” alone were 
painted when the overthrow of the 
Empire, and the loyalty of David to his 
Imperial patron, caused him to be exiled 
in 1816. He went to Brussels, where, 


The Assumption of the Virgin. From a painting by Prud’hon. 


This picture was ordered by the Emperor Napoleon for the chapel of the Tuileries in 1816. It was exhibited in the Salon of 1819, and, 
after the Revolution of 1848 was removed from the Tuileries to the Louvre, where it has since remained. * 
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on December 29, 1825, he died. The 
Bourbons, masters of France, refused to 
allow his body to be brought back to his 
cyuntry ; but Belgium gave him a public 
funeral, after which he was laid to rest in 
the Cathedrai of Brussels. 

This dominant artistic influence of 
France in the first quarter of this century 
is not entirely extinguished to-day. The 
classical spirit has never been entirely 


= aS ue 


a aa” 


This charming drawing, which forms part of the collection in the Louvre, is a study for a projected painting, 
and fs, by its grace of line and composition, peculiarly typical of the painter. 
combat with Ajax, and having bidden farewell to Andromache, hia wife, desires to embrace his son, 
child, frightened at the emotion of which he is witness, takes refuge in his mother’s arms, 


absent from any intellectual manifestation 
of the French; but in David and his 
pupils it was carried to an extremity 
against which the painters of the next 
generation were to struggle almost hope- 
lessly. ‘Time, which sets all things right, 
has placed David in his proper place ; 
and while td-day we may admire the 
immense knowledge of the man. as mani- 
fested in the great classical pictures, like 
the ‘Horatii,” the ‘‘Sabines,” or the 
“Leonidas at Thermopyle,” we remain 


Hector and Andromache. From a drawing by Prud’hon. 
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cold before their array of painted statues. 
His portraits—‘“ Marat,” the charming 
sketch of “ Madame Recamier,” his own 
portrait as a young man, the group of 
“Michel Gérard and his Family,” and 
the “Pope Pius VII.”—give the touch 
of nature which is needed to kindle the 
fire of humanity in this man of iron. 
It is as though nature had wished a 
contrast to this coldly intellectual type 
that there 
should have 
existed at the 
same time a 
painter who, 
seeking at the 
same inex- 
haustiblefoun- 
tain- head of 
classicism, 
found inspira- 
tion for an art 
almost morbid 
in excess of 
sentiment. 
Pierre Prud’- 
hon was born 
at Cluny in 
Burgundy, 
April 4, 1758, 
the son of a 


a a | poor mason 
who, dying 
soon after the 

Hector, about to pe aia ard te boy’s birth, left 
him to the care 


of the monks 
of the Abbey of Cluny. The pictures deco- 
rating the monastery visibly affecting the 
youth, the Bishop of Macon placed him 
under the tuition of one Desvoges, who 
directed the school of painting at Dijon. 
Here his progress was rapid, but at nine- 
teen the too susceptible youth married a 
woman whose character and habits were 
such that his life was rendered unhappy 
thenceforward. 
In 1780 Prud’hon went to Paris to 
prosecute his studies; and there, two 
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Prud’hon. From a pen drawing by himself. 


years after, was awarded a prize, founded 
by his province, which enabled him to go 
to Rome. It is characteristic of the man 
that, in the competition for this prize, he 
was so touched by 
the despair of one of 
his comrades com- 
peting with him that 
he repainted com- 
pletely his friend’s 
picture — with such 
success that it was 
the friend to whom 
the prize Was award- 
ed, and who, but for 
a tardy awakening of 


conscience, would 
have gone to Rome 
in his place. 


The judgment rec- 
tified, Prud’hon went 
to Rome, where he 
stayed seven years, 
studying Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, 
and above all Cor- 
reggio, whose influ- 
ence is manifest in 
his, work, and re- 
turned to Paris in 
1789. Unknown, and 
timid by nature, he 
attracted little atten- 
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tion, and for some years gained his living 
by designing letter-heads, visiting-cards, 
which were then of an ornate description, 
and the many trifles which constitute a 
present resource to the unsuccessful 
painter even to-day. 

It was not until 1796 that some of the 
charming drawings which he had made 
commenced to attract attention. A series 
of designs illustrating Daphnis and Chloe, 
for the publishing-house of Didot azné, 
were particularly noticeable ; and thrcugh 
this work he made the acquaintance of 
M. Frochot, by whose influence he re- 
ceived a commission for -a decoration 
for the palace of St. Cloud, which is now 
placed in the Louvre. 

Life now became somewhat easier, 
and in 1803—having long been separated 
from his wife—a talented young woman, 


Portrait of a young men. From a painting by Prud’hon, in the Louvre. 
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The Princess Visconti. From a painting by Fran- 


cois-Pascal-Simon (Baron) Gérard. 


The picture gives an interesting study of the costume of the First 
Empire, and is a work conceived in the style of the time when the revent 
publication of ‘* Corinne” by Madame de Stael had influenced the popwar 


taste. The original painting is now in the Louvre. 


Mlle. Mayer, became his pupil, and 
relations of a more tender character 
were established. The pictures of Mlle. 
Mayer are influenced by her master to 
a degree that makes them minor pro- 
ductions of his own ; and her unselfish, 
though unconsecrated, devotion to him 
makes up the sum of the little happi- 
ness which he may have had. 

In 1808 Prud’hon’s picture of “ Jus- 
tice and Divine Vengeance pursuing 
Crime” was ordered for the Palace of 
Justice, and was shown at the Salon of 
that year, where the presence of David's 
“Sabines” and its influence as shown 
in many of the productions of his pupils 
were not enough to rob Prud’hon of a 
legitimate success, and the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour was accorded him. 
“The Assumption of the Virgin” was 
exhibited in 1819; but before that 
Prud’hon had been made a member 


of the Institute, and (it passed for a 
distinction) drawing-master to the Em- 
press Marie Louise. 

Many pictures, all characterised by 
a subtle charm, were produced during 
this happy period ; but in 1821 Mlle. 
Mayer, preyed upon by her false posi- 
tion, committed suicide, and Prud’hon 
lingered in continual sorrow until 
February 16, 1823, when he died. The 
work of Prud’hon covers a wide range, 
of which not the least important are 
the drawings which he made with a 
lavish hand. As has been observed, 
he: was a true child of his time, and 
the classic influence is strongly felt in 
his work; but translated through his 
temperament, it is no longer lifeless 
and cold. It is eloquent of the early 


ages of the world, when life was young 


and maturity and age bore the impress 
of a simple life, little perplexed by in- 
tricate problems of existence. Through- 
out his work, in the re-creation of the 
myths of antiquity or in the rarer repre- 
sentation of Christian legend, his style 


The Countess Regnault de Saint-Jean-d' Angely. 
From a painting by Baron Gérard, in the Louvre. 


— 


The Arrival of a Diligence. From a painting by Louis-Leopold Boilly. 


This pisture, now in the Louvre, is the only example of this artist's work shown there, and is particularly interesting as showing the 
Paris of 1893, when the streets had no pavements. The scone is laid at the place of arrival ani departure of the coaches which from Puris 
penetrated inte all partsof Francs, and were the only means of transport or communication, 


is sober and dignified—as truly classic 
as that of David; but permeating it all 
is the indescribable essence, of . beauty 
and youth, the reflection, undoubtedly, 
of a man who, rarely fortunate, capable 
of grave mistakes, has nevertheless left 
much testimony to the love and esteem 
in which he was held. 

Frangois Gérard, one of the many 
faithful followers of David, was born May 
4, 1770, at Rome, where his father had 
gone in the service of the ambassador of 
France. H.: went to France in his twelfth 
year, and at sixteen was enrolled in the 
school =f David. As a docile pupil he 
entered the competition for the Roman 
prize is. 1789; but Girodet having ob- 
tained the first place. a second prize was 
awarded, and the next year the deati of 
his father prevented him from finishing 
his competition picture; so that he is 
one of the exceptions amongst David's 
pupils, inasmuch as he di . not obtain the 
Prix de Rome. In 1790, however, he 
accompanied his mother, who was an 
Ttalian, to her native country. But his 


-sojourn there was short, as in 1793 he 


solicited the influence of David to save 
him from the general conscription; which 
was done by naming him a member of 
the Revolutionary tribunal. By taking 
refuge in his studio and feigning illness, 
he avoided the exercise of his judicial 
functions ; and, the storm passing away, 
he exhibited in 1795 a picture of “ Beli- 
sarius” which attracted attention. 

In 1806 Napoleon made him the 
official portrait-painter attached to his 
court, and ordered the picture of the 
“ Battle of Austerlitz,” finished in 1810. 
This and indeed all of Gérard’s’ pictures 
are marked by all the defects of David’s 
methods, and lack the virile quality of 
his master. His portraits, however, have 
many qualities of grace and good taste, 
and his success in France was somewhat 
analogous to that of Lawrence in Eng- 
land. Under the Restoration his vogue 
continued ; in 1819 he was given the title 
of baron ; and, dying in Paris on January 
11, 1837, he left as his legacy to the art 
of his time no loss than twenty-eight 


The Burial of Atala. From a painting by Girodet, in the Louvre. 


Atala, the heroine of a romance by Chateaubriand, was the daughter of a North American Indian chief, passionately in love with the 
chief of another tribe, with whom she fled into the desert. But having been religiously vowed to virginity by her mother, she remains 


faithful to the vow, aud finally in despair poisons herself. 


historical pictures, raany of great dimen- representing the principal men and women 
sions, eighty-seven full-length portraits, ofhistime. The portraits of the Countess 
and over two hundred smaller portraits, Regnault de Saint-Jean-d’Angely and of 


Brutus Condemning his Sons to Death. From a painting by Lethiére. 


Brutus led in overthrowing the tyranny of Tarquin the Proud and establishing a republic in Rome. He was then elected one of the two 
gonsuls. ‘is two sons were detected in a conspiracy to restore Tarquin, and he, as consul, himself condemned them to death. 
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the Princess Visconti are both excellent 
specimens of the work of this estimable 
painter. 

Of the pictures which testify to the 
industry and talent of Louis-Léopold 
Boilly, who was born at La Bassée, near 
Lille, on July 5, 1761, the Louvre pos- 
sesses but one specimen—namely, “The 
Arrival of a Diligence before 
the Coach-office in Paris.” 
This is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that with the preoccu- 
pation of the public mind with 
the events of the time, and the 
prevailing taste for great his- 
torical pictures, Boilly’s art, 
so sincere and so intimate in 
character, was underestimated. 
It is certainly not due to any 
lack of industry on the part of 
the painter. Even at the age 
of eleven years he undertook 
to paint, for a religious fra- 
ternity of his native town, two 
pictures representing the mira- 
cles of St. Roch. These still 
exist, and they are said to be 
meritorious. His facility in 
seizing the resemblance of his 
sitter was evidently native, for 
when only thirteen years of 
age, without instruction of any 
kind, he left his parents, and 
established himself as a por- 
trait-painter first at Douai and 
afterwards at Arras. In 1786 
he went to Paris, where he 
lived until his death. Here 


Madame Lebrun and her Daughter. 
Madame Lebrun herself. 


- Honour in 1833), his life was uneventful. 


But his little pictures pleased the people 
who saw themselves so truthfully depicted, 
and to-day they are more highly esteemed 
than are the works of many of his at-the- 
time esteemed contemporaries. He paint- 
ed for seventy-two years, produced more 
than five thousand portraits, an incredible 


From a painting by 


This picture, painted for a private patron, passed, at the period of the French 
Revolution, into the possession of the French nation, and is now in the Louvre. There is 


in the Louvre also another by Madame Lebrun, representing herself and her daughter, 


he painted a great number of 
pictures of small size, repre- 
senting familiar scenes of the strects and 
of the homes of Paris, and an incredible 
number of portraits. 

A valiant craftsman, happy in his work, 
following no school but that of nature, 
careless of official honour (which came to 
him only when, late in life, on the demand 
of the Academy, the Government ac- 
corded him the Cross of the Legion of 


one which the artist bequeathed to the Louvre at her death, in 1842. 
while both are charming, the one here printed represents the painter at her best. 


Of the two, 


number of pictures and drawings, and 
died, his brush in hand, on January s, 
1845. The little picture of “ The Arrival 
of a Diligence” presents, with exquisite 
truthfulness, a Paris unlike the brilliant 
city of our day, the Paris where Arthur 
Young in his travels in 1812 notes the 
absence of side-walks ; a city inhabited by 
slim ladies dressed @ fa Grecque, and by 
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high-stocked gentlemen content to travel 
by post. It is a canvas of more value 


Francis I., King of France and Charles V., Emperor of the Holy Roman 


Empire, visiting the tombs of the French Kings at St. Denis. From 


a painting by Baron Gros, in the Louvre. 


Between 1520 and 1545 all Europe was kept in distress and turmoil by a quarrel betwoen Francis I. 
and Charles V., the chief subject of contention being the duchy of Milan, which Charles held and 
Francis claimed. Four separate wars were waged by Francis against Charles, all of them unsuccessful. 
But their majesties had intervals of outward friendship, aul in one of these Francis invited Charles, 
then setting out from Spain for the Low Countries, to pass through France and visit him. The visit 
was duly paid, was one of great state and ceremony, and from it is derived the incident portrayed in the 
above picture. Francis is the figure in the centre; Charles, suited in blac«, standing at his right. 


than the pretentious and tiresome histori- 
cal compositions of the time, and suggests 
the reflection that many of the David 


pupils might have been better employed 
in putting their scientific accuracy of 


drawing to the ser- 
vice of rendering the 
life which they saw 
about them, instead 
of producing the arid 
stretches of academy 
models posing as 
Hector or Romulus. 
Guillaume: Guillon 
Lethiére, a painter in 
whose veins there 
was an admixture of 
negro blood, would 
hardly have echoed 
the sentiments of this 
last paragraph, as he 
lived and worked in 
the factitious com- 
panionship of the 
Greeks and Romans. 
So clearly, however, 
does the tempera- 
ment of a_ painter 
inspire the character 
of his work that we 
may be glad that this 
was the case; for, of 
his school, Lethitre 
alone infuses into his 
classicism something 
of the turbulent life 
which marked his 
own. character. 
Born in Guade- 
loupe January 1o, 
1760, coming to 
Paris when very 
young, he took the 
second prize of Rome 
in 1784, with a pic- 
ture of such merit 
that the regulation 
was infringed and 
he was given leave 


to go to Rome at the same time as the 
winner of the first prize. 
was exhibited in the form cf a sketch in 


His first picture 
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the Salon of 1891 ; and not until eleven 
years after was the great canvas of 
“Brutus Condemning his Sons to 
Death” shown at the Salon of 1812. 
The other picture by which he is best 
known, “The Death of Virginia,” is, like 
the preceding, in the Louvre ; and though 
the sketch of this was exhibited in 1795, 
the picture only took definite form in 
1828. . 

Meanwhile Lethitre had travelled much 
in England and Spain, and had been for 
ten years director of the French school of 
Fine Arts in Rome. His life was adven- 
turous, and it is told of him that he was 
often involved in quarrels, and fought a 
number of duels with military officers be- 
cause, humble civilian that he was, he yet 
dared to wear the moustache! In 1822 he 
returned definitely to Paris, where he was 
made a member of the Institute and pro- 
fessor in the School of Fine Arts, and 
where he died April 21, 1832. The 
quality of his work is well characterised by 
Charles Blanc, who writes of it ‘tas pro- 
ducing the effect of a tragedy sombre and 
pathetic.” 

Thepictureof “The Burial of Atala,” from 
Chateaubriand’s well-known story, is inter- 
esting as showing the methods of the David 
school applied to subjects of less heroic 
mould than the master and his disciples 
were wont to treat. Annie-Louis Girodet 
de Roucy Trioson, born at Montargis 
January 3, 1767, was one of the most con- 
vinced adherents of his master David ; and 
while competing for the Prize of Rome, 
which he won in 1789, was accustomed 
each morning before beginning his work 
to station himself in front of David's 
picture of the Horatii as before a shrine, 
invoking its happy influence. Such devo- 
tion received its official reward, and after 
five years spent in Rome his great (and 
tiresome) picture of “‘The Deluge” met 
with the greatest favour, and in 1810 was 
awarded the medal for the best histori- 
cal picture produced in the preceding 
decade. “The Burial of Atala,” painted in 


-of the sterner sex. 
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1808, is, however, a work of charm in 
composition and sentiment ; and though 
in colour it is dry and uninteresting, is 
not unworthy of the popularity which it 
has enjoyed from the vantage-ground of 
the Louvre for more than four-score 
years. Girodet died in Paris, December 
9, 1824, after having received all the 
official honours which France can award 
to a painter. 

The charming face of Marie-Anne 
Elizabeth Vigée-Lebrun, who, with the 
arms of her daughter encircling her, smiles 
on us here, was undoubtedly not painted 
in this century, as the painter was born in 
Paris, April 16, 1755, and it is as a young 
mother that she has represented herself. 
But as its author lived until March 30, 
1842, she should undoubtedly figure 
among the painters of this century. From 
early girlhood until old age, 

“Lebrun, de la beauté le peintre et le modeéle,” 
as Laharpe sang, was, though largely self- 
taught, a formidable rival to painters 
Married when very 
young to Lebrun, a dealer in pictures and 
critic of art, a pure marria.-e of conven- 
tion, she left France shortly before the 
Revolution, and went to Ita'y. Before 
her departure she was high in favour at 
the Court, and painted no less than twenty 
portraits of Marie Antoinette. © 

Fortune favoured her in Italy, wl.ence 
she went to Vienna, Prague, Dresden, and 
Berlin. In each and every capital the 
same success, due to her talent, beauty, 
and amiability, followed her; and at last 
arriving in St. Petersburg, she remained 
there until 1801, when she returned to 
Paris. Some time after, she visited Eng- 
land, where she remained three years, and 
then returned by way of Holland to France 
in 1809. The Academy of France and 
the academies of most other European 
countries admitted her to membership. 

Indefatigable as a worker during her 
long career, she produced an immense 
number of portraits; and while she 
painted comparatively few subject pic- 
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tures, she arranged her models in so 
picturesque a fashion that, as in the 
example here given, her portraits have 
great charm of composition. With a 
virile grasp of form, tempered though 
it be with grace, Madame Lebrun offers 
an interesting example of woman's work 
in art ; and, while she has nothing to con- 
cede to the painters of her time, is no less 
interesting as showing that by force of 
native talent the woman of the early part 
of the century had in her power the con- 
quest of nearly all the desired rights of 
the New Woman. She has left extremely 
interesting memoirs of her life, written in 
her old age, and there are many anecdotes 
bearing testimony to her wit. One of 
these goes back to the time when Louis 
XVIII, then a youth, enlivened the sit- 
tings for his portrait by singing, quite out 
of tune. “How do you think I sing?” 
enquired he. ‘“ Likea prince,” responded 
the amiable artist. 

With Antoine Jean Gros we come to the 
last and the greatest of the pupils of David. 
Born in Paris, March 16, 1771, he com- 
peted but once, in 1792, for the Prix de 
Rome, was unsuccessful, but undertook 
the voyage thither on his own slender 
resources the next year. Italy was in a 
troubled state—he who troubled all 
Europe in the early years of the century 
being there at the head of his army ; and 
in 1796, at Genoa, Gros attracted the 
attention of Madame Bonaparte. It was 
she who proposed that Gros should paint 
Napoleon ; and Gros consequently went 
to Milan, and after the battle of Arcola 
painted the hero carrying the tricolour 
across the bridge at the head of his 
grenadiers. The picture pleased Bona- 
parte, who had it engraved, and gave 
Gros a commission to collect for the 
Louvre the chief artistic treasures of 
Italy. These functions occupied him 
until 1801, during which period, how- 
ever, he executed a number of successful 
portraits. 
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When David was sent into exile in 1816, 
it was to Gros that he confided the direc- 
tion of his school ; and this task, and the 
production of immense canvases like the 
“ Battle of the Pyramids,” filled his life. 
The picture here reproduced, the “Visit 
of Charles the Fifth and Francis the 
First to the Tombs of the Kings in the 
Cathedral of St. Denis,” was painted in 
1812. 

The revolt which was already making 
itself felt in French art was a thorn in the 
flesh of the sensitive Gros. In vain were 
all the artistic honours showered upon 
him. In 1824 he was made a baron; 
since 1816 he had been a member of the 
Institute ; and the crosses of most of the 
orders of Europe, and the medals of all 
the exhibitions were his. Nevertheless, 
about him younger painters revolted. In 
his secret soul, doubtless, he felt sym- 
pathy with their methods, But the com- 
mands of the terrible old exile of Brussels 
were still in his ears. 

Finally, a portrait of King Charles X., 
the decorations in the Museum of Sove- 
reigns, and a picture exhibited in the 
Salon of 1835, were in turn harshly criti- 
cised by the Press, which looked with 
favour on the younger men; and Gros, 
full of years, and of honours which had 
brought fortune in their train, was found 
drowned in a little arm of the Seine near 
Meudon, June 26, 1835. In despair he 
had taken his own life. With him died 
David’s greatest pupil and a part of 
David’s influence. But that portion of the 
teachings of the master most consonant 
with French character is not without 
effect to-day. Less strong than in the 
generation following David, absolutely 
extinct if we are to believe the extremists 
among the men of to-day, it yet remains 
a leaven to the fermenting mass of modern 
production. Perhaps its healthy influence 
is the best monument to the man who 
“restored to France the purity of antique 
taste.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


HOW WE BUY HORSES. Ill.—‘‘ Has been hunted.”" 
By Fred Pegram. 
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ANTIENT. 
bad H ’M. Tight asadrum. Sam Bot- 
tomley, you never wiped a 
better joint tnan that in all your born 
days. 
“Tf I were a cobbler I'd make it my trade 


The best of all cobl.lers to be ; 
If I were a tinker 7 


“Haha! Eh? What’s that? Sam 
with a tenor voice? My stars, what 
next ?” 


“ Always like to sing over my work, 
sir. Makes the solder do its duty 
proper. Charms it, like. Now ain’t that 
a beautiful joint? Quite a picter.” 

“Tt looks all right ; but then I’m not 
a professional. I say, Sam, isn’t it time 
to knock off work for the day ?” 

“Lor bless your heart, sir, I ain’t 
pertickler to a hour or two. Always 
like to see the end of a job. And if 
you don’t mind taking a bit of advice, 
I’d have this ’ere pipe covered over if 
I was you. Say the word and I'll do *” 

“T shall be extremely obliged to you. 
But why ?” 

“"Cos Jack Frost’s bound to split it 
again. Wind carries frost you see, and 
this is a mortal draughty place. If you'll 
oblige me by handing me that bit of old 
carpet. Thank "ce, sir. Preven- 
tion’s better than cure, ain’t it?” 

“Ye—es; but it's hardly good for 
trade.” 

“ You'll excuse me, sir; but a man as 
leaves his work behind him, so to speak, 
ain’t what I calls honest; trade or no 
trade. ‘There! You won't have to fetch 
me twice over for this job. Anything else, 
afore I pack up?” 


“ Only your bili.” 

“Well—let’s see. It’s taken 
a deal of time to get out of the wall and 
put back. Would three-and-sixpence be 
out of the way ?” : 

“Out of the way! My good fellow, 
you were here at seven this morning, 
and now it’s past six. That mended 
pipe is worth five shillings, and here 


they are.” 

“ Thank ’ee, sir, I'm sure. But you're 
robbing yourself.” 

“Gammon! You must have a glass 


of beer before you go. But how do you 
make things pay at this rate?” 

“Well, sir, I do pretty fairish one 
thing with another. Water connections, 
whether for bathroom or for drinking 
purposes; boilers, heating apparatuses, 
in fact, everything required in a house, 
all bring grist to the mill; and new 
houses is always building. Then there's 
the little shop my wife looks after.” 

“Ah, yes. I hope that brings in a 
good profit ?” 

“ Pretty well, sir. You see I’m a tinner 
and bell-hanger, as well as a plumber. 
My good father brought me up with a 
buckle-strap, so that I can turn my hand 
to ’most anything.” 

“Brought you up with a buckle-strap ? 
I don’t——” 

“Yessir. Leather end for not minding 
what he said, and buckle end for scamp- 
ing work. My son John’s been brought 
up same way. The young rascal! School- 
master had to dust his jacket not long 
ago; and of course he got a larrupping 
from me when he came home.” 

“ Not the buckle end, I hope?” 
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- No, sir; strap end, It’s the mora 
I looks at. He has to off with his coat, 
and I just flicks him over the shoulder.” 
“ Poor John!” 


“Aah! He's ncne too poor, bless you. 
Tut this ain't business. If there’s nothing 
riore——” 


“No, not at present.” 
“Then—if you don’t mind, sir—D'll— 
T’ll take that glass of beer you was kind 


ryt 


*T wish I could. Wuy, that zine root 
you put on the house, not long ago, is 
positively rotten. D'you hear? Petten.” 

“All right. I ain’t hard o’ hearing. 
You'd ought to have had Number four- 
tcen V. M. zinc; but o’ coorse lead 
makes the best job.” 

“Why the deuce couldn’t you say so 
before?” 

“ Well, it ain’t my business, ye see. I 


The Antient Way.—‘‘ But you’re robbing yourself.’’ 


enough to mention. (So/us.) Better turn 
the water on to make sure.” 


MODERN. 

“Now are you quite sure that this 
joint won't leak again? I’ve had to call 
your attention to it half-a-dozen times, 
and it’s cost me pounds already.” 

“Look ’ere, guv’nor ; if you ain't satis- 
fied, you do the bloomin’ job yerself.” 


dessay the zinc you’ve got ’ll last another 
month or two and then 4 

“Then I shall have to rip it all up and 
put down a fresh roof?” 

“T reckon. All good f’r trade.” 

‘““T suppose you’re a Unionist ?” 

“No; Radical.” 

“T mean, you belong to a Trade 
Union ?” 

‘ That's my business.” 
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“H’m. Well, if you’re sure that joint 
is sound, just fix the pipe up in its place. 
Here are the nails.” 

“Thankee. Purty simple, seemingly. 
Got a hammer to drive ’em with too, I'll 
bet ?” 

“Tt’s there; in front of you. 

Come! Why don’t you fix the thing ? ” 

“Me? I like that! It’s a mason's 
job, that is.” 
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“ Yes ; and just tell me what I owe you.” 

‘“ Down to now, nine shillin’.” 

‘Nine what?” 

“ Shillin’.” 

“Good heavens! What, just for mend- 
ing a leak? How do you figure it out?” 

“ight hours, at ninepencean hour——” 

“Eight! You came at twelve, had 
your dinner straight away, and now it’s 
just four.” 


The Modern Way.—‘‘ It’s a mason's job, that is."' 


“Do you mean to say I must employ 
a mason, just to drive in a couple of 
nails in the wall? I'll do it myself, 
rather.” 

“Better not, guv'nor. 
reported to the Union.” 

“Damn the Union.” 

“That’s what I say. Home Rule's my 
ticket. Better take a squint at that zinc, 
hadn’t I, afore I go?” 


You'll on’y get 


“Well? I started out at ten, and it'll 
take me two hours to get back.” 

“T don’t pay for the time you ‘re on the 
road.” 

“Ho, don’t you though! Look ’ere ; 
I had a teacher up afore the beak, 
tother day, f’r hittin’ my kid, and it cost 
‘im thutty shillin’. Pay up or I’ll County 
Court ye. If yer bloomin’ pipes wants 
mendin’ and I comes to mend ’em, I 
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ain’t a-goin’ to mend em f’r nothing. 
Yar! you an’ your pipes! You pays f’r 
labour, cost 0’ solder, cost o’ rosin, use 0’ 
tools, an’ carriage f’r same.” 
“Well I’m | 
“Stow it, now! No lip! 


Hand me 


over that nine bob and ha’ done with it.” 

“And this—this !—is a free country ! 
Take your extortion—tkere ! 
want a receipt for it.” 


I shall 
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“ Well, you'll have to want. We never 
give receipts f’r anything under a suvrin. 
’Ere; this job ain’t been wetted. I'll 
toss ye f’r a gin-and-bitter. Goin’, are 
ye? All right, sonny. Give my love to 
the old woman—an’ the kids. (So/us ) 
Lord, how he slammed that door! [’ll 
have a look at that zinc, now. That'll 
take me all an hour. Well, it’s another 
nineperce. and the job to follow.” 
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STUDIES OF FAIR WOMEN. VI. 
By W. & D. Downey. 


SHREWSBURY.* 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 


CHAPTER IV. 


T that I remember that I 
cried out in overwhelming 
excitement and amaze- 
ment; cried out that I 
knew the man and his 
story,andthe place whence 
she had been taken ; that 
I had heard the tale from my father years 
before. “It was Colonel Porter who 
picked you up—Colonel Porter, and he 
saved his life by it!” I cried, quite beside 


myself at the wonderful discovery I had 


made. ‘It was Colonel Porter, in the 
great riot at Norwich.” 

“Ah?” she said slowly ; looking away 
from me, and speaking ‘so coolly and 
strangely as both to surprise and damp 
me. 

Yet I persisted. ‘“ Yes,” I said, “the 
story is well known; at least that part of 
it. But——” and there and at that word 
I stopped, dumbfoundered and gaping. 

“ But what?” she asked sharply, and 
looked at me again; the colour risen in 
her face. 

“But—you are only eighteen,” I 
hazarded timidly, ‘and the Norwich 
Riot was in the War time. I dare say, 
thirty years ago.” 

She turned on me ina sort of passion. 

“Well, sir, and what of that?” she 
cried. “Do you think me thirty?” 

“No, indeed,” I answered. And at the 
most she was nineteen. : 

“Then don’t you believe me?” 

I cried out too at that ; but, boy-like, I 
was so proud of my knowledge and acute- 
ness that I could not let the point lie. 
“All I mean,” I explained, “is that to 


have been alive then, and at Norwich, 
you must be thirty now. And——” 

“ And was it 1?” she answered, flying 
out at me ina fine fury. “ Who said any- 
thing about Norwich? Or your dirty riots ? 
Or your Porter, whose name I never heard 
before! Goaway! I hate you! I hate 
you !” she continued, passionately, waving: 
me off. ‘“ You make up things and then 
put them on me! Inever said a word 
about Norwich.” 

“T know you did not,” I protested. 

“Then why did you say I did?” she 
wailed. ‘Why did you say I did? You 
area wretch! I hate you!” 

And with that, dissolving in tears and 
sobs, she at one and the same time showed 
me another side of love, and reduced me 
to the utmost depths of despair; whence | 
was not permitted to emerge, nor re-in- 
stated in the least degree of favour until I 
had a hundred times abased myself before 
her, and was ready to curse the day when 
I first heard the name of Porter. Still 
peace was at last, and with infinite diffi- 
culty, restored : and so complete was our 
redintegratio amoris that we presently 
ventured to recur to her tale and to the 
strange coincidence that had divided us ; 
which did not seem so very remarkable, 
on second thoughts, seeing that she 
could not now remember that she had 
said a word about booths or stalls, but 
would have it I had inserted those parti- 
culars ; the man in her case having taken 
refuge—she fancied, but could not at 
this distance of time remember very 
clearly—among the seats of a kind of 
bull-ring or circus erected in the market- 
place. Which of course made a good 


deal of difference. 


a Copyrig't, 1807, by Ded t, Mead & Co., in the United States of America. 
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Notwithstanding this discrepancy, how- 
ever, and though, taught by experience, I 
hastened to agree with her that the secret 
of her birth was not likely to be discovered 
ina moment, nor by so simple a process as 
the journey to Norwich, which I had been 
going to suggest, it was natural that we 
should often revert to the subject, and to 
her pretensions, and the hardship of her 
Jot: and my curiosity and questions giv- 
ing a fillip to her memory, scarcely a 
day passed but she recovered some new 
detail from the past: as at one time a 
service of gold-plate which she perfectly 
remembered she had seen on her father’s 
sideboard; and at another time an acci- 
dent that had befallen her in her child- 
hood, through her father’s coach and six 
horses being overturned in a slough. Such 
particulars (and many others as pertinent 
and romantic, on which I will not linger) 
gave usa certainty of her past consequence 
and her future fortune were her parents 
once known, and, while they served to aug- 
ment the respect in which my love held her, 
gradually and almost imperceptibl; led her 
to take a higher tone with me, and even 
on occasions to carry herself towards me 
with an air of- mystery, as if there were 
still some things which she had not con- 
fided to me. 

This attitude on her part—which in 
itself pained me extremely—and still more 
the fear naturally arising from it, that if 
she came by her own I should im- 
mediately lose her, forced me to make 
the acquaintance of yet another side of 
love ; by throwing me, I mean, into such 
a fever of suspicion and jealousy as made 
me for a period the most unhappy of men. 
From this plight my mistress, exercising 
the privilege of her sex, made no haste to 
relieve me. On the contrary, by affect- 
ing an increased reserve and asserting 
that her ‘movements were watched, she 
prolonged my doubts; nor, when this 
treatment had wrought the desired end 
of reducing me to the lowest depths, and 
she at length consented to meet me, did 
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she entirely relent or abandon her reserve; 
or if she did so, on rare occasions, it was 
only to set me some task as the price of 
her complaisance, or expose me to some 
trial by which she might prove my devo- 
tion. 

In a word, while I became hopelessly 
enslaved, even to the flogging a boy at her 
word, or procuring a dress far above my 
station—merely that she might see me by 
stealth in it, and judge of my air !—which 
were two of her caprices, she appeared to 
be farther removed from me every day, 
and at each meeting granted me fewer 
privileges. Whether this treatment had 
its origin in the natural instinct of a 
woman or was detiberately chosen as 
better calculated to increase my sub- 
servience, it had the latter effect ; and to 
such an extent that when, after a long 
absence, she condescended to meet me, 
and broached a plan that earlier would 
have raised my hair, I asked no better 
than to do her bidding, and, instead of 
pointing out the folly of her proposal, fell 
in with it with scarcely a murmur. 

Her plan, when she communicated it 
to me, which she did with an air of mys- 
tery and the same assumption of a secret 
withheld that had tormented me before, 
amounted to nothing less than an evening 
sally into the town on the occasion of the 
approaching visit of the Duke of York; 
who was to lie one night at the Rose 
at Ware on his way to Newmarket. Mr. 
D— had issued the strictest orders 
that all should keep the house during this 
visit ; not so much out cf a proper care 
for the boys’ morality (though the gay 
crowd that followed the Court served for 
a pretext) as because, in his character of 
fanatic and Exclusionist, he held His 
Highness’s religion and person in equal 
abhorrence. Such a restriction weighed 
little in the scale against love; but, in- 
fatuated as I was, I found something that 
sensibly shocked me in the proposal 
coming from Dorinda’s lips ; nor could I 
fail to foresee many dangers to which a 
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young girl must expose herself on such an 
expedition in the town, andat night. But 
as to a youth in love nothing that his 
mistress chooses to do seems long amiss, 
so this proposal scared me for a moment 
only ; after which it cost my mistress no 
more than a little rallying on my crop- 
eared manners, and some scolding, to 
make me see it in its true aspect of an 
innocent frolic, fraught with as 
much pleasure to the cavalier as 
novelty to the escorted. 

“You will don your new suit,” 
she said, merrily, “and I shall 
meet you in the garden at half- 
past nine.” 

“‘And if the boys may miss 
me?” I protested feebly. 

“The boys have missed you 
before !” she answered, mocking 
my tone. ‘Were you not here 
last night? And for a whole 
hour, sir?” 

I confessed with hot cheeks 
that I had been there ; humbly 
and tamely awaiting her pleasure. 

“ And did they tell then? ” she 
asked scornfully. ‘Or are they 
less afraid of the birch now? But 
of course—if you don’t care to 
come with me—or are afraid, 
sir——? ” 

“T am neither,” I said warmly. 
“Only I do not quite under- 
stand, sweet, what you wish.” 

“They lie at the Rose,” she 
said. ‘And amongst them, I 
am told, are the prettiest men 
and the most lovely women in 
the world. And jewels, and laces, 
and such dresses! Oh, I am 
mad to see them! And music and gaming 
and dancing! And dishes and plates of 
gold! And a Popish priest, which is a 
thing I have never seen, though I have 
heard of it. And——” 

“And do you expect to see all these 
things through the windows?” I cried in 
my superior knowledge. 
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She did not answer at once, but with 
her hands on my shoulders swayed to 
and fro sideways as if she already heard the 
music ; while her gipsy face looked archly 
into mine, first on this side and then on 
that, and her hair swung to and fro on 
her shoulders in a beautiful abandonment 
which I found it impossible to resist. 
At last she stopped, and, “Yes,” she 


iy 
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Stole down the stairs and into the garden. 


said demurely, “through the windows, 
Master Richard Longface! Do you 
meet me here at half-past nine—in your 
new suit, sir—and you shall see them 
too—through the windows.” 

After that, though I made a last effort 
to dissuade her, there was nothing more 
to be. said. Obedient to her behest, 
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I made my preparations, and at the ap- 
pointed hour next evening rose softly 
from the miserable pallet on which I 
had just laid down; and dressing my- 
self with shaking fingers and in the dark 
—that my bed-fellows might know as 
little as. possible of my movements— 
stole down the stairs and into the garden. 

Here I found myself first at the 
rendezvous. The night was dark, but 
an unusual light hung over the town, 
and the wind that stirred the poplars 
brought scraps and sounds of music to 
the car. I had some time to wait, and 
time too to think what I was about to 
do; to weigh the chances of detection 
and dismissal, and even to taste the qualms 
that rawness and timidity mingled with 
my anticipations of pleasure. But, though 
I had my fears, no vision of the real 
future obtruded itself on my mind as I 
stood there listening: nor any forewarn- 
ing of the plunge I was about to take. 
And before I had come to the end of my 
patience Dorinda stood beside me. 

Dark as it was, I fancied that I discerned 
something strange in her appearance, 
and I would have investigated it; but 
she whispered that we were late, and 
evading as well my questions as _ the 
caress I offered, she bade me help her 
as quickly as I could over the fence. 
I did so, we crossed a_ neighbouring 
garden, and in a twinkling and with the 
least possible difficulty stood in the road. 
Here the strains of music came more 
plainly to the ear, and the glare of light 
hung lower and shone more brightly. 
This seemed enough for my mistress ; 
she turned that way without hesitation, 
and sct forward, the outskirts of the 
town being quickly passed. Between the 
late hour and the flux of people towards 
the centre of interest, the streets were 
vacant; and we met no one until we 
reached the main thoroughfare, and came 
upon the edge of the great crowd that 
moved to and fro before the Rose Inn. 
Here all the windows, in one of which 
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a band of music was playing some new 
air, were brilliantly lighted ; while below 
and round the door was such a throng 
of hurrying waiters and drawers, and such 
a carrying of meals and drinks, and a 
shouting of orders as almost turned the 
brain. A carriage and six that had just 
set down a grandee, come to pay his 
devoirs to the Prince, was moving off as 
we came up, the horses smoking, the foot- 
men panting, and the postilions stooping 
in their saddles, A little to one side a 
cask was being staved for the troopers 
who had come with the Duke; and on 
all the noisy, moving scene and the flags 
that streamed from the roofs and windows, 
and the shifting crowd, poured the ruddy 
light of a great donfeu that burned on 
the farther side of the way. 

Nor, rare as were these things, were 
they the most pertinent or the strangest 
that the fire revealed to me. I had come 
for nothing else but to see, clam et furtim, 
as the classics say, what was to be seen; 
with no thought of passing beyond the 
uttermost ring of spectators. But as I 
hung back shamefacedly my companion 
seized my wrist and drew me on; and 
when I turned to her to remonstrate, as 
Heaven lives, I did not know her! I 
conceived for a moment that some 
madam of the Court had seized me in a 
frolic ; nor for a perceptible space could 
I imagine that the fine cloaked lady, 
whose eyes shone bright as stars through 
the holes in her mask, and whose raven 
hair, so cunningly dressed, failed to hide 
the brilliance of her neck, where the cloak 
fell loose, was my Dorinda, my mistress, 
the cook-maid whom I had kissed in the 
garden! Honestly, for an instant, I re- 
coiled and hung back, afraid of her ; nor 
was I quite assured of the truth, so un- 
prepared was I for the change, until she 
whispered me sharply to come on. 

“Whither?” I said, still hanging back 
in dismay. The bystanders were begin- 
ning to turn and stare, and in a moment 
would have jeered us. 
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My companion seized my wrist. 
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“ Within doors,” she urged. 

“They will not admit us!” 

“They will admit me,” she answered 
proudly, and made as if she would throw 
my hand from her. 

Still I did not believe her, and it was 
that, and that only, that emboldened me ; 
though, to be sure, I was in love and her 
slave. Reluctantly, and almost sulkily, I 
gave way, and sneaked behind her to the 
door. A man who stood on the steps 
seemed, at the first glance, minded to 
stop her ; but, looking again, smiled and 
let us pass ; and in a twinkling we stood 
in the hall among hurrying waiters, and 
shouting call-boys, and bloodsin silk coats, 
whose scabbards rang as they came down 
the stairs, and a fair turmoil of pages, 
and footboys, and gentlemen, and gentle- 
men’s gentlemen. 

In such a company, elbowed this way 
and that by my betters, I knew neither 
how to carry myself nor where to look ; 
but Dorinda, with barely a pause, and as 
if she knew the house, thrust open the 
nearest door, and led the way into a 
great room that stood on the right of the 
hall. 

Here, down the spacious floor, and 
lighted by shaded candles, were ranged 
several tables, at which a number of per- 
sons had seats, while others again stood 
or moved. about the room. The majority 
of those present were men. I noticed, 
however, three or four women masked 
after the fashion of my companion, but 
more gorgeously dressed, and in my sim- 
plicity did not doubt that these were 
duchesses, the more as they talked and 
laughed loudly ; whereas the general com- 
pany—save those who sat at one table 
where the game was at a standstill, and all 
were crying persistently for a Tallier— 
spoke low, the rattle of dice and chink of 
coin, and an occasional oath, taking the 
place of conversation. I saw piles of 
guineas and half-guineas on the tables, and 
gold lace on the men’s coats, and the 
women a dream of sili:s and furbelows, and 


gleaming shoulders and flashing eyes ; and 
between awe of my company, and horror 
at finding myself in such a place, I took 
all for real that glittered. Where, there- 
fore, a man of experience would have dis- 
cerned a crowd of dubious rakes and rustic 
squires tempting fortune for the benefit of 
the Groom-Porter, whose privilege was am- 
bulatory, I fancied I gazed on earls and 
barons ; saw a garter on every leg, and, 
blind to the stained walls of the common 
inn-room, supplied every. bully who cried 
the main or called the trumps with the 
pedigree of a Howard. 

This was a delusion not unnatural, and 
a prey to it, I expected each moment to 
be my last in that company. But the 
fringe of spectators that stood behind the 
players favouring us, we fell easily into line 
at one of the tables, and nothing happen- 
ing, and no one saying us nay, I presently 
breathed more freely. I could see that my 
companion’s beauty, though hidden in the 
main by her mask, was the subject of 
general remark ; and that it drew on her 
looks and regards more or less insolent. 
But as she took no heed of these, but on 
the contrary gazed about her unmoved 
and with indifference, I hoped for the 
best; and excited by the brilliance and 
movement of a scene so far above my 
wildest dreams, that I already anticipated 
the pride with which I should hereafter 
describe it, I began to draw a fearful joy 
from our escapade. _Like A®neas and 
Ulysses, I had seen men and cities ! And 
stood among neroes! And seen the 
sirens! To which thoughts I was pro- 
ceeding to add others equally classical, 
when a gentleman behind me diverted 


my thoughts by touching my companion . 


on the arm, and very politely requesting 
her to lay on the table a guinea which he 
handed to her. 

She did so, and he thanked her with a 
low-spoken compliment ; then added with 
bent head, but bold eyes, “ Fortune, my 
pretty lady, cannot surely have been un- 
kicd to one so fair!” 


. room—— 
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“I do not play,” Dorinda answered 
with all the bluntness I could desire. 

“And yet I think I have seen you 
play?” he replied. And affecting to be 
engaged in identifying her, he let his eyes 
rove over her figure. 

Doubtless Dorinda’s mask gave her 
courage ; yet, even this taken into the 
count, her wit and resource astonished 
me. ‘You do not know me, my pretty 
gentleman,” she said, coolly, and with a 
proud air. 

“T know that you have cost me a 
guinea!” he answered. ‘“‘See, they have 
swept it off. And as I staked it for no- 
thing else, but to have an excuse to 
address the handsomest woman in the 
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“You do not know what I am—be- 
hind my mask,” she retorted. 

“No,” he replied, hardily, ‘and there- 
fore I am going—I am going —— ” 

“So am I!” my mistress answered, 
with a quickness that both surprised 
and delighted me. ‘ Good-night, good 
spendthrift! You are going; and I 
am going.” 

“Well hit!” he replied, with a grin. 
“And well content if we go together ! 
Yet I think I know how TI could keep 
you !” 

“ Yes ?” she said, indifferently. 

“ By deserving the name,” he answered. 
“You called me spendthrift.” 

On that I do not know whether she 
thought him too forward, or saw that I 
was nearly at the end of my patience— 
which it may be imagined was no little 
tried by this badinage—but she turned her 
shoulder to him outright, and spoke a word 
to me ina lowtone. Then: ‘Give me 
a guinea, Dick!” she said, pretty loudly. 
“T think I'll play.” 


CHAPTER VY. 


She spoke confidently and with a grand 
air, knowing that I had brought a guinea 
with me; so that I had neither the heart 
to shame her nor the courige to displcase 
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her. Though it was the ninth part of my 
income therefore, and it seemed to me 
sheer madness or worse to stake such a 
sum on a single card, and win or lose it in 
a moment, I lugged it out and gave it to 
her. Even then, knowing her to have no 
more skill in the game than I had, I was at 
a stand, wondering what she would do with 
it ; but with the tact which never fails a 
woman she laid it where the gentleman 
had placed his. With better luck ; for 
in a twinkling, and before I thought it 
well begun, the deal was over, the players. 
sat back, and swore, and the banker, 
giving and taking here and there, thrust 
a guinea over to our guinea. I was in 
a sweat to take both up before anyone 
cheated us; but she nudged me, and 
said with her finest air, “ Let it lie, Dick ! 
Do you hear? Let it lie.” 

‘This was almost more than I could 
bear, to see fortune in my grasp, and not 
shut my hand upon it, but she was mis- 
tress and I let it lie; and in a moment, 
hey presto, as the Egyptians say, the two 
guineas were four, and those who played 
next us, seeing her success, began to pass 
remarks on her, making nothing of de- 
bating who she was, and discussing about 
her shape and complexion in terms that 
made my cheeks burn. Whether this 
open admiration turned her head or their 
freedom confused her, she let the money 
lie again; and when I would have 
snatched it up, not regarding her, the 
dealer prevented me, saying that it was 
too late, while she with an air, as if I 
had been a servant, turned and rated me 
sharply for a fool. This caused a little 
disturbance at which all the company 
laughed. However, the event proved me 
no fool, but wiser than most, for in two 
minutes that pretty sum, which was as 
much as I had ever possessed at one 
time in my life, was swept off; and for 
two guineas the richer, which we had 
been a moment before, we remained one, 
and that my only one, the poorer! - 

For myself, I could have cried at the 
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misadventure, but my mistress carried it 
off with a shrill laugh, and tossing her 
head in affected contempt—whereat, I 
am bound to confess, the company 
laughed again—turned from the table. I 
sneaked after her as miserable as you 
please, and in that order we had got half 
way to the door, when the gentleman who 
had addressed her before, stepped up, 
in front of her. ‘‘ Beauty so reckless,” he 
said, speaking with a grin, and ina tone 
of greater freedom than he had used _pre- 
viously, ‘‘needs someone to care for 
it! Unless I am mistaken, Mistréss, you 
came on foot?” And with a sneering 
smile, he dropped his eyes to the hem of 
her cloak. 

Alas, I looked too, and the murder was 
out. To be sure Dorinda had clothed 
herself very handsomely above, but com- 
ing to her feet had trusted to her cloak to 
hide the deficiency she had no means 
to supply. Still, and in spite of this, all 
might have been well if she had not in 
her chagrin at losing, forgotten the blot, 
and, unused to long skirts, raised them so 
high as to expose a foot, shapely indecd, 
but stockingless, and shod in an old 
broken shoe ! 

Her ears and neck turned crimson at 
the exposure, and she dropped her cloak 
as if it burned her hand. _I fancied that if 
the stranger had looked to ingratiate him- 
self by his ill-mannered jest, he had gone 
the wrong way about it, and I was not 
surprised when she answered in a voice 
quivering with mortification, “Yes, on 
foot. But you may spare your pains. I 
am in this gentleman’s care, I thank 
you.” 

“Oh,” he said, in a peculiar tone, “ this 
gentleman?” And he looked me up and 
down. 

I knew that it behoved me to ruffle it 
with him, and let him know by out-star- 
ing him that at a word I was ready to pull 
his nose. But I was a boy in strange com- 
pany, and utterly cast down by the loss of 
my guinea ; hea Court bully insword and 
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lace, bred to carry it in such and worse 
places. Though he seemed to be no 
more than thirty, he had a long and 
hard face under his periwig, and eyes 
both tired and melancholy ; and he spoke 
with a drawl anda curling lip, and by the 
mere way he looked at me showed that 
he thought me no better than dirt. To 
make a long story short, I had not looked 
at him a moment before my eyes fell. 

“Qh, this gentleman?” he said again, 
in a tone of cutting contempt. “ Well, I 
hope that he has more guineas than one 
—or your Jadyship will soon trudge it, 
skin to mud. As it is, I fear that I de- 
tain you. Kindly carry my compliments 
to Farmer Grudgen. And the pigs!” 

And smiling—not laughing, for a laugh 
seemed alien from his face—at a jest 
which was too near the truth not to mortify 
us exceedingly, my lord—for a lord I 
thought he was—turned away with an 
ironical bow; leaving us to get out of 
the room with what dignity we might, 
and such temper as remained to us. 
For myself I was in such a rage, both at 
the loss of my guinea and at being so 
flouted, that I could scarcely govern my- 
self; yet in my awe of Dorinda I said 
nothing, expecting and fearing an outbreak 
on her part, the consequences of which it 
was not easy to foretell. I was propor- 
tionately pleased therefore, when she 
made no more ado at the time, but push- 
ing her way through the crowd in the 
street, turned homeward and took the 
road without a word. 

This was so unlike her that I was at 
a loss to understand it, and was fain to 
conclude—from the fact that she two or 
three times paused to listen and look back 
—that she feared pursuit. The thought, 
bringing to my mind the risk of being de- 
tected and dismissed, which I ran—a risk 
that came home to me now that the 
pleasure was over, and I had only in 
prospect my squalid bed-room and the 
morrow’s tasks—filled me with uneasiness. 
But I might have spared myself, for when 
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she spoke I found that her thoughts were 
on other things. 

“ Dick,” she said, suddenly—and halted 
abruptly in the road, “ you must lend me 
a guinea.” 

“A guinea?” I cried, aghast, and 
speaking, it may be, with a little dis- 
pleasure. ‘Why, have you not just 

“What?” she said. 

‘Lost my only one.” 

She laughed with a recklessness that 
confounded us. “Well, you have got to 
find another one,” she said. ‘And one 
to that!” 

“ Another guinea?” I gasped. 

“Yes, another guinea, and another 
guinea!” she answered, mimicking my 
tone of consternation. ‘One for my 
shoes and stockings—oh, I wish he. were 


dead!” And she stamped her foot 
passionately. ‘‘ And one as 

“Yes?” I said, with a poor attempt at 
irony. ‘And one ?” 


‘‘For me to stake next Friday, when 
the Duke passes this way on his road 
home.” 

“He does not!” 

“He does, he does!” she retorted. 
“ And you will do too—what I say, sir! 
or. ”» 


“Or what?” I cried, calling upa spirit 
for once. 

“Or ” and she raised her voice a 
little, and sang: 

‘« But alas, when I wake and no Phyllis I find, 

How I sigh to myself all alone !” 

“ You never loved me!” I cried, ina 
rage at that and her greed. 

“ Have it your own way ! ” she-answered, 
carelessly, and sang it again; and after 
that there was no more talk, but we 
walked with all the width of the road 
between us; I with a sore heart and 
she titupping along, cool and happy, 
pleased, I think, that she had visited on 
me some of the chagrin which the stranger 
had caused her, and for the rest with God 
knows what thoughts in her heart. At 
least I little suspected them ; yet, with the 
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little knowledge I had, I was angry and 
pained ; and for the time was so far freed 
from illusion that I would not make the 
overture, but hardened myself with the 
thought of my guinea and her selfishness ; 
and coming to the gap in the first fence 
helped her over with a cold hand and no 
embrace such as was usual between us at 
such junctures. 

Ina word, we were like naughty children 
returning after playing truant ; and might 
have parted in that guise, and this the 
very best thing that could have happened 
to me—who had no guinea, and knew 
not where to get one; though I would 
not go so far as to say that, in the 
frame of mind in which I then was, it 
would have saved me. But in the 
article of parting, and when the garden 
fence already rose between us, yet each 
remained plain to the other by the light 
of the moon which had risen, Dorinda 
on a sudden raised her hands, and holding 
her cloak from her, stood and looked at 
me an instant in the most ravishing fashion 
—with her head thrown back and her lips 
parted, and her eyes shining, and the 
white of her neck and her bare arms and 
the swell of her besom showing. I could 
have sworn that even the scent of her 
hair reached me, though that was impos- 
sible. But what I saw was enough. I 
might have known that she did it only to 
tantalise me: I might have known that 
she would show me what I risked ; but on 
the instant, blivious of all else, I owned 
her beauty, and, resentment and my loss 
alike forgotten, sprang to the fence, my 
blood on fire, and words bubbling on my 
lips. Another second, and I should have 
been at her feet, have kissed her shoes, 
muddy arid broken as they were ; but she 
turned, and with a backward glance, that 
only the more inflamed me, fled up the 
garden, and to the house, whither, even at 
my maddest, I dared not follow her. 

However, enotigh had passed to send me 
to my bed to long and lie awake ; enough, 
the morrow come, to take all colour from 
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the grey tasks and dull drudgery of school- 
time; insomuch that the hours seemed 
days, and the days weeks, and Mr. D 5 
ignorant prosing an infliction too weari- 
some to be borne. What my love now 
lacked of reverence, it made up in passion, 
and passion’s offspring impatience: on 
which it is to be supposed my mistress 
counted, for for three whole days she kept 
within, and though every evening I flew 
to the rendezyous, and there cooled my 
heels for an hour, she never showed her- 
self. 

.Once, however, I heard her on the 
other side of the fence, singing : 
** But ales, when I wake and no Phyllis I find, 

How I sigh to myself all alonc!” 

And, sick at heart, I understood the threat 
and her attitude. Nevertheless, and 
though the knowledge should have cured 
me, by convincing me that she was utterly 
unworthy and had never loved me, I only 
consumed the more for her, and grovelled 
the lower in spirit before her and her 
beauty ; and the devil presently putting 
in my way the means where he had 
already provided the motive, it was no 
wonder that I made but a poor resist- 
ance, and in a short time fell. 

It came about in this way. In the 
course of the week, and before the Friday 
on which the Duke was to return that 
way, Mr. D—— announced an urgent call 
to London ; and as he was too wise to 
broach such a proposal without a guid pro 
quo, Mrs. D must needs go with him. 
The stage-waggon, which travelled three 
days in the week, would serve next morn- 
ing, and all was hasty preparation ; clothes 
were packed and mails got out ; a gossip, 
one Mrs. Harris, was engaged to take Mrs. 
D ’s place, and the boys were entrusted 
to me, with strict instructions to see all 
lights out at night, and no waste. That 
these injunctions might be the more 
deeply impressed on me, I was summoned 
to Mrs. D——’s parlour to receive them ; 
but unluckily with the instructions given 
to me were mingled housekeeping direc- 
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tions to Mrs. Harris, who was also present; 
the result being that when I retired from 
the room I carried with me the know- 
ledge that in a certain desk, perfectly ac- 
cessible, my employer left three guineas, 
to be used in case’ of emergency, but 
otherwise not to be touched. 

It was an unhappy chance, xplaining, 
as well as accounting for, so much of what 
follows, that were I to enter into long de- 
tails of the catastrophe it would be use- 
less; since the judicious reader will have 
already informed himself of a result ‘that 
was never in doubt, from the time that my 
employer’s departure at once provided the 
means of gratification, and, by removing 
the restriints under which we had before 
laboured, held out the prospect of pleasure. 
Nor can I plead that I sinned in ignorance; 
for as I sat among the boys, and mechani- 
cally heard their tasks, I called myself 
“Thief, thief,” a hundred times, and a 
hundred to that ; and once even groaned 
aloud ; yet never flinched or doubted that I 
should take the money. Which I did—to 
cut a long story short—before Mr. D—— 
had been three hours out of the house ; 
and that evening humbly presented the 
whole of it to my mistress, who rewarded 


my complaisance with present kisses and° 


future pledges, to be redeemed when 
she should have once more tasted the 
pleasures of the great world. 

To tell the truth, her craving for these, 
and to be seen again in those haunts 
where we had reaped nothing but loss and 
mortification, was a continual puzzle to 
me, who asked for nothing better than to 
enjoy her society and kindness, as far as 
possible from the world. But as she zoudd 
go and woudd play, and made my subser- 
vience in this matter the condition of her 
favour, it was essential she should win ; 
since I could then restore the moncy I 
had taken; whereas if she lost, I saw no 
prospect before me but the hideous one 
of detection and punishment. Accord- 
ingly, when the evening came, and we had 
effected the same clandestine exodus as 
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before—but this time with less peril, Mrs. 
Harris being a sleepy, easy-going woman— 
I could think of nothing but this neces- 
sity ; and far from experiencing the ter- 
rors which had beset me before, when 
Dorinda would enter the inn, gave no 
thought to the scene or the crowd through 
which we pushed, or any other of the pre- 
liminaries, but had my soul so set upon 
the fortune that awaited us, that I was for 
passing through the door in the hardicst 
fashion, and would scarcely stand even 
when a hand gripped my shoulder. How- 
ever, a rough voice exclaiming in my ear, 
“Softly, youngster! Who are you that 
poke in so boldly? I don’t know you,” 
brought me to my senses. 

“TI was in last week,” I answered, gasp- 
ing with eagerness. 

‘“Then you were one too, many,” the 
doorkeeper retorted, thrusting me back 
without mercy. ‘This is not a trades- 
man’s ordinary. It is for your bet- 
ters.” 

“But I was in,” I cried, desperately. 
“T was in last week.” 

“Well, you will not go in again,” he 
answered coolly. ‘For the lady it is dif- 
ferent. Pass in, mistress,” he continued, 
withdrawing his arm that she might pass, 
and looking at her with an impudent leer. 
‘““T can never refuse a pretty face. And 
I will bet a guinea that there is one behind 
that mask.” 

On which, to my astonishment, and 
while I stood agape between rage and 
shame, my mistress, with a hurried word 
—that might stand for a farewell, or 
might: have been merely a request to 
me to wait, for I could not catch it—-ac- 
cepted the invitation, and, deserting me 
without the least sign of remorse, passed 
in and disappeared. For a moment I 
could scarcely, thus abandoned, . believe 
my senses or that she had left me; then, 
the iron of her ingratitude cntering into 
my soul, and a gentleman tapping me im- 
peratively on the shoulder and saying that 
I blocked the way, I was fain to turn aside, 
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and plunge into the darkness, to hide the 
sobs I could no longer restrain. 

For atime, leaning my forehead against 
a house in a side alley, I called her all the 
names in the world; reflecting bitterly at 
whose expense she was here, and at what 
a price I had bought her pleasure. Nor, it 
may be thought, was I likely to find ex- 
cuses for her soon. But a lover, as he can 
weave his unhappiness out of the airiest 
trifles, so from very gossamer can he spin 
comfort; nor was it long before I con- 
sidered the necessity under which we lay 
to play and win, and bethought me that, 
instead of finding fault with her for enter- 
ing alone, I should applaud the prudence 
that at a pinch had borne this steadily 
in mind. After which, believing what I 
hoped, I soon ceased to reproach her; 
and jealousy giving way to suspense—since 
all for me now depended on the issues of 
gain or loss—I hastened to return to the 
door, and hung about it in the hope of 
seeing her appear. ; 

This she did not do for some time, but 
the interval and my thoughts were diverted 
by a rencontre as disagreeable as it was 
unexpected. In my solitary condition I 
had made so few acquaintances in Hert- 
ford, that I fancied I stood in no fear of 
being recognised. I was vastly taken 
aback therefore, when a gentleman plainly 
dressed, happening to pause an instant on 
the threshold as he issued from the inn, 
let his glance rest on me, and, after a 
second look, stepped directly to me, and, 
with a sour aspect, asked me what I did 
in that place. 

Then, when it was too late, I took 
fright, recognising him for a gentleman of 
a gocd estate in the neighbourhood, who 
had two sons at Mr. 1) ——’s school and 
enjoyed great influence with my master, 
he being by far the most important of his 
patrons. Ashe belonged to the fanatical 
party, and in common with most of that 
sect had been a violent Exclusionist, I as 
little expected to see him in that company 
as he to seeme. But whereas he was his 
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own master, and besides was there— 
this I learned afterwards—to rescue a 
young relative, while I had no such 
excuse, he had nothing to fear and I all. 
I found myself, therefore, ready to sink 
with confusion; and even when he re- 
peated his challenge could find no words 
in which to answer. 

“Very well,” he said, nodding grimly 
at that. ‘ Perhaps Mr. D—— may be 
able to answer me. I shall take care 
to visit him to-morrow, sir, and learn 
whether he is aware how his usher 
employs his nights. Good-evening.” 

So saying, he left me horribly startled, 
and a prey to apprehensions, which were 
not lessened by the guilt, that already lay 
on my conscience in another and more 
serious matter. For such is the common 
course of ill-doing; to plunge a man, I 
mean, deeper and deeper in the mire. I 
now saw not one ridge of trouble only be- 
fore me, but a second and a third; and 
no visible way of escape from the con- 
sequences of my imprudence. To add to 
my fears, the gentleman on leaving me 
joined the same courtier who had spoken 
to Dorinda on the occasion of our former 
visit, and who had just come out; so 
that to my prepossessed mind nothing 
seemed more probable than that the 
latter would tell him in whose com- 
pany he had seen me and the details 
of our adventure. Asa fact, it was from 
this person’s clutches my master's patron 
was here to rescue his nephew. But I 
did not know this; and seeking in my 
panic to be reassured, I asked a servant 
beside me who the stranger was. 
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“He?” he said. “Oh, he is a gentle- 
man from the Temple. Been playing with 
him?” and he looked at me askance. 

“No,” I said. 

“Oh,” he replied, ‘the better for 
you.” 

“* But what is his name ?” I urged. 

“Who does not know Mat. Smith, 
Esquire, of the ‘Temple, is a country 
‘booby—and that is you!” the man re- 
torted quickly ; and went off laughing. 
Still this, seeing that I did not know 
the name, relieved me a little; and the 
next moment I was aware of Dorinda 
waiting for me at the door. Deduc- 
ing from the smile that played on her 
countenance the happiest omens of suc- 
cess, I forgot my other troubles in the 
relief which this promised, and I sprang 
to meet her. Guiding her as quickly as 
I could through the crowd, I asked her 
the instant I could find voice to speak, 
what luck she had had. 

“What luck?” she cried; and then 
pettishly, “there, clumsy! you are pull- 
ing me into that puddle. Have a care of 
my new shoes, will you? What luck, did 
you say? Why, none!” 

“What? You have not lost?” I ex- 
claimed, standing still in the road; and 
it seemed to me that my heart stood still 
also. 

“Yes, but 
hardily. 

“ All?” I groaned. 

“ Yes, all! If you call two guineas all,” 
she replied carelessly. “Why, you are 
not going to cry for two guineas, baby, 
are you?” 


T have!” she answered 
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Headpicce from ‘‘Le Morte Darthur.’’ 


MR. AUBREY BEARDSLEY AND HIS WORK.* 


BY ARTHUR H. LAWRENCE. 


HERE are widely divergent views 
entertained by the noble army of 
art critics as to the value of Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley’s black-and-white work. “Z’Art 
decadent, Cest mot” is somewhere stated 
to have been Mr. Beardsley’s own idea 
on the matter; but whether that utterance 
is to be taken as a proud boast, or a 
humble confession, there is no evidence 
to show. I have heard genial art critics 
boldly confess that they considered Mr. 
Beardsley’s work represented no more 
than the spoiling of paper; on the 
other hand, Mr. Beardsley has had a 
number of enthusiastic admirers, amongst 
them being Sir Edward Burne-Jones and 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, both of them men 
who are generally credited with knowing 
something about the art which they prac- 
tise and criticise. It was on the advice 
of the former that Mr. Beardsley ventured 
to submit his work to the public. 
Although, according to medical opinion, 
he has not long to live, Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley is yet but twenty-three years 
of age, and it is doubtful whether in such 
a short period of time as five years any 
artist has ever succeeded in obtaining so 


much public attention. Whether the pub- 
lic be a good, bad, or indifferent judge 
is a debateable matter, but certain it is 
that in no series of articles dealing with 
the black-and-white work of the past half- 
dezen years could Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s 
work be safely ignored. When an artist 
succeeds in an amazingly short space of 
time in catching the public eye, he is 
reckoned as having achieved something ; 
and it may be safely assumed with 
regard to Mr. Beardsley’s work that, 
even if it does not represent genius, 
it at least represents something more than 
the spoiling of paper; while, if it be trué 
that imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery, a walk down the street and a 
glance at the hoardings, or a cursory 
inspection of the illustrated periodical 
press will serve to convince one that— 
however unfortunate it may seem to us— 
Mr. Beardsley has founded a school, and 
has been blessed for some time by that 
superlative form of flattery which. un- 
original artists are ever ready to supply. 

Mr. Aubrey Beardsley is, at present, 
staying—his mother with him—at a south 
of England seaside resort. He has the 


® For permission to publish the reproductions of Mr. Beardsicy's work that accompany this article we are indebted 
to the courtesy of Mr. Leonard Smithers, Roval Arcade. Old Bond Street, W. 
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young man’s natural preference for life in 
London or Paris; but the air of these 
cities is not considered by the faculty as 
being conducive to the cure of hzmor- 
rhage of the lungs in an advanced stage, 
and in Mr. Beardsley’s case medical orders 
are strict. Accordingly, it was on a cold 
and wet winter’s afternoon that I pre- 
sented myself at his house, and, after a 
tiring journey by train, I must admit that, 
even though an optimistic interviewer, I 
felt inclined to look on the bad side of 
everything. Questions of art did not 
appeal to me; and grotesque art, or deca- 
dent art, least of all. When, however, I 
found myself sitting and chatting with the 
invalid in his combined sitting and work- 
room my spirits gradually rose, for although 


he looked haggard and pale, as victims of 
consumption generally do, I found in Mr. 
Beardsley an excellent talker, concise and 
to the point, interested in everything, listen- 
ing eagerly, and, although his slight stoop 
and frail physique betrayed the invalid, 
entering into every point with consider- 
able keenness. 

Mr. Beardsley, when I saw him, was 
faultlessly dressed ; and I suddenly re- 

embered that a candid friend of his 
had told me that “ Beardsley had two 
grand passions in life. One was for 
Wagner's music, and the other,” which he 
thought surpassed in intensity his love 
for music, “was for fine raiment.” 

His charming study overlooks the 
sea. Before we commence chatting I 
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glance at his library, with its rare copies 
of last century dures a vignettes, and 
various presentation copies of valuable 
books, and he points, with considerable 
pride, to his numerous pictures, engrav- 


Frontispiece to ‘‘A Book of Bargains,’’ by Vincent O’ Sullivan. 
(Published by Leonard Smithers.) 


ings from Watteau, Lancret Pater, Prud- 
‘hon, and so on. 

“Yes, this is my studio,” Mr. Beardsley 
explains. “It is made up of a table and 
those two old Empire ormolu candlesticks. 
Without those two candlesticks I never 
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work, and they go with me _ every- 
where.” 

“But is it true that you always work 
by candlelight?” 

“TI suppose I ought to express some 
apology for its being 
the truth; but I ad- 
mit that I can’t work 
by daylight. I am 
happiest when the 
lamps of the town 
have been lit, and I 
am so used to work- 
ing by artificial light 
that if I want to work 
in the daytime I have 
to pull the blind 
down and get my 
candles in order be- 
fore I begin. 

“No, I had no 
idea of going in for 
black-and-white work 
professionally when I 
began studying the 
subject. It was on 
the recommendation 
of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, whose work 
has no more ardent 
admirer than myself, 
and of M. Puvis de 
Chavannes that I did 
so. That was five 
years ago, and since 
then I have turned 
out about a thousand 
sketches, drawings, 
posters, illustrations 
for various books, and 
the like. 

“‘T was not twenty- 
one when Dent and 
Co. gave me a contract. Then, when my 
work had been appearing for some little 
time John Lane took me in hand. I 
made about three hundred illustrations 
for Malory’s Morte Darthur, and several 
other sketches while with Dent. Then 


The Battle of the Beaux and the Belles. 
(From “The Rape of the Lock.”) 


Merlin. 
(From “ Le Morte Darthur.") 


the next thing, I believe, was my work 
for the Fall Mall Budget, which princi- 
pally consisted of theatrical sketches. I 
designed also the wrapper for Zhe Studio, 
a design which they also used for their 
poster. Then I illustrated the “ Key-note 
Series” for Mr. John Lane. When the 
Yellow Book came out two years ago I 
became its art editor, and after about a 
year of it I joined Mr. Leonard Smithers, 
who has an exclusive contract with me for 
all the work I do, and together we got up 


The Savoy. You may have noticed that, 
in the eighth and last number of Zhe 
Savoy, Symonds has done al. the letter- 
press and I have done all the .ketches. 
Smithers tells me that it is almost a 
record for such a volume to consist en- 
tirely of the work of two men; bat he is 
a good friend, as well as a publist er,” Mr. 
Beardsley adds with a smile, “and I 
believe he will say anything to please me. 
I have ventured to illustrate several of 
Wagner’s operas,” Mr. Beardsley con- 
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The Coiffing. 
(From No. 3 of “' The Sazoy.”) 


The Avenue Theatre Poster for ‘‘ A Comedy of 
Sighs.’’ 


tinues, ‘I would do anything and go 
anywhere—if I could—to hear Wag- 
ner’s music decently rendered.” 

“JT don’t really know,” remarks 
Mr. Beardsley, in reply to another 
question, ‘“‘whether I am a quick 
worker or not. I have got through 
as many as twenty chapter headings 
in one afternoon, but this particular 
sketch,” shewing me’a drawing with 
a great deal of fine work in it, ‘‘ took 
me nearly a fortnight to do.” 

“This interviewing is a wonderful 
and terrible business,” my host ex- 
claims suddenly, “and I suppose | 
ought to make something in the 
nature of a confession. Well, I think 
I am about equally fond of good 
books, good furniture, and good 
claret. By-the-way, I have got hold 
of a claret which you must sample, 
and I think you will act on my advice 
and lay down a few dozen of it while 
there is a chanee of getting hold of 
it,” Mr. Beardsley interjects with a 
childlike heedlessness of the fact that 
interviewers do not, as a rule, receive 
princely salaries from publishers, 
while very often their credit is none 
of the best. But Mr. Beardsley is 
not to be denied on these matters, 
and refuses to say anything more 
about himself until I have sufficiently 
admired a _ goodly collection of 
Chippendale furniture—two rare old 


Les Passades. By Aubrey Beardsley. 


(By permission of the Proprietors of ‘ To-Day,") 
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settees in- perticular;-~which he assures me——have worked to amuse myself, and if it 


are almost priceless—while he rapidly 
goes over «Ie titles and dates of some of 
his rare editions, making up a collection 
sufficient to cause a bibliophile’s eyes to 
bulge with envy. 

“My opinion on my own work?” my 
host exclaims, as I bring him back to 
the main point of our chat. “ Well, I don’t 
know in what sort of way you want me to 


has amused the public as well, so much 
the better for me! Of course, I have 
one aim—the grotesque. If I am not 
grotesque I am nothing. Apart from 
the grotesque I suppose I may say that 
people like my decorative work, and that 
I may claim to have some command of 
line. I try to get as much as possible 
out of a single curve or straight line.” 


Aubrey Beardsley. 
(Photo by Fred. Hollyer.\ 


answer a question so inane—I mean so 
comprehensive. Of course, I think it’s 
marvellously good ; but, if you won’t think 
me beating about the bush, I may claim 
it as a proud boast that, although I have 
had to earn my bread and cheese by my 
work ” — (“together with the Chateau 
Latour of 1865,” I murmured) — “I 
have always done my sketches, as 
people would say, ‘for the fun of the 
thing.” No one has prescribed the 
lines on which I should work, or set 
any sort of limits on what I should do. I 


Then Mr. Beardsley goes on to tell me, 
amongst other things, how much he loves 
the big cities, and smilingly points out, 
that when a year ago his doctor ordered 
him to the Ardennes, he had obeyed. his 
directions by going over to Brussels, 
following his stay there by a sojourn in 
Paris. ‘* How can a man die better than 
by doing just what he wants to do most !” 
he adds witha laugh. | “It is bad enough 
to be an invalid, but to be a slave to 
one’s lungs and to be found wintering 
in some unearthly place and snitfing sea- 
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La Femme Incomprise. By Aubrey Beardsley. 


(By permission of the Proprietors of “ To-Day.") 
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breezes or pine-breezes, with the mistaken 
idea that it will prolong one’s threatened 
existence, seems to me utter foolishness.” 

A well-known publisher having de- 
scribed Mr. Beardsley to me as “the 
most widely-read man” he had ever met, 
I questioned my host on the subject. “I 


Miss Mabel Beardsley. 


(Photo by Frank Dickins, 27, Sloane Street.) 


am an omnivorous reader,” he replies, 
modestly, “but I have no respect for the 
classics, as classics. My reading has 
been mainly confined to English, French, 
and Latin literature. I am_ very in- 
terested just now in the works of French 
Catholic divines, and have just received a 
copy of Bourdaloue’s sermons from my 
publisher. I suppose my favourite authors 
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are Balzac, Voltaire, and Beardsley. By 


‘the way,” he continues, “the goody- 


goody taste of the British public is some- 
what peculiar. The very work that they 
expect from a French artist or author will 
only excite indignation if it emanates from 
the pencil or pen of an Englishman.” 
“But in matters of 
taste we go to ex- 
tremes,” I suggest. 
“Yes, you are right,” 
my host replies. ‘We 
first of all reach the high- 
water mark of narrow- 
minded bigotry, and 
then follows the re- 
action, Rabid Puritan- 
ism comes in like a high 
wave and is imme- 
diately followed by a 
steady ebb-tide of brutal 
coarseness. This again 
is succeeded by the 
finnicking censorship of 
the present day, which 
I hope will be followed 
by a little more toler- 
ance and breadth of 
opinion. Of course,” 
Mr. Beardsley says with 
a smile, “the easiest 
thing to write, if I may 
belive my informants 
is abuse; and there is a 
certain type of art critic 
who trades in it. He 
never praises anything 
except just that work 
which he knows no one 
else will condemn. The 
stuff such a man writes is easily written, 
but I should imagine it has little effect 
on the public except to amuse it.” 
Then we chat of many things. Apropos 
to his love for music, he tells me that 
his illness was the reason he could nct at- 
tend the Bayreuth Festival this year, and 
further that he was originally brought up 
for the musical profession. He laughs at 
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the mention of the word “ impressionism,” 
and exclaims, ‘‘ How many of our young 
English impressionists know the difference 
between a palette and a picture, save and 
except Walter Sickert. Do you know, I 
think that the attempts of modern artists to 
go back to the methods and formule of the 
primitive workmen are as foolish as would 
be the attempts of a fully-matured man to 
go back tq the dress, mafiner, and infantine 
conversation of his babyhood. ‘To my 
mind,” Mr. Beardsley remarks confiden- 
tially, “there is nothing so depressing as 
a Gothic cathedral. I hate to have the 
sun shut out by the saints.” 

“ By-the-way, are you any relation to 
the Miss Mabel Beardsley who played in 
The Chili Widow at the Royalty Theatre?” 
I interject, catching sight of a portrait 
which serves to bring to my recollection 
the pleasure I derived from that frolicsome 
piece. 

“Well, yes ; as a matter of fact I am her 
brother. That is her latest photograph.” 
And, by permission, I forthwith promptly 
appropriate it: 

Speaking of literary matters, Mr. Beards- 
ley says: “When an Englishman has ex- 
pressed his belief in the supremacy of 
Shakespeare amongst all poets, he feels 
himself entirely excused from the general 
study of literature. He also feels himself 
entirely excused. from the particular study 
of Shakespeare.” 


Silhouette of bimself. 


To my intense horror, my host remarks 
of Turner that “he is only a rhetorician 
in paint. ‘That is why Ruskin understood 
and liked him.” 

“T love decorative work,” Mr. Beards- 
ley tells me, as I glance at the hour indi- 
cated by a Louis Quatorze clock on the 
mantelpiece and determine to wind up my 
merciless interrogatories ; “and wherever 
I have gone I have always brought away 
some little decorative scheme with me. In 
fact, I think you could always guess where 
I am working from the work in my 
sketches. But have you never noticed 
that it is the realism of one age which 
becomes the decorative work of the 
next ?” 

“And what is your next work ?” I en- 
quire. 

“Well, I am just engaged ona series of 
illustrations and decorations for a transla- 
tion Mr. Dawson is making of Zes Liasons 
Dangereuses. My pictures will be in no 
way ‘Galants,’ but severe and reticent.” 

And then I take my leave of certainly 
the youngest, and, perhaps, in many ways 
the most original of our latter-day geniuses, 
and one who has succeeded—whether as 
a master of line work or as the apostle of 
the grotesque—in making for himself a 
lasting name, while his work, with its 
originality and cleverness, is bound to have 
an abiding and, one may boldly add, a 
beneficent influence on the art world. 


By Aubrey Beardsley. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL. “T suppose you have matins in your church, Mr. Giles ?” 
By Malcolm Patterson. “© Oh dear no, ours is laid down in linoleum.” 


DR. LUDWIG SCHWALBE, SOUTH SEA SAVANT. 


BY LOUIS BECKE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR’S GWN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


HE Palestine, of Sydney, island 
trading brig, was beating 
northward along the eastern 
shore of New Ireland, or as 

: the great island is now called 

by its German possessors, Neu Mecklen- 
burg, when, going about in a stiff squall, 
the jib-sheet block carried away and dis- 
organised the internal economy of Thomas 
Rogers, able seaman, to such an extent 
that his sorrowing shipmates thought him 
like to die. Later on, however, Denison, 
the supercargo—who, by virtue of having 
amputated a sailor-man’s leg in Samoa, 
was held by the crew of the Padestine and 
the general run of island traders to be a 
mighty smart doctor—made a careful 
examination of the damaged seaman, said 
that only three ribs were broken, and 
that if Rogers kept up his normal ap- 
petite he would get better. 

But that evening it fell a dead calm, 
a heavy mountainous swell came in from 
the eastward, and the Paéestine “ nearly 
rolled her poor old soul out,” as Packen- 
ham, the skipper, expressed it. And for 
three days never a breath of air rippled 
the hot, steamy surface of the ocean, 
and Rogers, A.B., took a bad turn and 
couldn’t eat. 

“We'll have to put him ashore some- 
where, Packenham,” said the supercargo, 
“he'll die if we keep him on board, 
especially if this raging calm keeps up.” 

“Can’t put him ashore anywhere about 
here. ‘There’s no white man living any- 
where on the east coast of New Ireland, 
and the niggers are a bad lot. If we were 
on the west side we could soon run down 
to Mioko, on the Duke of York Island, 
es - 


and leave him there with the missionaries. 
If we get a breeze we can reach there in a 
day or so.” 

But luck was against them, for although 
a faint breeze did spring up in the middle 
watch, it came from the south-east —dead 
ahead as far as Duke of York Island was 
concerned ; and poor Rogers was getting 
worse. 

Denison was lying propped up against 
the after flap of the skylight smoking his 
pipe, and looking at the misty outlines of 
the mountainous shore that lay ten miles 
away on the port hand, when he heard 
the captain’s cheery voice : 

““Come here, Den, as quick as you 
like.” And then, “ Tell Ransom to square 
away for that camel-backed island right 
abeam of us.” 

““Here we are! Just the very thing,” 
said the skipper, as soon as Denison 
entered the cabin, pointing to the chart 
spread out on the table. ‘‘See? Gerrit 
Deny’s Island, only twenty miles to lee- 


ward. There’s a German doctor living 
there. I wonder I never thought of him 
before. That’s our dart. We can put 


Rogers ashore there and pick him up when 
we come back from the Carolines.” 

“ A German doctor! What the deuce 
is he doing on Gerrit Deny’s ? No trading 
ships go there. ‘There’s no copra there, 
no pearl shell—nothing but a pack of 
woolly-haired Papuan niggers who are | 
always fighting, and ready to eat a man 
without salt. We couldn't leave Rogers 
there!” 

“That’s all right, Den, don’t you worry,” 
said Packenham, serenely. ‘I know all 
about Gerrit Deny’s—Nebarra the nig- 
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gers call it, and I’ve heard of this Dutch 
doctor pretty often. He’s a bug-hunter— 
catches insects and things and wears 
specs. He'll look after Rogers right 
enough.” 

“ All right,” said Denison dubiously, “I 
suppose he'll stand a better chance there 
than by staying aboard.” 

2 * * * * 

When daylight came the Palestine 
brought.to under a high, wooded bluff on 
the lee-side of the island, and dropped 
her anchor, and the mate got ready to take 
Rogers ashore in the whaleboat. The 
island was a wild but picturesque-looking 
spot, rugged and uneven in its outlines, 
but clad in a dense mass of verdant 
forest, stretching from the narrow strip of 
palm-covered littoral that fringed its snow- 
white beach, away up to the very sum- 
mits of its mist-enwrapped mountains, 
three thousand feet above. Just abreast 
of the Palestine the thickly-clustering 
grey-thatched huts of a native village 
showed their saddle-backed gables from 
out a dense grove of banana trees, and 
five minutes after the brig’s anchor had 
plunged to its coral bed, a swarm of 
black-skinned, woolly-haired savages 
tushed to and fro about the beach 
launching their canoes, with that silent 
activity peculiar to some of the Melane« 
sian tribes. Inland, some distance from 
the grey-thatched houses, a mountain tor- 
rent showed here and there a silver line 
amid the green. Farther away to the 
northern point, and apart from the village, 
stood a large house, enclosed by a high 
stockade of cocoanut logs. This was the 
white man’s dwelling, and soon the people 
on the brig saw the figure of a man dressed 
in European clothes issue from the door, 
walk out to a tall flag-pole that stood in 
the centre of the great stockade, and bend 
on a flag to the halliards ; then presently 
the banner of Germany was run aloft. 

“ That’s him,” said Packenham, who 
was looking through his glasses, “and, 
hallo, easy with that boat. I think he’s 
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coming off to us. I can see some natives 
hauling his own boat down to the beach. 
That’s bully. We can send Rogers ashore 
with him sttaight away and then clear 
out.” 

Ten minutes afterward the “ bug- 
hunter,” as Packenham called him, came 
on board, and shook hands with them. 
He was not at alla professional-looking 
man. First of all he wore no boots, and 
his pants and jumper of coarse dungaree 
were exceedingly and marvellously _ill- 
fitting and dirty. A battered Panama 
hat of great age flopped about and almost 
concealed his red-bearded face in a dis- 
heartened sort of manner as if trying to 
apologise for the rest of his apparel ; the 
thin gold-rimmed spectacles he wore made 
a curidus and protestingly-civilised con- 
trast to his bare and dirty feet. His 
manner, however, was that of a man per- 
fectly at ease with himself, and his clear, 
steely blue eyes, showed courage and 
determination. 

He listened with much gravity to’ the 
tale of the disaster, that had befallen the 
ribs of Rogers, A.B.; but objected in a 
thick, woolly. kind of voice to the task of 
undertaking to cure him on-shore. He 
had not the time, he said. But he would 
see what he could do there and then. 

Then the captain and the supercargo 
sought by much hospitality to make him 
change his mind, and said it would be a 
hard thing for poor Rogers todieon board, 
when his life could be so easily saved. 
And he had a mother and nine young 
brothers and sisters to keep. (This was 
a harmless but kindly meant fiction.) 

The cold blue eyes looked at them 
searchingly for a few moments—“ Vell, 
I vill dry vat I gando. But if he dies 
you must nod blame me mit. I vas vonce 
a dogtor; but I haf nod bractised vor a 
long dimes now, I vas ein naduraliz 
now.” 

Then whilst Denison got ready a few 
acceptable gifts from his trade-room, such 
as a couple of cases of beer, and some 
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tinned meats to put in the boat, the 
German conyersed pleasantly with the 
skipper. He had been, so he told Pack- 
enham, one of the medical staff of the 
ill-fated Vouvelle France expedition, 
organised by the Marquis de Ray to 
colonise the island of New Ireland. The 
disastrous collapse of that venture under 
the combined influences of too much 
drunken hilarity and jungle fever, however, 
and the dispersal of the survivors, decided 
him to remain in the islands, and follow 
his entomological and _ ethnographical 
pursuits, to which, he added, he was now 
entirely devoted. 

“Does it pay you, doctor?” asked 
Packenham, with some interest. 

He shrugged his should :rs—“ Vell, id 
vill bay me by-un1-bye—ven I ged mine 
moneys from dose zientific zocieties in 
Germany und oder Gontinental goundries. 
I haf got me no assistant, und derefore 
id dakes me a long dimes mine speci- 
mens to brebare.” 

“What is your particular work just 
now, doctor?” said the captain, filling 
his guest’s glass again. 

“ At bresend I am studying der habids 
of der gommon green durdles.” 

“ Green turtle ? oh, indeed.” 

“Yes. Der is mooch zientific droubles 
mid green durdles. A grade many 
peoples say dot dose green durdles are 
like zeals—dot they fights und quarrels 
mit one anoder in der incubading season 
—dot is dose male durdles. Und dere 
s a grade English naturalizd who haf 
wrote somedings aboud having seen two 
male durdles fight mit each oder viles 
der female durdle stood by drembling in 
her shell mit fear. Und I vant do prove 
dot dot man is ein dam fool. Der male 
green durdle never fights vor der bosses- 
sion of der female—So! Dey haf nod 


god der amatory insdincks of der zeal, 


vich leads der male zeals to engage in 
p:oody combats vor de bossession of der 
female zeal. I haf mineself seen ein fe- 
mare zeal lying down on a rock mit, und 
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vatching der males sioost fighting vor 
her undil der veakest one dropped dead ; 
und den off she vent mid der besd man. 
Ach ! id is only anoder examples of brude 
sdrength condending for der bosscssion 


of female beaudy.” 
“ Perlectly true, Dr. Schwalbe. I have 


very often seen the fierce combats of 
which you speak,” said Packenham, and 
then, being much interested, he said he 
should like to go ashore and see the 
doctor’s collection ; but the German, with 
a quick glance at him through his spec- 
tacles, said: 

“Blease do not drouble. I moosd 
now ged on shore, so blease put dot zailor- 
mans in my boat, und I vill dry and gure 
him.” 

A few minutes afterward the ‘“ bug- 
hunter” and student of the moral habits 
of green turtle had gone ashore, taking 
Rogers, A.B., with him ; and the Palestine 
was heeling over to the now freshening 
trade wind as she stretched away north- 
ward to the Carolines. 

* * * * * 

The German doctor was very kind to 
Rogers in a quiet, solemn sort of a way. 
The natives, too, seemed pleased to have 
another white man among them, and 
crowded about the German’s door 
when he and his patient (who was carried 
up from the boat) entered the house. But 
after a while they were sent away, and Tom 
Rogers had a chance to study his sur- 
roundings and his host, and the interior 
of the house, which presented a curious 
appearance. 

Instead of boxes of trade goods, such 
as gin, axes, muskets, powder, and tobacco, 
taking up most of the space, there were a 
number of casks of various sizes ranged in 
a line, and at one end of the room a long 
table, on which lay surgical instruments, 
bottles of chemicals, cotton-wool, and 
other articles. On a shelf above were a 
number of large bottles, bearing the in- 
scription, “ Pyroligneous Acid. Burroughs, 
Wellcome & Co.” 
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“What the deuce can he want all that 
bottled-smoke for, I wonder ?” said Rogers 
to himself, who knew that many traders 
in the Solomon Islands used pyroligneous 
acid for curing pork. ‘“ Perhaps,” he 
thought, “he’s curing bacon; but what 
the devil does he do with it? He can’t 
eat it all himself.” 

At the back of the big ~oom was a 
smaller sleeping apartment, and when 
evening came the young seaman was 
carried there by his host’s servants. Then 
the door was shut, and Rogers heard the 
clink of bottles and sound of water splash- 
ing long into the night. 

At one end of the spacious area enclosed 
within the stockade, and almost adjoining 
the doctor’s dwelling-house, was a long, 
rambling, hog-backed native house, quite 
fifty feet in length, and bearing a great 
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resemblance to the big canoe houses which 
Rogers had seen in the Gilbert Islands. 
This house, he learned later on, contaiued 
some of the most interesting of the 
doctor’s ethnological and ethnographical 
specimens. 

Although, as he had told Packenham, he 
had no assistant, he had living with him 
three or four Manilla-men helpers, short- 
built, taciturn fellows who lived in a house 
of their own within the stockade, and 
never associated with the natives of thé 
island. These men, so the savant told 
Rogers, had been sent to him from the 
Kast Indies by a brother ethnologist, 
buc their want of intelligence rendered 
them, he said, quite useless, except in 
the mere matter of collecting speci- 
mens. 

For some days Rogers remained in bed 


A long, rambling, hog-backed, native house contained some ot the most interesting of the 
doctor’s specimens. 
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carefully waited upon by his spectacled 
host, who said he would soon recover. 

“Und den,” he said, ‘‘ven you are 
quide sdrong again mit, you shall help 
me in mine business.” 

Rogers was grateful, and said he would 
do so gladly, and as the days went by he 
became really anxious to show his grati- 
tude. During conversation with the 
German he had learnt that the natives 
of Gerrit Deny'’s were then engaged in 
a sanguinary civil war, and that almost 
every day several men were killed and 
decapitated. 

So far the seaman had visited neither 
the doctor’s “vork-shop ”—the business- 
like apartment which adjoined the sleep- 
ing rooms—nor the big outhouse, but 
in another week he had so far re- 
covered that he was able to leave his 
bed and walk about. On the evening of 
the first day after this he sat down to 
supper with his host, who conversed very 
affably with him, and told him that though 
at first he was very much averse to 
having another white man on the island, 
perhaps it was best after all. It was very 
lonely, he said, and he often wanted some- 
one to talk to when business was dull. 
And perhaps, he added, Rogers would be 
glad of a little money which he would 
give him for his assistance. 

Amongst other things Rogers learnt 
that his host had been exceedingly ex- 
asperated by a native teacher from New 
Britain landing on the island some twelve 
months previously. The man himself, he 
said, was nothing but an ignorant savage, 
and his wife, who was a native of Gerrit 
Deny’s Island, no better. The white 
missionaries at New Britain had, it ap- 
peared, eagerly seized the opportunity of 
sending to the island a teacher whose 
wife could converse with the people in 
her own tongue. 

“But,” said Rogers, “I should think 
you would be rather glad of at least 
having two people on the islard who call 
themselves Christians. I know that the 
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missionaries have done a lot of good on 
New Britain. I lived there and know 
it.” 

The doctor assented to that; but said 
there was no use in sending a teacher to 
Gerrit Deny’s ; then he added, 

“Und dis fellow vas alvays inderfering 
mit mine business.” 

This interference Rogers subsequently 
learned was that the native teacher had 
been telling the islanders that they should 
not sell the doctor ssuch simple objects of 
interest as skulls. But as he had not 
yet made one single convert, no one took 
any heed of him, and, indeed, his wife, 
whose conversion from heathenism was 
by no means solid, had at once reverted 
to the customs of her people as soon as 
she returned to them, and, casting aside 
the straw hat, blue blouse, and red petti- 
coat of Christianity, promptly bartered 
them to an admiring relative for a stick 
of the doctor’s tobacco, a liking for which 
was her ruling passion, and which could 
only be gratified by selling vegetables, 
fruit, or specimens to the white man. 

One morning as Rogers was strolling 
about the grassy sward inside the stock- 
ade he heard someone call out ‘“‘ Good- 
morning” to him, and, looking up, he saw 
a native, partly clad in European costume, 
smiling and beckoning to him from the 
other side. Walking over, Rogers was 
at once proffered a brown hand, which 
the owner thrust through a chink in the 
cocoa-nut posts. 

‘‘Good-morning,” said Rogers. “ Who 
are you?” 

“Me missionary. What for you no 
come see me my house? What for you 
stop here with German man? He bad 
man ; yes, very bad man.” 

‘“Why?” asked Rogers with a good- 
natured laugh. 

“Oh, yes,” the native repeated with 
emphatic earnestness, “heno good. You 
come my house some day, then I tell 
you——” and thei catching sight of the 
doctor coming over to Rogers he tovk to 
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his heels and disappeared in the surround- 
ing cocoanut grove. 

The doctor seemed annoyed when 
Rogers told him who had been talking 
to him, and again said that the teacher 
was a meddlesome 
fellow, and then, with 
a sly twinkle of fun 
in his eyes, added : 

“Look over dere, 
mine friend, dot lady 
standing mit her back 
against der cocoanut 
tree is der vife of der 
kanaka glergyman on 
Gerrit Deny’s Island. 
She haf come to zell 
me yams and _ pread- 
fruits for tobacco. 
Ach! she is a_ grade 
gustomer of mine, is 
dot voman.” 

Rogers looked with 
some interest at the 
lady —a_ huge, _half- 
nude, woolly - headed 
creature, with lips red- 
dened by chewing 
betel-nut and a curved 
piece of human bone 
thrust through the car- 
tilage of her wide, flat 
nose. 

Taking no notice of 
the strange white man, 
she addressed herself 
volubly to the doctor, 
who seemed to under- 
stand her perfectly, and 
then giving her a stick 
of tobacco for the vege- 
tables that lay at her feet he told her to 
go, and then with Rogers went inside to 
take a cup of coffee. 

Directly in front of the doctor’s house, 
but on the opposite side of the bay, was 
a small village, and as the two men 
sat smoking after drinking their coffee, 
Rogers noticed a canoe crossing and 
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pointed it out to his host, who at once 
got his glasses and took a long look at 
the approaching craft. Then he turned 
to his companion with a pleased expres- 
sion, and said that the “glergyman’s vife,” 


‘*Dot is der vife of der kanaka gicaymes on Gerrit Deny’s 
Island,’’ he said. 


as he persistently called the horror he had 
shown Rogers, had not lied to him after all. 
She had, he said, told him that a party of 
her relatives, living across the bay, were 
that day bringing him over a “specimen” 
for which he had previously treated with 
them but failed to obtain, owing to the 
outbreak of hostilities and the diverse 
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claims of various members of the family 
who owned the specimen in question. 
Half an hour later the canoe drew up 
on the beach, and whilst two of the crew 
carried the “specimen,”- which, if not 
heavy, was bulky, up to the doctor’s 
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the bundlz with interest—then he drew 
back in horror as a grinning mummy was 
revealed with its knees drawn nearly up 
to its chin and kept in position there by 
a thin piece of coir cinnet. 

Schwalbe bent’ down and examined 


Smoked their huge bamboo pipe and stared at the new white man. 


house, the remainder sat in the canoe, 
took whiffs from the huge bamboo pipe 
which was common property, and stared 
at the new white man standing beside 
Dr. Schwalbe. 

Presently the doctor left Rogers to 
meet the natives who carried the burden, 
which in a few minutes more was care- 
fully brought into the house, and the 
seaman watched the process of untying 


the thing with keen interest, and then, 
apparently satisfied with his inspection, 
began to bargain with the specimen’s father, 
who sat close beside it. He was a pleasant- 
looking old fellow, with a merry twinkle in 
his eye, but was determined to sell his 
family relic at a good figure. 

A price, however, was soon agreed upon, 
and with a smiling face the vendor took 
his departure, and the doctor, lifting his 
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prize carefully in his arms, took it over to 
his Golgotha—the big house at the other 
end of the stockade. 

That afternoon the savant was fairly 
brimming over with good spirits. A 
cheerful, child-like simplicity underlay his 
outwardly grave bearing, and Rogers now 
began to take a liking to him. In the 
evening he played dominoes with his 
guest, and spoke hopefully of returning 
to Europe with his collection, instead of 
sending it on in advance. Smoking a 
long, highly-ornamented pipe the while, 
he gave Rogers many interesting particulars 
of his experiences on the island. His 
collection of skulls, he thought, was about 
the best ever secured in Oceania, but he 
deplored the fact of his having had to 
reject two out of every four offered to him, 
the crude and inartistic manner in which 
they had been damaged by heavy iron- 
wood clubs when their original owners 
wese in the flesh seriously depreciating 
their value, if not rendering them utterly 
useless as specimens. 

Long before breakfast on the follow- 
ing morning the spectacled scientist was 


bustling about the house, and as soon as 
Rogers appeared he greeted him briskly, 
and asked him to come over to his Gol- 
gotha—a party of his ‘“ gustomers” were 
awaiting him. = 4 

As they drew near the big house 
Rogers saw that the party consisted of 
but two persons—a man and a woman. 
Arranged in a row before them were five 
skulls. Though quite black-skinned and 
woolly-haired, like most Papuan-blooded 
people, both man and woman seemed a 
quiet, gentle-voiced pair, and were, the 
doctor said, a betrothed couple. They 
smiled pleasantly at him as he examined 
their wares, and sat patiently waiting for 
him to make an offer. The man, whose 
mop of fuzzy hair could never be 
approached by the Paderewski heads of 
this world, let his eyes wander alternately 
from the doctor to the object of his affec- 
tions sitting beside him. To him the 
price he obtained meant much, for the 
father of his fiancée was a hard-hearted old 
fellow, who insisted upon one hundred 
sticks of tobacco over and above the usual 
dowry of ten hogs. The woman, too. 
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watched the scientist with timid, anxious 
eyes, Two of the skulls belonged to de- 
funct female members of her family; of 
the other three, two had belonged to men 
who had fallen to her lover’s spear a year 
before, and the third was that of a de- 
spised nephew. 

At last the scientist made a bargain 
for the two biggest of the relics for eighty 
sticks of tobacco and two butcher knives; ; 
and with joy irradiating their dusky faces 
the lovers followed him to his house and 
received payment. And Rogers, as he 


watched them walk smiling away, carrying 
the rejected relics with them, saw the 
woman give the man a sly hug as they 
went through the gate—the happy day for 
her was not far off now. 

A few evenings later Rogers, who was 
tired cf idl:ness, asked his host to give 
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him something to do. They were sitting 
playing dominozs at the time. 

“Very well,” he answered, ‘‘but you 
haf berhaps nodiced,” and.he looked at 
the young man through his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, “dot I alvays keeps der door 
of mine vork-room glosed. Dot vas pe- 
cause I did not vant you to zee me at 
vork at mine business undil you vas 
sdrong. Und dere is nod a goot smell 
from dose gemmicals. But to-morrow 
you shall zee me at my vork, und if you 
vill help me I vill be glad mit. Bud you 
moost nod del! any beobles vat my busi- 
nees is. So?” 

Rogers promised he would not. 

At breakfast next morning he was dis- 
turbed by loud, triumphant shouts out- 
side. It was not the first time that he 
had heard similar outcries, and he now 


The lovers sat patiently waiting for him to make an offer. 
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asked his friend, who was placidly drink- 
ing his coffee, what was the cause. 

“Dot is some gustomer,” he replied 
briefly, “‘ven ve haf finished preakfast 
you shall zee, und den you und me vill 
do some vork at mine business.” 

But before the meal was over, the 
clamour became so great that Rogers 
followed his host to the door, which the 
latter threw open, revealing a number of 
natives who were gathered outside. 

Some two or three of these now entered, 
and the sailor saw that one of them carried 
a gore-stained basket of cocoa-nut leaf. 
This his German friend opened, and took 
out a freshly-severed human head ! 

Grasping it by the reddish-brown woolly 
hair, the investigator of turtles’ morality 
took it to the door to obtain a better 
light, and examined the thing carefully. 
His scrutiny seemed to be satisfactory, 
for, placing it in a large enamelled dish 
on the long table, he opened a trade-box 
and gave the vendor some tobacco, powder, 
musket-balls, and fish-hooks. 

“What in God’s name are you going 
to do with it?” asked Rogers in horror- 
stricken tones. 

The German looked at him in placid 
surprise without answering; then he ab- 
ruptly told the natives to go away. 

“Come back to our preakfast,” he said, 
motioning to Rogers to go first, “ ven ve 
haf finished den I vill show you vat I do 
mit dis thing—dot is pard of my business 
here in Gerrit Deny’s Island.” 

And then, to the young man’s horror 
and disgust, he learned that the man he 
had looked upon as a mere skull collector, 
also bought and cured human heads. ‘That 
was one of the departments of his busi- 
ness. 

“Vy,” he said quietly, “vot harm is 
dere? Dese black beoples do kill each 
oder and eat de podies of dose who are 
slain. I buy der heads—dot is if der 
skulls are not broken mit bullets or clubs. 


Und I vork very hart to make dose heads © 


look nice and goot, und I sell dem to the 
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museums in France und Russia, und Eng 
landt und Germany. I dell you, my 
friendt, it is a goot business. Ach! you 
may spit on der groundt as mooch as you 
like, mine friendt, but I dell you dot is so. 
Und I dell you some more—it vas at von 
dime a grade business in New Zealandt, 
und a goot many of your English officer 
beobles make blenty of money buying 
dose schmoked Maori heads und selling 
dem to der Gontinental savants. But by- 
and-bye der British Governments put it 
down, and now der business in Maori 
heads is finished.” ; 

“Yd hang everyone connected—— ” 
began Rogers, when the blue-eyed 
German stopped him. 

“So! but der heads‘are dead! Und 
dey are vorth money. Blenty of beople 
vant to-study such dings as dese. Und 
dese heads from Gerrit Deny’s Island are 
prim full of inderest to savants, for they 
presend a remarkable illusdradion of the 
arporeal descend of man. Und I don’d 
care a tam apout durdles—dot vos a lie 
I dold to your captain; durdles haf no 
inderesd vor me. Now, better you trink 
your coffee und come und see my gol- 
lection, before some more gustomers 
gome in.” 

Feeling as if he had eaten too much 
breakfast, Rogers followed his host back 
to the big room; and then lifting off the 
head of one of the casks, the German 
showed him eight or ten of the night- 
mares in a pickle of alum and saltpetre. 

“Dot is der first brocess,” he explained 
briefly. 

In the next cask—the second process— 
were others, and more in the third. These 
latter were all ready to be put into the 
‘“‘smoke-box,” a contrivance so designed 
that after being thoroughly dried by the 
smoke of a wood fire they were ready for 
a final bath in pyroligneous acid. That 
was the last process. 

“Come und zee mine schmoke-box.” 

Rogers followed him to the corner of 
the stockade where the smoke-box was 
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erected. A withered old Manilla man, 
with a face like an anthropoid ape, was 
attending to the fire, and moved away to 
let him look inside. One look was enough 
—a dozen or so of the horrors hung sus- 
pended from the cross-beams, and seemed 
to grin at him through the faint blue 
smoke, their nostrils distended with 
pieces of stick and eyelids sewn together 
over the cotton-wool-stuffed sockets. 
* * * * * 

When the Palestine arrived six weeks 
later, Rogers bade his host a hurried but 
fervent good-bye, and said he’d like to 
see him give up such a ‘eastly business. 

“Ach! I cannot help mineselfs. I 
musd stay here mit my gollection for 
some dimes yet. But ( am quide saiis- 
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fied—my gollection is a goot one. My 
friendt, if you could at some dime see dose 
heads in Europe you vill see that Ludwig 
Schwalbe gan preserve heads more better 
den dose Maoris did. Ven dey are ex- 
hibited in a glass case mit, dey vill look 
mosd beautiful.” 

A year or so afterward Denison read in 
a colonial paper that the distinguished 
German naturalist, Dr. Ludwig Schwalbe, 
had left the Bismarck Islands for Singa- 
pore in a small schooner, on May 2nd, 
18—. About ten days later she was found 
floating, bottom upward, off the Admiralty 
Group, near New Guinea. “The un- 
fortunate gentleman had with him an 
interesting and valuable cthnographicil 
collection, the labour of ten years.” 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON II. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


#|)RINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON 
emerged from the Coup @’ Etat 
the absolute ruler of France. 
From December 2nd, 1851, 
until March 29th, 1852, the 
date of the first meeting of the govern- 
ing bodies which he called into execu- 
tion as the elected chief of the State, 
his position was that of Dictator. In 
his proclamation of December 8th, he 
called on the people to refrain from blood- 
shed, but to make their will known at the 
ballot-boxes on the zoth. “ Our troubles,” 
said he, “are at an end. Be the decision 
of the people what it may, society is saved. 
I was convinced that an appeal to the 
nation to put an end to party conflicts 
would not put public tranquillity seriously 
in danger. But until the nation has 
spoken, I shall spare no effort to put 
down factions.” On December 31st M. 
Billault, president of the Consultative 
Commission, presented himself at the 
Elysée, as head of the Commission, when 
he formally informed the Prince-President 
that his election was acclaimed by seven 
million four hundred and fifty suffrages. 
In his reply the Prince used the famous 
phrase, “‘Je n'etais sorti de la legalité que 
pour rentrer dans le droit. More than 
seven million suffrages,” he added, “have 
absolved me, by justifying an act which 
had but one object, that of saving France 
from years of disorder and misery. I 
thank you for having officially declared 
this manifestation to have been thoroughly 
national and spontaneous.” 

In the midst of his legislative activity, 


and while taking every precaution for 
the maintenance of order, the Prince- 
President lost not a day in putting in 
execution measures of public utility. So 
early as December 1oth he gave the con- 
cession for the line of railway from Lyons 
to Avignon, decreed ‘the immediate con- 
struction of the ceinture railway round 
Paris, ordered the prompt renewal of the 
interrupted public works in the capital, 
and issued instructions for the demoli- 
tion of the ugly structures between the 
Tuileries andthe Louvre. On January rst, 
1852, the Prince went in state to Notre 
Dame to pray, as he said, for God’s pro- 
tection for the fulfilment of the duties 
and undertakings to which he was to 
devote himself. “Invested by France,” 
so he expressed himself solemnly, “ with 
the right which emanates from the people,” 
he prayed for “the power which is derived 
from God.” On the same occasion he 
decreed the restoration of the Imperial 
Eagle to the French flag and to the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour. In an intro- 
ductory explanation of the details of the 
Constitution of 1852, which was about to 
be promulgated, the Prince on January 
14th addressed to the people a synopsis 
of the principles which had weighed with 
him in its preparation, but of which only 
amere résumé can be here given. The 
“first wheel in our new organisation,” to 
use his own term, was to be the Council 
of State—the real Council of the Govern- 
ment—which should prepare and debate 
laws in a General Assembly with closed 
doors, before presenting them for the 
acceptance of the Corps Leégislatif. Of 
the two Assemblies, the Chamber styled 
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the Corps Législatif was to vote the laws 
and taxes, be elected by universal suff- 
rage, and to consist of about two hundred 
and sixty members. The other Assembly, 
to be styled the Senate, was to be com- 
posed of “ elements which in all countries 
are legitimate influences — illustrious 
names, fcrtune, talent, services rendered 
to the country.” Its character was to be 
that of “supreme moderator,” intervening 
to solve any difficulty that might arise in 
the absence of the Corps Législatif, or to 
define any point of the Constitution and 
regulate its operation. “The Constitution 
outlined cursorily had been fixed,” said 
its Imperial author, “only in places that 
could not be left doubtful. It had not 
closed in an iron circle the destinies of a 
free people. Space enough had been left 
for chance, so that in any great crisis there 
might be means of safety other than the 
disastrous expedient of revolution.” 

Mr. Jerrold remarks truly that the 
power vested in Prince Louis Napoleon 
by the Constitution of 1852, as formed on 
his own model, was such as had scarcely 
ever devolved on mortal man. He was 
absolute master of a great people standing 
in the van’ of modern civilisation, master 
of the foremost nation of Continental 
Lurope; and he could boast that he 
was Dictator by the free assent of the 
millions whose fate lay in his hands. 
The political institutions which he had 
called into existence, from the Senate 
downwards, centred in him; all the 
public servants of France derived their 
authority from him. For from the 
prison of Ham he had reached at length 
the Tuileries, and the eyes of the civilised 
world were bent intently on the man who, 
after having surmounted vicissitudes so 
strange and so varied, was now the 
absolute Dictator of a great nation, and 
who, whenever he chose, might mount 
the steps of an Imperial throne. 

One of the first cares of the Prince was 
to surround himself with as many men of 
hgh character and good birth as possible. 
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His anxiety in this respect was evidenced 
in his appointments to the Consultative 
Commissionat the time of the Coup a’ Etat, 
and it was further manifested in regard 
to his nominations to the Senate and 
the Council of State. Of the seventy- 
two Senators appointed by him in Janu- 
ary there were eighteen generals, three 
admirals, fourteen ex-ministers, and 
five judges, the rest being ex-peers of 
France and ex-representatives. Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte, Marshal of France, 
was created President of the Senate. 
The Council of State had for Vice-Pre- 
sident M. Baroche (presiding in the 
absence of the Chief of the State); and 
besides the Presidents of Sections there 
were thirty-four Councillors in addition 
to forty Masters of Requests and thirty 
Auditors. In those two bodies of sup- 
porters and advisers the Prince-President 
secured all the political wisdom, the ad- 
ministrative experience, and the personal 
devotion which he could command. 

The famous decree of January 22nd, 
in virtue of which the landed property of 
the House of Orleans was to be confis 
cated within a year, was denounced with 
great severity, and brought on Louis 
Napoleon no small odium. But he was 
not destitute of justification for this 
sweeping measure ; indeed, there was a 
precedent which it was not likely that he 
should forget. It was but natural that 
the Prince should have regarded as a 
matter of fair reprisals against Louis 
Philippe the confiscation or sale of their 
property in France which Louis XVIII. 
inflicted on the members of the Bona- — 
parte family in January, 1816. And 
there was another precedent to his hand 
in the circumstance that the head of the 
House of Orleans had deprived the elder 
branch of his own family—his own flesh 
and blood—of the right to hold property 
within French territory. The decree of 
January 22nd declared that measures of 
realisation and removal of property be- 
longing to the Orleans family, with the 
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alternative of confiscation on default, 
were needful to public order and for the 
public good ; and that it was all the more 
necessary to take drastic measures with 
regard to the property of the House of 
Orlzans, since that property was com- 
puted to have a value of over twelve mil- 
lions sterling. The political influence 
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sequestration immediately after the Revo- 
lution of 1848, when Jules Faire had pro- 
posed that it should be confiscated to the 
State, since it had been secured to Louis 
Philippe fraudulently, who had been con- 
firmed in the possession of it by an obse- 
quious Parliament and a servile Ministry. 
The proposition was negatived on the 
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wnich a princely family in exile, enlowed 
with possessions so vast, could sway, was in 
the nature of a standing menace to the as- 
sured quietude of the reigning sovereign, 
and the necessity for diminishing so vast 
a property, if intrigue were not to be 
constantly fomented, was beyond ques- 
tion. It appeared that the property dealt 
with by the decree of January 22nd, 
1852, had been put under provisional 


counter representations of M. Berryer; 
and so late as February, 1850, M. Fould 
argued against confiscation. But within 
a month after the Coup d’ Etat the decree 
promulgating the confiscation of the 
Orleans properties was issued, it having 
been prepared without the knowledge of 
the Prince’s closest friends. Several ot 
the most important Ministers resigned in 
token of their disapprobation, and a num- 
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ber of men of influence who had accepted 
the Government of the Coup @ Etat, such 
men, for instance, as the Duke Pasquier, 
M. de Montalembert, several Senators of 
note, and most of the new Councillors of 
State, now resigned their functions. M. 
Dupin sent in his resignation in protest 
against the violation of the rights of pro- 
perty, and those of the Ministers who re- 
tained their portfolios did their utmost to 
dissuade the Prince from carrying out the 
measure. But the feeling thus expressed 
did not move him from his resolution. He 
seems, indeed, to have considered himself 
generous when it was stated in the decree 
that the Orleans family would still have 
left to its members some four millions of 
private property, on which, as the decree 
curtly stated, “they could maintain their 
rank abroad.” No dissuasion could con- 
quer the obstinacy of the Prince in re- 
gard to this subject, although his attitude 
was almost universally considered a great 
mistake. 

The reader, however, should not dis- 
regard the fact that the confiscated pro- 
perty was wholly devoted to the benefit 
of the French public. The property 
which would come into the possession 
of the State was, when realised, to be 
devoted to the carrying out of such 
measures as subventions to mutual bene- 
fit societies, to the improvement of arti- 
sans’ homes in great cities, to credit 
societies in agricultural districts, and to 
other kindred purposes which will pre- 
sently be detailed. The decrees affect- 
ing the rank and file of the old sol- 
diers of the Republic and the Empire 
called for an enquiry into their num- 
bers and condition. A Commission had 
examined the papers of the veterans, 
had recognised the claims of 11,200 
ancient warriors who had fought for 
France on many fields and were now in 
indigent circumstances, and had claimed 
for them pensions ranging from 200 to 
325 francs. The conditions were that 
the pensioner should be eighty years of 
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age, have soldiered for twenty years, and 
have received at least six wounds. The 
Princerecognised the obligationsto France 
of the old soldiers by opening a credit of 
2,700,000 francs, to be disbursed in pen- 
sions to the “glorious veterans.” He 
also decided that services within the ter- 
ritory in the suppression of insurrection 
or disorder should confer equal privileges ; 
and also he recognised the claims of 
the gendarmerie—those “‘ martyrs of the 
demagogues.” A number of military re- 
forms, such as the institution of the mili- 
tary medal, and the restoration of the 
eagle to the national flags, were warmly 
welcomed by the army. On the occasion 
of the first distribution of the military 
medal on March ist, the Prince-Presi- 
dent explained to the troops its intention. 
It was to be supplementary to the Legion 
of Honour; and it would be awarded to 
men re-engaging after having served their 
first term with honour, and to soldiers 
who had made four campaigns, been 
wounded, or.had especially distinguished 
themselves. ‘The medal,” said the 
Prince, ‘‘ would carry a pension of a hun- 
dred francs-—no great sum—but it will 
mark your character as a worthy soldier.” 
And the military medal would lead, too, 
with: good fortune, to the higher decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honour, which 
latter was at the same time being re- 
organised. 

No sooner had order been established 
after the Coup @ Etat than the Prince mani- 
fested remarkable vigour in causing work 
and resultant prosperity in every part of 
France. In Mr. Jerrold’s fanciful but 
expressive phrase, “the sound of work- 
man’s hammers was the music of his 
triumph.” Between December, 1851, and 
March, 1852, public works of various 
kinds were authorised ; in the great pro- 
vincial towns improvements were set on 
foot, municipalities were empowered to 
raise loans of magnitude ; canal and :ail- 
way systems received a vigorous and well- 
judged impetus; and nrivate enterprise, 
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stirred by the strength and resolution of 
the new Government, took heart to ex- 
pand itself with courage’ in commercial 
and financial adventures. Credits were 
early offered for the improvement of 
the navigation of the Rivers Seine and 
Rhone, and for the construction of 
important departmental highways. In 
virtue of an agreement bctween the 
Government and a private company the 
long-delayed line of railway communica- 
tion from Calais to Marseilles by way 
of Lyons was to be completed within four 
years, a measure which would connect by 
the most direct way the English Channel 
with the Mediterranean. Decrees con- 
ceded railway lines from Dijon to Besan- 
gon, and from Mulhouse to Lyons; and 
presently was sanctioned another line con- 
necting Strasburg with the territory on 
the right bank of the Rhine, by which 
France should acquire a railway route to 
southern Germany. The Northern Rail- 
way Company obtained concessions for 
branches which should link it with the 
eastern system of lines, so shortening 
the route to northern Germany. Thus 
the great network of French railroads was 
being put in course of completion, and 
that, too, without subventions from the 
State. The only advantage obtained by 
the Government was the extension of the 
concessions toa period of ninety-nine years, 
at the expiration of which time they were 
to become the property of the community. 
Following on the outline of a system of 
telegraph wires linking with the capital 
the principal provincial cities—a scheme 
sketched by M. de Morny in a clear and 
comprehensive report—a decree autho- 
rised that Minister to proceed at once to 
the construction of the system, and a 
large credit was opened for this purpose. 

The financial reforms of the short dic- 
tatorship were not less important than 
the commercial and industrial activities 
with which the period was rife. The 
principal operation was the conversion of 
the 5 per cent. Rentes into 414 per cents., 
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with the equitable condition that objectors 
should be re-imbursed at the rate of roo 
francs for every five francs of Rentes, 
provided the demand were made within 
twenty days from the date of the decree. 
The proof that this measure was reason- 
able was shown by the fact that the State 
creditors evinced no wish to withdraw 
their investments, while the saving to the 
Government by the transaction amounted 
to £720,000. The last of the important 
financial operations during the dictator- 
ship was the authorisation of Crédit 
Foncier Societies in agricultural loan or 
mortgage banks, the first funds placed at 
their disposal being a subsidy of ten mil- 
lion francs to be derived from the Orleans 
property, an equal sum to be furnished 
by the State, and two hundred million 
francs to be advanced as required by 
the Bank of France to the departmental 
branches of the central society estab- 
lished in Paris. Finally, the finances of 
the dictatorship, as embodied in the 
Budget for 1852, showed an increase for 
extraordinary public works of fourteen 
million francs. And, wonderful to relate, 
although the army estimates were in- 
creased by a million francs and the navy 
estimates by thirty-two millions, the Fi- 
nance Minister could still present a sur- 
plus of about eighteen million francs. 

Mr. Jerrold points out that the above 
was not all the work of the dictatorship. 
He names as other salient features of 
the Prince-President’s policy: ‘Sanitary 
measures for the improvement of the 
homes of the working poor, regulations 
for the prevention of food adulteration, 
the transfer of taxes from necessaries to 
luxuries, the assurance of Christian burial 
to the poorest, increase of pay and honour 
to the lower ranks of the army, railway 
works withdrawn from Government pat- 
ronage, extended, and confided to private 
enterprise, town improvements set in opera- 
tion all over the country, Sunday labour 
discountenanced, and the provident habits 
of the people promoted by a vast system 
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of mutual benefit societies, the National 
Guard remodelled, and the educational 
machinery of the State reformed and with- 
drawn from party political influences.” 
Some of the measures of the dictatorship 
might, no doubt, have been rash and 
crude ; some questionless evinced a love 
of show and splendour ; some were bids 
for the favour of the masses or for the 
favourable disposition of the army, and 
others deserved to be condemned as con- 
centrating over much power in the hands 
of the chief of the State. But it is not 
possible to regard the measures of the 
dictatorship as a whole without arriving 
at the conviction that they were well 
meant, full of consideration for the public 
weal, and conceived by a man of a firm 
but of a kindly and sympathetic ~ature. 

The term of the dictatorship came 
to an end on March a2gth, 1852 ; and 
on the same day the Chambers met in 
the Hall of Marshals in the Palace of 
the Tuileries. In this noble hall there 
was nothing of Republican simplicity or 
severity. It was hung with crimse-: hang. 
ings. Its galleries were fillea with the 
ladies of the Diplomatic Corps and the 
high functionaries of State ; its floor was 
thronged with Diplomatists, Senators, and 
Deputies in rich and varied costumes. 
The scene was dominated by the canopy 
overhanging the dais, on which was the 
State chair of the Prince-President ; near 
by, on a lower elevation, being that of ex- 
King Jerome, President of the Senate. 
To the sound of cannon and the beating 
of drums the Prince entered the hall, 
preceded and followed by his staff and 
household. Courteously desiring the com- 
pany to be seated, he proceeded forthwith 
to read his speech : 

“The dictatorship which the people 
entrusted to me ceases to-day. Public 
affairs are about to resume their regular 
course. My constant care has been to 
re-establish order. Often dis- 
couraged, I admit that I have thought 
of giving up a power so persistently dis- 
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puted. I held on because I saw that 
there was only anarchy to take my place. 
When, through the assistance of 
a few men of courage and the energetic 
attitude of the army, all those perils were 
swept away in a few hours, my first care 
was to ask the people for institutions. 
Universal suffrage was ~--established, 
authority was re-assumed ; France having 
adopted the principal features of the con- 
stitution which I submitted to her, I was 
enabled to create political bodies, the 
influence and prestige of which will be 
great because their functions have been 
carefully regulated. On seeing 
me re-establish the institutions and re- 
awaken the memories of the Empire, 
people have repeated again and again 
that I wished to reconstitute the Empire 
itself. If this had been so, the transforma- 
tion would have been accomplished long 
ago; neither the means nor the oppor- 
tunities would have been wanting. 
But I have remained content with that 
which I had. Resolved now, as hereto- 
fore to do all in my power 7:- France 
and nothing for myself, I would accept 
any modification of the present state of 
things only if forced by necessity. 
If parties remain quiet nothing shall be 
changed. But, if they endeavour to sap 
the foundations of my Government; if 
they deny the legitimacy of the result of 
the popular vote ; if, in short, they con- 
tinually put the future of the country in 
jeopardy—then, but only then, it might 
be prudent to ask the people for a new 
title which should irrevocably fix on my 
head the power with which they have 
already clothed me. But let us not anti- 
cipate difficulties; let us preserve the 
Republic. Under its banner I am 
anxious to inaugurate once more an 
epoch of reconciliation and of pardon; 
and I call on all, without distinction, who 
will frankly co-operate with me for the 
public good.” 
But, as was inevitable, the Prince was 
urged on all sides to put an end to 
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what was obviously a provisional form 
of government, by boldly assuming the 
Imperial dignity. Yet he continued 
firmly to refrain from taking this final 
step until he had ascertained as a 
certainty that it was the desire of the 
great majority of the French nation. 
It was his conviction that the Empire 
alone could gain the mastery over the 
hostile elements at work within the Re- 
public and around its borders. Yet he 
would assume the Imperial dignity only 
when the sovereign people should have 
definitely signified its united will that he 
should mount the throne. Meantime, 
the State balls in the Tuileries, the 
organisation of a magnificent hunting 
establishment, the Prince’s name heading 
all public documents, and his head on 
the coinage ; the oath of personal fidelity, 
the return of the eagles to the standard, 
and the selection of the 15th August— 
Napoleon’s /é¢e day—as the national holi- 
day of the year; those were all so many 
circumstances and events tending signi- 
ficantly in the direction of the Empire. 
It- seemed that any day the Empire 
might suddenly arrive. It was in the air 
when, on May roth, the Prince-President 
distributed eagles to an army of 60,000 
men on the Champ de Mars; eagles 
which were blessed by the Archbishop of 
Paris, and handed back by the Prince to 
the standard-bearers with the words, 
“Take back these eagles which so long 
led our fathers to victory, and swear to 
die, if need be, in defence of them.” 
It was in the air when the first celebration 
of the Féte Napoléon was marked by an 
amnesty granted to 1,200 political priso- 
ners ; and men held it as good as accom- 
plished when Thiers, Remusat, and other 
prominent politicians who had been fugi- 
tives from France, were allowed to re- 
enter their native land on August 7th. 

In the autumn of 1852, having earlier 
in the year made a progress to Strasburg, 
the Prince-President set forth on a jour- 
ney through the provinces of southern 
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France, in order to ascertain for himself the 
sentiment of the people on the subject of 
the elevation to the Imperial throne, which 
was recognised by all about him as the 
condition precedent to the consolidation 
of his Government. He had been suffer- 
ing from mentai and physical overstrain ; 
and at the outset of his tour he begged 
the authorities of the towns which he in- 
tended to visit not to waste money on his 
reception, desiring that where large sums 
had been voted for this object at least 
part of the fund should go to the poor. 
His progress was one long triumph. All 
along the route from Paris to Lyons, from 
Lyons to Marsei:‘es, from Marseilles to Bor- 
deaux, and from Bordeaux back to Paris, 
his way lay through regions the inhabitants 
of which crowded around him with shouts 
of “ Vive Napoléon I1l.! Vive [Em- 
pereur!” In the old seats of Socialism, 
as, for instance, in Lyons, the workmen 
gathered en masse to greet their future 
Emperor. When, in the midst of a vast 
throng of spectators in the great square 
of that city, he unveiled an equestrian 
statue of Napoleon I., he frankly men- 
tioned that all the way from Paris he had 
been hailed with shouts of “ Vive 7Em- 
p:reur!” ; and he added, “ This greeting 
rather awakens a memory which goes 
straight to my heart rather than a hope 
which flatters my pride.” At Montpellier, 
a place in which Socialism had taken deep 
root, cries arose during a workmen’s /é/e 
in honour of the Prince, of “ Vive Tam- 
niste !” and, as he was leaving, the sinister 
cry was repeated. The Prince was equal 
to the occas.on. Facing the turbulent 
throng with untroubled mien, he signed 
to the people to listen. “I hear,” said he, 
“calls for an amnesty. An amnesty is 
more in my heart than it is on your lips. 
If you really desire it, become worthy of it 
by your good conduct and patriotism.” 
The tour culminated at Bordeaux; and 
it was there, at a dinner in his honour 
given by the Chamber of that city, he at 
length announced his resolution to accept 
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the throne. In the course of his speech 
he said : “ Distrustful people say to them- 
selves that the Empire means war. I say 
that the Empire means peace. It means 
peace because France desires it, and when 
France is satisfied, the. world is tranquil. 

I have conquests to make, but 
they are the conquests of peace. We have 
vast waste territories to drain and culti- 
vate, roads to open, ports to be deepened, 
canals to be completed, rivers to be made 
navigable, railways to be connected. .. . 
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accept the Imperial Crown, and so assure 
to France a secure and permanent future. 
On November 7th, the Senate pronounced 
the Imperial dignity re-established in the 
persons of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and 
his heirs male, and the Constitution of 
January 14th, 1852, maintained in all its 
parts except those which referred to the 
Chief of the State. But this decision was 
not to take effect until ratified by the 
vote of the nation; the Prince would 
accept only a sovereignty proceeding from 
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This is how I shall interpret the Empire, 
if the Empire is to be re-established. 
These are the conquests which I meditate, 
and you who surround me, who desire the 
good of your country, you are my war- 
riors.” 

Prince Louis Napoleon returned to 
Paris a week later, in effect Emperor of 
the French. From the railway station he 
was conducted with great military pomp, 
and under triumphant arches, to the 
Tuileries, where the municipal and other 
official metropolitan and provincial bodies 
presented addresses conjuring him to 


the direct voice of the people. This vote 
was obtained on 21st and 22nd Novem- 
ber, and on the 25th the Legislative Body 
was convoked to receive and declare the 
result of the plebiscite. That result was 
overwhelmingly conclusive. “I am an- 
xious,” said the Prince-President, addres- 
sing the Legislative Body, “that you 
should formally put on record the freedom 
with which the voting has taken place, 
and the number of suffrages stated, so 
that the legitimacy of my position may be 
established beyond dispute.” The result 
of the scrutiny had proved the fact that 
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7,524,129 Frenchmen had replied ‘‘ Aye ” 
to the question whether or not should the 
Imperial dignity be re-established in the 
person of Prince Louis Napoleon? The 
“ Noes” were 253,149. 

On the night of December rst, the 
dignitaries of the new Empire went to St. 
Cloud, carrying to the Prince the Imperial 
Crown. The imposing ceremony was held 
in theGallery of Apollo, where, surrounded 
by his household, Louis Napoleon took 
his seat on the throne. Addressed as 
“Sire” by M. Billault on the part of the 
Logislative Body, and by M. Mesnard on 
that of the Senate, the Emperor said: 
“ The new reign which you now inaugurate 
has not originated in violence, conquest, 
or conspiracy. You have just declared it 
the legal result of an entire people, who 
have consolidated in the midst of peace 
that which they founded in a period of 
agitation. Iam full of gratitude to the 
nation which, three times in four years 


has supported me with its suffrages, and 
which on each occasion has increased its 
majority to add to my power. . . . I 
assume from to-day, with the Crown, the 
name of Napoleon III., because the logic 
of the people in their acclamations has 
already given it to me, because the Senate 
has legally proposed it, and because the 
entire nation has ratified it.”’ 

On the following morning the Emperor 
Napoleon III. rode from St. Cloud to the 
‘Tuileries, the palace of successive French 
dynasties. The procession marched be- 
tween lines of soldiers with arms at tne 
“ present”; the cannon roared, the bells 
rang gaily, and the military bands played 
“ Partant pour la Syrie,” the stirring air 
composed by Queen Hortense. The 
three marshals, Saint-Arnaud, Magnan, 
and Castellane, created that morning, 
rode with Persigny at the head of the 
brilliant staff; and at the entrance of the 
ancient palace the members of the House 
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of Bonaparte waited the arrival of their 
head. What a contrast: from the prison to 
the throne of a great nation! Cynics had 
sneered at the man’s faith in his destiny ; 
but thus far at least his destiny had ful- 
filled itself. He who had b:en the mock 


and gibe of France, was now the omni- 
potent master of that France. Master ct 
France, he was also master of himself. 
The proclamation of the Empire was 
made with stately ceremony on the Place 
de Hotel de Ville, on the Place de la 
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Concorde, and in the Court of the 
Tuileries. In the midst of his state the 
Emperor did not omit to mark the open- 
ing of his reign by many gracious acts of 
charity. He could afford to be charitable, 
for his income was fixed at a million 
sterling per annum. The settlements of 
the several branches of the Imperial 
family, comprehending twenty-one _per- 
sons, were 
very munifi- 
cent. Rich 
salaries were 
bestowed on 
the dignita- 
ries of the Im- 
perial house- 
hold. None 
of his adher- 
ents of the 
evil days were 
forgotten in 
this time of 
lavish pros- 
perity. Thé- 
lin, for in- 
stance, the 
devoted valet, 
became Trea- 
surer of the 
Privy Purse. 
It was the 
aspiration of 
the head of 
the State.that 
the Imperial 
Court should 
reflect the 
pride and full-handedness of the nation, 
in contrast with the affected simplicity 
of the Republic, and the meanness of 
the monarchy of July. England hastened 
to recognise the new Emperor under the 
title of Napoleon III., and the other 
great Powers followed with less warmth, 
but promptly. 

In his matrimonial enterprises Napo- 
leon IIT. was scarcely so successful as had 
been his great uncle. Immediately after 
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he became Emperor, he despatched Wa- 
lewski to enter into negotiations. A pro- 
posal for the hand of Princess Vasa, the 
present Queen of Saxony, did not prosper. 
Then, on December 13th, Walewski came 
to England to ask for the Princess Ade- 
laide of Hohenlohe, a niece of Queen 
Victoria, in marriage for the Emperor. 
The Queen did not object to the marriage, 
but on De- 
cember 28th 
came a letter 
from the 
lady’s father 
declining the 
marriage in 
consequence 
of objections 
ofreligionand 
morals. Three 
weeks later, 
on January 
22nd, 1853, 
the Emperor 
summoned to 
the Tuileries 
deputations 
of the Senate, 
the Legisla- 
tive Body, the 
Council of 
State, and the 
great digni- 
taries of the 
Empire, to 
hear an ad- 
dress from 
the Throne, 
announcing his approaching marriage, of 
which the following is an extract : “When,” 
said his Majesty, “in the face of ancient 
Europe, one is carried by the force of a 
new principle to the level of the old dynas- 
ties, it is not by affecting an ancient descent 
or endeavouring to push into the families 
of kings that one claims recognition. It is 
rather by remembering one’s origin, by 
preserving one’s own character, and by 
assuming frankly towards Europe the posi- 
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tion of a parvenu—a glorious title when 
one rises by the free suffrages of a great 
people. Thus, compelled to part from 
precedents, my marriage becomes but a 
private matter. It remained for me to 
choose my wife. She who has become 
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the object of my choice is of lofty birth. 
French in heart, by education, she has, 
as a Spaniard, the advantage of not hav- 
ing a family in France to whom it would 
be necessary to give honours and digni- 
ties. Gifted with every quality of the 
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heart, she will be the ornament of the 
throne, as in the hour of danger she would 
be one of its most courageous defenders. 
A pious Catholic, she will pray with me 
for the happiness of France. 

I come to-day, gentlemen, to say to 
France: ‘I have preferred a woman whom 
I love and respect to an unknown woman, 
an alliance with whom would have brought 
advantages mixed with sacrifices” . . 
Soon, on my way to Notre Dame, I ‘shall 
present the Empress to the people and 
the army. The confidence which they 
repose in me secures their sympathies 
towards her whom I have chosen; and you, 
gentlemen, when you have learned to know 
her, will be convinced that, once again, I 
have been inspired by Providence.” 

Next day the Afontteur announced what 
was already an open secret, that the lady 
whom the Emperor had chosen for his 
wife was Mademoiselle d- Montijo, Coun- 
tess of Teba. The Emperor’s address 
was universally regarded as being in ad- 
mirable taste and dignified by a high 
tone of self-respect. ‘‘ Nothing,” said Zhe 
Times—and it said well, “ could be better 
than the phrase in which the Emperor 
adopts the position of parvenu, keeping 
his origin clearly before him, and eman- 
cipating himself from the traditions of 
States where the bases of society have 
not been destroyed nor monarchial insti- 
tutions suffered ruin.” 

The Emperor watched with joy the 
rapid progress which his beautiful be- 
trothed made in the hearts of his country- 
men. When the Imperial bride declined 
the costly diamond necklace presented to 
her by the Municipal Council of the Seine, 
desiring that its value should be devoted 
to charitable purposes, the kind-hearted 
action was received throughout France 
with warm appreciation. Her husband’s 
wedding gift of 250,000 francs she dis- 
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tributed among maternal societies and to 
beds in the hospitals. On the evening 
of January 29th she was received on the 
threshold of the Tuileries by the Court 
dignitaries, who ushered her into the 
drawing-room where the Emperor and 
his Court awaited her coming. Then 
Napoleon led his bride to the Hall of 
Marshals, where the civil ceremony was 
performed by the Minister of State. 
When, after the signature of the marriage 
contract, the wedding party assembled in 
the theatre to listen to Auber’s cantata, 
the scene presaged the splendour that 
was to belong to the new régime. On 
the conclusion of the cantata the Grand 
Master of the Ceremonies conducted Her 
Majesty back to the Elysée. 

Next morning the pair set forth for 
Notre Dame in great pomp, the Empress 
wearing the crown which Napoleon I. had 
placed on the head of Marie Louise. 
Before the high altar in the crowded 
cathedral were the State chairs of their 
Majesties on a raised platform under a 
lofty canopy. The procession of the 
clergy moved slowly from the porch 
towards the altar, and the notes of the 
“Wedding March” swelled as the vast 
congregation rose; then the Emperor 
appeared, leading his bride, with the 
Regent diamond on her bosom. The 
marriage rites were performed by the 
Archbishop, the Bishop of Nancy pre- 
senting the pieces of gold and the ring 
upon a gold salver for the blessing. The 
Iimpress moved from the throne to the 
altar, and after the benediction she crossed 
her brow, her lips, and her heart with her 
thumb, in the Spanish fashion. At the 
end of the gorgeous ceremony the Arch- 
bishop conducted the bride and bride- 
groom back to the Cathedral porch ; and 
Napoleon and his Consort returned along 
the quays to the Tuileries. 
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(A SCOTS SATIRE) 
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O h.the Roguebe stole the Muller’ Dog, 
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“FL leave bum tthe Lord, quo’ be. 
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BY VIVANTI CHARTRES. 
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VivIANE’s Diary. 

ASQUIER has sent 
me my dress. I look 
as if I had been born 
in it, I can circle 
my waist with my 
two hands, adding 
four fingers of Jack. 

Jack’s fingers ave rather broad. The 
price is atrocious. I shall break it to 
Jack by instalments of twenty pounds 
at a time. I wore it to-day, to go to 
see Earle Bright, the man who is illus- 
trating my story for the Jn/ernational. 
It was rank waste. He is an old man, 
forty or fifty, and does not know the 
difference between Pasquier and ready- 
made things. He -was quite patronising, 
and said that my story was weakly im- 
moral, The only thing he took pleasure 
in illustrating was the dog, he said ; the 
one decent character in the book. I was 
not at all brilliant or witty. I suppose 
he thinks Jack writes my stories for me. 


EARLE BriGut’s Diary. 

My poor Louise’s health is not good. 
She worries too much over senseless 
things: the house, the servants, the ex- 
penses. It tells on her nerves, and makes 
her cross and miserable. She was very 
trying when I left her this morning, to go 
down to the studio. Yet she knows I 
cannot work at home. 

Iam working well. The full-page picture 
for Viviane Carson’s xit Mary is a 
little masterpiece, and the dog careering 
all over the story is quite a ¢rouvade. The 
authoress called on me to-day. She is 
impertinent and not pretty. 


VIVIANE’S Diary. 

Lixit Mary is a huge success. How 
did I write it? I must be horribly clever. 
The pictures are poor. That man has 
not understood the spirit of the story. 
He has made the husband broad and 
good-looking, instead of a little fat, im- 
possible man. I ought to have sent 
Jack to him, to show. 

I went to his studio to tell him so, and 
to find fault with him, but somehow, 
when I got there, I did not. We talked 
about me the whole time. I wish I 
had not worn that grandmotherly velvet 
cape. I suppose I looked hideous, I am 
hideous, with my Jew-mouth and my nose 
like the beak of a vulture. Iam glad I 
look passable when I laugh. I am going 
to see him again to-morrow about illus- 
trating ¢he/. 


EARLE BriGuHT’s Diary. 

The little authoress called again. She 
seems very silly. She laughed the whole 
time, irrelevantly, at whatever was said. 
I am to illustrate a new story for her. 


VIVIANE’S DIARY. 

It is six o’clock, and I have just come 
home. I sat in the dirty studio two hours, 
talking to that dingy man. He irritates 
me. He is not at all polite. I stayed 
because I wanted to, not because he 
asked me. I missed three afternoon teas 
and a musicale, and I forgot all about 
Mrs. Clarence’s zesthetic Rossetti-reading, 
which I had promised faithfully to grace. 

This man Bright isa bore. He talks 
so slowly, he almost sends me to sleep. I 
do not know why I volunteered to go and 
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see him again to-morrow. I did not vol- 
unteer. 1 asked permission. I have never 
known myself so meek. His eyes disturb 
me. They are as slow as his speech, 
and they wander all over my face, finding 
faults. 

I wish I were pretty. 


Ear Le BrIGHT’s Diary. 

She has nice, strong teeth, and pretty 
hands, and wide, deep eyes. _I believe 
she touches them up with burnt cork, or 
a match, or whatever women use. Poor 
Louise is much more natural and simple 
than other women I see. 


Viviane’s Diary. 


I do not know what is the matter with 
me. I suppose it is the weather. My 
father’s Italian nerves and my mother’s 
German dreaminess fight in my soul, and 
make me what Iam. I am very happy 
and excited and wild. Jackis ill. I wish 
he were not. I hate ill things. 

I am going to have tea at Mr. Bright's 
studio. I asked if I might, and he said 
yes, if I brought the tea with me artd 
made it myself. I make vile tea. Now, 
Iam going with two pounds of English 
Breakfast, some spoons, two of our Dres- 
den cups and saucers, a spirit-lamp that I 
use for curling my hair, and a kettle—all 
in Jack’s little travelling-bag. 

Jack is cross and vulgar. When I went 

_in just now for the bag, with my hat on, 
he asked me whether I was going away to 
stay the night. I wish I were. 


There! Now I shall be late. That 
tiresome Markowsky called with his violin 
and ten pounds of sheet-music under his 
arm. It seems I had invited him for this 
afternoon. What could I have been think- 
ing. about? I remember that when I 
heard him last week at the Atlas I thought 
him so painfully beautiful. His tall frailty 
and his wild Hungarian eyes haunted me 
all next day. That is why I wrote to him 
and told him to call. Now I have sent 
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him in to Jack. I have told him to play 
his violin to Jack. Dear Jack !—he has 
such a bad sick headache. Well, I’m off. 


EarLE Bricut’s Diary. 

Of course she will not come. Of course 
I never expected she would. In fact, it 
would inconvenience me greatly if she 
did. She upsets the place, and crumples 
the pictures, and adds little men smoking 
pipes to all the sketches she lays hands 
on. She has no respect for art; or for 
anything else. 

She tells me her father was an Italian 
brigand and her mother a German prin- 
cess. She tells dreadful falsehoods, and 
I find myself believing them. Now, her 
father being an Italian brigand would 
explain many peculiarities about her—her 
insolent, sensuous eyes, her warm, wild 
mouth, her lack of propriety and reserve; 
while she might have inherited her curv- 
ing nose, and patrician hands, and dreamy, 
thoroughbred intellect, from the German 
princess. 


I am a damned fool. Here she is. 


VIVIANE’S Diary. 

I hate young people. I am tired of 
them ; they jar on my nerves with their vio- 
lence, and their harshness, and shrillness, 
and quickness. I like old men: gentle, 
slow, restful old men, with grey hair and 
kind, quiet eyes. Old men about forty or 
fifty. I should like them to be older still. 
Earle Bright must be a hundred by the way 
he talks and drinks his tea. I like him. 
How I ever could put up with Jack’s brisk 
vulgarity, and cousin Italo’s passionate ex- 
citability, and that ill-bred young French- 
man’s loudness—the man I thought I was 
going to fall in love with a month ago—I 
do not comprehend. 

Earle Bright soothes and rests me. I 
should like to spend the rest of my life 
sitting at his feet, listening to his slow 
voice, and feeling the weight of his large 
hand on my forehead. He has large, 
white hands ; calm hands that I should 
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like to lay my face against. And he has 
brown eyes with clouds in them. 


EarLe Bricur’s Diary. 

A brilliant offer from Zhe Art World. 
I am most ‘pleased and gratified. 

I have given orders that I am not to be 
disturbed. I cannot see anyone. 


Viviane’s Diary. 

I have been to his studio three times, 
and hung about his door like a beaten dog. 
If he had come out and seen me I should 
have died of shame and fainted for joy. 
What does he mean by not letting me in? 
Has anyone ever dared to treat me like 
this before? Has anyone ever wished to 
do so? 

I am going to write a story in which the 
heroine kills herself, and I shall have it 
sent to him to illustrate, together with 
the announcement of my death. Then 
he will cry, with his horrible placid eyes 
and straight, calm mouth. 

I shall write it at once. Zhe Jnterna- 
tional would take it. And after the suc- 
cess of Mary’s Exit, they would pay 
me anything I asked. I shall insist upon 
sixpence a word. 


Earve BricuHt’s Diary. 

Ars longa; vita brevis. Tam tired. I 
wish I had some of that tea. I believe 
in tea. It is a powerful stimulant and 
tonic. 


Viviane’s Diary. 

I have seen him again. I went into his 
room and threw all his sketches in the 
air, and his pencils on the floor, and his 
objections out of the window. I made 
him some of that dreadful tea. I sat ona 
dilapidated divan and played a guitar that 
had only.two strings to it. I sang Italian 
street songs and German Liebeslieder to 
him. He understands German. He is 
not so stupid as one would think. 

When I saw how glad he was to see me, 
I wondered why I had wanted so much to 
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come. When I left he did not ask me to 
come back. I do not understand him. 
I think of him all day and all night. 


Ear.e Bricut’s Diary. 

I wish she would leave me to my work. 
What does she want of me? I try to find 
a note of mockery in her voice, or a gleam 
of laughter in her eyes, and can find 
neither. She is sincere, perhaps! But 
she is not pretty, and she is not good. 

I wonder why I think of her so much ? 


Viviane’s Diary. 

Tlove him! Ilovehim! Ilovehim! 
I told him so, suddenly, to-day. He turned 
very pale, and looked hideous for two or 
three minutes. Then he put his heavy 
hand on my head and told me to go away. 
He says he has a wife. I never thought 
of asking him about it. It makes no 
difference in the face of love such as mine. 
Have I not Jack? Poor Jack, who works 
so hard all day with his stocks and his 
bonds, and whose heart will break when I 
tell him of my love for Earle. He nearly 
died two mouths ago when I told him I 
loved Adolphe Reynaud. I was mistaken. 
I did not love that silly Frenchman. I 
never have loved before to-day. Never! 
Mio dio! "How pale he was! My heart 
leaps into my throat every time I recall 
that clouding look in his eyes, and the 
touch of his fingers on my hair. 

Tlove him! I love him! 1 love him! 
How can I live through the night without 
seeing him again ? -It is only nine o'clock. 

Jack is lying on the sofa, asleep, with 
his mouth open. He is disgusting. I 
wonder what Earle looks like when he 
is asleep? Horrible, I suppose. I hate 
people to be asleep. 

I am going out. I cannot stay indoors, 
listening to Jack’s wheezing snore. And 
this white dress is the prettiest thing I 
have ever worn. Rather low in the neck, 
and with no sleeves worth mentioning, 
but what can one expect of a bodice that 
consists of two large bows in the front 
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and one small one in the back? I shall 
put on a long, dark cloak, and a melo- 
dramatic lace veil round my head.- 

When I knock at the door of his studio, 
he will say, “Come in,” in his everyday 
voice. Then IJ shall open the door, and 
with the shy, wild smile Reynaud used 
to adore, I will say: “Salve, Signore!” 
in my best paternal Italian. He will 
raise his stern, pale face—how I know 
his face!—and then, suddenly, he will 
open his lonely arms. 

Just listen to that brute Jack ! 


He was not in his studio. I might have 
known it. The whole place was shut up 
and dark. Iremembered the address of 
his house, and told the cabman to drive 
me there. The man grumbled and said 
his time was up and his horse tired, so I 
gave him ten shillings and promised him 
more. We drove miles, up to the other 
end of the town. Why z// people live 
in Highgate! When we got there at 
last—I wished there had been twenty 
streets more to go—my heart was thump- 
ing in my throat and ears. I wondered 
who would open the door. I wished I 
had not put on the melodramatic lace veil, 
and that my arms were not bare. 

He lives ina flat. The cabman lit a 
match for me to see the names, and said, 
“Here's Bright. Here you are. This one’s 
Bright,” so loud that I thought the whole 
house would hear. Then he spat on the 
steps, and went back to his horse. 

I rang the bell. ‘The door clicked and 
clicked, and I pushed it open and went 
in. On the second landing a servant-girl 
was holding a doot open. I went up 
slowly, very much out. of breath. 

“Who do you wish?” said the servant- 
girl. I looked past her down the lighted 
hall of the apartment. There was an 
open door to the right, and voices of men 
laughing. 

“Does Mrs. Thomas live here?” I 
asked. 


“No, she don’t,” said the girl. “ This 
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is Mrs. Bright’s. There ain’t no Thomas 
on this floor.” 

Just then Mr. Bright came out of the 
room to the right, and turned down the 
passage towards us. He had no waist- 
coat on, and looked large and stout. I 
turned my back and ran away, panting, 
down the stairs and into the carriage. The 
driver came up to the door with his hands 
in his pockets. 

“ Drive me back,” I said, 
please.” 

“No, ma’am!” said the driver. “My 
stables is close by here, and my horse is 
dead lame. Can’t take you any farther. 
Ten shillings, please.” 

I got out, feeling very sick. I paid him 
the ten shillings because he had such a 
dreadfully loud voice. He spat again, 
and laughed and said, “Much obliged, 
miss,” but I ran down the street as fast 
as I could, and stopped a tram that was 
going down town. 

The men in the tram stared at me, and 
two women laughed all the way. I hate 
women. I wish I had not worn that 
stupid veil, A pound was a good deal 
for the evening’s amusement. 

When I got home Jack was still 
asleep. I woke him up and quarrelled 
with him. 

OA, dear ! 


“ Quickly, 


EARLE BricHtT’s Diary. 


Ich kann's nicht fassen nicht glauben, 
Es hat ein Traum mich beriicht. 


VIVIANE’S Diary. 

He is as cool, and serious, and reserved 
as if I had never said anything. I. detest 
him. I adore him. I shall never be 
satisfied until I see him, broken and van- 
quished, at my feet. I have never been so 
ignored and insulted in my life. I think 
of nothing but this stupid, middle-aged 
man. I cannot work, or read, or speak. 
I do not eat anything, and am looking 
like an ugly little skeleton. 1 write to 
him three times a day, and send the let- 
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ters by messenger. He never answers, 
and the messenger-boys cost me a small 
fortune. I keep them waiting so long, 
while I change my mind, and tear up my 
letters, and write them all over again. 

I have almost finished the story in 
which the heroine dies. I feel as if it 
were my own sentence of death. 

This morning I told Jack I could live 
with him no longer. He lit his cigar, 
and said ; 

“Who is it this time ?—Bright ?” 

I went out of the room and slammed 
the door. One could hear his vulgar 
laugh all over the house. 


Earce Bricut’s Diary. 

All my women-figures look alike, with 
their thin Italian profiles. My magazine- 
story heroines, my Empress Josephines, 
my Virgin Marys—all have curved noses 
and sulky underlips. The result is 
modern, but startling. 

The condition of my spirit is as inco- 
herent as my art. My moods are sullen 
and impatient. No wonder my poor 
Louise Here is a messenger-boy ! 


ViviaNne’s Diary. 

I have seen him again. He looked 
pale and puffy. I had gone to him to 
say that I could not live without him 
any longer—to ask him to leave all znd 
come to Italy with me. I had thought 
of some very pretty phrases about Italy 
and leaving all, so I said them. The 
result was astounding. He caught hold 
of my hands; his eyes were bloodshot 
and his mouth trembling. He could not 
say a word but: “Sweetheart! Sweet- 
heart!’ Then he put his head down on 
my hands and began to cry. His hair is 
very grey, and there is not much of it. 

I was moved. I never thought he 
cared about me. That is what madc 
me so wild over him. So the tears came 
into my eyes too. 

He said that he hardly believed it; 
that he could not see why I should love 
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him. I said: “No more can I,” and 
then he laughed and pressed my hands to 
his eyes. ‘They were disagreeably wet. 
Poor felluw! How he loves me! 

I am going to the Cottingham’s ball 
to-night. I hope I shall not look a 
fright. Iam taking malt and codliver-cil 
to fatten up again. My elbows look so 
peaky. 


Earte Bricut’s Diary. 

Alea jacta est. 1 will do as she wishes, 
go where she bids. Her overmastcring 
passion has conquered my will. She is 
right, right a thousand times! Life is too 
short for us to murder our wishes and 
strangle our joys. I have lived like a 
miserable fool the forty-five years of my 
life. I will live like a god for what re- 
mains. Italy and Viviane! Rome—-and 
her mouth! Naples—and her laughter ! 
Venice—and her arms! How have I 
lived all these wretched, wasted years in 
the ditch of conventionality, in the mud 
of commonplace ? 

Forty-five years of imbecile respecta- 
bility, of stagnant idiocy! How have I 
stood it? How could I ever stand it 
again? O, my sunshine, my wild bird of 
passion! ‘To what dazzling lands of joy 
will you lead me? ~My God! What has 
she found to love in me? I have re- 
pulsed her, ignored her, offended her. 
And she has loved me in spite of all. 
How could I wound her more? How 
could I break her heart? 

I never thought I should be loved like 
this. 


ViviaNe’s Drary. 

He sends me so many roses that they 
can hardly get into the house. I dis- 
like these larg>, impudent, red beauties. 
They look like red cabbages. I shall 
send them to Mrs. Cottingham. She 
will think it a pretty, foreign way of being 
polite. He has sent me a lot of sketches ; 
all Italian landscapes, Vesuviuses, and 
Capris, and lagunas, and Maremmas, with 
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two small figures on each of them, hand 
in hand. I suppose they are meant to be 
himself and me. How puerile! 

If I did go to Italy with him—and, 
really, for all that Jack seems to care, I 
might as well go as not—I should insist 
upon his dressing better than he does. 
He looks positively shabby. A man of 
his age must be particularly careful about 
the way he dresses. That man Markowsky 
wears his clothes well, although he isa mad 
Hungarian violinist. But then he is so 
tall and slender. Very good-looking. He 
says I sent him away two weeks ago, 
when he came with his music. I wonder 
what I did that for? He is such a mag- 
nificent musician, and such an ornament 
to one’s drawing-room. 

That cat of a Mrs. Cottingham would 
s.ve her eyes to have him. 

She shan’t. 


TE-aRLe Bricut’s Diary. 

All the vile, little details of my past life 
—the life I have led until two days ago— 
offend me. The vulgar chatter, the sordid 
worries, the stupid little satisfactions —I 
am already as far removed from them all 
as if I were on the other side of the ocean, 
wandering through the art galleries of 
Florence and the wonders of Rome with 
her hand upon my arm. When I think 
of it, the blood rushes to my eyes and 
blinds me. = 

She is coming to-day. She was to have 
been here at four. It is a quarter past. 
Poor little bird! What is detaining her? 
How she must beat her bright wings 
against the restraint that keeps her from 
me, even these few minutes. My wild, 
impatient bird! 


Viviane’s Diary. 

If there is one thing in the world 
that enraptures me it is music, I ought 
to have been a musician, and not a writer. 
Raff, for instance! Is there anything 
like Raff's Canzone, except Raff's Cava- 
tina? T picture music to my soul as a 
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tall and slender seraph with dark eyes, 
long, curling hair, and a young, youn: 
mouth. 

Oh, dear me! It is nearly five o’clock. 
I ought to have been at the studio ages 
ago. 

But such weather! I do not suppose 
he expects me in such weather 


Earce Bricut’s Diary. 

I wish she would come. Her cyes 
haunt me, her voice pursues me, her 
smile obsesses me. I think of her night 
and day. What God-given wonder is 
this that has come into my life! I 
cannot live without her any longer. Oh, 
my love, my love! Let us go away 
together. Away !—— 


VIVIANE'S Diary. 

My grandes passions are like those 
Spanish inns where you find nothing 
but what you bring with you. My soul, 
like a huge Gladstone bag, has enough 
passion, and tenderness, and joy, and 
glory in it, to decorate a palace and live 
on for a year. I carry it all with me, 
and unpack it in some dingy hovel— 
Bright’s studio, for instance—and say : 
‘‘What a beautiful place ! How I should 
like to live here for ever!” Then, one 
day, while Iam out, a little devil comes 
and packs the passion, and the tendcr- 
ness, and the glory, and the joy, all up 
again. And when I come in and sze 
the desolate, shabby place, I wonder 
how I ever came. 

Poor, dingy Spanish inns! 


Earve Bricut’s Diary. 

She did not come yesterday. She has 
not been to-day. Iam wretchedly anxious 
and unhappy. 


VIVIANE’S D1ARyY. 

Dear old Jack is taking me to Ber- 
lin for the great Wagner festival at 
the German Embassy. Markowsky is 
going too. I have ordered two dresses 
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from Pasquier by cable. One is a ball- 
dress of silver crépe-de-Chine. Dear, good 
Jack! He says he does it as a reward 
because I finished my story so well. It 
is quite true. The heroine’s death is a 
chef-dauvre. 1 cried while I was writing 
it. 

I shall post it off to Zhe Luternational 
to-morrow. 


Earve Bricut’s Drary. 


She has not been, or written, 
five days. 


for 
I called and they told me 
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she was out. 
stairs. 


I heard her laughing up- 


ViviANE’s Diary. 

The International has taken my story. 
Tam to have a shilling a word. I have 
sent it to Granson Vane to illustrate. 
He is wonderfully clever, Markowsky 
says. One of the young school. Noth- 
ing like the young school. 

The dresses are here. Dreams! They 
cost eighty pounls each. Dear, goed 
Jack! 
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MISLEADING BOOK TITLES. il. © THE YELLOW ASTER.” 
By Alan W-izht. 


THE HERO OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


LORD ROBERTS ON THE GREAT JOHN NICHOLSON. 
BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM CONTEMPORARY SKETCHES PUBLISHED BY 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


PART I. 


<P HERE has recently been quite 
| a) at, an epidemic of books about 
fay Ji the Indian Mutiny, culminat- 
ing in Lord Roberts's great 
work, Forty-one Years in India, published 
by Mr. Bentley. And if they bring 
home to us one thing more than another 
it is our national ingratitude in letting 
the name of Nicholson drop out of 
sight. Nicholson was the Land-Nelson, 
the Nineteenth-Century-Wolfe. And yet 
he is not thought worthy of a biographical 
notice in the Lacyclopedia Britannica or 
any of the Bio- 
graphical Dic- 
tionaries in my 
possession. 

I have good 
reason for cal- 
ling John 
Nicholson the 
Nineteenth- 
Century -Wolfe 
—the compari- 
son is inevit- 
able. Wolfe 
inspired our 
Empire in 
North America 
and Nicholson 
our Empire in 
India. Nichol- 
son fell in the 
moment of vic- 
tory at Delhi a 
century—nine- 
ty-eight years 
almost to a day 
—after Wolfe 


Brigadier-General Nicholson as a young man. 


had fallen in the moment of victory at 
Quebec. And the hero who was stricken 
down on the 14th of September, 1857, on 
the banks of the Jumna was but thirty- 
four, while the hero who was killed on the 
heights above the St. Lawrence on the 
13th of September, 1759, was but thirty- 
three. 

For Nicholson another parallel suggests 
itself. Exactly a hundred years before the 
storming of Delhi ended for ever the 
dynasty of the great Mogul Tamerlane, a 
half-civilian boy of thirty-two had won for 
England at 
Plassy the Em- 
pire which Nic- 
holson pulled 
out of the fire. 

John Nichol- 
son was the 
hero of the In- 
dian Mutiny. 
About him, as 
about General 
Gordon in our 
own time, there 
wastheelement 
whichhasgiven 
most nations 
legends of men 
of supernatural 
powers or ori- 
gin. About Nic- 
holson there 
are scattered 
lays in the Pun- 
jab like the lays 
of Greek herovs 
upon which 
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Homer founded his poems. The wild 
tribes among whom Nicholson founded his 
fame are not satisfied with his having. been 
a man of exceptional powers belonging to 
asovereign race. Like the barbarians who 
were Homer's contemporaries, they require 
their heroes to be demi-gods. Nicholson 
has actually received divine honours from 
the sect who took for their name Wikhul- 
seyns. Of this his friend and comrade, 
Sir Herbert B. Edwardes, wrote: 


“Of the strength of his personal character I will 
only tell two anecdotes. 

(1) If you visit either the battlefield of Goo- 
jerat or Chilianwallah the country people begin 
their narrative of the battle thus: ‘Nikkul-Seyn 
stood just there.’ 

‘* (2) A brotherhood of Fakeers in Hazara aban- 
doned all forms of Asiatic monachism, and com- 
menced the worship of Nikkul-Seyn, which they 
still continue. Repeatedly they have met John 
Nicholson since, and fallen at his feet as their 
Gooroo (Apostle). 

**He has flogged them soundly on every occa’ 
sion, and sometimes imprisoned them; but the 
sect of the Nikkul-Seynees remains as devoted as 
ever, Sangurs martyrum est semen Eccleste, 

“On the last whipping, John Nicholson released 
them on the condition that they would transfer 
their adoration to John Becher; but, arrived at 
their Monastery in Hazara, they once more re- 
sumed the worship of the relentless Nikkul- 
Seyn !” 


Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, in her master- 
ful novel of the Mutiny, On the Face of 
the Waters, relates that when Nicholson 
lay dying outside Delhi his Mooltanis 
came and sat down, as close as they 
could, all round his tent, so as to get every 
murmur of news about their idol. Nichol- 
son heard them, and fired a revolver bullet 
through his tent to drive them off. They 
were delighted, and, as they retired farther 
off, decided that Nikkul-Seyn was Nikkul- 
Seyn. still; and surely death dare not 
claim one so full of life. 

And again Edwardes wrote : 


**T only knocked down the walls of the Bunnoo 
forts. John Nicholson has since reduced the 
people (the most ignorant, depraved, and blood- 
thirsty in the Punjab) to such a state of good order 
and respect for the laws, that in the last year of 
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his charge, not only was there no murder, burglary, 
or highway robbery, but not an a//empt at any of 
these crimes. . . It is difficult to de- 
scribe him. »He must be seen. Lord Dalhcusie 
—-no mean judge—best summed up his high 
military qualities when he called him ‘a tower of 
strength.’ I can only say that I think him equally 
fit to be Commissioner of a division or General of 
an army.” 


Lord Roberts, who was actually his 
staff-officer, wrote : 


‘John Nicholson was a name to conjure with 
in the Punjab. I had heard it mentioned with an 
amount of respect—indeed, awe—which no other 
name could excite, and I was all curiosity to see 
the man whose influence on the frontier was so 
great that his word was law to the refractory tribes 
amongst whom he lived. He had only lately 
arrived in Peshawur, having been transferred from 
Bannu, a difficult and troublesome district ruled 
by him as it had never been ruled before, and 
where he made such a reputation for himself that, 
while he was styled ‘a pillar of strength on the 
frontier’ by Lord Dalhousie, he was looked up-to 
as a god by the natives, who loved as much as _ 
they feared him. By some he was actually wor- 
shipped as a saint ; they formed themselves into a 
sect and called themselves ‘ Nicholseyns.’ Nichol- 
son impressed me more profoundly than any man 
I had ever met before, or have ever met since. I 
have never seen anyone like him. He was the 
beaut ideal of a soldicr and a gentleman. His 
appearance was commanding and distinguished, 
with a sense of power about him which to my mind 
was the result of his having passed so much of his 
life amongst the wild and lawless tribesmen, with 
whom his authority was supreme. Intercourse 
with this man amongst men made me more eager 
than ever to remain on the frontier, and I was 
seized with ambition to follow in his footsteps. 
Had I never seen Nicholson again, I might have 
thought that the feelings with which he inspired 
me were to some extent the result of my imagina- 
tion, excited by the astonishing stories I had heard 
of his power and influence ; my admiration, how- 
ever, for him was immeasurably strengthened when, © 
a few weeks later, I served as his staff-officer, 
and had opportunities of observing more closely his 
splendid soldierly qualities, and the workings of 
his grand, simple mind.” 

To the writer of this article, Nichal- 
son, not Clyde, or Outram, or Havelock, 
seems the hero of the Indian Mutiny. 
When a fair force of British troops, under. 
a skilled commander fresh from a success- 
ful war, arrived in India it was quite cer 
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tain that no number of Sepoys would 
stand up against them. The genius of 
Asiatic courage is passive. Even the 
Japanese would not wait behind the lofty 
earthworks of Shimonoseki to stem a rush 
of British bayonets. Lord Roberts says: 


“Tt is comparatively easy for a small body of 
well-trained soldiers, such a3 those of which the 
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The one all-important thing was that, 
when these Crimean veterans landed, 
India should be on their side and not on 
the side of the mutinied Bengal Army. If 
the people had been against us we might 
not have been able to hold India— 
especially the India of that day, which 
had no network of roads and railways. 


Brigadier-General John Nicholson, C.B. 
(From a painting by J. R. Dicksee, in the possession of the Rev. Canon Seymour.) 
(Reproduced from Lord Roberts’ “‘ Forty-Onz Years in India,” by permission of Messrs. Bentley & Son.) 


army in India is composed, to act on the offensive 
against Asiatics, however powerful they may be 
in point of numbers. There is something in the 
determined advance of a compact, disciplined 
body of troops which they can seldom resist. 
But a retirement is a different matter. They 
become full of confidence and valour the moment 
they see any signs of their opponents being. unable 
to resist them, and if there is the smallest symptom 
of unsteadiness, wavering, or confusion, a disaster 
is certain to occur.” 


Widespread dacoity among the three 
hundred millions of India would have 
been more formidable than a million of 
Sepoy soldiers. For the fact that India 
remained peaceful, went about its business, 
even showed much kindness and loyalty 
in the hour of need to solitary English 
flying or hiding for their hves, we are. 
indebted to Nicholson more than to any 
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man_in India. Almost equal to this 
achievement was the holding of the Punjab 
—the base and source whence we sent 
forth the forces which took Delhi and 
held the mutineers at bay till Colin Camp- 
bell came with the awe-inspiring sound 
of the solid tramp of British Infantry, the 


Sikh Trooper, 5th P.C. 


reverberated echo of which was more 
terrible to the Sepoys than an earthquake. 

Sir John Lawrence, who afterwards did 
so nobly, like many other “ maternal” 
Indian officers, lost his head when the 
Mutiny was breaking out. He not only 
vetoed all the wise precautions which 
men like Nicholson or Herbert Edwardes 
were taking to meet and crush the inevit- 
able mutiny, but he actually strove for 
weeks to surrender Peshawur and all India 
beyond the Indus to Dost Mahomed, the 
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Amir of Afghanistan. Dost Mahomed- 
with men like Nicholson and Edwardes 
on his frontier, remained our loyal friend 
—but if John Lawrence's often-urged wish 
had been carried out, and Dost Mahomed 
had been presented with a. base like 
Peshawur, he would undoubtedly have 
yielded to the persuasion 
~of the thirty thousand Af- 
ghan warriors — who had 
had their horses shod for 
war, and almost mutinied 
against his neutrality—to 
embark on a fresh Maho- 
metan conquest of India. 
Every rebellious Mahome- 
tan in India would have 
flocked to his standard. 

Edwardes and other offi- 
cers saw the suicidal folly 
of Lawrence’s intention of 
inviting Dost Mahomed to 
occupy the ‘Trans - Indus 
provinces, and receive them 
as his reward if he proved 
loyal to the close of the 
war. But they might not 
have resisted Lawrence's 
carrying out his policy had 
it not been for the pre- 
sence of Nicholson. For 
Nicholson was like Nelson 
—in the face of an enemy 
no superior power on 
earth could make him 
take a move he knew 
to be false. Nicholson 
at any rate was adamant, ready, if need 
were, to depose Lord Canning himself. 
All the officers round Peshawur united in 
insisting that Sir John Lawrence must 
consult Lord Canning before they would 
evacuate, and Lord Canning, when Law- 
rence did at last refer to him, telegraphed 
at once—“‘ Hold Peshawur at all costs.” 
But if Lord Canning had said otherwise, 
Nicholson would have held it, and every- 
body felt this. 

It must: be admitted that when once 
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Lawrence felt that there was a mutiny, 
and that Peshawur must be held, he was 
very generous in his support of Nichol- 
son and the other great men by whom he 
had the good fortune to be surrounded. 
And this though Nicholson was perpetually 
insuberdinate, in two instances carrying 
off batteries of artillery actually in the 
forces of other commanders, 
and which Sir John had speci- 
fically forbidden him to take, 
as denuding the Punjab of 
security. Sir John, in his noble 
generosity, made Nicholson’s 
peace for him, both with these 
commanders and with the 
Government. 

In a history of the siege of 
Delhi, by an officer who served 
there, this passage occurs : 


‘About this time a stranger of very 
striking appearance was remarked 
visiting all our picquets, examining 
everything, and making most search- 
ing enquiries about their strength 
and history. His attire gave no clue 
to his rank; it evidently never gave 
the owner a thought. Moreover, in 
those anxious times, everyone went as 
he pleased; perhaps no two officers’ 
were dressed alike. He was a 
man cast in a giant mould, with 
massive chest and powerful limbs, 
and an expression ardent and com- 
manding, with a dash of roughness ; 
features of stern beauty, a long black 
beard, and deep, sonorous voice. 
There was something of immense 
strength, talent, and resolution in his 
whole gait and manner, and a power 
of ruling men on high occasions that no one 
could escape noticing at once. [lis imperial 
air, which never left him, and which would have 
been thought arrogant in one of less imposing 
mien, sometimes gave offence to the more un- 
bending among his countrymen, but made him 
almost worshipped by the pliant Asiatics. He 
seemed to disdain any other than a ruling part, 
speaking rarely in ordinary society, Such a man 
would have risen rapidly from the ranks of the 
legions to the throne of the C.esars; but in the 
service of the British, it was thought wonderful 
that he became a brigadier-general, when, by 
seniority, he could only have been a captain.” 
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This was written from the ridge dur- 
ing the siege of Delhi. Nicholson, of 
course, owed something of the impres- 
sion he made to his great stature, splen- 
did figure, superbly handsome, superbly 
haughty face, and to his terrible eye when 
he was roused ; much, of course, to his 
wonderful strength, courage, and endur- 


Bengal Sepoys. 
(From C. Grants“ Oriental Heads.) 


ance ; and not more perhaps to his super- 
human energy and audacity than to his 
marvellous intuition and sympathy in deal- 
ing with natives. For though he never 
would excuse the slightest disrespect, and 
would ride a hundred miles to bring a 
man to justice with his own hands, he 
was very merciful when his instinct told 
him mercy would not be misunder- 
stood. As Lord Roberts points out, 
one of the most formidable obstacles 
we had to encounter in dealing with the 
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mutiny was the age of our officers. We 
had captains of fifty to run about and do 
regimental work; colonels of sixty, and 
brigadiers of seventy, and they had nearly 
all of them grown old with an overween- 
ing confidence in their pliant, pleasant 
soldiers. To get them to take any heroic 
measures to check the mutiny, which had 
only been to» successfully sown among 
their men by Hindoo agitators and Ma- 
hometan incendiaries like the Moolvie of 
Fyzabad ; in fact, to get them to do any- 
thing, not heroic but merely active, was 
impossible. Some of them, like General 
Hewett, who let the native regiments of 
Meerut join with their arms the rebels at 
Delhi, had simply to be dismissed. Sir 
John Lawrence, who himself did not 
realise the position until too late, as 
soon as he did so, pressed that either 
Neville Chamberlain or Nicholson should 
be sent to Delhi ; and, when Chamber- 
lain had been sent, in the face of all 
military precedent, got General Reid to 
promote Nicholson (who had been for 
some time seconded for civil employ) at 
one bound from a simple captain to 
brigadier-general, and gave him command 
of the famous Moveable Column, consti- 
tuted to move rapidly about the Punjab 
wherever there was mutiny to be put 
down. 

Nicholson, whose marvellous personal 
exploits had made him first the scourge 
and then the idol of the wild Mooltani 
horsemen of the border, had before this 
given the Punjab a taste of his quality. 
On the 23rd of May, the day after the 
disarmament of the native regiments of 
Peshawur, Nicholson, says Lord Roberts, 
accompanied as political officer the 
force sent to disarm the s5s5th Native 
Infantry and roth Irregular Cavalry at 
Mardan and Nowhera. The disarming 
force consisted of three hundred Euro- 
peans (infantry), two hundred and fifty 
irregular cavalry, and eight guns under 
Colonel Chute. The disaffected regi- 
ments, with the exception of one hundred 
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and twenty Punjabis, who stood by their 
English officers, fled into the Swat 
country. The European infantry were 
too tired to follow them, and the irregular 
cavalry lagged in order not to fight them. 
Then Nicholson, 


‘© Putting himself at the head of a mere hand- 
ful of mounted Sowars, as though he were deter- 
mined to justify his chiefs expression in its most 
literal sense, that he was ‘ worth the wing of a 
regiment,’ flung himself, with ‘terrible courage,’ 
on the flying foe, and, seeming to multiply him- 
self many times over as he rode hither and thither, 
laid low, with his own stalwart right arm, dozens 
of men who, as he admitted afterwards in genuine 
admiration, fought desperately. Throughout that 
livelong day, beneath the burning heat of the sun, 
the pursuit continued, till one hundred and fifty 
Sepoys had fallen, no small proportion of them 
beneath Nicholson’s own hand. As many more 
were taken prisoners, and the rest (some five 
hundred in number, many of them wounded) 
managed to escape over the friendly Swat border. 
It was not until seven o’cl ck in the evening that 
this new Homeric chieftain rode back to the point 
from which the pursuit had begun, after having 
been some twenty hours in the saddle, and having 
ridden some seventy miles without a change of 
horse! It was the first of those ‘ Nicholsonian’ 
deeds of daring which were to end only with his 
life at the capture of Delhi.” 


One of the first things Nicholson did 
after he had been made a brigadier-gen- 
eral was to teach the subjects of the 
friendly Rajah of Kapurthala their place. 
In accordance with the policy of concen- 
trating all the European troops in the 
Punjab, as far as possible, at Lahore and 
Peshawur, the garrison had been with- 
drawn from Jullundur. The offer of the 
Rajah of Kapurthala to garrison this with 
his own troops was gladly accepted by 
Lake. The Rajah, says Lord Roberts, 
was sincerely our friend, but there was 
no mistaking the offensive demeanour of 
his troops. They evidently thought that 
British soldiers had gone never to return, 
and they swaggered about in swash-buck- 
ler fashion, as only natives who think 
they have the upper hand can swagger. 

However, it was Lake's policy to keep 
in with them, and he invited their officers 
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and principal men to a durbar to meet 
Nicholson. Nicholson knew exactly where 
«the svaviter in modo must stop with Asia- 
tics. One of Lord Roberts’s numerous 
good stories is the account of the snub 
administered to Mehtab Sing : 


‘I was present on the occasion, and was wit- 
ness of rather a curious scene, illustrative alike of 
Nicholson and native character. 

“ At the close of the ceremony General Mehtab 
Sing, a near relation of the Rajah’s, took his 
leave, and, as the senior in rank at the durbar, 
was walking out of the room first, when I observed 
Nicholson stalk to the door, put himself in front 
of Mehtab Sing, and, waving him back with an 
authoritative air, prevent him from leaving the 
room The rest of the company then passed ott, 
and when they had gone, Nicholson said to Lake, 
‘Do you see that General Mehtab Sing has his 
shoes on?’ Lake replied that he had noticed the 
fact, but tried to excuse it. Nicholson, however, 
speaking in Hindustani, said; ‘ There is no pos- 
sible excuse for such an act of grois impertinence. 
Mehtab Sing knows perfectly well that he would 
not venture to step on his own father’s carpet save 
barefooted, and lie has only committed this breach 
to-day because he think. we are not in a position 
to resent the insult, and that he can treat us as he 
would not have dared to do a month ago.’ Meh- 
tab Sing looked extremely foolish, and stammered 
some kind of apology; but Nicholson was not to 
be appeased, and continued, ‘If I were the last 
Englishman left in Jullundur, you’ (addressing 
Mehtab Sing) ‘should not come into my room with 
your shoes on’; then, turning politely to Lake, 
he added, ‘I hope the Commissioner will not 
allow me te order you to take your shoes off and 
carry them out in your own hands so that your 
followers may witness your discomfiture,’ Mch- 
tab Sing, completely cowed, meekly did as he was 
told. 

“ Although in the kindness of his heart Lake 
had at first endeavoured to smooth matters over, 
he knew natives well, and he readily admitted the 
wisdom of Nicholson’s action. Indeed, Nichol- 
son’s uncompromising bearing on this occasion 
proved a great help to Lake, for it had the best 
possible effect upon the Kapurthala people ; 
their manner at once changed, all disrespect van- 
ished, and there was no more swagering about as 
if they considered themselves masters of the situa- 
tion.” 


Five or six years afterwards Lord Rob- 
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erts was at Kapurthala on an elephant 
with the Rajah and Sir Hugh Rose (after- 
wards Lord Strathnairn). 


“©The conversation happening to turn on the 
events of the Mutiny, I asked what had be- 
come of General Mehtab Sing. The Rajah, point- 
ing to an elephant a little distance off on which 
two native gentlemen were riding, said * There 
he is.’ I recognised the general, and making 
him a salaam, which he politely returned, I said to 
him, ‘I have not had the pleasure of meeting you 
since those hot days in June, 1857, when I was 
at Jullundur.’ The Rajah then asked me if I 
knew Nicholson. On my telling him I had been 
his staff-officer, and with him at the durbar at 
Lake Sahib’s house, the Rajah laughed heartily, 
and said, ‘Oh! then you S2W Mehtab Sing made 
to walk out of the room with his shoes in his 
hand? We often chaff him about that little affair, 
and tell him that he richly deserved the treatment 
he received from the great Nicholson Sahib.’ 

‘Sir Hugh Rose was greatly interested in the 
story, which he made me repeat to him as soon as 
we got back to camp, and he was as much struck 
as I was with this spontaneous testimony of a lead- 
ing native to the wisdom of Nicholson’s procedure. 

**On taking over command, Nicholson’s first 
care was to establish an effective system of intelli- 
gence, by means of which he was kept informed 
of what was going on in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts; and, fully recognising the necessity for 
rapid movement in the event of any sudden emer- 
gency, he organised a part of his force into a 
small flying column, the infantry portion of which 
was to be carried in eéhas. I was greatly im- 
pressed by Nicholson’s knowledge of military 
affairs. Ile seemed always to know exactly what 
to do and the best way to do it. This was the 
more remarkable because, though a soldier by 
profession, his training had been chiefly that of 
a civilian—a civilian of the frontier, however, 
where his soldierly instincts had been fostered in 
his dealings with a,lawless and unruly people, and 
where he had received a training which was now to 
stand him in good stead. Nicholson was a born 
commander, and this was felt by every officer and 
man with the column before he had been amongst 
them many days.” 


Lord Roberts gives Nicholson the very 
highest praise for the masterly way in 
which he disposed his troops for the dis- 
armament of the 35th and 33rd regiments 
at Jullundur. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.] 
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You know that your words and your every feeling, 


Are ever so sacred to me, 
One look of your innocent, beautiful eyes, 


Bis. 


Would make life a heaven to me! 


what would I not have given 


To hear just one love word from you, 
My dreams and my fancies, my heart, my existence, 


my darling, 


I think, oh, 


I count them as nothing for you! 


Bis. 


VERY COLD TRUTH. 


BY W. L. ALDEN. 


HAD asked the An- 
cient Mariner if he 
believed the report, 
which was then new, 
that Nansen had 
reached the Pole. He 
declined to express 

an opinion on the subject, but added, — 

“If Nansen has been to the Pole he isn’t 

the first man who has been there.” 

“Tt is rather strange that the men who, 
according to you, have reached the Pole, 
should have forgotten to mention the 
matter on their return.” 

“Not a bit of it,” returned the Mariner. 
“How mary men do you suppose see the 
sea-serpent, and take particular pains to 
keep mum about it? Why, sir! it’s my 
opinion that where one captain comes 
home and reports having seen a_ sea- 
serpent, there’s a dozen who have seen 
the same thing and say nothing about it. 
It's this way, sir! If a man claims to 
have seen a serpent a hundred feet long, 
cruising in the neighbourhood of his ship, 
he knows that if he tells the truth about 
it every blessed newspaper will say that 
hz was drunk, and every blooming §scien- 
tific chap will say he was a liar. Naturally 
he don’t care for this sort of thing, and 
he holds his tongue. 
I was to happen to get to the North Pole, 
and to be the only surviving member of 
the crew who lived to get home again, we 
should be mighty careful never to tell 
where we had been. Nobody would be- 
lieve us if we said we had been to the 
Pole, and people would say that any man 
who, after being snatched from the jaws 
of death, could turn to and tell such a 
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tremendous lie, didn’t deserve to be em- 
ployed by any respectable concern. Now, 
just suppose that I was to tell you that I 
was the only survivor of a whaling crew 
that had been to the Pole, and stopped 
pretty near a week there, what would ycu 
say? Would you believe me, or wouldn’t 
you?” 

“‘T should neither believe nor disbelieve 
you,” I replied, ‘until I had heard your 
story. Suppose you tell it to me now. I 
certainly shouldn’t take it for granted that 
a respectable sailor-man like you would 
reduce yourself to the level of a romance 
writer merely for the pleasure of the thing.” 

“ Seeing as it is you,” replied my friend, 
“T’ll tell you the whole story of how I and 
six other men discovered the North Pole 
twenty-nine years ago come next July. I 
don’t suppose that you’ll believe it, but if 
you don’t mind my mentioning it, I don’t 
much care whether you do or not, I 
having giyen up going to sea, and you not 
having the power to give me a ship, or to 
keep me from getting one. 

“Twenty, let me see, I think I said 
twenty-eight years ago, I sailed from New 
Bedford, which, as you probably know, is 
in the States, on a whaling cruise to the 
North Pacific. I was mate of the ship, 
which was the Martha Williams, being 
about five hundred or five hundred and 
fifty tons, and commanded by Captain 
Bill Shattuck, who was about as wide- 
awake as they make ‘em. We touched at 
Valparaiso for potatoes, and at San Fran- 
cisco for water, and we reached the 
whaling-ground just north of Behring 
Straits about the middle of June. There 
was a big fleet of whalers in those waters 
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at the time, but there was a scarcity of 
whales. You see, the summer was an un- 
usually open one, and the whales had 
gone farther north, at least so we supposed, 
instead of waiting for us to come up with 
them. We knocked about for pretty near 
a month, and never got but one whale, 
and that was a miserable little one. 
Most of the captains got tired of this sort 
of thing. Some of them started for the 
Line, -with the hope of filling up with 
sperm oil, and the rest of them pushed 
on to the eastward, round the Northern 
Cape of America, the sea being open in 
all directions, which was something that 
no whaling-man had ever seen before. But 
our old man parted company from the 
whole biling’of the fleet, and steered 
north-west, calculating that either he’d 
find a new whaling-ground and have it all 
to himself or that he would turn Eskimo, 
and never show himself in New Bedford 
again. The fact was that he had gone 
crazy, though we didn’t find it out till 
some time afterwards. 

“Well! we stood on to the north-west 
with a fresh southerly breeze for the next 
twelve days, but we acver once saw a 
spout. There was a {fr lot of icebergs 
cruising about, and occasionally we met 
more’ or less drift ice, but so long as we 
kept a good look-out, there wasn’t the 
least danger from the ice. None of us 
had ever seen clear water in those lati- 
tudes ; and the only explanation was, that 
the summer in the far north must have 
begun very early, and must be unusually 
warm. At noon on the twelfth day after 
we had left the whaling fleet we were in 
latitude 83° 40’ which was a long ways 
higher than any ship had ever reached, so 
far as we knew. Not having met any 
whales, I supposed that the old man 
must be about ready to turn back, but he 
was no such person. He headed the ship 
due north, and said to me that he meant to 
sail direct to the Pole, and then pass into 
the Atlantic through Smith’s Sound. ‘We 
can do it in a fortnight,’ said he, ‘if the 
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wind holds, and we'll make more money 
as the discoverers of the North Pole than 
we could make by filling the ship with 
oil.’ I didn’t say anything, because I 
had shipped to obey orders, and not to . 
talk. Of course, I didn’t believe for a 
minute that we could ever carry the ship 
to the Pole, let alone bringing her out 
into the Atlantic again, but that was Bill 
Shattuck’s affair, and not mine. A man 
can’t do a mate’s work and take a cap- 
tain’s worries at the same time, and keep 
healthy. 

“ About eight days, or say eight anda 
half, later we were nipped between two 
thundering big icebergs. J can’t say whose 
fault it was, for it happened during the 
morning watch, and I was below and 
asleep. My own idea is that the look-out 
was asleep too, but as he was squeezed in 
between several thousand tons of ice we 
never heard his explanation. All the for- 
ward part of the ship as far aft as the main 
hatch was crushed into smithereens, and 
the whole of the port watch, being in their 
bunks, were similarly crushed. I had just 
time to get on deck as the men lowered 
the starboard quarter-boat, and with every 
other surviving soul, there being seven of 
us all told, got into the boat and pulled 
clear of the wreck. After a bit the two 
bergs swung slowly apart, and the Afartha 
Williams went to the bottom without 
wasting any time about it. 

“You'd have thought that by this time 
the old man would have given up his 
notion of discovering the Pole, and would 
have tried to make the coast of Siberia, in 
the hope of falling in with natives, or, may- 
be, with Russian traders. But no! He 
gave orders to keep the boat’s head due 
north, and away we pulled for the Pole. 

“T suppose you know that in every whale- 
boat there is a small cask of biscuit and 
other things, as well as a breaker of water. 
The supply was enough to last us about 
four days, and after that the ehances were 
that we would die of hunger and thirst. 
However, the captain told the men that he 
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would undertake to bring them where they 
would get all the supplies they needed, 
and that satisfied them, they not knowing 
that he had gone mad, and supposing that 

_he was heading for some Eskimo settle- 
ment. So we set the boat’s sail, and, not 
being overcrowded, and having a good boat 
under us, we were middling cheerful, or, I 
should say, about as cheerful as men could 
be expected to be who knew that they 
wouldn’t have a bit of tobacco for weeks 
to come. : 

“The breeze held in the same quarter, 
and we made about five knots an hour, 
as I should judge, for the next three days 
—that wonderful open water stretching 
ahead us as far as we could see. The 
following night we came mighty near being 
wrecked for the second time, for we ran 
into what proved to be a narrow inlet, and 
were nearly ashore before we noticed that 
we were close in with the land. So we 
hauled down the sail and waited till day- 
light, and then we found that we had 
discovered a rocky island, and the in- 
habitants had discovered us, and were 
standing on the shore waiting for us to 
land. 

“We pulled for the shore and tumbled 
out in a hurry. About thirty men, women, 
and children welcomed us as if we had 
been the Queen and all the Royal Family. 
They were more or less dirty, but they 
were clearly white folks, and no sort of 
relation to the Eskimo. The captain tried 
them with all the languages he knew, and, 
having spent his life in the Pacific, he knew 
dozens of languages, but he couldn’t make 
the people understand him. Thena Dane 
that we had with us—Bgeorge Bjackson 
was his name—tried them with Danish, 
and in a few minutes they and Bjackson 
were talking as free and comfortable as 
you please. It turned out the people were 
Danes, but they didn’t know it. Their 
ancestors had been on the island for 
thousands of years, according to their 
account, and they hadn’t the least idea 
that there was any other world except 
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their island, or any other people except 
themselves. ; 

“They were a good-hearted lot, and 
they took us into their snow-houses and fed 
us on their primest blubber and fish. Old 
Shattuck, as soon as he had eaten enough 
to make him middling sick, got out his 
sextant and took an observation. After 
he had worked it out he called us together 
and told us that we were in latitude go’, 
and in no longitude whatever. ‘‘lhat 
means,’ he continued, ‘that we are 
exactly at the North Pole, and conse- 
quently we are the greatest explorers that 
ever went into the business.’ Then he 
set to work to find out the exact spot 
where the axis of the earth was situated, 
and the people, seeing that he was search- 
ing for something, took him to the top of 
the island and showed him a sort of stone 
chair that had bzenscooped out of the rock. 
They said, according to Bgeorge Bjackson, 
who acted as interpreter, that there was 
something particular especial sacred about 
that chair, and that it had been there 
longer than any of them could remember. 
‘ All right!’ says the old man, ‘ Thish- 
yer chair is the genuine North Pole, and I 
take possession of it in the name of the 
United States of America in general, and 
William G. Shattuck in particular.’ So 
saying he sits down on the chair and sings 
out for all hands to revolve round him. 

“ You see, being as we were at the Pole, 
the sun and all the stars revolved around 
us, same as a street does when you’ve had 
a drop too much. In the winter the sun 
went below for a rest, as the natives said, 
but for six months he just circled round, 
not more than ten degrees above the 
horizon, without ever pretending to set. 
Now, Captain Shattuck, being stark mad, 
considered that when he sat on the North 
Pole we, as well as the sun and stars, 
ought to revolve round him, and he gave 
orders to that effect. I, being the mate, 
was ordered to station myself about ten 
feet from the Pole, and the rest of the 
crew had stations assigned to them, each 


one being about five feet behind the man 
in front of him. As for the inhabitants of 
the island, the captain said that he shouldn't 
require them to revolve until he had got 
his own men broke.. in, after which he 
would attend to them and see that they 
did their full astronomical duty. 

“We had to walk around the old man 
from left to right at about the rate of three 


‘*Thishyer chair is the 
genuine North Pole.’’ 


knots an hour, though the 
chaps who were fartherest 
from him had to move a 
little faster in order to keep 
in their proper positions. 
The old man was mighty 
particular in drilling us. If any one 
of us fell out of line Shattuck would 
sing out that he wouldn’t allow any man 
to eclipse another without express orders ; 
and if anyone showed signs of getting 
tired, the captain would caution him that 
unless he behaved as a heavenly body 
should, he would make a comet of him 
and send him on a cruise that might last 
$2 
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a thousand years. You may ask why we 
submitted to all this nonsense, we having 
been cast away, and the captain, according 
to maritime law, having no further authority 
over us. But it happened that Shattuck 
had brought his two Colt’s revolvers with 
him, and those revolvers induced us to 
revolve with the best pretence at cheer- 
fulness that we could put on. We were 
allowed to knock off at noon, and, after 
the captain had had his dinner and was 
feeling pretty comfortable, I took the 
liberty of urging him to lay in some pro- 
visions and water and start for some 
civilised region before th2 water should 
freeze over. He said that h= was clean 
astonished at my ignorance, considering 
that I had beén to sea for going on thirty 
years. ‘Don’t you-know,’ said he, ‘that we 
haven’t any longitude, and that the varia- 
tion of the compass in thishyer latitude is 
something so tremendous that I haven’t 
the least idee where it is apinting to? How 
am I going to take a departure when I 
ain’t in no longitude whats2ever ; and how 
am I going to lay a course when the com- 
pass is lying like a lawyer in a salvage 
case! No, sir! We're at the Pole, and 
here we’ve got to stay. It suits me, and 
it’s got to suit the rest of you. When I seat 
myself in that there chair I’m the centre 
of the solar system, and I’m not going to 
throw up a berth like that just in order to 
sneak back to New Bedford and to ask 
somebody to give me a ship!’ 

“That was all we could get out of him. 
However, he did have sense enough to 
see that he couldn’t keep the crew 
revolving day and night, and accord- 
ingly he ordered Bjackson to tell the 
natives that they were to keep watch 
and watch with us, and that when we 
were resting they were to revolve. I 
expected that they would object to 
revolving, considering that they didn’t 
know the uses of the captain’s pistols, but 
it seems that they took him for one of their 
leading gods, by the name of ‘ Wooden,’ 
as near as I could get it, and they obeyed 
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him as meek as a crew of niggers. The 
whole gang of them revolved that after- 
noon trom twelve to four, and then we 
sailormen revolved during the first dog 
watch, and so on. The next morning, 
when our side started in to revolve, the 
old man sings out to one of the men who 
called himself Smedley, and ordzrs him 
to mike ready to be eclipsed by Bgeorge 
Bjackson. ‘You'll take care that the 
eclipsing begins at six bells precisely, and 
that it becomes total at seven bells,’ says 
Shattuck. Now, Smedley was a fighting 
man, an | was always ready to use his fists, 
though, so far as obeying the officers went, 
he was a quiet, respectful man. He 
answers the captain that he should be 
ready to» meet Bjackson or any other man 
whenever and wherever the captain might 
select, but that-he didn’t calculate to 
allow any man to eclipse him so long as 
he was able to stand up to him. The 
captain couldn’t get it out of Smedley’s 
head that when a man was eclipsed it was 
all the same as knocking him out of time, 
and [had to g» and explain things to him 
so as to keep the peace between him and 
the captain. ‘Then Shattuck says to me, 
“Mr. Martin! According to my calculations 
you are about in your first quarter. I shall 
expect you to wax regular day by day for 
the next two weeks, when you will be full. 
Don’t forget this, if you please.’ I said I 
wouldn’t forget it, but how a man was 
going to wax to any great extent on raw 
blubber and fish, and how he could be 
expected to be full in a place where there 
wasn’t anything whatever to drink, except 
water and oil, was more than I could 
understand. 

““Two days of this revolving business 
was enough for all hands, even if we 
hadn’t been required to get full and to 
eclipse one another, and games of that 
sort, which don’t fit in with a decent 
sailorman’s sell-respect. When it came 
our watch below, we of the crew agreed 
that the old man was hopelessly crazy, 
and that it would be a kindness to him to 


He faced avoct as quick as lightning and killed them both. 
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lash his arms and legs, and maybe put 
a gag in his mouth, so as to keep him 
from profane swearing, and then to put 
him into the boat, and start back the way 
we had come. ‘The plan seemed a very 
easy one, for the captain wasn’t a very 
powerful man, and if two of us were to 
seize him from behind, while. we were 
doing our regular revolutions, we could 
have him tied, and his pistols taken away, 
in less than no time. 

“We tried our plan on the next day 
about noon, but I am free to say that it 
was a failure. Shattuck, who was as 
cunning as madmen always are, sus- 
pected something, and when two of the 
biggest of the men made a jump for 
him, calculating to catch him napping, 
he faced about as quick as lightning, 
and killed them both with his first two 
shots. Then the rest of us jumped in, 
knowing that unless we got possession 
of the pistols there would be big trouble. 
For about ten minutes, or maybe less, 
there was the liveliest sort of a fight that 
was ever seen outside of Ratcliffe Highway 
on a Saturday night. When it was over 
Shattuck was lying dead with Bjackson’s 
knife through his heart, three more of the 
crew had been shot dead, and I had a 
bullet through the upper part of my left 
arm. 

“Being now the only survivor of the crew 
of the AZartha Williams, 1 set to work to 
convince the natives as well as I could, by 
making motions and faces at them, that | 
was peaceable, and wanted nothing but 
some provisions and water, so as to enable 
me to start on my voyage home. I don’t 
know how I did it, but I made them under- 
stand so well that they filled up the boat 
with stores enough to last me two or 
three months, besides binding up my arm 
with some sort of ointment that healed 
the wound in double quick time, though 
it left the bullet there till this identical 
day. Then they came down to the shore 
with me, and when I had hoisted my sail, 
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and waved my hat to them for good-bye, 
they sang a sort of psalm, and all went 
down on their knees. I couldn’t make 
out what these proceedings meant, but I 
was sure that they were mighty glad to 
have me leave them, for a worst scared 


. lot of people than they were while the fight 


was going on IJ never saw before or since. 

“Well, sir; to make a long story short, 
I let the boat run before the wind and 
never paid the least attention to the com- 
pass, which, as I afterwards found when I 
got an observation, three or four days 
after I had left the Pole, was pointing 
about south-west. The fourth day 1 
struck some longitude, and was as happy 
over it as I should have been to have 
found a hogshead of tobacco. It turned 
out that I was on the roth meridian, and 
the wind being at the time northerly, I 
kept the boat on that meridian as well as 
I could, and after a voyage of a month 
and five days I was picked up by a 
British whaler in about latitude 74°, 
longitude 10° 30’, and brought into the 
port of Bristo! toward the beginning of 
October. 

‘“Of course I never told the captain of 
the Shamrock, which was the name of the 
whaler, that I had been to the North Pole. 
But I've told you the genuine cold truth, 
and I should like to know, just by way of 
curiosity, if you think there is anything 
in my story that is more than you can 
hoist in?” 

“What do you say to another hot 
Scotch?” I replied. 

“ That’s the way to answer a civil ques- 
tion,” replied the Ancient Mariner. “I’m 
glad to know that such is your opinion, 
for if you had told me that I was a liar, 
it would have hurt my feelings, though 
I did pretend that I didn’t care what 
you thought. Here’s looking towards 
you, sir! And may it ever be a comfort 
to you to reflect that you’ve seen and 
talked with the man who discovered the 
North Pole.” 


MARCH. 
By Max Cowper. 


WANDERINGS 


IN BOOKLAND. 


LY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


™VIDENTLY we reviewers 
had better mind our p's 
and q’s. The eye of West 
Ham is upon us, and 
henceforth we log-roll at 
our peril. We are not to be trusted, say 
the funny Free Library committee-men 
of West Ham. We are blind guides of 
the public in the interests of our private 
friends. At the word, Zhe Westminster 
Gazelle, ever touchingly eager to believe 
that the public has the smallest interest 
in literature, sends out pleasant police- 
men in the form of interviewers to sur- 
prise us at our desks— perhaps, who 
knows, to catch us in the very act of 
praise. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, Mr. 
Henry Norman, Mr. William Archer, Mr. 
Clement ‘Shorter, and others, were thus 
suddenly visited in secret, but in vain. 
Each looked up innocently from his desk 
with innocent surprise, ‘ Me, log-roll!” 
The public commission thus opened 1s 
carried on by Zhe Clarion, in several 
interesting columns, till one really begins 
to wonder if there is a public interest in 
literature, after all. Personally, I cannot 
believe that there is, but must fear that 
such correspondences and discussions as 
those in Zhe Westminster and The Clarion 
are only forlorn attempts of journalists, 
sick at heart with a vulgar public, to lure 
it into taking an interest in “the things 
that are more excellent.” Yet at the 
same time there is West Ham. The 
action of West Ham seems to me one 
that we should welcome. 

A public interest in literature, however 
unintelligent, is something to be thankful 
for. Perhaps the public is really going to 
begin thinking about what it shall read— 
to think for itself about literature! From 


one point of view it is an awful thought. 
Terrible reputations will inevitably hap- 
pen. But then the excitement of watch- 
ing what the public, having cashiered its 
critics, will choose for itself! One thinks 
of Lamb’s little child left to find its own 
way through a great library. For the 
public is such a child. What strange 
things in the shape of books it will take to 
its heart—what novelists! what poets | 
When the new Stevenson comes along, 
will it know him? And the new Keats? 
All of its own accord, will it laurel the 
brows of that bright, mythical being — 
“ten days after the publication of his first 
volume.” It would be wise, I think, 
under such circumstances—not to be the 
new Keats. It would be too much like 
being the old Keats, whom the public has 
never read even yet, nor ever will as long 
as the world lasts. Meanwhile, leaving 
the ‘new Keats” to look after himself, 
let us, in the short tenure that is left us, 
do our best for the poetry of young 
Stephen Phillips. Already the critics, 
with that neglect of their duties which 
makes literary volunteers of the com- 
mittee-men of West Ham, have pro- 
claimed him a poet of high performance 
—well, within “ten days of the publica- 
tion of his first volume,” unknown as 
he was to the reviewers, and obscure 
as was the manner of his publication. 
The critics, I say, have hailed him with 
that enthusiastic gratitude with which they 
are only too glad to announce anything 
worth reading—but what about the public? 
His Christ in Hades and Oth.r Poems 
(Elkin Mathews) is issued “at popular 
prices,” it only costs a shilling. No one 
can say that the public has not had its 
opportunity—and yet I very much ques- 
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tion if the common people have bought 
him gladly. I propose to make a quota- 
tion or two from Mr. Phillips’ splendid 
shillingsworth, hoping that his royalties 
will stand the strain of such expensive 
quotation. The conception of the poem 
is impressive, dignified, and yet priginal— 
it seems so hard to be both—and the work- 
manship is at once distinguished and vital 
—two extremes it would scem equally hard 
to unite—and, what is rarer still in recent 
verse, the poem is beautiful. It is not 
merely decorative, or dainty, or sweet, but 
simply unanalysably beautiful. The poem 
opens with Persephone restless with the 
hinting sense of spring and impatient for 
Hermes to lead her once more to the 
upper air. But instead of Hermes the 
melancholy wounded Christ stands silent 
before her. 


“*O all fresh out of beautiful sunlight !” 


She appeals to him for news of the green 
world he has just left— 


“* Tf thou canst bear it yet, O speak to me 
Of the blue noon, of breezes and of rivers ! " 


But Christ answers not, and, as he moves 
through hell silent, 


‘all the dead 
The melancholy attraction of Jesus felt ” 


and gather round him spellbound, “ un- 
intelligibly healed,” and filled with won- 
derful new dreams of deliverance. 


** And millions, like a sea, wave upon wave, 
Heaved dreaming to that moonlight face, or ran 
In wonderful long ripples, sorrow-charmed. 
Toward him in faded purple, pacing came 
Dead emperors, and sad, unflattered kings ; 
Unlucky captains listless armies led ; 

Poets with music frozen on their lips, 

Toward the pale Brilliance sighed ; setilat last 
Antiquity, like evening gathering, 

With mild and starry faces, gradually 

Had stolen up.” 


The business of hell ceases awhile, the 
wheels of its torments are still: 
‘© behind them stood 


Dreadful suspended business, and vast life 
Pausing, dismantled piers, and naked frames.” 


One and then another among the shades 
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speak to this strange new god. Says one, 
“an Athenian ghost ”— 


- Thou comest from the glistening 


sun 

As out of some great battle, nor hast Thou 

The beautiful ease of the untroubled gods” . . . 
Then stole a woman up to him, and 

said: 

“* Although I know thee not, yet can I tell 

That only a great love hath brought thee hither. 

Didst thou so ail in brightness, and couldst not 
rest 

For thinking of some woman? Was thy bed 

So empty, cold thy hearth, and aimless glides 

Thy wife amidst us? Whom then dost thou 
seek ? 

For see, we are so changed: thou wouldst not 
know 

The busy form that moved about thy fire. 

She has no occupation, and no care, 

No little tasks 7 

Thou canst not fetch 

Thy drooping listless woman to the air.” 


Virgil is thus beautifully imagined as 
speaking to him: 
‘¢ But in his path a lonely spirit stood ; 
A Roman, he who from a greater Greek 
Borrowed as beautifully as the moon 
The fire of the sun: fresh come he was, and sti// 
Deaf with the sound of Rome: forward he came 
Softly ; a human tear had not yet dried. 
‘ Whither,’ he said, ‘ O whither dost thou lead 
In such a calm all these embattled dead ? 
Almost I could begin to sing again, 
To see these nations burning run through Hell, 
Magnificently anguished, by the grave 
Untired ; and this last March against. the Powers. 
Who would more gladly follow thee than I? 
But over me the human trouble comes. 
Dear gladiator, pitted against Fate, 
I fear for thee ; around thee is the scent 
Of over-beautiful, quick-fading things, 
The pang, the gap, the bricfness, all the dew, 
Tremble, and suddenness of earth: / must 
Remember young men dead in their hot bloom, 
The sweetness of the world edged like a sword, 
The melancholy knocking of those waves, 
The deep unhappiness of winds, the light 
That comes on things we never more shall see. 
Yet Iam thrilled: thou scemest like the bourne 
Of all our music, of the hinting night, 
Of souls under the moonlight opening.” 


The original and, from a Christian 
standpoint, daring climax of the poem is 
reached when at length Christ, in His 
progress through Hades, stands before 
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the rock where hangs Prometheus. Him 
also He would release from his torment, 
but suddenly His power leaves him as 
Prometheus speaks : 


‘© Thou shalt stand 
Gazing for ever on the earth, and watch 
How fast thy words incarnadine the world !” 


Then there unrolls before the dreadful 
eyes of Christ a prophetic vision of the 
bloody history of Christianity. Such is 
to be the whirlwind sowing of his gentle 
words, thus vain for him, as for Prome- 
theus, and all the saviours, is the sacrifice 
of the divine for the human for ever and 
ever. 

So the dead relapse once more into 
their ancient hopelessness — 


“The vault closed back, woe upon woe, the 
wheel 

Revolved, the stone rebounded ; for that time 

Hades her interrupte:] life resumed.” 


These quotations should need no com- 
mentary. I would, however, ask the 
reader particularly to ponder the pas- 
sages I have italicised, to note at once 
the surprising union of a quite lofty dig. 
nity with an almost naked simplicity, the 
apparently unsought, inevitable touches 
of imagination (as “the busy form that 
moved about thy fire”) and the emotional 
force behind the whole. Obviously 
modelled on Virgil and Milton, Mr. 
Phillips is no mere rhetorical echo of 
their great accents. He brings to the 
eternal forms the eternal youth of original 
temperament and impulse, and that “ per- 
petual slight novelty” of literary expres- 
sion which is the most central and lasting 
form of originality. But I am lapsing 
into criticism without the proper space 
for it. Let me, instead of continuing, 
quote this from a small section of lyrics 
at the end of the volume—to show that 
Mr. Phillips can treat a modern theme 
with the same masterly simplicity. 
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“Tin the greyness rose ; 
I could not sleep for thinking of one dead. 
Then to the chest I went, 
Where lie the things of my beloved eal 


‘* Quietly these I took ; 
A little glove, a sheet of music torn, 
Paintings, ill-done perhaps ; 
Then lifted up a dress that she had worn. 


‘* And now I came to where 
Her letters are ; they lie beneath the rest ; 
and read them in the haze ; 
She spoke of many things, was sore opprest. 


‘© But these things moved me not ; 
Not when she spoke of being parted quite, 
Or being misunderstood, 
Or growing weary of the world’s great fight. 


** Not even when she wrote 
OF our dead child, and 
swerved ; 
Not even then I shook : 
Not even by such words was I unnerved. 


the handwriting 


“T thought, she is at peace ; 
Whither the child is gone, she too has passed. 
And a much-needed rest 
Is fallen upon her, she is still at last. 


“© But when at length I took 
From under all those letters one small sheet, 
Folded and writ in haste ; 
Why did my heart with sudden sharpness beat ? 


** Alas, it was not sad! 

Her saddest words T had read calmly o’er. 

Alas, it had no pain! 

Her painful words, all these I knew before. 
‘A hurried happy line ! 

A little jest, too slight for one so dead : 

This did I not endure: 

Then witha shuddering heart no more I read.” 


“ A little jest, 00 slight for one so dead.” 
It is because of such lines that seem less 
like imagination than veritable clairvoy- 
ance, that one ventures to hope the very 
highest hopes for Mr. Phillips’ future. 
To enquiries after “the new Keats,” the 
best answer I have at the moment is 
—read Stephen Phillips; though, please 
note that I have not thus declared him a 
greater poet than Keats, nor yet even as 


erent |! 


A FRAGMENT. 


BY JEROME K. JEROME. 


SCENE: 4 room opening upon a garden. 
The shadows creep from their corners, 
driving before them the fading twilight. 

Mrs. TRAVERS sits in a wickerwork 
easy chair, Mr. TRAVERS, smoking a 
cigar, sits the other side of th: room. 
Marion, their daughter, stands by the 
open French window, looking out. 

Mr. ‘Travers. Nice little 
IIarry’s got down here. 

Mrs. ‘Travers. Yes; I should keep 
this on if I were you, Marion. You'll find 
it very handy. One can entertain so 
cheaply up the river ; one is not expected 
to make much of a show. (She ¢urns fo 
her husband.) Your poor cousin Emily 
used to work off quite half her list that 
way—relations and Americans, and that 
sort of people, you know—at that little 
place of theirs at Goring. You remember 
it—a poky hole I always thought it, but it 
had a lot of green stuff over the door — 
looked very pretty from the other side of 
the river. She always used to have cold 
meat and pickles for lunch—called it a 


place 


picnic. People said it was so homely 
and simple. 

Mr. Travers. ‘They didn’t stop long, 
I remember. 


Mrs. Travers. And there was a 
special champagne she always kept for 
the river —only twenty-five shillings a 
dozen, I think she told me she paid for 
it, and very good it was, too, for the 
price. That old Indian major—what was 
his name ?—said it suited him better than 
anything else he had ever tried. He 
always used to drink a tumblerful before 
breakfast ; such a funny thing to do. I’ve 
often wondered where she got it. 

Mr. Travers. So did most pecple 


who tasted it. Marion wants to forget 
those lessons, not learn them. She is 
going to marry arich man who will be 
able to entertain his guests decently. 

Mrs. Travers. Oh, well, James, I 
don’t know. None of us can afford to 
live up to the income we want people to 
think we’ve got. One must economise 
somewhere. A pretty figure we should 
cut in the county if I didn’t know how to 
make fivepence look like a shilling. And, 
besides, there are certain people that one 
has to be civil to, that, at the same time, 
one doesn’t want to introduce into one’s 
regular circle. If you take my advice, 
Marion, you won’t encourage those sisters 
of Harry’s more than you can help. 
‘They’re dear sweet girls, and you can be 
very nice to them; but don’t have them 
too much about. Their manners are 
terribly old-fashioned, and they’ve no 
notion how to dress. That sort of 
people let down the tone of a house. 

Marion. I’m not likely to have many 
“dear sweet girls” on my visiting list. 
(With a laugh.) There will hardly be 
enough in common to make the company 
desired on either side. 

Mrs. TRAVERS. Well, I only want you 
to be careful, my dear. So much depends 
on how you begin, and with prudence 
there’s really no reason why you shouldn't 
do very well. I suppose there’s no doubt 
about Harry's income. He won’t object 
to a few enquiries ? 

Marion. I think you may trust me 
to see to that, mamma. It would be a 
bad bargain for me, if even the cash were 
not certain. 

Mr. Travers (jumping up). Oh, I 
do wish you women wouldn’t discuss the 
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‘matter in that horribly business-like way. 
One would think the girl was selling her- 
self. 

Mrs. Travers. Oh, don’t be foolish, 
James. One must look at the practical 
side of these things. Marriage is a matter 
of sentiment to a man—very proper that 
it should be. A woman has to remember 
that she’s fixing her position for life. 

Marron. You sce, papa dear, it’s her 
one venture. If she doesn’t sell herself 
to advantage then, she doesn’t get another 
opportunity—very easily. 

Mr. Travers. Umph! When I was 
a young man, girls talked more about love 
and less about income. 

Marion. Perhaps they had not our 
educational advantages. 

Dan enters from the garden. 

Mrs. Travers. Ah! We were just 
wondering where all you people had got to. 

Dan. We've been out sailing. I’ve 
been sent up to fetch you. It’s delight- 
ful on the river. The moon's just rising. 

Mrs. TRAVERS. But it’s so cold. 

Mr. Travers. Oh, never mind the 
cold. It’s many a long year since you 


and I looked at the moon together. It'll 
do us good. 
Mrs. Travers. Ah, dear. Boys will 


be boys. Give me my wrap then. 

Dan Places tt about her. They move to- 
wards the window, where they stand talk- 
ing. Marion has slipped out and returns 
with her father’s cap. He takes her face 
between his hands and looks at her. 

Mr. TRAvErS. Do you really care for 
Harry, Marion ? 

Marion. As much as one can care 
for a man with five thousand a year. 
Perhaps he will make it ten one day— 
then I shall care for him twice as much. 
(Laughs.) 

Mr. TRAVERS. 
with this marriage ? 

MarIon. Quite. 

He shakes his head gravely at her. 

Mrs. Travers. Aren't you coming, 
Marion ? ; 


And are you content 
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Marion. No. I'm feeling tired. 
Mr. and Mrs. TRAVERS go out. 

Dan. Are you going to leave Harry 
alone with two pairs of lovers ? 

MARION (witha laugh). Yes—let him 
see how ridiculous they look. I hate the 
night—it follows you and asks questions. 
Shut it out. Come and talk to me. 
Amuse me. 

Dan (closes window). 
talk to you about ? 

Marion. Oh, tell me all the news. 
What is the world doing? Who has run 
away with whose wife? Who has been 
swindling whom? Which philanthropist 
has been robbing the poor? hat saint 
has been discovered sinning? What is 
the latest scandal ? Who has been found 
out ? and what is it they have been doing? 
and what is everybody saying about it? 

Dan. Would it amuse you? 

Marion (she sits by the piano, softly 
touching the keys, idly recalling many 
memories), What should it do? Make 
me weep? Should not one be glad to 
know one’s friends better ? 

Dan. I wish you wouldn’t be clever. 
Everyone one meets is clever nowadays. 
It came in when the sunflower went out. 
I preferred the sunflower; it was more 
amusing. 

Marion. And stupid people, I sup- 
pose, will come in when the clever people 
go out. I prefer the clever. They have 
better manners. You're exceedingly dis- 
agreeable. (She /eaves the piano, ant, 
throwing herself upon the couch, takes up 
a book.) 

Dan. I know I am. 
been with me also. 
asks questions. 


What shall I 


The night has 
It follows one and 


Marion. What questions has it been 
asking you ? 
Dan. Many—and so many of them 


have no answer. Why am I a useless, 
drifting log upon the world’s tide? Why 
have all the young men passed me? Why 
am JI, at thirty-nine, let us say, with 
brain, with power, with strength-—nobocy 
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thinks I am worth anything, but I am— 
I know it. I] might have been an able 
editor, devoting every morning from ten 
till three, to arranging the affairs of the 
Universe, or a popular politician, trying 
to understand what I was talking about, 
and to believe it. And what am I? 
a newspaper reporter, at threeha’pence 
a line—I beg their pardon, it’s occasionally 


twopence. 
Marion. Does it matter? 
Dan. Does it matter! Does it matter 


whether a Union Jack or a Tricolor floats 
over the turrets of Badajoz? yet we pour 
our blood into its ditches to decide the 
argument. Does it matter whether one 
star more or less is marked upon our 
charts? yet we grow blind peering into 
their depths. Does it matter that one 
keel should slip through the grip of the 
Polar ice? yet nearer, nearer to it, we 
pile our whitening bones. And it’s worth 
playing, the game of life. And there’s 
a meaning in it. It’s worth playing—if 
only that it strengthens the muscles of 


our souls. I'd like to have taken a hand 
in it. 

Marion. Why didn’t you ? 

Dan. No partner. Dull playing by 
oneself. No object. 

MaRION (after a silence). What was 
she like ? 

Dan. So like you that there are times 


when I almost wish I had never met you. 
You set me thinking about myself, and 
that is a subject I find it pleasanter to 
forget. 

Marion. And this woman that was 
like me—she could have made a man’s 
life ? 


Dan. Aye! 
Marion. Won't you tell me about 


her? Had she many faults ? 
Dax. Enough to love her by. 
Marion. But she must have been 
good. 
Dan. Good enough to be a woman. 
Marion. That might mean so much 
or so little. 
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Dan. It should mean much to my 
thinking. There are few women. 

Marion. Few! I thought the econo- 
mists held that there were too many 
of us. 

Dan. Not enough —not enough to go 
round. That is why a true woman has 
many lovers. 


There ts a silence between them. Then 


MaRION rises, but their eves do not 
meet, 
Marion. How serious we have grown ! 


Dan. They say a duologue between a 
man and a woman always does. 

Marion (she moves azvay, then, hesitat- 
ing, half returns). May Task you a ques- 
tion? 

Dan. That is an easy favour to grant. 

Marion. If—if, at any time, you felt 
regard again for a woman, would you, for 
her sake, if she wished it, seek to gain, 
even now, that position in the world which 
is your right—which would make her 
proud of your friendship—which would 
make her feel that even her life had not 
been altogether without purpose ? 

Dan. Too late! The old hack can 
only look over the hedge, and watch the 
field race by. The old ambition stirs 
within me at times—especially after a 
glass of good wine—and Harry’s wine— 
God bless him—is excellent—but to- 
morrow morning — (zeith a shrug of his 
shoulders he finishes his meaning). 

Marion. Thenshe could do nothing ? 

Dan. Nothing for his fortunes—much 
for himself, My dear young lady, never 
waste pity on a man in love—nor upon a 
child crying for the moon. The moon is 
a good thing to cry for. 

Marion. Iam glad I am like her. I 
am glad that I have met you. 

She gives him her hand and for a moment 
he holds it. Then she goes out. 

A fiswer has fallen from her breast, 
whether by chance or meaning, he knows 
not He picks tt up and kisses tt; stands 
twirling tt, undecided for a second, then 
lets it fall again upon the floor. 
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That well-worn quotation about the deprivation of reason from 
on yen Lines those whom the gods wish to destroy, is receiving a disastrous fulfil- 
thing is madness, Ment at the present time. The day of woman’s absolute supremacy 

is dawning ; and, with this, the end of England's national glory is at 
hand. The loud shriekings of a noisy minority are taken as the rational exposition of a 
well-considered measure ; and because a few women wish to havea certain thing hitherto 
denied them, the unreflecting courtesy of men gives them their desire—no matter what 
the result. By the women’s vote, the character of national politics must needs be 
influenced. Impulsive, extreme, led away by sentiment, and stirred by passions more 
easily than men, women are unfitted by nature for the manipulation of great affairs— 
the dealing with large principles. When they enter into a great movement it is to 
embitter strife and exaggerate action. In the Dame de la Halle of the past century, 
and in the Russian Nihilist of the present, we see to what extremes political passion 
can carry women, and how their very sex itself leads them to actions which we 
euphuistically. characterise as unsexed. Hysterical sentiment, rash resentment, un- 
calculating resolve, are all feminine characteristics, useful in their place and degree, 
but fatal when applied to the councils of an Empire. Yet these will be the governing 
qualities of English politics when the women are admitted to the franchise—and that 
“million strong” swamps the male vote. The present Bill sets out as being only for this, 
and only for that. It blocks out the lodger, and it does not openly admit the wife. 
It is apparently confined to the widows and spinsters who hold a house and land and live 
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on the:r holding. This thin end of the wedge always is modest. When the thick is 
driven home, the mischief is done. There is no reason whatever why the franchise 
should not be extended to married women on the one hand, and to lodgers on the 
other. The qualification is essentially property; and with the Married Women’s 
Property Act, giving her full right over her own earnings and possessions, where is the 
logic of denyirg her the vote which her unmarried sister has? In the rapid dis- 
integration of the hcme going on now in England, and in the complete emancipation 
of women from all the old sentiments of wifely duty and masculine headship, this 
certain addition to domestic divergence comes in as only one of a series. It fits in 
with the temper of the times ; and if that temper be insanity—the gods will it so! Nor 
will the lodger franchise be far behind the married woman’s. Too many women of the 
Advanced Class now live in lodgings and flats, all the same as men in chamkers, to rest 
quiet under a disability, which, so long as it lasts, is essentially a concession to the tepid 
remains of English prudery. We all know the class of women somewhat hypocritically 
pretended to be aimed at by this exclusion. This (temporary) exclusion is to soothe the 
fears of those few left among us who would object to see the destinies of the Empire 
directly influenced by the votes of prostitutes. But in this day of universal rehabili- 
tation, these women have come in for their share of the general sex-apotheosis ; and, 
really—blackamoors are not so very black after all, and for a “scourge,” modern 
sentimentalism whimpers “victims.” So that we may yet live to see the women of the 
town rubbing shoulders at the poll with dauntless ladies of high degree and painful 
little timid spinsters ; the prosperous socoffe in her carriage and the lachrymose 
widow on foot; the keeper of a little fancy shop who believes in the curate; the 
Nonconformist lodging-house keeper who thinks play-acting devilish and a Sunday 
newspaper a sin—all crowding out the men, and determining the character of the next 
Government. The whole thing is madness! It is the madness of vanity in the women 
—the madness of complaisance in the men; and the entire absence of patriotism in 
both. It is as entire a want of common-sense and scientific understanding. No special 
reasoning can make the intellectual conditions of the sexes alike, or for the inherited 
tendencies of the one substitute the inherited tendencies of the other. As things are, 
we have enough inconsistency, hysteria, and want of reasoning power in men. We do 
not want to add to this flabby mass the still less reasonable influence of women. 
Because the river overflows at one part, why break down the restraining dyke at 
another? The whole thing is national suicide and political degradation ; and when it 
comes about we may write across the Union Jack, Ichabod! Ichabod ! 
* * * * * 

There is a tradition floating about the world that fools try 
experiments and win proper profit by them. I am obliged to Florence Hayward 
admit that it is the United States that have tried the suffrage Phin Bice ants 
experiment, with the result that we have already proved the truth of point of view. 
one-half of the saying. 

We have-more suffrage to the square inch than any other country in the world, and 
ve are suffering more from it too. We began by giving it to all men; theoretically, it 
vas a fine thing todo. Practically, it was Our Great Mistake. If you could catch an 
American politician under such circumstances that he would tell the truth—on his 
death-bed, say, and with his calling and election to the next world sure—and asked 
him what he thought of the suffrage system of the United States, he would tell you 
that it is the curse of the country ; the main, cause. of our financial troubles, and of 
whatever political rottenness exists. 
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We thought we were doing a fine thing in giving to each man a vote on all City, 
County, State, and Federal matters. What it has amounted to was to place 
in the hands of the majority—and the majority rules—something: that in its effects is 
a combination of an uncorked bottle of disease-germs, a self-cocking gun, and a 
boomerang. 

But the mischief was done, and what added to the beauty of the situation was that 
it could not be undone. For suffrage and the small-pox are alike in one respect, they 
are easy to give, but, once given, impossible to take away. So our only remedy to 
men’s suffrage was—woman’s suffrage. It looked well, and sounded well, until one 
came to reflect that logically the proposition amounted to this—that the way to lessen 
an evil is to have more of it. 

That, of course, was not the argument used. As well as I remember, the idea was 
that Woman’s Vote—capitals, if you please, Mr. Printer—would offset the corrupt vote ; 
that Purity in Politics would ensue, and that a lot of other good things would happen 
that had never happened before. They have not happened yet, and are not likely to, 
although woman suffrage is an accomplished fact in several of the States, and has 
been so long enough to have passed tne experimental stage. 

The trouble was that the theory was built upon an erroneous supposition or two— 
that all women were good, or intelligent, or both, and that all these good, intelligent 
women, on being given the franchise would always exercise it. 

Well, they were not, and they did not. The facts are—and they are facts that, 
being peculiar, not to American nature, but to human nature, will be found to exist in 
England as well as in the United States—that there are more bad and stupid women 
than there are good and intelligent ones. And, secondly, that the women who ought 
to have voted did not, the women who ought not, did, and so in the language of the 
Prayer-book there was no health in us, politically speaking. The whole idea was 
based on the supposition that what are called representative women represented 
women as a class. Theoretically, women voters were all Lady Somersets and Frances 
Willards who, having obtained woman suffrage as a privilege, would never fail to 
exercise it as a duty, to recognise it as an obligation. 

In point of fact, the majority of women—as of men—who were qualified by in- 
telligence, or force, to cast a vote, were in a minority from the first, and even that 
minority kept pretty much away from the polls after the first few elections had come 
and gone, leaving the Government as before in the hands of the ignorant and un- 
principled. 

This is what woman suffrage amounted to then: it adds yet another duty to those 
of our already too complex life, without there being a corresponding increase in the 
good growing out of the discharge of that duty. It has given bad and weak women 
more power than good ones—for there are more weak and bad women than there are 
good ones. I mean good, not in a moral sense alone, but politically and intellectu- 
ally—women that are studious enough to find out why they would vote one way or 
another, and who have firmness enough to do it in spite of their emotions. 

That last, by the way, is a thing you English women—to judge by your record — 
would not do. 

You have not the name of being 2motional, and yet it was this quality that led 
several hundred thousand of you to cause to be brought about a certain state of affairs 
so disastrous that several generations of English men and women, plus science, plus 
new lezislation, will not see it righted again. This is what emotional legislation does 
and won.an’s suffrage means emotional legislation. 
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Whether taken from the standpoint of what American women have—and have 
not—done, or of what English women will be likely to do, the question, “Should 
Women Vote” admits of just two answers : Theoretically, Yes; Practically, No. 

* * * ° * 

In my most sanguine moments I feel no doubt whatever that 
within the next decade this question—which, together with the gsi Seat 
2ntire woman’s rights movement, of which it forms a part, has fou Papsecie = 
been called by George Meredith the most indigestible fact of our 
century—will have received a practical and final answer in the affirmative. Mean- 
while, the present inequality between men and women, in the matter of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, can only be regarded as a flagrant injustice ; an injustice which 
constitutes a formidable stumbling block in the path of the progress of mankind. 
Women help to a great, and a quite unappreciated, extent in upholding alike the 
moral and the commercial position of the nation. They foster trade, they are now 
almost the sole supporters of the Church, and they maintain civilisation at its highest 
point ; and yet their political position in the nation is, to all intents and purposes, on a 
level with that of horses and dogs. 

Tlie only possible excuse for thus ignoring the existence of rather more than half the 
entire population of the country would be their equal immunity from taxation and their 
exoneration from all necessity of obedience to the laws they have not helped to make. 
But I have never yet heard of a case in which the disqualification of sex was accepted 
in explanation of non-payment of income tax. It is all very well for Mr. Labouchere 
and others to turn aside the taxation without representation argument with the remark 
that it is old and stale. Old and stale it may be, and indeed, undoubtedly is, but it 
shares this quality of hackneyed venerableness with most of the primary truths of life. 
This particular argument has lived long because it has the truth in it. And it can 
hardly be said to be more hackneyed than that other hoary argument upon which the 
opponents of Women’s Suffrage are never tired of taking their stand—the Blood Tax. 
They assert that women would vote rashly for war because the hardships of war would 
not fall directly upon themselves. I maintain that in reasoning thus they fail to do 
justice to the strength in us of those emotions which they are constantly urging us to 
cultivate in domestic retirement. There is many a women would sooner go to her 
own death than see her father, brother, husband, or son, go forth to battle. Moreover, 
she has given birth to the defenders of the State. In this mere fact of her mother. 
hood she has already done much. 

Through this same motherhood, too, she feels most acutely the injustice of her 
present political position. She recognises that a child born of a father and mother 
equally cultured and equally free, standing upright side by side under the heavens, 
must needs be a finer specimen of humanity, alike mentally and physically, than the 
child who has for one parent an educated and enfranchised man, and for the other a 
doll or a drudge, a creature who is socially and politically a slave. 

The thinking mother knows well the humiliation of feeling that her infant son is a 
more important unit in the State than she. She dreads the day—and it comes all tou 
early—when the boy shall learn that her influence stops at the garden gate. She is 
more conscious of her degradation now than she was some years ago. The anomaly 
of her exclusion from all political rights was not so obvious when those tights were 
limited to the comparatively few and fit among men but now that the unlettere | 
many can record their votes, it is only natural that women of position, of intellect, and 
vt property, many of them paying taxes to a large amount, should begin to feel acutcly 
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the conspicuous injustice of their situation. There are net, and cannot be, any satis 
factory reasons why uneducated and sometimes absolutely illiterate men should be 
able through their voting to influence the decisions of Parliament in matters affecting 
the welfare of women, while women themselves are excluded from exerting any but 
the despicable and pernicious form of influence which is based on cunning rather than 
on right. 

There are women, and, I regret to say, very miny women, who when confronted 
with this matter of the claim of their sex to political enfranchisement, refuse to support 
that claim on the ground that the concession to woman of her rights must necessarily 
involve the forfeiture of her privileges. To a certain class of mind this change does 
not appear at all desirable, privilege being mistakenly supposed to be a better thinz 
than right. But the women who cling to their privileges are asa rule the spoiled darlings 
of fortune, young, well-to-do, and personally attractive, and, from the standpoint of 
their luxurious ease, they see and speak selfishly ; they forget that the great masses of 
the feminine douryeoisie, and the classes that go downward from this level have no 
sex privileges. Chivalry is not compatible with poverty, and with the daily necessities 
of a sordid life, and while the granting of political rights to such women as have the 
qualifications required of men would send a thrill of new vitality and dignity through 
collective womanhood, it could not take from the beautiful and wealthy woman a 
single one of her privileges, nor lessen by a vestige the romance which she blindly 
considers to be inconsistent with intellectual advancement. And when the great 
change comes, and the balance of things is at last properly adjusted, one of its best 
effects will inevitably be the development in the masses of women of.a new strength 
and a new beauty of character in response to the quickening influence of a new honour 
and a new responsibility. 

: * * * * * 


I don’t believe it matters in the least one way or the other. I 


aoe yan have always had an eccentric love of the study of history, and con- 
sara A erat sequently have not been able to avoid seeing that every time an ex- 


tension of the franchise has been proposed one half the country has 
been convinced that the result would be the millenium, and the other half that it would 
be absolute ruin to the country; presently the half that looked for the millenium has 
grown into a “ majority,” the franchise has been extended, and the country that got on 
pretty well before is not in the least ruined afterwards. I believe that the extension of 
the franchise to women would present no contrast to any other extension. There 
would be wise people voting on both sides of every question for wise reasons, and 
foolish people voting exactly like them for foolish reasons, and the dear, stupid, well- 
meaning old world would blunder on just the same as ever. 

The only time I ever feel that I ought to have a vote is when I hear the arguments 
against my having one. They are generally so shallow and so illogical that one is 
bound to rebound violently to the other extreme through dread of being grouped, as it 
were, with the utterers of them. 

First, there is the physical and mental inferiority argument. 

I'll treat it with more respect when it is used in objection to women being washer- 
women or schoolmistresses—washing is physically, and class-teaching mentally, much 
more fatiguing than voting, or even sitting in Parliament ; but that physical inferiority 
argument is never used against women doing anything dull or unpleasant. 

Then the people who use this argument are always illustrations of its one-sidedness. 
‘Ifa healthy, athletic, six-foot high classical scholar, with a perfect knowledge of law, 
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history, and mathematics, used it, one would listen in.dumb 1espect ; but he doesn’t— 
it is the weapon of your little weed of a man who knows nothing outside of his own 
personal experience, and has no force of character and about as much intelligence as a 
cucumber—the sort of man who would be disfranchised himself if strength and wisdom 
were necessary qualifications for a voter. 

I’m not denying my “physical and mental inferiority.” On the contrary, I feel it 
acutely—when I am trying to take my bicycle upstairs, for instance, or the other day 
when a patient man, after trying to explain verbally to me that one-third of three-fourths 
was equal to a fourth of the whole, was driven to work out the sum in shirt buttons and 
show me half-a-crown as the answer. 

I am willing to own myself physically inferior to every man who is stronger than I 
am, and mentally inferior to everyone who is cleverer, but I am sure the editor of Zhe 
Idler will not think me unduly conceited if I say I have met men even more foolish 
than myself, and men who would double up and be ill after a day’s exercise that would 
only leave me luxuriously lazy. If such a man denies my right t> the franchise on 
the physical and mental inferiority theory, I won’t say I want a vote, but I want to 
vehemently assert my right to have one if I like. 

Then there is the argument that a vote would mean the ruin of domestic life, that 
it would cause dissensions between husbands and wives, and so on. It seems to me 
there is a certain amount of dissension already. People who are quarrelsome will 
quarrel whether they have a vote to quarrel over or only the claim to it. I can’t bring 
myself to believe that the possession of a vote would turn a good wife into a bad one, 
since so far the non-possession of it does not seem to have turned any bad wife into a 
good one. Nor can I see that a woman who has not neglected her home for her own 
amusement’s sake will neglect it because she has a slight additional duty, exercised 
once in seven years or so. A woman is a bad wife generally because she is stupid or 
selfish, or both. Does anyone really think these ill qualities are necessary concomi- 
tants of the franchise ? (Is that, by the way, the reason why men are selfish >—if they 
are, which is doubtful.) Should I, for instance, lose that knack of making curry of 
which I am so inordinately vain if I had to go out in the rain one day in some two 
thousand? Of course I could not make curry that day, but then one does not want to 
have curry every day. The “ Ruin of Domestic Life ” argument always makes me want 
a vote just to show stupid people how little difference it would make in one’s character 
or habits. 

The most exasperating argument is that men will cease to show us the customary 
courtesy of strength to weakness if we have votes—that they won’t give us seats in 
*buses, or open gates or doors for us, and soon. This, of course, is the refuge of the 
man who never shows anyone any courtesy, and will let his mother wait on him by the 
hour together. No one who is polite by nature will cease to be polite because of what 
other people have or do. The instinct of chivalry has been since the beginning of time 
to give to everyone who cannot take for himself or herself. A well-bred man will give his 
seat to an invalid, a cripple, or a very old man just as naturally as to a woman, although 
the invalid and cripple and old man, being men, may be presumed to have votes. A 
courteous man is courteous, I take it, because it is his nature to be so, not because he 
wants to bribe women to hold the opinions he approves of. When one thinks of it, it 
is much more likely that rude people will treat us with more respect than that polite 
people will lose their politeness when we have votes. I remember the case of a 
wealthy Cumberland landowner, who treated all his sons shockingly when they were 
boys, but directly they were twert-one gave each of them enough land to qualify them 
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for the franchise. Then directly. they were “ voters” he treated them with quite a 
fair amount of consideration. NowI think of it, though I am quite positive that if we 
bad a vote no nice person would change his manner towards us for the worse, Iam 
pretty sure that a great many surly people would change for the better, and am 
quite convinced that socially the extension of the franchise to women would be pro- 
ductive of good. Politically, as I said at the first, I don’t believe it would make much 


difference one way or the other. 
* * * * * 


Mrs. Oscar Why grant women votes when we are still unprepared te send 


Beringer says itis genuine and representative candidates of our own sex into the 


sae a question of Tose? 


That we are not at present qualified to have our say in Imperial 
policy cannot be denied. But that, in our increasing power of thought and daily 
widening scope, we shall eventually reach the arena in which is fought out the interests 
of the great human family is equally undeniable, and a question of time and develop- 
ment. 

I am by no means sure that our lengthened restriction to the interests of the 
individual family will not have served as an excellent training for the consideration 
and comprehension of the wider field. In a sense we start as specialists, and in that 
should lie our strength. If we are to acquire any solid influence in the State, I think 
we should remain specialists until a couple of generations have passed, and we had 
felt cur feet, so to speak, and have discovered the channels through which we are 
most likely to benefit the world and distinguish ourselves. I am now, of course, 
presupposing women of energy, resource, and organising power, mentally capable of 
the wider outlook and endowed with the broader sympathies which make the whole 
world akin. To the limited woman, whose affections and interest barely cover the 
ground occupied by her offspring and immediate relationships, the affairs of the 
nation and humanity at large will always appear a superfluous if not an unpleasant 
subject of consideration. Politically speaking, we are, to my mind, in the position 
of the child who has a craving to walk, but is still innocent of the art of preserving 
his balance, and avoiding pitfalls. 

The whole suffrage question seems to me to resolve itself into one of preliminary 
organisation and union amongst women themselves.. We have still so much to learn 
from men, their loyalty, their sincerity and union, their enthusiasm and self-abnegation 
in the public welfare, that it behoves us to set ourselves to work in sober earnest to 
acquire and cultivate these qualities before accepting what may prove a premature 
privilege. 

To my thinking the end and aim of female suffrage should be our representation 
in the House by our own sex. 

Such representatives should primarily devote themselves, heart, soul, and body, to 
the redressing of the disabilities of their sister. workers of the lower grade. They must 
not imagine their mission to be a reformation of the world, and expend their energies 
on subjects upon which they are probably neither mentally nor physically capable 
of pronouncing judgment. What a field is open to an‘enthusiastic and philanthropic- 
minded woman, who is unencumbered by home ties, to continue the good work 
achieved by the Factory Acts (women and children) to remedy the anachronisms of 
the divorce laws, as applied to women, and the countless general disabilities under 
which women labour under many existing laws. 

As the professi=ns open to us, and public opinion no longer scoffs at the inde- 
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pendence achieved by the non-sheltered and working woman, the field of politics must 
eventually offer irresistible attractions to the properly equipped. The number of 
women who, having sound and practical views likely to be of public service, are able 
to state them clearly and succinctly is Jamentably small. Attend any meeting 
at which women speak, and the exhibition cries aloud for the training of the debating 
society, the due digestion of the subject under discussion, and recognition of the 
superior claims of silence over twaddle. 

I would suggest the starting of a debating club in every Dorcas Society. Let 
familiar and urgent subjects be given out at every meeting, and members invited to 
speak the following week, so giving time for preliminary preparation and thought. 
I do not know whether this plan obtains in the larger and lesser colleges for women, 
but it seems to me to be the root of the extension of female interest to the great 
family circle of the world, which is, after all, but a repetition, on a large scale, of the 
domestic hearthstone. So will a generous-hearted and large-souled woman come into 
touch, and learn to feel with her sisters of every grade. They will contribute their 
meed of experience to her store of knowledge of their nccds. Women have an infinity 
to learn. Trades Unionism, readiness to starve in the interests of an abstract 
question (how many have done this already within the privacy of four walls!), 
loyalty, sincerity, organisation, emancipation from the yoke of the trifles of life, all 
these and much more. _ Before they are fitted to take their place in the Senate, they 
must work with patience, ardour, and enthusiasm, independently’of creed and tenet, 
on a broad human basis. They must seek and profit by the advice of wise and 
philanthropic men who have already done much for the amelioration of the condition 
of women. They must recognise that women and men can never be judged on the 
same platform. ‘They differ inherently and organically. And in this lies the strength 
of women. To the suggestion that lack of physiquc renders a public life impossible 
for a woman, I would point to the men of frail physique who have yet achieved great- 
ness. To that of the wisdom of confining the interests of women within the family 
circle, 1 would plead the cause of the surplus 600,000 women. Surely we must not 
condemn these poor disconsolate Féris, who have no doubt desired admittance within 
the golden gates with their more fortunate sisters, to a life of inaction and obscurity 
because fate has decreed them no helpmeets. Who knows how many single-minded 
and enthusiastic politicians and diplomats may not be going a-begging in this solid 
block of unappropriated femininity ! 

* a * * : * 

The question “ Should Woman Vote” appears to me to resolve pr Arabella 
itself into a number of subsidiary questions, as for example, should Kenealy has no 
she breathe ? eat ? sleep? walk ? or work ? doubt about it. ” 

It can doubtless be shown that there is no actual necessity for her to do any of 
these things. That she should cease from them would result, it is true, in her ceasing 
to be, and in a speedy extinction of the race; but who, in these days of physical effete- 
ness, and the pessimism resulting therefrom, will contend that that would be matter 
for serious regret. 

Let it be conceded, however, that she is entitled to survival, and that posterity has 
claims upon us, then it seems to follow as a logical sequence, that having a stake in this 
world of her children, by reason of her responsibility in their existence, her love for 
them, her suffering for them, her labours and strivings, she should share in the making 
of the laws whereto they are amenable, and whereby they will stand or fall. 
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The world is but an extension of the home, as ine race is an extension of the 
family, yet it cannot be contended that any home or any family, entirely man-taught, 
man-corrected, and man-guided, will ever reach the highest ideals of living. 

That the world is not even more lop-sided than it is arises from the fact that the 
woman-vote, if hitherto officially unrecorded, has yet asserted itself. 

The candidate who heads the poll at an election does so by joint consent of the 
men and women of his constituency, for though the women may be hazy as to the 
political abilities of the man, the human value of his measures is a subject whereon 
they will have been exerting their influence so long as they have had influence to 
exert. 

Men are not ashamed to seek and to act upon the counsel of their womenkind ; 
should they then be so narrow-spirited as to profit by such judgment, and at the same 
time deny its value and ignore its right of expression? If the prerogative of a respon- 
sible human being is to have a voice in the laws of his country, then woman should 
vote, or, being bracketed irresponsible, with the infant, the imbecile, and the criminal, 
she should not be held amenable to laws she has had no hand in framing. It has been 
objected that the female franchise would introduce a new source of dissension in homes; 
but it is well known that domestic difficulties rarely, if ever, arise on large or important, 
but on the most trivial, issues. Indeed, those husbands and wives who have a com- 
mon bond of broad interests are the truest and closest friends, just because the colour 
of the baby’s sash dr the pattern of the new spoons fails to assume the momentous 
proportions either might in minds less liberal. And shall it be said that men are 
so ungenerous in their castles that they will brook no other opinion there than their 
own. 

_ The main difficulties in the questicns involving sex have arisen from a traditional 
fallacy that a woman’s brain is inferior to that of a man. That it is different cannot be 
denied, but this difference is essentially the measure of its value. Yet even in this cen- 
tury of enlightenment persons are to be found who regard woman as a species of in- 
ferior man—inferior by reason that some portion of her powers are held in reservation 
for the race. They lose sight of the fact that this very reservation, this reservoir, as 
Renan has it, ‘‘of undifferentiated faculty ” is in itself a possession of the greatest 
value, giving her always a higher level of potentiality, if not of achievement, than that 
of a more spendthrift sex. It is this potentiality laid by for an evolving race which 
finds expression in the moral sense (the term is not used in its conventional restricted 
meaning), the moral sense being*normally more delicate and highly developed in the 
feminine than in the masculine brain. 

And it is this sense, concerning itself as it does with the human and personal, as 
opposed to the abstract and impersonal! aspect of things, which is a most valuable 
modifying and supplementary factor in a world of human persons. 

Parliamentary representation has been held to bear distinct relationship with 
property. 

Probing things to their ultimate, we strip off the social epidermis overlying the 
human economy, and come down upon the fibre of things. And the fibre of human 
property is human life. Who then has the greatest of all rights in this human property? 
Surely she who gave it of her blood and bone! That the majority of women do not 
wish to vote by no means relieves them of the obligation to do so. I suppose the 
majority of women (and for the matter of that, of men) do not wish to work, yet the 
world would be badly off indeed did they not take their part in its labours. 

That the machinery of politics is man-made, and on that account unsuited to the 
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hands of women is no better argument than might be advanced against her right to use 
a sewing-machine. ‘ 

For it was man who invented, and put into her hands, this most inestimable bless- 
ing (whereby he has in turn been most inestimably blessed). She herself not being by 
nature a mechanician would probably have gone on to this day fabricating her legion 
shirts by way of patient stitches, but the man-made mechanism, once in her hands, has 
been carried by her ingenuity and industry to very much higher powers than its 
inventor ever dreamed of. 

It is folly to contend that the sexes are anything but interdependent, the very defi- 
ciencies and disabilities of the one being the inspiration and strength of the other. We 
have of late indulged in a considerable amount of foolish talk regarding “ rivalry,” “oust- 
ing,” “ competition,”and other such flimsy misconceptions. By the very constitution of 
things, men and women, being physically, mentally,and morally essential to one another’s 
completeness and happiness, can never dissociate their aims and interests, Reading 
the history of the world, men need not fear lest women should turn privileges accorded 
them to their own selfish ends. The woman who has done, is doing, and will do this 
is the woman who, given the right, would not take the trouble to vote, preferring to 
shield herself behind a mask of irresponsibility (eminently flattering to an easily flattered 
sex) and pretty bonnets. “Ido not understand these serious subjects,” she will tell you 
with an engaging ingenuousness. I know that woman. Neither does she understand 
the feeding, clothing, or nurture of her ill-fated babies, nor the care of her sick, nor the 
needs and difficulties of her growing sons and daughters, nor her obligations to her 
poor milch-cow of a husband, nor her duty to the infirm and poor, nor her responsi- 
bilities as mistress over pitifully ignorant servant-maids. I know her well indeed. She 
needs a vote badly. By it she would learn a great many things atpresent lacking in her 
education, and first and foremost that it is incumbent on her to understand serious 
things in a world where her fellow men and women grind away their humanity in 
the mill of overwork, where youths and maidens set their feeble strength against 
an- overwhelming tide of circumstance and criminality, and where little children are 
born, and live and die without ever having had enough to eat, fresh air to breathe, 
sufficient clothing, or a wholesome human influence. 
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Gees Y work pressed upon 
me, but the louder 
it challenged me— 
such is the heart of 
the timid fighter-— 
the less stomach I 
felt for the contest. 
I wrestled with it in 
my study, only to be 
driven to my books. 
I walked out to meet 
it in the streets, only to seek shelter from it 
in music-hall or theatre. Thereupon it 
waxed importunate and overbearing, till 
the shadow of it darkened all my doings. 
‘The thought of it sat beside me at table, 
and spoilt my appetite. ‘The memory of 
it followed me abroad, and stood between 
me and my friends, so that all talk died 
upon my lips, and I moved among men 
as one ghost-ridden. 

Then the throbbing town with its 
thousand distracting voices grew madden- 
ing to me. I felt the need of converse 
with solitude, that master and teacher 
of all the arts, and I bethought me of the 
Yorkshire Wolds, where a man may walk 
all day, meeting no human creature, hear- 
ing no voice but the curlew’s cry ; where, 
lying prone upon the sweet grass, he may 
feel the pulsation of the earth, travel- 
ling its eleven hundred miles a minute 
through the ther. So one morn- 
ing I bundled many things, some need- 
ful, more needless, into a bag, hurry- 
ing lest somebody or something should 
happen to stay me; and that night I lay 
in a small northern town that stands upon 
the borders of smokedom at the gate of 
the great moors; and at seven the next 


morning I took my seat beside a one- 
eyed carrier, behind an ancient piebald 
mare. The one-eyed carrier cracked his 
whip, the piebald horse jogged forward ; 
the nineteenth century, with its turmoil, 
fell away behind us; the distant hills, 
creeping nearer, swallowed us up, and we 
became but a moving speck upon the face 
of the quiet earth. 

Late in the afternoon we arrived at a 
village, the memory of which had been 
growing in my mind.. It lies in the 
triangle formed by the sloping walls of 
three great fells; and not even the 
telegraph wire has reached it yet, to 
murmur to it whispers of the restless 
world—or had not at the time of which I 
write. Nought disturbs it save, once a 
day, the one-eyed carrier—if he and _ his 
piebald mare have not yet laid their 
ancient bones to rest — who, passing 
through, leaves a few letters and parcels 
to be called for by the people of the 
scattered hill-farms round about. It is 
the meeting-place of two noisy brooks. 
Through the sleepy days and the hushed 
nights one hears them ever chattering to 
themselves as children playing alone some 
game of make-believe. Coming from 
their far-off homes among the hills, they 
mingle their waters here, and journey on 
in company, and then their converse is 
more serious, as becomes those who have 
joined hands and are moving onward to- 
wards life together. Later they reach sad, 
weary towns, black beneath a_never- 
lifted pall of smoke, where day and night 
the clang of iron drowns al’ human voices, 
where the children play with ashes, where 
the men and women have dull, patient 
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faces ; and so on, muddy and stained, to 
the deep sea that ceaselessly calls to 
them. Here, however, their wat2rs are 
fresh and clear, and their passing makes 
the only stir that the valley has ever 
known. Surely of all peaceful places this 
was the one where a tired worker might 
find strength. 

My one-eyed friend had suggested I 
should seek lodgings at the house of one 
Mistress Cholmondley, a widow lady, who 
resided with her only daughter in the 
whitewashed cottage that is the last house 
in the village, if you take the road that 
leads over Coll Fell. : 

“Tha’ can see th’ house from here, by 
reason o’ its standing so high above 
t'others,” said the carrier, pointing with 
his whip. “It’s theer or nowhere, aw’m 
thinking, for folks don’t often coom seek- 
ing lodgings in these parts.” 

The tiny dwelling, half smothered in 
June roses, looked idyllic ; and, after a 
lunch of bread and cheese at the little 
inn, I made my way to it by the 
path that passes through the church- 
yard. I had conjured up the vision 
of a stout, pleasant, comfort-radiating 
woman, assisted by some bright, fresh 
girl, whose rosy cheeks and sunburnt 
hands would help me banish from my 
mind all clogging recollections of the 
town; and, hopeful, I pushed back the 
half-opened door and entered. 

The cottage was furnished with a taste 
that surprised me, but, in themselves, my 
hosts disappointed me. My _ bustling, 
comely housewife turned out a wizened, 
blear-eyed dame. All ‘day long she 
dozed in her big chair, or crouched with 
shrivelled hands spread out before the 
fire. My dream of winsome maidenhood 
vanished before the reality of a weary-look- 
ing, sharp-featured woman of between 
forty and fifty. Perhaps there had been 
a time when the listless eyes had sparkled 
with roguish merriment, when the 
shrivelled, tight-drawn lips had pouted 
temptingly ; but spinsterhood does not 
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sweeten the juices of a woman, and 
strong country air, though, like old ale, 
it is good when taken occasionally, dulls 
the brain if lived upon. A narrow, un- 
interesting woman I found her ; troubled 
with a shyness that sat ludicrously upon 
her age, and that yet failed to save her 
from the landlady’s customary failing of 
loquacity concerning “ better days,” to- 
gether with an irritating, if harmless, 
affectation of youthfulness. 

All other details were, however, most 
satisfactory ; and at the window com- 
manding the road that leads through the 
valley towards the distant world I settled 
down to face my work. 

But the spirit of industry, once driven 
forth, returns with coy steps. I wrote for 
perhaps an hour; and then, throwing 
down ny halting pen, I looked about the 
room, seeking distraction. A Chippen- 
dale book-case stood against the wall and 
I strolled over to it. The key was in the 
iock, and, opening its glass doors, I 
examined the well-filled shelves. They 
held acurious collection. Miscellanies 
with quaint glazed bindings ; novels and 
poems, whose authors I had never heard 
of ;,old magazines long dead, their very 
names forgotten; ‘‘Keepsakes” and 
Annuals redolent of an age of vastly 
pretty sentiments and lavender-coloured 
silks. On the top shelf, however, was 
a volume of Keats, wedged between a 
number of the Zvangzlical Rambler and 
Young’s Might Thoughts, and standing 
on tip-toe, I sought to draw it from its 
place. 

The book was jambed so tightly that 
my efforts brought two or three others 
tumbling about me, covering me with a 
cloud of fine dust ; and to my fect there 
fell, with a rattle of glass and metal, 
a small miniature painting, framed in 
black wood. 

I picked it up, and, taking it to the 
window, examined it. It was the picture 
of a young girl, dressed in the fashion of 
thirty years ago—I mean thirty years ago 
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then. I fear it must be nearer fifty, speak- 
ing as from now—when our grandmothers 
wore corkscrew curls, and low-cut bodices 
that one wonders how they kept from 
slipping down. ‘The face was_beauti- 
ful, not merely with the conventional 
beauty of tiresome regularity and im- 
possible colouring such as one finds in 
all miniatures, but with soul behind the 
soft deep eyes. As I gazed, the sweet 
lips seemed to laugh at me, and yet there 
lurked a sadness in the smile, as though 
the artist, in some rare moment, had 
seen the coming shadow of life across 
the sunshine of the face. Even my 
small knowledge of Art told me_ that 
the work was clever, and I wondered 
why it should have lain so long neg- 
lected, when as a mere ornament it was 
valuable. It must have been placed in 
the book-case years ago by someone, and 
forgotten. 

I replaced it among its dusty com- 
panions, and sat down once more to my 
work. But between me and the fading 
light came the face of the miniature, and 
would not be banished. Wherever Iturned 
it looked out at me from the shadows. 
Iam not naturally fanciful, and the work 
I was engaged upon, the writing of a 
farcical comedy, was not of a kind to ex- 
cite the dreamy side of a man’s nature. I 
grew angry with myself, and made a 
further effort to fix my mind upon the 
paper in front of me. But my thoughts 
refused to return from their wanderings. 
Once, glancing back over my shoulder, I 
could have sworn I saw the original of the 
picture sitting in the big chintz-covered 
chair in the far corner. It was dressed in 
a faded lilac frock, trimmed with some old 
lace, and I could not help noticing the 
beauty of the folded hands, though in the 
portrait only the head and shoulders had 
been drawn. 

Next morning I had forgotten the inci- 
dent, but with the lighting of the lamp 
the memory of it awoke within me, and 
my interest grew so strong that again I 
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took the miniature from its hiding-place 
and lovked at it. 

And then the knowledge suddenly 
came to me that I knew the face. Where 
had I seen her, and when? I had met 
her and spoken to her. The picture 
smiled at me, as if rallying me on my for- 
getfulness. I put it back upon its shelf, 
and sat racking my brains trying to 
recollect ; we had met somewhere—in the 
country —a long time ago, and had talked 
of commonplace things. To the vision 
of her clung the scent of roses and the 
murmuring voices of haymakers. Why 
had I never seen her again? Why had 
she passed so completely out of my 
mind ? 

My landlady entered to lay my supper, 
and I questioned her, assuming a care- 
less tone. Reason with or laugh at my- 
self as I would, this shadowy memory was 
becoming a romance to me, it was as 
though I were talking of some loved, dead 
friend, even to speak of whom to com- 
monplace people was a sacrilege. I did 
not want the woman to question me in 
return. 

“Oh, yes,” answered my landlady. 
Ladies had often lodged with her. Some- 
times people stayed the whole summer, 
wandering about the woods and fells, but. 
to her thinking the great hills were lonely. 
Some of her lodgers had been young 
ladies, but shé could not remember any 
of them having impressed her with their 
beauty. But then it was said women were 
never a judge of other women. They had 
come and gone. Few had ever returned ; 
and fresh faces drove out the old. 

“You have been letting lodgings for 
a long time?” I asked. ‘I suppose it 
could be fifteen—twenty years ago that 
strangers to you lived in this room?” 

“Longer than that,” she said, quietly, 
dropping for the moment all affectation. 
“We came here from the farm when my 
father died. He had had losses, and 
there was but little left. That is twenty- 
seven years ago now.” 


I could have sworn I saw the original. 
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I hastened to close the conversation, 
fearing long-winded recollections of “ bet- 
ter days.” I have heard such so often 
from one landlady and another. I had 
not learnt much. Who was the. original 
of the miniature, how it came to be lying 
forgotten in the dusty book-case were 
still mysteries ; and, with a strange per- 
versity I could not have explained to 
myself, I shrank from putting a direct 
question. 

So two days more passed by. My 
work took gradually a firmer grip upon 
my mind, and the face of the minia- 
ture visited me less often. But in the 
evening of the third day, which was a 
Sunday, a curious thing happened. 

I was returning from a stroll, and dusk 
was falling as I reached the cottage. I 
had been thinking of my farce, and I was 
laughing to myself at a situation that 
seemed to me comical, when passing the 
window of my room, I saw, looking out, 
the sweet, fair face that had become so 
familiar to me. It stood close to the 
latticed panes, a slim, girlish figure, clad in 
the old-fashioned lilac-coloured frock in 
which I had imagined it on the first night 
of my arrival, the beautiful hands clasped 
across the breast, as then they had been 
folded on the lap. Her eyes were gazing 
down the road that passes through the 
village and goes south ; but they seemed 
to be dreaming, not seeing, and the sad- 
ness in them struck upon one almost as 
acry. Iwas close to the window, but the 
hedge screened me, and I remained watch- 
ing, until, aftera minute, I suppose, though 
it appeared longer, the figure drew back 
into the darkness of the room and dis- 
appeared. 

T entered, but the room was empty. I 
called, but no one answered. The un- 
comfortable suggestion took hold of me 
that I must be growing a little crazy. 
All that had gone before I could explain 
te myself as a mere train of thought, but 
this time it had come to me suddenly— 
uninvited, while my thoughts had been 
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busy elsewhere. This thing had appeared 
not to my brain but to my senses. I am 
not a believer in ghosts, but I am in the 
hallucinations of a weak mind, and my 
own explanation was in consequence not 
very satisfactory to myself. 

I tried to dismiss the incident, but it 
would not leave me; and later that same 
evening something else occurred that 
fixed it still clearer in my thoughts. I 
had taken out two or three books at 
random with which to amuse myself, and 
turning over the leaves of one of them, a 
volume of verses, by some obscure poet, 
I found its sentimental passages much 
scored and commented upon in pencil, as 
was common fifty years ago, as may be 
common now, for your Fleet Street cynic 
has not altered the world and its ways to 
quite the extent that he imagines. 

One poem in particular had evidently 
appealed greatly to the reader’s sympa- 
thies. It was the old, old story of the 
gallant who woos and rides away, leaving 
the maiden to weep. The poetry was 
poor, and at another time its convention- 
ality would have excited only my ridicule. 
But, reading it in conjunction with the 
quaint, naive notes scattered about its 
margins, I felt no inclination to jeer. 
These hackneyed stories that we laugh at 
are deep profundities to the many who 
find in them some shadow of their own 
sorrows, and she—for it was a woman’s 
handwriting—to whom this book belonged 
had loved its trite verses, because in them 
she had read her own heart. This, I tol’ 
myself, was her story also; a common 
enough story in life as in literature; but 
novel to those who live it. 

There was no reason for my connect- 
ing her with the original of the miniature, 
except, perhaps, a subtle relationship be- 
tween the thin nervous handwriting and 
the mobile features ; yet I felt instinctively 
they were one and the same, and that I was 
tracing, link by link, the history of my for- 
gotten friend. 

I felt urged to probe further, and next 
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morning, while my landlady was clearing 
away my breakfast things, I fenced round 
the subject once again. 

“‘By the way,” I said, “while I think 
of it, if I leave any books or papers here 
behind me, send them on at once. I have 
a knack of doing that sort of thing. I 
suppose,” I added, “ your lodgers often do 
leave some of their belongings behind 
them.” 

It sounded to myself a clumsy ruse. 
I wondered if she would suspect what 
was behind it. 

“Not often,” she answered; “ never, 
that I can remember, except in the case 
of one poor lady, who died here.” 

I glanced up quickly. “In this room ?” 
I asked. 

My landlady seemed troubled at my 
tone. “Well, not exactly in this very 
room. We carried her upstairs, but she 
died immediately. She was dying when 
she came here. I should not have taken 
her in, had I known. So many people 
are prejudiced against a house where 
death has occurred, as if there were 
anywhere it had not. It was not quite 
fair to us.” 

I did not speak for awhile, and the 
rattle of the plates and knives continued 
undisturbed. 

“What did.she leave here?” I asked at 
length. 

“ Oh, just a few books and photographs, 
and such-like small things that people 
bring with them to lodgings,” was the 
reply. ‘Her people promised to send 
for them, but they never did, and I 
suppose I forgot them. They were not 
of any value.” 

The woman turned as she was leaving 
the room. “It won’t drive you away, sir, 
I hope, what I have told you,” she said. 
“It all happened a long while dgo.” 

“Of course not,” I answered. ‘It 
interested me, that was all.” And the 
woman went out, closing the door behind 
her. 

So here was the explanation, if T chose 
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to accept it. I sat long that morning, 
wondering to myself whether things I had 
learnt to laugh at could be after all reali- 
ties. And a day or two afterwards I 
made a discovery that confirmed all my 
vague surmises, 

Rummaging through this same dusty 
book-case, I found in one of the ill-fitting 
drawers, beneath a heap of torn and 
tumbled books, a diary, belonging to the 
fifties, stuffed with many letters and shape- 
less flowers, pressed between stained 
pages; and there — for the writer of 
stories, tempted by human documents, is 
weak—in faded ink, brown and withered 
like the flowers, I read the story I already 
knew. 

Such a very old story it was, and so 
conventional. He was an artist—was ever 
story of this type written where the hero 
was not an artist ? They had been children 
together, loving each other without know- 
ing it, till one day it was revealed to 
them. Here is the entry :— 

“May 18th. I do not know what to 
say, or how I shall begin. Chris. loves 
me. I have been praying to God to 
make me worthy of him, and dancing 
round the room in my bare feet for fear 
of waking them below. He kissed my 
hands and clasped them round his neck, 
saying they were beautiful as the hands of 
a goddess, and he knelt and kissed them 
again. I am holding them before me 
and kissing them myself. I am glad they 
are so beautiful. O, God, why are you so 
good to me? Help me to be a true wife 
to him. Help me that I may never give 
him an instant’s pain! O, that I had 
more power of loving, that I might love 
him better,’—and thus foolish thoughts 
for many pages, but foolish thoughts of 
the kind that has kept this worn old 
world, hanging for so many ages in space, 
from turning sour. 

Later, in February, there is another 
entry that carries on the story :— 

“Chris. left this morning. He put a 
little packet into my hands at the last 
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moment, saying it was the most precious 
thing he possessed, and that when I 
looked at it I was to think of him who 
loved it. Of course I guessed what it 
was, but I did not open it till I was alone 
in my room. It is the picture of myself 
that he has been so secret about, but, oh, 
so beautiful. I wonder if I am really 
as beautiful as this. But I wish he had 
not made me look so sad. I am kissing 
the little lips. I love them, because he 
loved to kiss them. Oh, sweetheart! it 
will be long before you kiss them again. 
Of course, it was right for him to go, and 
I am glad he has be-n able to manage it. 
He could not study properly in this quiet 
country place, and now he will be able 
to go to Paris and Rome and he will be 
great. Even the stupid people here see 
how clever he is. But, oh, it will be so 
long before I see him again, my love! 
my king!” 

With each letter that comes from 
him, similar foolish rhapsodies are written 
down, but these letters, I gather, as I turn 
the pages, grow, after a while, colder and 
fewer, and a chill fear that dare not be 
pened creeps in among the words. 

“March t2th. Six weeks and no 
letter from Chris. and, oh dear, I am so 
hungry for one, for the last I have almost 
kissed to pieces. I suppose he will write 
more often when he gets to London. He 
is working hard, I know, and it is selfish 
of m2 to expect him to write more often ; 
but I would sit up all night for a week 
rather than miss writing to him. I sup- 
pose men are not like that. Oh, God 
help me—help me, whatever happens! 
How foolish I am to-night! He was 
always careless. I will punish him for it 
when he comes back, but not very much.” 
Truly enough a conventional story. 

Letters do come from him after that, 
but apparently they are less and less 
satisfactory, for the diary grows angry and 
bitter, and the faded writing is blotted at 
times with tears. Then towards the end 
of another year there comes this entry, 
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written in a hand of strange neatness and 
precision :— 

It is all over now. I am glad it is 
finished. I have written to him, giving 
him up. I have told him I have ceased 
to care for him, and that it is better we 
should both be free. It is best that way. 
He would have had to ask me to release 
him, and that would have given him pain. 
He was always gentle. Now he will be 
able to marry her with an easy conscience, 
and he need never know what I have 
suffered. She is more fitted for him than 
Iam_ I hope he will be happy. 1 think 
I have done the right thing.” 

A few lines follow, left blank, and then 
the writing is resumed, but in a stronger, 
more vehement hand. 

“Why do I lieto myself? I hate her! 
I would kill her if I could. I hope she 
will make him wretched, and that he will 
come to hate her as I do, and that she 
will die! Why did I let them persuade 
me to send that lying letter? He will 
show it to her, and she will see through it 
and laugh at me. I could have held him 
to his promise ; he could not have got out 
of it. What do I care about dignity, and 
womanliness, and right, and all the rest 
of the canting words! I want him. I 
want his kisses and his arms about me. 
He is. mine! He loved me once! I 
have only given him up because I 
thought it a fine thing to play the saint. 
It is only anacted lie. I would rather be 
evil and he loved me. Why do I deceive 
myself? I wanthim. 1 care for nothing 
else at the bottom of my heart—his love, 
his kisses!” And towards the end. 
“My God, what am I saying! Have I 
no shame, no strength? Oh God, help 
me !” : 

And there the diary closes. 

I looked among the letters, lying 
between the pages of the book. Most 
of them were signed simply “Chris.” or 
“Christopher.” But one gave his name 
in full, and it was a name I know well as 
that of a famous man whose hand I have 
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often shaken. I thought of his hard- 
featured, handsome wife, and of his great 
chill place, half house, half exhibition, in 
Kensington, filled constantly with its 
smart, chattering set, among whom he 
seemed always to be the uninvited guest ; 
of his weary face and bitter tongue, and 
thinking thus, there rose up before me 
the sweet, sad face of the woman of the 
miniature, and, meeting her eyes, as she 
smiled at me from out of the shadows, I 
looked at her my wonder. 

I took the miniature from its shelf. 
There would be no harm now in learning 
her name. So I stood with it in my 
hand till a little later my landlady entered 
to lay the cloth. 
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“T tumbled this out of your book- 
case,” I said, “in reaching down some 
books. It is someone I know—someone 
I have met, but I cannot think where. 
Do you know who it is?” 

The woman took it from my hand, 
anda faint flush crossed her withered face. 

“T had lost it,” she answered. “I 
never thought of looking there. It’s a 
portrait of myself, painted years ago by 
a friend.” 

I looked from her to the miniature, 
as she stood among the shadows, with 
the lamplight falling on her face, and 
saw her, perhaps, for the first time. 

“How stupid of me,” I answered. 
“Yes, I see the likeness now.” 
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XLII. 
THE DERVISH AND “SHERLOCK HOLMES.” 


HE original “Sherlock Holmes” 
must have been a certain der- 
vish, who, travelling alone in 
the desert, met two merchants 

who had lost a camel. It is an old story, 

classic I believe, and that is all I know 
of its origin. I came across it in a printed 
volume of £xfracts, as miscellaneous in 
its way as these Revelations of an Album. 

“You have lost a camel,” said the der- 

vish. “We have indeed,” they answered. 

“ Was he not blind in his right eye and 

lame in his left leg?” ‘“ He was,” replied 

the merchants. “Had he lost a front 
tooth?” “He had,” they said. ‘‘ And 
was he not loaded with honey on one 
side and wheat on the other;” asked 
the dervish. “Most certainly,” they 
answered, “and as you have seen the beast 
so lately, and marked him so particularly, 
you can no doubt conduct us to where he 
is.” “ My friends,” replied the dervish, “I 
have not seen your camel, or ever heard 
of him but from you.” ‘A nice story to 
tell,” said the merchants ; “ but where are 
the jewels which formed a part of his 
cargo?” “I have neither seen your 
camel nor your jewels,” replied the dervish. 

On this they seized him and hurried 

him before the Cadi. He was searched. 

Nothing of value was found on his person. 

Nor was any evidence offered that could 

convict him of falsity or theft. Thereupon 

they sought to indict him as a sorcerer. 

Before taking action, however, they per- 

mitted him to address the Court. ‘“ Ihave 
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been much amused with your surprise,” 
he said, “and own that there has been 
some ground for your suspicions ; but I 
have lived long and alone, and I find 
ample scope for observation in the desert. 
I knew that I had crossed the track of a 
camel that had strayed from its owner 
because I saw no mark of any human 
footstep on the same route ; I knew that 
the animal was blind in one eye, because it 
had cropped the herbage only on one side 
of its path ; and I perceived that it was 
lame in one leg from the faint impression 
that particular foot had produced upon the 
sand; I concluded the animal had lost 
one tooth, because wherever it had grazed 
a small tuft of herbage was left uninjured 
in the centre of its bite. As to that which 
formed the burden of the beast, the busy 
ants informed me that it was corn on one 
side, and the clustering flies that it was 
honey on the other.” 

‘““A Detective on Detective Stories,” 
in Cassel’s Magazine, has made short 
work of the romantic police official of 
fiction. Recently a famous detective of 
Chicago confessed to the tameness and 
commonplace of his professional ex- 
periences. The greatest “detective suc- 
cesses,” he avowed, were the result of 
accident or unsought information. Many 
an entranced reader of idealised Police 
Gazette stories will encourage a grudge 
against writers who thus endeavour to 
destroy their illusions. For my own part, 
I prefer to imagine the detective a man 
of such exceptional parts as that wise old 
dervish of the desert. “What eloquence 
earnestness gives!” is one of the best 
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French lines in Tom ‘Taylor's Anglo- 
French plays. Earnestness and _ treat- 
ment make for conviction in story-telling. 
In no recent work is this so well illus- 
trated as in the fables of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes.” Without these forces Dr. 
Conan Doyle's detective would be little 
short of burlesque. It says  every- 
thing for the popularity of Dr. Doyle’s 
book that “Sherlock Holmes” has be- 
come a synonym for “ detective”; that 
Punch has found his reward in a travesty 
of the dervish’s successor ; and that one 
of the raciest of modern burlesques was a 
contribution to topical plays at the Court 
Theatre by Messrs. Brookfield and Hicks. 
It has been left, however, to the Boston 
Record to exploit all the subtleties of the 
Doyle method with perfect friendliness. 
The author was lecturing in America. He 
arrived, unannounced and unattended, at 
Boston by express from Albany. ‘You 
may take me to Young’s Hotel, or 
Parker’s, perhaps,” he said to the intelli- 
gent hackman. “ Pardon me,” was the 
reply, “but I think you will find your 
agent, Major Pond, waiting for you at 
Parker’s.” Doyle hesitated fora moment, 
and then took his seat. Pulling up at 
Parker’s, the pleasant-looking traveller 
took out his purse. “If it is not an in- 
trusion, sir,” said the cabman, “I should 
much prefer a ticket for your lecture ; if 
you have not a ticket, your visiting-card 
with a line in pencil will no doubt be 
honoured by your agent.” Thereupon 
Doyle is said to have been inwardly 
moved. ‘Look here, I am not accus- 
tomed to be beaten at my own tricks,” 
he said, almost gruffly ; “tell me how you 
knew me, my business, my agent, and 
the rest, and you shall have tickets for 
your entire family, and a pocketful of 
cigars besides.” 

“ Of course,” said the Bostonian hack- 
man, as Dr. Doyle lighted a fresh cigar, 
and leaned against the door-post of the 
Parker House, ‘‘we all knew that you 
were coming on this train—that is, all the 
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members of our Cxbmen’s Literary 
Guild,” was the half-apologetic reply. 
“ As it happens, Iam the only member on 
duty at this station this morning, and I 
had that advantage. If you will excuse 
other personal remarks, your coat lapels 
are badly twisted downward, where they 
have been grasped by the pertinacious 
New York reporters. Your hair has the 
Quakerish cut of a Philadelphia barber ; 
and your hat, battered at the brim in 
front, shows where you have tightly grasped 
it in the struggle to stand your ground at 
a Chicago literary luncheon. Your right 
over-shoe has a large block of Buffalo 
mud just under the instep, the odour of a 
Utica cigar hangs about your eclothing, 
and the overcoat itself shows the slovenly 
brushing of the porters on the sleeper-cars 
from Albany. The crumbs of dough-nut 
on the top of your bag—pardon me, your 
luggage—could only have come there in 
Springfield, and stencilled upon the very 
end of the ‘Gladstone,’ in fairly plain 
lettering, is the name of ‘ Conan Doyle.’” 

“Now I know where Sherlock Holmes 
went to when he died,” said the great de- 
tective story-teller. ‘That leaves me free 
to write another set of adventures ; but 
they must be confined to the locality of 
Boston, Massachusetts.” 

It created a flutter among the world- 
wide circles that love “the detective 
novel,” with which Dr. Conan Doyle's 
name is associated somewhat to the 
detriment of his more brilliant literary 
laurels, when it was announced that 
“Sherlock Holmes” was on his last 
legs. William Fox, of Zhe Gay World, 
whom I have occasionally quoted in 
Cigarette Papers, lived in fiction be- 
fore “Sherlock Holmes,” but he had 
neither the genius nor the audacity of 
Doyle's scientific detective. The time 
came when “Sherlock Holmes” had to 
die. His author decreed that the world 
had had enough of him. The world 
did not say so; but Doyle would have it 
so, and slew him. ‘The death of “ Sher- 
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lock Holmes ” was tragic. Mrs. Proudie’s 
end was comic. The story of her demise 
was originally told by Mr. Walter Herries 
Pollock. ‘Trollope was by no means,” 
said Pollock, ‘‘ given to talking of his own 
accord about his work, past and present ; 
indeed, I do not remember to have heard 
him do so, except when he was writing 
The Last Chronicle of Barset,and he took 
an opportunity of observing that there was 
an end of Mrs. Proudie. Being asked 
‘why,’ he replied that he had been writing 
at his club, and that round the fireplace 
was gathered a group of young clergy- 
men. They were talking about Zhe Last 
Chronicle, and it was impossible for him to 
avoid hearing what they said. They spoke 
of the work in high praise, but they all 
agreed as to one point, that Mrs. Proudie 
was becoming an intolerable nuisance.” 
“What did you do?” Pollock asked. 
“Well,” Trollope replied, “I hesitated a 
good deal what to do. But finally I went 
up to them and said, ‘I could not help 
hearing what you said, and I am much 
obliged to you. I am Anthony Trollope, 
and I'll go home at once and kill Mrs. 
Proudie.’” 

A great deal might be said about the 
feelings of novelists as to the fate of their 
creations. A reader of Zhrough One Ad- 
ministration asked Mrs. Burnett how she 
could have made up her mind to kill 
Tredennis. “ Well,” she replied, ‘“ I wrote 
two conclusions. First I killed both, but 
that would not do, and there was nothing 
for it but to kill the soldier. It broke my 
heart, for I loved that man; but he had 
to die.” Which recalls what Charles 
Dickens said to Lady Blessington of Zhe 
Chimes: “ All my affections and passions 
got twined and knotted up in the story, 
and I became as haggard as a murderer 
long before I wrote the last words.” And 
when he had finished the story, he con- 
fessed that he had indulged in what women 
call a good cry. Anthony Trollope's 
feelings could not have been seriously 
bound up in his characters, or he would 
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never have allowed those chattering 
youngsters at the club to have moved 
him homicidally against Mrs. Proudie. 


XLII. 
THE THORNY PAHS OF ART. 

There are few authors of distinction 
who have not, in the days of their novi- 
tiate, been repulsed where they should 
have met with encouraging appreciation ; 
scarcely a great book that has not, tu 
begin with, been rejected by more than 
one eminent publisher. Yet it is difti- 
cult to understand how Macmillans could 
have rejected the novel which made the 
name of Stanley Weyman famous ; for 
these are the days when. publishers’ 
readers, editors, log-rollers, speculators 
in paper and print, are looking out for 
the new writer, the coming writer, the 
young writer, who may owe his success 
to their assistance, and the first-fruits 
of whose distinction are to be gathered 
by his discoverers. Established writers 
are left to their own clientele, to the pub- 
lishers who know them, to the magazines 
and newspapers that find a_ steady 
and permanent reward in their work ; 
it is the clever young woman, the 
unknown young man, the struggling 
genius they are all looking for—the 
needle in the bottle of hay. It is the 
same in America as in England. Over 
yonaer Mr. Howells, over here Mr. 
Andrew Lang are the chief hunters, 
and now and then they verily believe 
their search has been successful. This 
makes it all the more remarkable that 
Stanley Weyman should have slipped 
through the trawl-nets of publishers and 
editors, for the novel appeared in the 
Linglish Illustrated Magazine, which was 
the property of Messrs. Macmillan. Their 
editor, Mr. Comyns-Carr, had accep- 
ted A Gentleman of France for the 
pages of that periodical. It ran along 
with other serials, and was mentioned 
in the ordinary way by monthly reviewers, 
but no editorial search-light fell upon 
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its pages, no professional critic or secret 
hunter after genius noted it. It had not, I 
suppose, made the fortune of the maga- 
zine, which would hurt it in the esti- 
mation of the counting-house; though 
I have known more than one admirable 
story that has failed distinctly in this re- 
spect. It was a sad blow to Weyman that 
the publishers of the magazine in which his 
story had gone forth to the world did not 
think it good enough to be republished in 
volume form. Nor was their editor less 
chagrined, believing that he had fathered 
for them a really fine story ; and so the 
novel went on approval to Cassells, and 
everybody knows the rest. A Gentleman 
of France made money enough to pay a 
very large dividend on the business out- 
lay of Cassells. It was no mere current 
success. No sexual probiem was scanned 
in its pages, no young person’s curiosity 
was piqued by journalistic protests against 
its impropriety. It was a bright, honest, 
admirably written and __ entertaining 
romance; yet even after it had passed 
the severe ordeal of serial publication 
it went abegging for a publisher. 
There is one thing to be said for the 
literary gentlemen who select the manu- 
scripts which they think likely to be 
profitable to the philanthropic traders 
who deal in books and authors; they 
do not appear to encourage the cry 
of “Art for Art’s sake,” which is be- 
ginning to be heard in the land. We 
are taking many things from America 
just now, except the common-sense of our 
cousins. It seems that Mr. Howells is 
the author of the new gospel that men 
and women should not write for money— 
that Art should not be paid for. When 
a man sets out to preach a new morality, 
we are apt to enquire how it is with him- 
self. Mr. Howells was the literary editor 
of Harper's Magazine, at a salary, it is 
said, of £2,000 a year, until he relin- 
quished the position for a better one. He 
has received and is receiving very large 
sums for his books, and collects, for his 
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contributions to miscellaneous literature, 
a remuneration that is princely. Mr. 
Howells would be the last man in the 
world to say that his work is not art, and, 
as one of his admirers, I should em- 
phatically contradict even a publisher's 
reader if he advanced such a proposi- 
tion. Then what is all this nonsense 
about unpaid art and feeless poets? 
The greatest poet of all time said the 
labourer was worthy of his hire, and He 
spoke of the apostles, who preached better 
and wrote better than any man of these 
days, not even excepting Mr. Howells. 
For a moment I wondered if this writing 
for the mere love of it, and Art for Art’s 
sake, was a new fad of the new school 
of authors so-called; but Mr. Zangwill, 
Mr. Jerome, Mr. Conan Doyle, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, and even Miss Marie Corelli, pride 
themselves on their business capacity, 
and it is the boast of one of London’s 
newest magazine editors that he has given 
Mr. Rudyard Kipiing his own terms for 
three short “ Barrack Room Ballads,” and 
the money is three hundred guineas. 
But, after all, what is that? Mr. “ Bill 
Nye,” the American humourist, at one 
time received from an American syndi- 
cate over £100 a week for a Sunday 
letter. No wonder Mr. Waldorf Astor 
with a light heart cabled to Sir Douglas 
Straight, “Secure Kipling at the terms 
named.” 

The disabilities of the literary life, the 
vicissitudes of books, the accidental su - 
cesses of authors, the element of chance 
that enters into the reward of letters, are 
continually receiving fresh and striking 
illustrations. ‘The newspapers and maga- 
zines are full of modern instances, not 
the least remarkable being incidents in 
the careers of Ian Maclaren, George Mere- 
dith, Hall Caine, Clark Russell, Olive 
Schreiner, Rider Haggard, and _ other 
writers of current literature; and who 
can forget the pathetic story of rejection 
and insult which Professor Herkomer 
suffered at the hands of an art publisher? 
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One hopes and believes that “the wicked 
publisher” is a mere outsider. There 
are many historical instances of generosity 
in publishers’ dealings with authors ; and 
once in a way a publisher has gone bank- 
rupt. Only recently, the great house of 
Smith and Elder confessed to a loss of 
£4,000 on one book alone. While ad- 
miring his work, and recognising the 
genius of it, 
one may be 
pardoned for 
wondering 
what would 
have been 
Blackmore’s 
fate, as an 
author, had 
not a sym- 
pathetic pub- 
lisher and a 
royal mar- 
riage come to 
hisaid. Lorna 
Doone. which 
made his re- 
putation, was 
a failure on 
its first pub- 
lication. Mr. 
Sampson Low 
thought it a 
great novel, 
and he gave 
it a fresh 
chance when 
it seemed to 
be dead ;_ he reissued it, with new adver- 
tisements, on the eve of the marriage of 
the Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne. The similarity of the names, 
Lorne and Lorna, attracted attention ; 
the public was in a different mood from 
that which governed them when Lorna 
Doone was originally published, and the 
novel took its rightful place in the litera- 
ture of the time. 

But the world is only once in a way 
endowed with a novel of such striking 
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merit as Lorna Doone, though it is quite 
possible that posterity, passing over many 
of the popular works of the present 
time, will discover among to-day’s fail- 
ures some neglected gem that may 
shine throughout the ages.  Posterity, 
it must be admitted, will have tremen- 
dous piles of rubbish as well as good 
things to rummage among in search of 
that gem, 
which lies, 
no doubt, 
in some for- 
gotten cor- 
ner, having 
had no en- 
thusiastic cri- 
tic todiscover 
it, no enter- 
prising pub- 
lisher to push 
it, the author 
himself des- 
titute of the 
modern busi- 
ness knack of 
informing the 
world how 
clever he is; 
or, as America 
would put it, 
the courage 
to stand on 
the side-walk, 
beating his 
breast, and 
telling the 
passers-by that he is a devil of a fellow. 


XLIV. 
WALT WHITMAN. 

Memory has curious freaks. Charles 
Reade wore very wide baggy trousers. It 
was John Hollingshead who said that it was 
ashame, while the poor needed food, that 
a man should be so extravagant in trou- 
serings. When the assassin attacked Se- 
ward, the American statesman remarked 
the colour of the man’s neckerchief. Meet- 
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ing Walt Whitman for the first time, I 
recalled Reade’'s pantaloons and remem- 
bered the serio-comic reflection of Holl- 
ingshead. It was at the poet’s humble 
home, and ona bright sunny day. The 
general looseness of his apparel struck 
me, the limp ample pantaloons, the long 
grey abundant coat, the negligently-tied 
neckerchief. I was introduced by Whit- 
man’s generous friend Mr. Thomas Don- 
alison, who has recently written his 
biography. Mr. Donaldson is a collector 
of all kinds of curiosities, the chairs Presi- 
deats of the United States have sat in, 
the dishes they have used at dinner, and 
many more important and _ interesting 
mementos of the social and political 
world, not forgetting examples of natural 
marvels, and antiquarian relics; and if 
my instincts had been less reverent than 
they are, I could have found myself specu- 
lating on a not very remote future, when 
some other Donaldson might supplement 
the mummies of Egypt with notable 
American specimens. ‘There was a kind 
of admiring pride in the way in which Mr. 
Donaldson exhibited his famous friend to 
a certain famous Englishman, who was 
one of the company on the occasion of 
my visit. Whitman, from his gaunt, grey 
height, beamed mildly upon us and looked 
the picture of gentle amiability. There 
was not the slightest token, in his manner 
or appearance, of the egotism that crops 
up in his writings. He talked in a quiet, 
unostentatious way, of his work ; expressed 
great pleasure at its appreciation in Eng- 
land ; referred to the many kind messages 
he had received from over the sea; did 
not think he should do much more ; felt 
he was an old man physically, but was 
alive in his heart and brain. He spoke 
of Tennyson with a gentle enthusiasm, 
and said nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than to pay the Laureate a visit. 
We sat on a seat outside his little house. 
It was in the Fall; the weather was fine 
and genial. ‘The old man seemed part of 
the rural picture. In his modest, quiet 
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manner, and the way he listened to others, 
he reminded me of Charles Reade. Ameri- 
cans who did not know him were always 
inclined to regard Charles Reade as over- 
bearing, noisy, masterful. Perhaps he 
was, now and then, when he had a pen in 
his hand ; but in conversation, at home 
or abroad, Charles Reade was singularly 
unostentatious. He was always anxious 
to learn ; liked to talk to experts on their 
own subjects ; in his own house was most 
gentle and sweet. 

The poet knew that his career was 
ended. It seemed as if he watched and 
waited, looking away, beyond his village 
to the horizon. I can see him now, sit- 
ting yonder, by the portals of his house, 
and feeling more than he could express. 
He has written words that burn and 
thoughts that breathe, and some that are 
of the earth, earthy, and of the dirt, dirty. 
If ever editor might be forgiven for send- 
ing forth an expurgated edition of a poet’s 
work, it would be in the case of Walt 
Whitman. He was “a child of Nature,” 
Sir Edwin Arnold claims; on which ac- 
count he had to have his way. He sat on 
the verge, as it were, when he talked to 
me of his admiring friends in England ; 
and a year or two later he passed away. 
It were easy to imagine him on the even- 
ing of the day apostrophising himself in 
his own eloquent words :— 


‘© Now finale to the shore ; 

Now, land and life, farewell ; 

Now, Voyager, depart (much for thee is yet in 
store) 5 

Often enough hast thou adventured o'er the 
seas, 

Cautiously cruising, studying the charts, 

Duly again to port and hawser’s tie returning ; 

But now obey thy cherish’d secret wish, 

Embrace thy friends, leave all in order, 

To port and hawser's tie no more returning, 

Depart upon thy endless cruise, Old Sailor.” 


Walt Whitman is compared by some of 
his admirers with Tennyson. They flat- 
tered the American poet, whether they 
thought him like Tord Tennyson morally, 
physically, or intellectually. Lord Tenny- 
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son’s muse is as pure as it is noble. 
Walt Whitman’s poems were interdicted 
by the State of Massachusetts. It goes 
without saying that Whitman is a poet. 
The two.men had striking and impressive 
heads, but they were not alike in counten- 
ance, they were not similar in physique. 
Both had high foreheads, both lank grey 
hair. Tennyson was not known for his 
prose writings. Whitman’s best book is 
probably his volume of letters and essays. 
Sir Edwin Arnold thought Whitman one 
of the handsomest men he ever saw, and 
regards him as one of the greatest of 
American writers. 

Mr. Donaldson himself is a celebrity. 
He is rich, has been in his time a bold 
and successful speculator. With a keen 
love of Art, and a curious taste for 
relics, he has ransacked the world to fill 
his private museum. He knows every- 
body worth knowing, and keeps a diary. 
It is said that he never goes to bed until 
he has posted up the day’s records, private 
and public. His ambition is to be the 
Pepys of the United States. He will leave 
his book asa legacy to posterity. ‘Witha 
waggish twinkle in his blue eyes,” he is re- 
ported to have said toa Mew York World 
representative, as far back as 1884, “I don’t 
propose to have my Diary printed until I 
am dead; if I were to make it public while 
I live I am quite certain that I should not 
be alive very long afterwards.” Seeing that 
Mr. Donaldson has lived for years behind 
the scenes of political and journalistic life, 
and has been on intimate terms with the 
leading statesmen of Washington, his diary 
will no doubt contain some startling per- 
sonal revelations. Evidently a man of most 
kindly instincts, though a pronounced 
hater of shams and an active politician, 
Mr. Donaldson, of Philadelphia, may be 
said to have played the part of Providence 
to the poet ; and in his biography of Whit- 
man gives an account of a useful gift that 
he was instrumental in providing at a 
time when Whitman found it difficult to 
walk. It was a horse and buggy. Mr. 
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Donaldson was at the window of the 
poet’s cottage when the subscription 
vehicle was driven to the door. ‘ How 
comfortable it looks,” Mr. Whitman ex- 
claimed of the carriage, not dreaming of 
itsownership. ‘Yes, it does look comfort- 
able ; it is yours,” said Mr. Donaldson. 
And then he drew out of his pocket a purse 
of a hundred and fifty dollars, the unex- 
pended balance, and gave it to his old 
friend, who wept. “I left soon after,” 
says Mr. Donaldson, “but I heard that a 
buggy was seen speeding at a fearful rate 
through the town for a long time before 
dark, driven by a venerable man.” 

If English critics are divided in opinion 
upon the merits of Walt Whitman’s muse, 
he had no doubt that, while England was 
“among the greatest lands in political free- 
dom, or the idea of it, and in stalwart per- 
sonal character, the spirit of English litera- 
ture is not great, at least is not greatest” — 
and its products no models for American 
writers. ‘* With the exception of Shakes- 
peare, there is no first-class genius in that 
literature.” He was a young man when 
he wrote this, and could hardly have read 
enough to justify his predilection for “the 
literatures of Italy, Spain, France, and 
Germany.” Whitman, however, is not 
alone among his countrymen in discount- 
ing the poetic and literary genius of the 
Old Country. The outcome of family 
jealousy, it implies no ill-will on the part 
of a native author who thinks America 
sufficiently advanced, not only to compare 
her literature with our own, but to dis- 
criminate between ours and that of Con- 
tinental nations. One gathers, from a 
note in Specimen Days, that Walt Whit- 
man found English literature tame and 
conventional, sombre and _passionless, 
lacking in the nude expressions of the 
emotions, heart-yearnings, plain thoughts 
in plain words, and so on. And yet there 
are books in the language that set what 
are called “the proprieties ” at naught ; 
and if he had lived a few years longer 
Whitman might have seen Massachusetts 
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An ‘‘At Home’’ at the old Olympic Theatre. 


tolerating the reissue of English novels 
that might rival, both in plain words and 
odorous suggestion, the most frank, out- 
spoken, and unpoetic of his Blades of 
Grass. 


XLV. 
BEHIND TIIE SCENES. 


It is to be feared that the theatre has 
lost much of the charm that belonged to 
it before the interviewer unveiled its 
mysteries and the actor-manager made his 
stage the common ground of social gather- 
ings. An old friend confessed to me that 


he never recovered the shock of a dis- 
covery which he made as a boy on the 
occasion of being introduced for the 
first time to an actor. ‘ Where do you go 
after you are killed in the third act?” he 
asked him. ‘Oh, I generally go round 
to the Star and have a drink.” ‘‘ Never 
more,” said my friend, “was the stage 
the same wonderland it had been to me ; 
it took me years to forget the pot of 
porter that I afterwards discovered to be 
his favourite liquor.” 

‘The bull’s-eye of the Press has flung 
its light into every corner of the stage, 


and it takes a strong play and a powerful 
actor to keep first-nighters from letting 
their imagination wander after the actors 
to their dressing-rooms.and to their final 
drinks at the Star. 

Any unsophisticated spectator of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s comedy of Zhe 
Bauble Shop would have been consider- 
ably bewildered if he could have con- 
tinued in his seat until the curtain, having 
gone down on the last act of the play, had 
risen ten minutes later on the oneact 
piece that followed. He had seen a 
chapter of the world’s romance accord- 
ing to Mr. Jones; but here was the 
reality—Mr. Charles Wyndham receiving 
his friends. The unsophisticated spectator 
had only just seen him as the disgraced 
leader of the Commons snatching from 
his troubles the solace of family recon- 
ciliation, when here he was himself the 
enterprising impressario, the actor-manager 
playing the part of the gracious host, 
entertaining real guests on the very stage 
which ten minutes previously had been 
his house in Piccadilly, not to mention 
also his private room at Westminster as 
leader of the House of Commons. And 
what an unusual and surprising company it 
would have been to the unsophisticated 
looker-on! He would have understood 
that Mr. Beerbohm Tree was giving new 
and startling life to the character of a 
romantic Jew in the days of ‘‘ Hypatia”; 
yet hére he was on the Criterion stage to 
congratulate his fellow-actor on his suc- 
cess as Lord Clivebrooke in the most 
“up-to-date” of comedies. Mr. Lucy, 
too, from Zhe Daily News or Punch, or 
both, was here chatting with Mrs. G. A. 
Sala, who was telling him all about her 
husband’s latest experiences in Rome. 
Then there were the newly-married Mr. 
and Mrs. Kinloch Cooke complimenting 
the author of the play; and Miss and Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., wondering how 
author and actors, on so smalla stage, could 
give the faintest idea of the working of a 
party fight at St. Stephen’s. The amazed 
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auditor would. also see Mr. Goschen 
chatting with the author of the newest 
novel, and Lord Randolph Churchill 
standing at the wing, as if waiting his cue 
to go on and transform the lively and 
informal gathering into a political demon- 
stration. There would not have been 
wanting materials for an outbreak, seeing 
that all sides were sufficiently represented 
to make things ‘‘hum,” as they say in the 
States. There were County Councillors, 
Editors, Socialists, and Satirists; leavened, 
however, by the presence of ladies, in- 
cluding several titled dames, and Miss 
Mary Moore, the heroine of the play. 
And so the drama of real life passed 
off as agreeably as the counterfeit pre- 
sentment. By-and-bye, the unsophisti- 
cated auditor would be bowed out, the 
empty stalls draped in calico, and the 
house gradually emptied and left to the 
solitary tread of the night-watchman ; and 
there an end until the next performance, 
with the same actors as before for the 
mimicry of life, but with a general disper- 
sion of the other actors on life’s real 
stage: “Thus runs the-world away.” 
This excursion behind the footlights 
at the Criterion, an ordinary function 
of first nights nowadays, brings back to 
me the remembrance of, I believe, the 
first of these now familiar encroach- 
ments upon what should be a mysterious 
world of romance. It was certainly 
unique in my experience of the stage. 
The year was 1877, the month July, the 
waning of the season, when, however, 
artistic London was still in town. Strug- 
gling through a block of carriages and 
cabs in Wych Street, identified in fact 
and fiction as one of the landmarks in 
the extraordinary career of Jack Sheppard, 
I pull up at the insignificant portals but 
luxuriously appointed Olympic Theatre, 
then under the management of Mr. 
Henry Neville, and “ financed,” as we 
say in these latter days, by that generous 
patron of the stage, Lord Londesborough. 
I have an “ At Home” card of invitation 
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to afternoon tea on the stage from the 
acting-manager, Mr. George Coleman. 
They were quite a family party in those 
days, the personnel of the famous little 
Wych Street house. It is five o’clock, The 
hall of the theatre is lighted. I lead the 
lady on my arm through a narrow way, 
past the stalls, behind private boxes, — 
and presently emerge upon the stage 
among an animated crowd of well- 
dressed and interesting people. The 
drop-curtain is down, shutting off 
the gloom of the empty audi- 
torium, and the stage has been 
converted, for the nonce, into 
a handsome salon, while the 
green-room beyond is set apart 
for refreshments. This sad/e a 
manger is prettily de- 
corated. The tea and 
coffee are delicious, 
the champagne - cup 
calculated to quicken 
the appreciative fa- 
culties, and there is 
chicken salad almost 
as good as they make 
it in America, where 
it is a national dish. 
The great managers 
of the London thea- 
tres had not yet been 
twitted with sinister 
and traitorous de- 
signs upon inoffen- 
sive critics. One had 
not yet heard of the 
insidious influences 
of chicken and cham. 
pagne. We have become much more so- 
phisticated within the last twenty years. 
On this pleasant afternoon of a long 
past July there is a grand piano on the 
stage; and Mrs: Edna Hall, a handsome 
and popular young lady whom I met only 
a year or two ago in Boston (U.S.), is 
singing as we center, to be graciously 
received by our smiling host. Mr. George 
Coleman, the pink of courtesy. who is 
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guarding the entrance to the stage that 
new-comers may not interfere with the 
music, as they push their way through the 
outer corridors. Miss Fanny Davenport, 
of the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 
is presently the centre of a group of 
admirers—a very beautiful woman, her 
simple toilette of black silk 
and cashmere being an ad- 
mirable foil to the ample and 
robust charms of a genial 
personality. Miss Davenport, 
they say, left New York in a 
veritable shower of tributary 
roses, and found her state- 
room on the steamer 
a perfect bower. 
Lady Perkins is here, 
and having an en- 
counter of wit with 
Mr. Dion Boucicault, 
and the ever young 
and gallant Planché, 
Somerset Herald, 
dramatist, poet, and 
everybody’s friend. 
Miss Braddon and 
her husbandand pub- 


Miss Fanny Davenport. 


lisher are asking Miss Davenport, who has 
by general consent been elected the special 
guest of the day, to Lichfield House, 
which on summer Sundays was the ren- 
dezvous of the choicest spirits of Upper 
Bohemia. Then the talk is interrupted 
by Miss Philp, who sings her popular 
setting of Kinglake’s lovely words, ‘‘When 
all the World was Young,” accompanied 
on the piano by Dr. Pittman. Presently, 
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Mrs. Seymour arrives, and is besieged 
with questious about Charles Reade, 
whom she has left at Margate in rather 
poor health. But he is much better, and 
so we all breathe freely once more. Mr. 
F. C. Broughton, a somewhat dilettanti 
young journalist (who died not long since 
on his way to Australia, whither he had 
been ordered for the benefit of his health), 
finds plenty of entertainment in devoting 
himself to the little girlish eccentricities 
of the youngest actress on the stage. It 
was well-known to his friends that Brough- 
ton was despairingly in love with Miss 
Lydia Foote, who being.“ married to her 
Art” did not see her way to take another 
partner. One may mention this detail 
of two lives, now that both are gone 
where there is no giving or taking in 
marriage. It was apathetic circumstance 
in Broughton’s career, this disappoint- 
ment ; he never got the better of it. He 
was young, had a sentimental feeling for 
the Arts, a pretty gift of rhyming, and 
thought all the world of Fleet Street. 
His friends loved him the more that 
they knew his secret. He was one of 
those amiable, soft-hearted little fellows 
to whom everybody wants to be kind. 
He was a shrewd and honest critic, as 
the old files of Zhe Hornet can testify, 
but you always knew pretty well what he 
would say about Lydia Foote. He never 
understood that his friends were cognizant 
of his disappointment, nor, I think, did he 
again approach the charming actress with 
matrimonial views, after he quite realised 
that she had “married her Art.” After 
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all, Art, money, success, fame, are tran- 
sitory substitutes for the honest partner- 
ship ofa pure and unselfish love ; it is the 
best incentive to work, and the safest 
alliance against ill-fortune. This is more 
or less a heresy, I believe, in the estima- 
tion of the new philosophy ; but it will 
wash, and the new philosophy is beyond 
the most cleansing of soaps. 

It is in the nature and form of these 
“ revelations” that one should be discur- 
sive ; and all this time I have left Mr. 
Henry Neville reciting a ballad touching 
the untimely demise of Little Ned, or 
some other wonderful phenomenon. He 
gives out the lines as if they were of 
Shakesperian value, and you begin to 
think the ballad is really poetic. Henry 
Neville was in the heyday of his powers 
at that time, a romantic actor with all the 
best traditions of the old school judiciously 
filtered through his own intelligence, and 
converted to artistic purpose. Handsome, 
with a natural grace of manner, Neville 
was one of the most earnest and con- 
vincing actors of his day, and “even 
now,” to quote an expert in the art, ‘‘while 
he can give our best actors points, he could 
look as young as some of the youngest, 
and make love with an assumption of 
passion that would put them to shame, 
with their fears of being natural and 
human and the impossibility of being 
one or the other.” He did not mention 
names; neither do I. We all know 


that we have a few promising young 
men on the stage, and we ‘“‘hope for the 
best.” 


(From the painting by F. Sonlacroix.) 
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AN EXPRESS TRAIN. 


BY ZORIN. 


(SPECIALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN FOR “THF IDLER” BY NADINE 
YARINTZOFF.) 


rt NE day I happened 
to be strolling about 
the goods station in 
Moscow. Wishing 
to light my cigarette, I asked one of 
the signalmen for a match. When he 
had complied with my request we had 
a little chat together, upon which he 
showed me a manuscript he had just 
found on the rails. Glancing through it 
I noticed that it contained a rather pe- 
culiar story. Giving the man a tip, I 
became the possessor of it. Here are the 
contents. 


I shall never forget that night! Not 
mentioning that the moments I lived 
through seemed to me an eternity, but the 
event itself was so extraordinary that even 
now it seems to me incredible. Latterly, 
having spent most of my time in railway 
carriages, and having read everything that 
is sold at the stations, I had mever come 
across anything more striking, even among 
the translations from the French. In leisure 
moments I myself thought to make use of 
it in writing a story. I had even visions of 
thrilling titles for it, such as “Oh, Night of 
Torments !” or “In the Jaws of Death.” 
But of that later ; now I will simply put 
down the facts in my diary. Of course, it 
is only for myself, as I shouldn’t like to 
appear in print in the part that I played in 
this adventure. But then I need only 
replace myself by a fictitious personage. 
Now I shail write everything down as it is 
fresh in my memory. 

I hired a post-coach at 10 o’clock at 
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night from the hotel “Green Snake” in 
the town R—— to fly to the small station 
of the K—— line. I say “fly” because 
in reality I should have left half an hour 
earlier, But, having successfully defended 
a cashier who had robbed a bank, I was 
so triumphant that it was pleasant for 
me to remain as long as possible in the 
company of the witnesses of my success. 

Besides, I had to settle accounts with my 
client, to whom my debating talents cost 
about 15,000 roubles. Thisdefence was in- 
deed a brilliant one: the cheque had been 
forged by my client’s own hand, and yet, 
thanks to me, his sentence was “Not 
Guilty.” To tell the truth, congratulations 
were wired to me from Moscow and Peters- 
burg from all the celebrated barristers. 

But I am wandering from my subject. 

I was in a great hurry, because the next 
morning I had a very agreeable case in 
hand. I was invited by a stupid old lady 
to help her to get her inheritance. It 
belonged to her indisputably, but she 
imagined that, being a helpless female and 
an orphan, she would be cheated out of 
it by the law. She was to receive 300,000 
roubles, and the crumbs that were to fall to 
my lot would amount to 45,000 roubles. 

The night was pitch dark. The rumbling 
of thunder was heard in the distance. The 
steppe appeared endless, lit up now and 
again by flashes of lightning. 

The storm grew stronger every minute. 
Heavy drops of rain fell down,and the cold 
wind howled over the dark, vast steppe. 
But I felt neither cold nor wind, nor the 
jolting of the carriage on the rough road. 
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Only one idea was present to me, that of 
the nice sum of 45,000 roubles which I was 
toreceive. ‘May the fools have luck, that 
we wise men may profit by it!” thought 
IT in a philosophical mgod. Of course, I 
should not receive this nice sum for 
nothing, but my ‘labour would be com- 
paratively light, wanting no particular skill, 
and even no violation of conscience. And, 
in fact, what is conscience? ‘‘Swim who 
can swim,” says Francis in Schiller’s 
Robbers, “and who can’t must drown!” 
That is the whole sense of life. 4 

Well, once I had a cause! The theft 
was evident, the proofs were convincing ; 
I prolonged for three days this harassing 
trial, I had to sweat, to use every artifice 
to confound. the witnesses, to distort facts. 
Once or twice I heard some remarks made 
among the public behind me. ‘“ Well, he 
even beats the defendant hollow.” But 
those expressions may have meant praise. 
Notwithstanding all that, I won the 
cause. 

At length there gleamed in the distance 
the longed-for lights of the station. In 
less than twenty minutes the train was to 
start. I promised the man a tip and we 
arrived in the nick of time. I took my 
ticket, dnd was just able to jump into the 
nearest first-class carriage when the train 
started. 

The carriage was empty but fcr one 
person who sat in a dark corner, wrapped 
up in a plaid; he had a wide-brimmed 
hat pushed over his eyes so as to hide his 
face completely. I thought my fellow- 
traveller was asleep ; so, not liking to dis- 
turb him, I carefully removed my water- 
proof and coat, took out of my portman- 
teau my soft travelling fur-coat and wrap- 
ping myself comfortably in it. I stretched 
my limbs out on the velvet cushions, 
feeling it a treat to be able to do so after 
my thirty-versts drive in the post-coach. 

“So now,” thought I, “my savings 
would soon amount to 200,000 roubles 
which would be more than sufficient for a 
single man. I would throw up the law 
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and settle down with some delightful 
being—or, better, with several delightful 
beings—in the country, in a nice out-of- 
the-way place, and only visit the capital 
now and then on_ festival occasions, 
public dinner-parties, exhibitions, and so 
on; and, having made my brilliant 
speeches, retire to my cosy nest furnished 
also with a good cook and all other com- 
forts of life. And there all the celebrities 
would visit me as the famous hermit. 
How I should be talked about ! 

“‘Suppose I do that besides.” I had 
heard of the birth of a baby-elephant at 
the Zoological Gardens in Moscow; I 
might buy it. I had read somewhere, the 
trunk of an elephant makes a most dainty 
dish. ‘‘ Well, to serve it up at one of my 
dinner-parties—why, this would be known 
all over Europe !” 

Here my thoughts became confused 
and I began to fall asleep with pleasant 
dreams. But a sharp noise proceeding 
from the corner where sat my fellow- 
traveller awoke me. 

The stranger was standing at full length 
in his place, reaching almost to the ceiling 
of the car. His hat was off, and he was 
staring at me with his large black eyes, 
which gleamed strangely in the flickering 
light of the lamps covered with thin green 
silk. Though the light was dim I could 
still distinguish his appearance. He 
wore a Russian national dress: a black 
velvet coat without sleeves, wide trousers 
of the same material stuffed into his high 
hunting-boots, with spurs, and a bright-red 
silk shirt, girt with a silver belt. Not- 
withstanding his athletic figure, his face, 
with coarse big features, was of a sickly, 
sallow complexion, framed by thick, shaggy 
black hair and beard. 

This figure suddenly appearing before 
me and staring at me at once drove all 
sleep from me. For the space of five 
minutes, if not more, not moving a 
muscle and not uttering a sound, the 
mysterious stranger measured me with 
his large sparkling eyes, while I remained 
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like one turned to stone, and could not 
pronounce a word. 

Then he turned away from me, seemed 
to consider something for a few seconds, 
and, bending over the corner of his seat, 
pulled out a pretty thick string about two 
yards long, approached the light, and be- 
gan to make a loop. 

“He is simply going to tie up his 
things,” thought I, and I imagined God 
knows what. This last combination 
quieted me, I turned to the wall and 
shut my eyes. 

But my imagination was aroused. I 
remembered—I don’t know why—an in- 
cident which had happened a few years 
ago on a Prussian or Austrian line, when 
a rich German had been strangled in the 
train by a man, robbed, and his body 
thrown out of the window while the train 
was going at full speed. ‘What if this 
man should do the same to me?” flashed 
across my mind, and again I felt the 
dreadful eyes looking at me. 

And really, when I turned to the man 
he was standing in the middle of the car 
in his crimson shirt, his sleeves tucked 
up to his elbows, holding in his muscular 
hands the string with the ready-made loop 
and looking fixedly at me. His whole 
appearance was that of a hangman. My 
flesh began to creep. 

The sudden whistle of the engine and 
the lights which flickered on the windows 
showed me that we were passing a small 
station and it wanted about twenty 
minutes to the next large one. 

“Pooh!” thought I. “In my bag I 
have a loaded pistol, I must take it 
out.” 

I slowly rose from my seat, pulled down 
the bag from the net, and—to hide my 
real motives—took out first a handker- 
chief, blew my nose, then a little box with 
castor-oil pills, mechanically swallowed 
several, and then hiding the pistol in 
the sleeve of my dressing-gown, trans- 
ferred it quickly to my pocket. 

“Well, now Iam a match even for you, 
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monster,” thought I, ‘‘ but, by Jove, what 
possessed me to swatlow that dreadful 
stuff ?” 

Meanwhile the stranger continued to 
stare at me and seemed to follow not only 
my movements but also my thoughts. 
The train rushed on at full speed. The 
rain beat against the windows and through 
the rumbling of the train one heard the 
confused sound of the howling wind and 
thunder. All the elements seemed to 
harmonise with my fears. 

To drive away all my dreadful visions, . 
I determined to break the heavy silence 
and asked: 

“Are you going far?” 

“To K ” was the abrupt and blunt 
answer. 

“ On business ?” 

“On business, and a very important 
one,” answered he, laying a peculiar stress 
on his last words. 

“ May I know what it is ?” 

“You will instantly know it!” Here he 
broke into a loud, wild laugh. This laugh 
alone showed me that I had to deal not 
with a robber but worse—with a mad- 
man. The awful truth arose before me 
and instinctively I clutched the pistol. 
But the maniac noticed my movement. 

‘“What are you pulling out there? A 
dagger or an explosive shell? Show it, you 
damned anarchist!” screamed he, with 
his thundering voice and approaching 
me. I had already cocked my pistol and 
was about to fire, when the giant instan- 
taneously tore it out of my hand, threw it 
into the opposite corner of the car and 
said : 

“No, not a dagger nor dynamite, but 
simply a pipe, You are not an anarchist 
then, but what are you?” 

“T_I am a barrister from Moscow,” 
and I stammered out my name. 

“Oh, Mr. K-——! Now I remember, 
I have heard about.you. It is you who 
danced on the dining-table before the 
Prince of Moldavia! It was you who 
cut down the palms in the conservatory of 
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the celebrated eating-house in Moscow! 
It was you who bought the learned pig 
from the circus and ate it for lunch with 
your friends !” 

“ But for goodness’ sake! why heap 
everything on me? The palms were cut 
not at all by me, but by the editor of 
Russian Life, and that in a state of intoxi- 
cation. And the learned pig wus eaten 
at the ‘Hermitage,’ by the merchant 
Tolstosumof and his party. The bar- 
risters had nothing to do with that, it was 
Tolstosumoffs own idea.”. 

“Well, well, that’s all the same,” in- 
terrupted the maniac, “you are all of the 
same stem. I have read your speeches. 
They are pretty bold! You flay your 
clients nicely, but they are worthy of it. 
All are knaves or fools! You are a 
dreadful liar, but no matter ; you will do 
for my work.” 

The last words the madma 1 pronounced 
rather good-naturedly, which raised my 
courage, though I had a creepy feeling 
about remaining alone with him. I looked 
at the watch. Yet twelve minutes to the 
station. 

Meanwhile the maniac sat down on the 
sofa and seriously occupied himself with 
the rope, first inspecting it attentively, 
then stretching it across his knee as if 
trying its solidity. With every movement 
his strong muscles projected sharply on 
his bare, hairy arms. He was so deeply 
engaged that he did not notice my attempt 
to open the window. But the latter was 
swollen, and would not yield to my efforts. 
The maniac continued his experiments, 
and seemed completely to have forgotten 
my existence. I should have left him in 
peace, and most likely he would have 
fidgeted with his rope till our arrival at the 
station ; but I don't know what possessed 
me to ask him: 

“What business takes you to K——?” 

“What business?” repeated he, with a 
start. “You don’t know then, who I am ? 
Well, I'm the great inventor of the new 
method of hanging!” 
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He uttered this in an important, trium- 
plant voice, and rose from his seat. 

“Then that’s what you have the rope 
for—to hang me!” was the thought that 
flashed across my mind. I felt terrified, 
and the cold ran down my back. I jumped 
on to my feet and clutched the handle of 
the door, intending to run into the next 
carriage and call for help or pull at the 
signal rope. But at that very moment I 
felt the bones of my hand cracking in the 
madman’s iron grasp, which mad-z me cry 
out with unbearable pain. 

“ S:op ! "shouted the monster, and threw 
me like a ball into the opposite corner. 
“ Listen?” he went on, “I am the great 
inventor of the newest method of hanging. 
‘To-morrow I must give the first trial of it 
before numerous spectators, and to be 
sure of success I will try it on you first. 
This brilliant idea struck me as you 
entered the carriage, and I am surprised 
that I did not execute it before. Now—bz 


ready.” 
“What do youmean? Why? To be 
hanged? For what? And besides you 


cannot try an experiment here in the dark. 
Wouldn't to-morrow be better? I am 
also going to K——, and I can’t escape 
you,” stammered I, trying to get out of 
this dreadful affair. 

“No, no! This very moment. In this 
carriage, and by this rope.. Well, turn 
round.” ; 

With these words the giant caught hold 
of my travelling fur-coat with one hand and 
carried me over to the centre of the car. 
It was useless to struggle with his enormous 
force. I fell on my knees. 

As the madman lifted me from the 
ground my watch fell out of my waistcoat 
pocket, and, hanging by the chain, twirled 
in the air. “Is it possible,” thought I, 
“that I shall hang and twirl in the same 
way under this ventilator, across which 
this awful man has already thrown 
the loop?” I glanced at the watch. 
Yet cight minutes to the station, But 
eight minutes in my helpless condition 


I fell on my knees. 
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seemed a whole eternity. ‘The feeling of 
self-defence made my brains work hard, 
and I called out in despair : 

“But I am a Christian! Let me at 
least confess my sins to a clergyman.” 

“What is true, is true. But you don't 
want any clergyman at all. Youcan con- 
fess inwardly, or, still better, confess to 
me; being the Great Hangman I have the 
right to absolve you.” 

“But how will you do that?” mut- 
tered I. 

‘* Answer my questions.” 

I listened. 

“You are a barrister ?” 

“Yes,” answered I, trembling like an 
aspen leaf, but rejoicing at the circum- 
stance that this improvised confession 
would take some time. 

‘“Then you are a liar and deceiver ?” 

“Like all other barristers,” muttered I 
through my teeth, shrinking into myself. 
To tell the truth, I presented a ridiculous 
and miserable appearance, and to com- 
plete my misery the castor-oil, swallowed 
by me the deuce knows what for, began 
to work and caused unbearable spasms in 
my stomach. 

“ Have you cheated your clients ?” 

‘No, I never did that. I aman honest 
man.” 

“Ha, ha! A barrister and an honest 
man! And you say that at confession ? 
Well, goon. Have you justified rogues ?” 

“ No—that’s to say, yes. But it is the 
sacred duty of a barrister to seek for ex- 
tenuating circumstances, as that of the 
attorney’s on the contrary is to-——” 

“You lie!” cried he, interrupting me 
again. “Goon. Have you bribed false 
witnesses ? ” 

“No, the clients do it themselves when 
their interests— —” : 

“The clients themselves !” he broke in 
sarcastically. “Well, Ilike that. Have you 
obtained money on false documents ?” 

“Oh, no. That’s to say I forged no 
wills. I made use of such as were put 
before me.” 
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“Well, that is nice! Go on. Have 
you ever hired Jews to sneak about?” 

“Why Jews? One can get women to 
do that.” 

“Qh, then it is you who teach Russian 
women dirty Jewish tricks. You should 
be hanged five times over ! . Well, 
now let us make up the balance: how 
much do you cost Moscow ?” 

“T? T don’t understand.” 

“Don’t pretend. How large is your 
income?” 

“About a hundred thousand,” lied I, 
without blinking with one eye. 

“That’s too much. Then ten rogues 
like you cost the town a whole million, 
and ten such ropes only one rouble.” 

‘“* But—but I myself give Moscow——’ 

“Well, what do you give?” 

“I—I defend people and causes,” said 
I trying to draw out every word. 

“ All nonsense!” exclaimed the mad- 
man wildly. ‘“ You distorted truth, you 
laughed at conscience, you sold the inno- 
cent for gold, you sowed temptation and 
wickedness among society !” 

All these general accusations against 


- barristers the madman pronounced in 


high-sounding phrases, of which I only 
remember the sense. I glanced at my 
watch ; yet six minutes to the station ! 

“Well,” continued he, changing his 
tone into a usual one, ‘“‘you will be 
hanged directly, and I shall rid Moscow 
of a useless parasite and an expensive 
tax.” 

“Give me time at least to write my 
will! I have a wife, children, relatives,” 
pleaded J, catching hold of this thought 
as of a straw. 

“ Very well,” agreed my hangman. 

Here I thought I would drag out the 
writing of the will until our arrival-at the 
station. But, standing on my knees, I 
noticed my pistol lying in the opposite 
corner of the sofa. Getting on to my feet, 
I wanted to reach it, but the madman 
pushed me back : 

“You are looking for writing materials ! 
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Don’t trouble, here is a pencil and some 
paper,” said he, handing the same to me. 

“Oh, the devil take you with your 
officiousness,” thought I. 

“ Write!” commanded he, putting his 
big paw on my shoulder, and holding in 
the other one his pocket-book for me to 
write on. 

“ Let me consider a little,” pleaded I. 

“There is nothing to consider. Write 
what I tell: you: ‘ All my property, what- 
ever it may be, I bequeath to the poor.’ 
Ready ?” 

“Not yet,” answered J, trying to write as 
slowly as possible. The spasms in my 
stomach increased. 

But the engine whistled, the train 
slackened speed ; there were about four 
minutes left to the station. Hopes of 
being saved became more probable. But 
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the dreadful maniac seemed to be anxious 
to get rid of me before the train stopped, 

“Enough!” screamed he, suddenly 
tearing the paper and pencil out of my 
hand, ‘you need not even write a will. I 
quite forgot that I have the power to dis- 
pose of your property, You can be sure 
that I will do it as you desired, and even 
will put in the newspapers that you died a 
glorious death, as you sacrificed your life 
for the great invention of the celebrated 
hangman.” 

I didn’t hear his last words, My atten- 
tion was fixed on the carriage windows, past 
which flickered the signal lamps as we were 
approaching the station. The guard could 
enter any moment and I would be saved. 

“May I smoke? Only one cigarette?” 
enquired I, to prolong the time, though 
I am no smoker. 


My appearance raised shouts of laughter among the waiters. \ 
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‘No, you dare not,” said the madman, 
“it is bad for the health.” This would have 
provoked a laugh, but I wasn’t in a laugh- 
ing mood then. 

“This is unjust!” protested I, quite 
seriously. “The custom of fulfilling the 
last wish of the condemned is kept up by 
all nations, even by the savages.” 

But, not paying me the least attention, 
the maniac continued, “ You will be the 
first to hang by this rope after the new 
method, first with your feet downwards, 
but then I shall pull them up immediately 
and tie your toes to the rope stretched out 
horizontally. So you won’t swing about 
in the air like the poor fellows that are 
hanged in the usual manner, but you will 
look like a soaring griffon! Now, you 
understand? Can you imagine what a 
splendid picture that will make?” 

With these words my unhappy body was 
again in the iron grasp of the monster. 
He lifted me to the rope that hung from 
the ventilator, and was about to put the 
loop over my head. 

“Stop!” cried I, desperately, writhing 
with my whole body from a sudden seizure 
of spasms in my stomach. ‘“ The r-rope 
is too l-long! . . How shall I hang 
by—by it?” 

“You will hang by pulling up your legs ; 
I shall stretch them out for you at the 
proper moment.” 

Here I involuntarily screwed up one 
leg—but, glancing through the window, I 
perceived the outbuildings of the station. 

“You know, the rope doesn’t seem to 
be well attached to the top,” said I, in a 
firmer voice, 

“Not well attached?” laughed the 
madman, trying it with both hands, 

Here, screwing up all my courage and 
making use of the moment when his eyes 
were fixed on the upper knot, I, as quick 
as lightning, threw the loop off my head on 
to his, opened the door, and jumped out 
on to the rails, straight into a dirty hole 
filled with damp coals, 
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The train was going quite slowly, and 
therefore I escaped with a few bruises only. 
But what were those small misfortunes 
compared to the dreadful torture I had 
just gone through! I jumped on to my 
feet and ran wildly to the station, reach- 
ing it a few seconds before the train. 
My wet and grimy appearance raised 
shouts of laughter among the waiters, as 
I ran past them straight into the gentle- 
men’s dressing-room. 

But soon my dreadful adventure was 
made known, and I became the subject 
of universal curiosity and sympathy. In 
fact, I obtained that night three new 
clients, one of them being a pretty, rich, 
young lady. Their causes promised to be 
very profitable, and the young lady’s was 
particularly a hopeful one, being a suit of 
divorce, 

A few minutes later, while I was yet in 
the dressing-room, two policemen and 
eight porters dragged my fellow-traveller 
bound hand and foot into the waiting- 
room. 

He turned out to be the rich owner of 
an estate in R , who had gone mad 
on the idea of inventing new modes of 
punishment. He was kept generally 
under strict control at home, which was a 
few miles off from the station. But onthe 
evening of my departure from R—— he 
escaped from his keepers, ran straight to 
the station, jumped into the same 
carriage as I, and all but hanged me. 

* * * * * 

At the end of the manuscript were 
written in a totally different handwriting 
the following lines : 

“T know Mr, K—— well, and it is a 
pity he didn’t drive ten minutes longer 
with the madman, As for his intention 
to work out this episode for publication, 
I don’t think anyone would gain by that, 
except, perhaps, he himself, while the 
moral would be lost, I shall certainly 
try to have it published as it is through 
a friendly journalist. 
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Before Delhi—Hindoo Rao’s house. 
(From a sketch by an Officer of the Bengal Artillery.) 
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PART II. 


NE of Nicholson’s most marvellous 
exploits was the destruction of the 
Sealkote mutineers. When the European 
troops were withdrawn, the natives rose 
upon their officers, and, killing nearly all 
of them, marched off for Delhi. Forty 
miles away, almost in a line with them, 
Nicholson also was marching on Delhi; 
and it occurred to him, in one of his 
flashes of inspiration, that by seizing 
every gig, cart, horse, and pony between 
Umritsur and Lahore, he could transport 
his infantry quickly enough to overtake 
them, and prevent them picking up the 
disaffected detachments, horse or foot, at 
Goordaspore, Nurpore, and Hoshiarpore, 
and falling upon the rear of our hard- 
pressed forces at Delhi. He knew that 
on foot, under a July sun, European 
troops could hardly keep up with Sepoys, 


let alone make forty miles on them. The 
troops themselves could not help laugh- 
ing at.the appearance they cut. 

When the day got to its hottest his 
officers told Nicholson that he simply 
must halt and let his men sleep an hour 
or two. He consented very unwillingly, 
and the men all went to sleep. When 


they woke up, in the very middle of the 
road, 


“In the full glare of the sun, sitting bolt up- 
right upon his horse, and perfectly motionless, 
they saw John Nicholson waiting, as, unknown to 
them all, he had been waiting from the beginning, 
with impatient patience, till his men should have 
had their rest out. The silent protest did its work. 
The exhausted men started up with a strength 
which was not altogether their own; and, in the 
course of the afternoon, the whole column reached 
Goordaspore. Next morning news came that the 
mutineers were in the act of crossing the Ravi 
at the Trimmu ghant or ferry, about nine miles off. 
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There was no time to be lost, and asecond march 
under the burning sun brought the avenger of 
blood face to face with his foes.” 


The mutineers who had done the mur- 
dering at Sealkote, inflamed by bhang, 
routed Nicholson’s mounted police. But 
they were no match fer his infantry and his 
nine small field guns, though they had 
brought one gun with them from Seal- 
kote. They retired to the river which they 
had just forded, and crossed over to a large 
island ; and here came in an instance of 
Nicholson’s extraordinary coolness. He 
noticed that the river was rising so fast 
that they would be unable to cross over 
from the island to the farther bank, so he 
quietly sat down and rested his troops, 
and collected boats for three days. Then 
he crossed over to the island unperceived, 
and marched on them, heading his troops 
to the very mouth of their cannon. 
Leaping upon the manwho tried to fire the 
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gun, with one sweep of his terrible sword 
he cut him clean through, the body falling 
in two halves. ‘ Nota bad sliver that,” 
he said quietly to his aide-de-camp, who 
was at his side. Then they drove the rebels 
into the river, killing them to a man. 

Such was the man who came to the 
little force outside Delhi just as they had 
given up nearly all hope of capturing the - 
strong fortress, defended by four times 
their own numbers of desperate men, 
with every kind of munition in abundance. 
Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, in his 
splendid novel of the Mutiny, //o/sam, - 
founded on the most carefully collected 
materials, writes :— 

“*Tt was soon rumoured that Nicholson was 
coming from the Punjab to help them, and with 
that instinct which flashes through the brain of an 
army, as through the mind of one man, the troops 
on the Ridge discerned that a great leader was 


about to take command of them. Through the 
rank and file there seeme/l to pass a thrill of hope 


Pushing forward British troops to Delhi. 
(Sketched by Captain G. F. Atkinscn, Bengal Engineers.) 
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and energy. This man—the destined conqueror 
of Delhi—seemed to send before him a mental 
wave of strength and purpose, generated in the 
stern depths of his own heart, sweeping out over 
all who followed him, who came nigh unto him, 
the genius of command . . And suddenly 
men began to whisper to each other, as they 
looked across the valley towards the domes and 
minarets of the impregnable stronghold with a 
new interest—with a queer longing look of wonder 
in their weary eyes.” 


No wonder that his coming created a 
sensation, for even Wilson, the best of the 
commanders before Delhi (who could 
, attend to the safety and comfort of his 
troops), was too worn out to have a spark 
of audacity. 

‘*Nicholson had ‘pushed on’ with all speed, 
and when within three or four marches of Delhi 
had, on a second request of General Wilson, 
ridden ahead of his force to consult with him, and 
all unknown, except to the old Punjabis, had 
appeared on a sudden, in the middle of the camp, 
of which he was so soon to become a ruling spirit. 
His cold, reserved bearing, his apparent haughti- 
ness, and the circumstances attending his appoint- 
ment, caused many of the older officers at first to 
look askance at him. The ‘ Autocrat of all the 
Russias,’ as he used to be called by his Panjabi 
friends, generally cither took men by storm, at 
first sight, by his noble bearing, or he alienated 
them seriously. On the following day he returned 
to his force, having taken the measure, as he 
thought, of the military position, and of the chief 
military authorities,” 


On the 14th August he rode into camp 
at the head of his army, and ten days after- 
wards he justified the prophecies of his 
friends, winning over all his enviers, except 
Wilson, by the first victory won at Delhi. 

Lord Roberts’ brilliant description of the 
Battle of Najafgarh, though terse, is too 
long to quote. Information reached the 
rebels that the heavy siege-train which 
would give the English the only chance 
of capturing the city was on its way to 
Delhi insufficiently guarded; so they sent 
out a formidable force, the Neemuch and 
Bareilly Brigades, to intercept them. 
Nicholson heard of this and determined 
to intercept the interceptors. 
off at daybreak on the 25th, with sixteen 
hundred infantry, four hundred and fifty 


He started 
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cavalry, and sixteen horse-artillery guns. 
The march was appalling, the rain fell in 
torrents, and the first ninz miles lay 
through a couple of swamps, in which 
the artillery horses were often up to their 
shoulders in slush. Another commander 
would have turned back, but Nicholson 
did not know what turning back meant. 
The insurgents were, he heard, posted 
twelve miles farther on at Najafgarh ; he 
reached them at 4 p.m., found them in 
a strongly entrenched position nearly a 
couple of miles long, consisting of an old 
serai in which they had mounted four 
guns, with a strongly fortified village on 
each side, while round their right and 
rear lay a huge drainage-cut, crossed only 
by a bridge in their rear. With customary 
audacity, advancing by a side road, he 
crossed the breast-high waters under a 
tremendous fire, stormed the serait, and 
changing front to the left swept right 
down their lineand took the bridge. Before 
the assault he addressed his infantry : 

“Men of the 64st, remember what Sir Colin 
Campbell said at Chilianwala, and you have heard 
that he said the same to his gallant Highland 
Brigade at the Alma. I have the same request to 
make of you and the men of the Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers. Hold your fire until within twenty or 
thirty yards, then fire and charge, and the serai 
is yours.” 

The rebels fled, utterly routed, with the 
loss of eight hundred men and all their 
artillery, thirteen guns, whilst Nicholson 
lost only two officers and twenty-three 
men killed, two officers and sixty-eight 
men wounded. ‘The siege-train was 
saved, and Nicholson was all anxiety to 
go on and destroy the Bareilly Brigade. 
He had only come up with the Neemuch 
Brigade. But he had received no in- 
formation as to their whereabouts, and 
long as Wilson had been before Delhi, no 
one but Nicholson had received any 
reliable information at all. Even after 
the siege-train arrived, the vacillating 
Wilson thought it impossidle to attack 
Delhi until he received large reinforce- 
ments from the south, and he would not 


The City of Delhi before the siege. 
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even consult Nicholson, so jealous was 
he of his influence. Fortunately the 
commander of the Engineers, who had 
a good deal of co-ordinate authority, was 
a great man—Baird-Smith. Baird-Smith, 
a man of feeble health, was as ill as 
Wilson, but his spirit never wavered. He 
saw, as Nicholson, Chamberlain, Alexander 
Taylor, and others familiar with the Pun- 
jab did, that not only must the army on 
the Ridge with- 
draw if they did 
not take Delhi 
at once, but that 
the Punjab 
would rise. Lord 
Roberts tells 
most character- 
istically how 
Nicholson, ever 
prone to heroic 
measures, re 
solved to de- 
pose Wilson if 
he would not 
make the attack 
as soon as ever 
the Engineers 
were ready, and 
because this 
would leave 
himself senior 
officer he was 
going to volun- 
teer to serve 
under his next 
subordinate, Campbell of the 52nd. For- 
tunately Wilson agreed, to the future 
Field Marshal’s intense relief. Lord 
Roberts says: 


General Wilson, Commande 


“‘That Nicholson would have carried out his 
intention if the council had come to a different 
conclusion I have not the slightest doubt, and I 
quite believe that his masterful spirit would have 
effected its purpose and borne down all opposi- 
tion. Whether his action would have been right 
or wrong is another question, and one on which 
there is always sure to be great difference of 
opinion. At the time it seemed to me that he 
was right.” 
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Baird-Smith was too ill to personally 
superintend the construction of the breach- 
ing batteries, but, fortunately, his next in 
command was Alex. Taylor, a brilliant 
railway engineer, who executed this work 
with the same capacity and expedition as 
if he had been continuing his railway 
from Lahore to Peshawur, constructing 
his batteries within a few hundred yards 
of the enemy’s heavy guns, which rained 
upon them, 
whenever there 
was daylight 
or moonlight 
enough, while 
they were pre- 
paring for the 
assault, as de- 
scribed in detail 
in that fine mili- 
tary novel, Mr. 
H. C. Irwin’s 4 
Man of Honour. 
Whether on 
duty or off, Nic- 
holson wan- 
dered round, ex- 
amining every 
detail of the pre- 
parations and 
the force avail- 
able, and taking 
in every feature 
of the ground. 
He complained 
bitterly that Wil- 
son never consulted him at all in the plans 
for the attack, the truth, perhaps, being 
that Wilson felt that he, the commander, 
would have no voice in the arrangements 
if confronted by Nicholson’s commanding 
personality. But Nicholson was chosen 
for the post of honour to lead the attack ; 
probably the men would not have fol- 
lowed anyone else while he was in camp. 
I cannot quote the whole of Lord 
Roberts’s wonderful description of. the 
storming of Delhi, but I must give por- 
tions. 
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*€T saw Nicholson at the head of his column, 
and wondered what was passing through his mind. 
Was he thinking of the future, or of the wonder- 
ful part he had played during the past four 
months? At Peshawar he had been Edwardes’s 
right hand. At the head of the Moveable Column 
he had been mainly instrumental in keeping the 
Punjab quiet, and at Delhi everyone felt that 
during the short time he had been with us he was 
our guiding star, and that but for his presence in 
the camp, the assault whicli he was about to lead 
would probably never have come off. He was 
truly ‘a tower of strength." Any feeling of reluc- 
tance to serve under a captain of the Company’s 
army, which had at first been felt by some, had 
been completely overcome by his wonderful per- 
sonality. Each man inthe force, from thegeneral 
in command to the last-joined private soldier, re- 
cognised that the man whom the wild people of 
the frontier had deified, the man of whom a little 
time before Edwardes had said to Lord Canning, 


‘You may rely on this, that if ever there isa des- 
perate deed to be done in India, John Nicholson 
is the man to do it,’—was one who had proved 
himself beyond all doubt capable of grappling with 
the crisis through which we were passing, one to 
follow to the death. Faith in the commander 
who had claimed and been given the post of 
honour was unbounded, and every man was pre- 
pared to do or die for him. 

‘* The sun had risen high in the heavens, when 
the breaching guns suddenly ceased, and each 
soldier felt he had but a brief moment in which to 
brace himself for the coming conflict. Nicholson 
gave the signal. The 6oth Rifles, with a loud 
cheer, dashed to the front in skirmishing order, 
while at the same moment the heads of the first 
and second columns appeared from the Kudsia- 
bagh, and moved steadily towards the breaches. 

‘*No sooner were the front ranks seen by the 
rebels than a storm of bullets met them from 
every side, and officers and men fell thick on the 
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crest of the glacis. Then, for a few seconds, amidst 
a blaze of musketry, the soldiers stood at. the edge 
of the ditch, for only one or two of the ladders 
had come up, the rest having been dropped by 
their killed or wounded carriers. Dark figures 
crowded on the breach, hurling stones upon our 
men, and daring them to come on. More lad- 
ders were brought up, they were thrown into 


The eldest son of the King of Delhi. 
physician. 


(From a picture painted in the Palace at Delhi by Mr. W. Carpenter.) 


the ditch, and our men, leaping into it, raised 
them against the escarp on the other side, 
Nicholson, at the head of a part of his column, 
was the first to ascend the breach in the cur- 
tain. The remainder of his troops diverged a 
little to the right to escalade the breach in 
the Kashmir bastion. Here Lieutenants Barter 
and Fitzgerald, of the 75th Foot, were the first to 
mount, and here the latter fell mortally wounded. 
The breaches were quickly filled with dead and 
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dying, but the rebels were hurled back, and the 


ramparts which had so long resisted us were our 


own.” 


Three of the assaulting columns suc- 
ceeded, but there was a temporary check 
at the English-built Burn bastion. Nichol- 
son, who could not brook the idea of a 
check or a retirement, and 
believed that there was noth- 
ing that a brave man could 
not achieve, calling upon 
his men to follow, charged 
up the narrow lane which 
led to it, about two hundred 
yards long: but his men 
failed him, for the lane was 
enfiladed by the sharp- 
shooters on the flat-roofed 
houses, and swept at two 
turns by a couple of cannon 
loaded with grape, and pro- 
tected with bullet - proof 
shields. Nicholson fell, 
shot through the back, as 
he was beckoning to his 
men to come on, but he 
refused to be carried to the 
rear. He wished to stay 
and encourage the men with 
his presence. Eventually he 
was carried to the rear, for 
the future Lord Roberts 
came upon a doolie, whose 
bearers had deserted it to 
plunder, already before the 
city was taken. He writes: 

‘*<T dismounted to see if I could 
be of any use to the occupant, 
when I found, to my grief and 
consternation, that it was John 
Nicholson, with death written on 
his face. He told me that the 
bearers had put the doo/ie down and gone off to 
plunder ; that he was in great pain, and wished 
to be taken to the hospital. Ie was lying on his 
back, no wound was visible, and but for the 
pallor of his face, always colourless, there was no 
sign of the agony he must have been enduring. 
On my expressing a hope that he was not seriously 
wounded, he said: ‘I am dying; there is no 
chance for me.’ The sight of that great man 
lying helpless and on the point of death was 


Execution of mutineers at Peshawur.—Blowing from the guns, etc. 
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almost more than I could bear. Other men had 
daily died around me, but I never felt as I felt 
then—to lose Nicholson seemed to me at that 
moment to lose everything.” 


Wilson excited storms of indignation 
in his officers by proposing to withdraw 
from the half-captured city until he re- 
ceived reinforcements. It was pointed 
out to him that at present the enemy was 
demoratised, but that if the English with- 
drew they would be annihilated. Nicholson, 


ta 
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waited to hear the news that his work was 
finished, was now saying his “Nunc Dimit- 
tis” with the same unshakable courage 
with which he had confronted single- 
handed the armies of the alien; and 
Charles, who had just had his right arm 
taken offat the shoulder. Fora brief while 
the two grievously wounded brothers were 
laid side by side; they were then carried 
away to be attended to and met no more 
onearth. Charles died only a year later of 


Hindostanee doolie, used by hospitals and in the field. 


on his death-bed, was so angry and excited, 
that he exclaimed, ‘Thank God, I have 
strength to shoot him yet.” Nicholson, by 
sheer force of will, lived till the 23rd to hear 
the news that we were in complete posses- 
sion of Delhi. One of the last things 
he said was, “Tell my mother that I do 
not think we shall be unhappy in the next 
world. God has visited her with a great 
affliction, but tell her she must not give 
way to grief.” His mother had suffered 
affliction almost too grievous to bear. A 
widow, the mother of five splendid sons, 
she had given them all to England in India, 
Thelast twoliving were—John, who, having 


consumption, hurried on by weakness from 
his wound. 

John Nicholson lies buried at the Cash- 
mir gate of Delhi, the scene of his last 
great fight and victory. The men who 
were constantly in his presence, like Lord 
Roberts, think that perhaps death came to 
him asacrowning glory ; thatif he hadlived 
his uncontrollable masterfulness would 
have led him into constant friction with 
the authorities, even if he had not shared 
the fate of Clive, to be attacked by an un- 
grateful nation through its representatives 
in the House of Commons. His death 
an] Nelson’s—I called him the Land- 
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Nelson—have this in common. Nelson 
was a fleet in himself, Nicholson an army. 
If there had been work left for either, of 
the same supreme importance as the 
work which they finished with their lives, 
their loss would have been like an act of 
God, their moral power was so immeasur- 
able. But their work was finished. All 
that Nicholson might have accomplished, 
which was not accomplished, would have 
been to save the temporary evacuation of 
Lucknow. The effect of Nicholson, pre- 
served through the perils of Delhi by a 
charmed life, and marching on to Luck- 
now at the head of his army, might 
have cowed the mutineers. His death 
was due to reckless, and perfectly unneces- 
sary, exposure ; and it delayed the capture 
of the city, for the besiegers were deprived 
of his extraordinary fertility of counsel and 
resource, as well as of the might inspired 
by his marvellous courage. But his whole 
life had been made up of courting death. 

I cannot conclude without paying my 
tribute to the wonderful book which 
has resuscitated the memory of John 
Nicholson, never, I hope and believe, to 


fade again. Lord Roberts’s Forty-One 
Years in India is a unique book. We 
have had fragments like it when one of 
the great men, with whom or under whom 
he has fought in maintaining our most 
glorious possession, has gone to his last 
account, and biographers have made their 
compilations from diaries and letters. Lord 
Roberts has written his own biography, 
saving thereby much knowledge and 
opinion most precious to us, and dis- 
pensing with all manner of loose and ir- 
relevant information. No one can select 
from a man’s life as well as he can himself. 
This book gives an account such as we 
never had before of the evolution of our 
Indian Empire. It is written with a won- 
derful blending of sympathy for the natives 
and insistance of what is necessary for 
rulers. Lord Roberts’s attitude to the na- 
tives of India is that of the ideal father— 
kind and firm, gentle when he can be gentle 
justly. For the rest, his choice of words is 
happy ; he has an eye for interesting inci- 
dent that any journalist would envy ; and 
the book describes battles better than any 
book I have read. 


Delhi after the siege.—Gate of the palace. 
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time, though Walla-Walla for his part had 


N a delightfully cool, dismal, murky 
if swamp, lazily inhaling the intoxi- 
cating fumes of the evening malaria, his 
back gently fanned by a fresh westerly 
gale, somewhere about the regions of 
Rolipoli in Central Africa, sat Walla- 
Walla, the Elephant King. 

Yet Walla-Walla was not happy. A 
reported invasion of his dominions by a 
species of beetle of extraordinary size had 
disturbed his mind. Nor was this the 
first he had heard of the pest. On his 
last journey to the great lake he had met 
and conversed about it with the old chief- 
tain, Chah-Kole, whose tusks were of 
enormous length and beauty, being of 
the whiteness of milk, and whose sover- 
eignty extended far on to the other side 
of the water, even to the desolated re- 
gions of the east, stretching on and on, 
it was said, till there was no more land, 
and the water was of a sort not fit to 
drink. 

Then, again, had it not been chronicled 
in the west, and in the south from time to 


not believed it. But now, alas! there 
could be no more disbelieving. The 
“pest” had indeed invaded his country 
without a doubt. The terrible news had 
fallen upon him like a thunderbolt. His 
own wife, Koko, his pet and favourite, had 
just been painfully stung. 

The heat of the day over, life had once 
more begun to show itself in the forest, 
where all who had hitherto slept and 
lounged beneath the shade of the dense 
tropical foliage during the mid-day sun 
now shook off their cloak of idleness and 
prepared for the evening frolic. All save 
the boa-constrictor, who the previous week 
may be said to have dined not altogether 
wisely but too well. He, with a growing 
and threatening liver, had been busy 
throughout this the sixth day digesting the 
horns of a full-grown ox in order to get in 
a day of rest for the seventh. He still 
maintained his old position. Yet no one 
disturbed the boa. ‘Twisting himself into 
the most difficult position imaginable, in 
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order to obtain complete comfort and 
rest, he had only to dart out a forked, 
threatening tongue to reassure all who 
chose to bother him that as soon as he 
was on his legs again it would go badly 
for them. 

The sun had almost disappeared.as the 
‘quick ears of the Elephant King detected 
an unusual rustle in the tree overhead, 
whilst a huge night-owl was observed to 
stretch out its wings and sail away over 
the pool, at the same time dismally 
screeching as if in warning of a coming 
danger. 

On glancing up Walla-Walla was just in 
time to receive a whole volley of yams on 
the pupil of his right eyeball, which was 
immediately followed by peal upon peal 
of insane laughter from a crowd of mon- 
keys grouped above, at the prolonged 
stentorian oath which their innocent little 
joke had produced. 

Walla-Walla was not in a mood to be 
trifled with, so that no more inopportune 
amoment could have well been chosen by 
the monkeys. With a huge yawn he got 
reluctantly up from his mud-cushion, leav- 
ing the imprint of a young earthquake 
where he had so comfortably lain, blinked 
his eye with the pain occasioned by its 
contact with the yams, stretched out his 
left hind leg to its full extent, threw his 
trunk over his head, yawned once more 
with his ears well back, and finally turned 
round to the trce from whence he had 
been assaulted. 

He was not really a bad-tempered 
elephant, Walla-Walla, though a trifle 
hasty, nor was he coward enough to 
make a great fuss over a hit on the eye, 
but the gravity of the offence was such as 
to demand instant and satisfactory retri- 
bution, for what, he argued to hims If, 
would be said of forest rules if he, the 
king, was to be insulted at every corner ? 

The tree in question was a good stout 
magnolia of about two feet in diameter 
at the foot, not, he knew, too big for him 
to wrestle with, though he doubted greatly 
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if he could do more than shake it. The 
monkeys, on the other hand, were abso- 
lutely confident in the stoutness of the 
tree, and were already chuckling over 
what they knew must be the result. If 
they could be shaken off, thought they, 
or the tree knocked down, well, there 
was something very wrong with the 
works, 

This gave them confidence, and—as is 
usual with confidence in the weaker side 
against the stronger—cheek and impu- 
dence, 

“Tsay! Allright! Come on!” cried 
they in imitation of the elephant tongue, 
a few stray words of which they had 
previously picked up. 

“T say, all right, my boys; Dll teach 
you to ‘come on,’” said Walla-Walla, 
“and ‘come down’ too if you are not 
very careful.” In another moment he 
was shaking vigorously at the foot of the 
magnolia, but nought but the leaves fell. 
Shake all he could, he was not able to 
bring them down, nor the tree. Dis- 
gusted at his own failure, and tired of the 
insults showered upon him, he was just 
on the point of giving it up as a bad job, 
and of leaving with an oath of future 
vengeance, when his youngest son, Ulla- 
galala, appeared upon the scene. 

At this sudden turn of events a wild 
shriek went up from the monkeys, who 
had hitherto been in the best of spirits, 
seated in a cluster on the end of a good 
stout branch far away out of reach. 

With the help of Ullagalala, it was the 
work of a moment to bend over the tree 
and break off the branch which held the 
chattering idiots, now yelling for mercy 
in their own tongue, not a word of which 
Walla-Walla understood. 

A very little later Walla-Walla was 
placidly thrashing the waters of the pool 
close by with the top of the magnolia, 
and many was the monkey that had to 
swim to the opposite shore with a sad, sore 
body, and the evil knowledge that a lurk- 
ing crocod'le or a stray hippopotamus 
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might at any moment take a hungry fancy 
to his swift side-stroke. 

Ullagalala stood on the bank immensely 
amused. A fine sleek specimen was he, 
with shiny coat and well-set ears, tall for 
a youth, but not, as he knew himself, un- 
gainly or awkward like his elder brothers. 
He was his mother’s pet. Neither were 
the forest damsels few who had listened 
for his majestic treau, or striven to catch 
his princely eye. Walla-Walla, too, was 
justly proud of him, for was he not the 
child of his old age, lithe of limb, fair to 
look upon, quick to learn, and of delicate 
mould, having only the weight, perhaps, 
of sixteen bullocks. 

But now, as Walla-Walla casually threw 
a few refreshing squirts over his own back 
before leaving the pool, and strolled out 
to dry in the light of the moon, the merry 
twinkle was seen to depart from the eye 
of Ullagalala, while tears like liquid foot- 
balls fell fast to the ground, even as the 
waters of a small river. 

‘What's up, my son? What ails my 
pretty last-born?” asked Walla-Walla, in 
surprise. ‘‘Is there not sufficient mois- 
ture upon my realms that you must in- 
crease it thus? Speak, my son! Iam 
not angry with you.” 

““ M—M—other’s dead!” faltered Ulla- 
galala, with great difficulty getting out the 
words. 

“ Nay,’ lie not to me, lest I spit you 
with my tusk. It cannot be,” said the 
astonished and infuriated father. 

“ Unfortunately it is so,” added his son, 
still weeping copiously. 

“Then who has done this deed, my 
son? Can it be that she has died of the 
sting of the bright beetle ?” 

“Tt is so.” 

“Then let us mourn, my son.” 

At this Walla-Walla and Ullagalala 
drove their tusks into the earth and knelt 
upon their trunks, mingling their tears 
together and loudly moaning in such a 
manner as to cause a confusion among the 
trees, through its likeness to thestrong wind, 
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so that they bent all ways, not knowing in 
which direction they were intended to 
blow. Then when the tears grew scarce, 
for it is not easy to cry for ever, the ele- 
phants pressed harder with their knees 
upon their trunks till the tears bulged forth 
again. And such was the noise of their 
mourning that no other animals went 
down to the pool to drink that night, for 
they were afraid. 

After a while Walla-Walla arose. “Where 
lies your mother ?” he asked, sadly. 

“Yonder,” replied Ullagalala, pointing 
with his trunk to the opposite side of the 
pool, and bursting afresh into tears at the 
thought. 

“Dry up, my son,” said Walla-Walla, 
“the time for mourning is now over. 
When the flower is dead it is useless to 
water longer.” 

“Let it be so, dad.” 

“ And now, my son, tell me,” resumed 
the King of Elephants. “ What think you 
of this pest? Were you present at your 
mother’s death ?” 

““T was.” 

“Then how came she to be stung and 
not yourself? Did you not fight for 
her ?” 

“‘T am no coward, dad, as you must 
know, yet I could do naught to help her.” 

“ How’s that ?” 

“The pest is too small and insignifi- 
cant, dad, to strike. You yourself have 
often seen the big, soft beetles that are of 
countless numbers, they that carry with 
them a short, sharp thorn with which they 
torment. It is not those we mind, for we 
have long known them, and many have 
we trodden beneath us on our path.” 

“Then what is the new ‘pest’ like, 
my son ?” 

“Tt is of the shape, dad, even as those,” 
replied Ullagalala. ‘ But while those are 
of the colour of the night, the ‘pest’ is of 
the colour of the morning. I saw it but 
for the moment and then it went, I know 
not where. I was in front, ma behind, 
when on a sudden there was a cracking 
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as o: a forest oak. I turned and saw four 
things.” 

“ And what were they?” 

‘Ma fallen !” 

“ Alas, you did!” put in Walla-Walla. 

“A little smoke.” 

“A little smoke ?” 
again. 

“Yes. Also a beetle as the night, 
which I promptly squashed.” 

“ And the fourth ?” 

‘““A beetle as the morning, that I lost 
sight of.” 

‘“* And your poor mother ?” 

“Lay with a sting beneath the shoulder 
from which there poured out blood, until 
she breathed no more. "Iwas thus my 
mother died.” 

“You have done all you can, my son, 
I blame you not. Still, we must be rid 
of this pest. Come, let us look at your 
mother.” 

They had no sooner started to go than 
aloud, quick noise was heard close under 
their ears, and Walla-Walla felt a sharp 
pain on the top of his neck. Guessing 
immediately what had happened, with 
a wild and angry flourish of his trunk 
he whirled round in the direction of the 
sound, and raising the cry of “The Pest!” 
to warn Ullagalala, rushed madly into the 
forest, crashing down on his way every- 
thing that stood before him. His quick 
eye had detected something strange, and 
he was following it. Sure enough it was 
the bright beetle of which Ullagalala had 
spoken. ‘There it goes, my son!” 
shouted he in his excitement. ‘“ The pest ! 
the pest! Down with the pest, my son ! 
It goes fast! It stops! Now it is off 
again! The pest, my son! It has dropped 
something ! It is nothing—a twig! Tarry 
not!” With these and other expressions 
he went crashing headlong through the 
forest. 

By this time Ullagalala was following 
fast in the steps of his father. Trumpet- 
ting loudly as he went, he would un- 
doubtedly have passed him with his 
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superior pace had not his curiosity been 
aroused by the peculiar twig which had 
fallen from the strange insect. For some 
reason he stopped suddenly, as though 
fearful of treading on it, then picking it 
up carefully with his trunk, proceeded to 
examine it critically. It was hard, harder 
than any wood he had yet seen in the 
forest. Yet it was a bamboo, without a 
doubt, a double bamboo, hollow from 
end to end, yet not entirely hollow either, 
for the root was not hollow. 

Now, Ullagalala was not much of a 
gardener himself, but he loved a dusky 
maiden that was of a tribe of elephants 
living beyond the cataract. Often, from 
his side of the river, had he watched 
her on her side draw a great draught 
of water into her trunk to sprinkle 
upon her pine-apples, her sweet potatoes, 
her tea and coffee plants, her mangoes, 
and her bread-fruit trees. But on these 
occasions she did not care to look nor 
seem to notice him, so intent was she 
upon her gardening. 

At this moment, curiously enough, her 
face appeared before him as if by magic, 
and, with.the face of the one he loved 
to look upon and longed to speak to 
standing out before his memory, now 
more beautiful than ever, there came to 
him a grand idea ! 

The hour for which he had waited, it 
seemed a lifetime, had now arrived. He 
would plant the new bamboo so that it 
would grow. Then he would be able to 
take cuttings, which he would fling across 
the great cascade, and she would find 
them and smile upon him. 

With this thought he proceeded to 
make a hole with his left tusk in a spot he 
selected, nicely shaded by a big tree-fern, 
and sheltered from the hot north wind. 
This done, he placed the curious bamboo 
with the root downwards, and the hollow 
tubes, where it had been cut off, pointing 
upwards, pressed in the earth all round, 
knelt heavily on his trunk once more till 
the tears again rushed to his eyes, then 
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wept upon it, and in this manner watered 
the spot where it had been newly planted, 
so as to give it a good start. 

While he was thus engaged, his mind 
had completely wandered from the object 
of their chase, but as he stood gently 
patting down the earth round the new 
bamboo for the last time, Walla-Walla, the 
king, burst into view, bearing trium- 
phantly aloft in his trunk a forest sapling 
which he had torn up by the roots. To 
this was clinging the miserable insect, the 
strange, unknown “ pest,” uttering curious 
noises, and seeking to escape. 

“ Be wary, dad,” cried Ullagalala, “lest 
it sting you.” 

“Fear not, my son,” replied Walla- 
Walla, “its sting is out.’ My neck will 
show you where. I am ofa mind to look 
well into this insect, wherefore let it not 
escape, lest I spit you with my tusks as 
I have aforetimes threatened.” 

With these words the Elephant King 
lowered the branch and shook off the pest 
on to the ground, where it lay trembling 
in every limb with its small, wet eyes 
wandering round in strange manner. 

For several minutes the father and son 
stood contemplating their capture, without 
a word passing between them. At last 
Walla-Walla broke the silence : 

“Ttis a queer beast,” mused he “I 
have been thinking, my son, how like it is 
to the monkeys I thrashed just now. Mark 
you not that it has great use of its hind 
legs alone ? Mark youalso that it scaled 
the tree? What think you?” 
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“True, dad ; yet has it no tail.” 

“Nor is that needed,” hastily put in 
Walla-Walla; “know you that there is a 
kind without.” 

“Still, Iam of opinion that it is of the 
beetles,” argued Ullagalala, not wishing 
to give up his point. “See how the 
shell is loose and does not fit around 
the neck.” 

“Turn it over, my son.” 

The younger elephant was on the point 
of turning over the pest as it lay shivering 
upon the ground, when the creature gave 
a few sudden and more violent convul- 
sions, stared wildly about with its eyes 
larting out of its head, uttered one last 
piercing shriek, and lay quite still. It 
was now dead, and both elephants knew 
it. 

“What! Are you so clumsy, my son ?” 
fiercely trumpeted Walla-Walla, in another 
sudden burst of temper. 

“IT never touched it,” said Ullagalala, 
sticking up for himself. 

“Then what think you it died of ?” 

“Funk, dad.” 

“JT think you're right, my son,” slowly 
replied the father, after watching it in- 
tently for several minutes. 

They now rolled the dead pest over and 
over, examining it closely inall its details, 
but could make nothing of it, becoming 
only the more perplexed the more they 
looked.. 

‘What beats me,” said Ullagalala, after 
he had spent a considerable time in this 
way, “is, where’s the sting?” 
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ACROSS THE PLAIN TO KAVALLI’S.* 


BY LIEUTENANT A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 


I. 

BH, the delight of marching across 
that plain, to feel the fresh 
breezes blowing all round, and 
to hear the sound of the soft 
green grass swishing crisply against our 
legs. ‘The men just raced along with their 
loads, it was almost impossible to restrain 
them, for they were wild to mount each hill 
in front of them to see what lay beyond. 

How different it was from our marches 
in the forest. There we crept along in 
the twilight, in and out among the bushes, 
with trees, trees, nothing but trees, above 
and around us. 


and we were obliged to encourage them 
all the time in order to get them to creep 
along even at a snail’s pace. But now in 
the open plain they held their heads up 
proudly, their hearts were light, their eyes 
flashed with pleasure, and it was: all we 
could do to keep up with them. 

The natives of the plain were hostile, 
and gave us considerable trouble, and 
often made determined attacks upon us, 
so that we had to put down the loads and 
chase them back. We camped some- 
times in the open, and made a hedge of 
thorns round the camp; and sometimes 
we rested in a native village, if it occupied 
a commanding position. The huts in 
these villages were evidently occupied by 
the natives and cattle together, and were 
often swarming with vermin of a most un- 
pleasant kind. 

Yes, we had a good deal of fighting to 
do, but I have not space to tell you about 
it all, though it was very exciting, for we 
were but a small handful of 172 men in 
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all, and often we had thousands of natives 
against us at places; the hills seemed to 
be black with them. 

At one place, a huge settlement where 
there were miles of cornfields and banana 
groves, with villages of yellow straw bee- 
hive-shaped huts dotted about them, we 
had a hard fight with the natives which 
lasted for three days. The inhabitants 
were the finest race of people we had yet 
come across, and from my journal I 
quote the following extract, which I wrote 
at the time about them: ‘“ These big hill- 
men of the plains have a much better 


idea of warfare than the stunted bushmen 


of the forest to whom we have hitherto 
been accustomed. They really seem to 
understand manceuvring, and taking ad- 
vantage of positions and the lay of the 
land. The bushmen on the other hand 
apparently chiefly think of cumbering 
the ground with pitfalls and nasty 
poisoned spikes in order to lame their 
enemies ; they shoot their tiny poisoned 
arrows from behind trees and bushes, and 
never come on with a rush. Whereas, 
these people of the plains use large strong 
spears and big five-foot bows, they stand 
up and shoot their long, reed arrows 
like men, and show some courage. In 
fact they seem to move and think in 
larger circles than the bushmen. The 
wide distant views they get from their 
native hills, and the strong fresh breezes 
they inhale, evidently make them freer 
and give them a more enlarged view of 
things in general, both in the extent of 
their cultivation, their system of warfare, 
and their better way of living.” 

But the poor, unenlightened bushman, 
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shut up for ever within the thick wall of 
jungle, has his vision cut off, and moves 
in semi-darkness, and in the twilight of 
ignorance. 

He is contented with his small, badly- 
eultivated field of manioc, peanuts, or 
bananas, his few chickens or goats, and 
exists in happy (?) ignorance of there 
being any other way of living. 

It is so wherever I have been, the hill 
tribes of the highlands are nearly always 
finer than those who dwell in the lowlands 
or have their homes in the jungle. 

This settlement where we had our three 
days’ fight consisted of many thickly- 
populated villages, and the inhabitants, 
who were fine strong men, and nicely clad 
in dark brown bark cloth, were ruled over 
by a chief called Majamboni. They were 
plucky enemies, and we felt that after 
having beaten them they would make good 
friends, if we could but gain their con- 
fidence. 

I say, “after we had once beaten 
them,” for, with savages who have once 
begun to fight with you, it is always use- 
less to try and make friends until you have 
shown them clearly that you are decidedly 
the stronger ; they invariably mistake for- 
bearance for fear. So having beaten these 
people thoroughly we set to work to make 
friends with them, and after a bit we were 
able to gain their confidence. The result 
was that Majamboni with his chiefs and 
people brought presents to our camp, and 
asked to make blood-brotherhood with us. 

Now, I must tell you that this custom 
of blood-brotherhood exists everywhere 
almost in Africa, certainly everywhere in 
Negro Africa. It is regarded by the 
natives as a sacred rite, and is the only 
compact which they really understand, 
and consider absolutely binding. If a 
chief, having made blood-brotherhood 
with another, breaks the compact and 
makes war upon him, he is looked at with 
distrust and horror by the other tribes, 
and is regarded as a social outcast. The 
performance of this ceremony varies in 
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different countries, but every tribe keeps 
it religiously. 

With a geeat blowing of horns and 
beating of drums, Majamboni and his 
chiefs now came into our camp followed 
by hundreds of his people, all without 
arms, and carrying only in their hands 
long wands with tufts of grass tied to 
them, this among the natives of the plains 
being always the sign of peace. 

Majamboni, having bowed his head 
upon Stanley’s feet in token of submis- 
sion, was accommodated with a mat to 
sit upon in front of Stanley’s tent. His 
chiefs squatted in a semicircle behind 
him, and all their men stood at the back 
in closely serried ranks, we officers and 
our Zanzibari standing on each side of 
Stanley. 

The oldest chief then began to palaver 
through our interpreter Faiti, Majam- 
boni all the time pulling at a long pipe, 
with an air of stolid indifference, as if the 
proceedings had no interest whatever for 
him. In reality he was keenly alive to 
all that was going cn; but it was not 
etiquette for him, the chief, to show any 
curiosity or emotion until the palaver had 
been got through by his underlings, and 
all explanations were properly made. So 
there he sat, as grave as a judge, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, smoking 
his big pipe, which had a stem three 
feet long, and a black earthenware bowl 
as big as a breakfast cup; now and then 
he handed it to his chiefs, who passed it 
round the circle, each taking a few whiffs 
before returning it to him. Meanwhile 
the palaver was being got through, and 
explanations were given and received by 
both sides. Majamboni, through the 
medium of his chief, expressed his regret 
for having attacked us, and he now begged 
Stanley to remain in the country as its 
king. We on our side assured him that 
we had no hostile feelings against him, 
but only wished to pass peacefully through 
his country on our way to our friend the 
white man (Emin Pasha), who lived many 
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days’ journey away beside the great 
Nyanza. After about an hour’s talking 
everything was satisfactorily arranged, and 
friendship was unanimously agreed upon 
by us all. 

Accordingly preparations were made for 
the ceremony of blood-brotherhood, the 
outward and visible sign of that inward 
and spiritual grace—Friendship. 

For reasons of expediency Stanley de- 
cided that I, his son (as the natives called 
me), should be made Majamboni’s blood- 
brother ; the ceremony was a curious one. 

They made me squat down on the mat 
in front of Majamboni, and, taking off my 
stockings, bared my legs for the knife. 
How interested the natives all were at 
seeing a white man’s legs for the first 
time! They crowded round me, and 
pinched and stroked my legs, they wonder- 
ingly traced out the blue veins with their 
fingers, and comparing them with Majam- 
boni’s, laughed aloud in astonishment at 
their whiteness. 

Then the Medicine Man, the Witch 
Doctor and Rain Maker of the tribe, 
stepped forward with the knife. He was 
an extraordinary figure, being hung all 
over with skins, antelope horns, and dried 
lizards. His hair was plastered with red 
grease, and garnished fantastically with 
little horns, which gave him a most 
diabolical look, his neck was ornamented 
with strings of wild beasts’ claws, and 
human teeth, and in his hand he held a 
rattle, made of a dried bladder with 
pebbles inside, which he rattled loudly. 

With the knife he cut three deep in- 
cisions on the inner side of Majamboni’s 
and my knees (I bear the marks of them 
to this day), until the blood flowed freely. 

Our blood was then made to trickle and 
mingle together, and native butter and 
salt was rubbed in and mixed up into a 
hideous paste, which Majamboni and I 
had to lick. Ugh! how nasty it tasted. 
All this time we had to rub each other’s 
ribs as hard as we could. Majamboni 


was perfectly grave, and saw nothing to 
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laugh about, but I couldn’t help writhing 
with laughter, for it tickled so. After this 
he placed one of his iron bracelets on my 
arm, and I put a big brass one upon his. 
Meanwhile the Medicine Man ran round 
and round us, waving his rattle with wild 
and frantic gestures, and showering curses 
upon the head of him who should break 
his newly-made compact of friendship. 
“Cursed is he who breaks his word and 
rises in war against his blood-brother ; 
and cursed may he be if he turneth his 
back upon his friend. May disease make 
him loathsome, may his hair be lost by 
the mange, may his teeth drop out, and 
may his eyes be struck with blindness and 
burn like a fire. May the adder wait for 
him in the path, may the lion tear out his 
entrails, may his children be fatherless 
and stricken with the plague, may his wife 
be husbandless and covered with sores.” 
And so he continued for at least ten 
minutes, calling down such_ shocking 
curses that my hair at last stood on end. 
It quite reminded me of the God-fearing 


‘but uncharitable Psalmist, of the rogth 


Psalm, who calls down curses so freely 
upon his enemy and his children ! 

Then Murabo, one of our Zanzibari 
chiefs, the wit of the expedition, seized 
the rattle from the Witch Doctor’s hand, 
and rolling his eyes fearfully, he shook it 
with awful solemnity at the heads of 
Majamboni and his people, and raised it 
menacingly towards the hills and valleys 
around. For a few moments he paused, 
and his lips moved silently as if invoking 
some unseen demon; while Majamboni 
and his followers regarded him with awe- 
struck looks. Then with a bound into 
the air he shook the rattle aloft, and 
poured out curses upon Majamboni should 
he ever prove faithless to me. He called 
down every horrible blight to fall upon 
the country and people ;_ he conjured up 
every damnable agency to torture Majam- 
boni, sleeping or waking, and hound him 
and his pecple from the land. 


Vor every curse the Witch Doctor 
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had given Murabo called down a score, 
and each a hundred-fold more dark and 
horrible. He rushed round and round 
the group ; he raved and tore his hair, he 
rolled his eyes wildly, he foamed at the 
mouth, and shouted in sublime frenzy, 
till Majamboni and his people fairly 
quailed before him, and we, who could 
not keep grave any longer burst into 
uncontrollable fits of laughter. 

Murabo instantly sobered down, and, 
returning the rattle to the Witch Doctor, 
he gave a sly wink at us, as if to say, 
“What do you think of that, masters, for 
high faluting? Don’t imagine a Zanzi- 
bari and a free man is going to be out- 
done by these ignorant Wa-Shenzie !” 

The ceremony was completed by an 
exchange of presents, Stanley throwing a 
gay-coloured blanket around Majamboni's 
shoulders, while he presented us with a 
cow and a dozen or two goats, which 
latter were at once handed over to 
Murabo and the men, who made a great 
feast that night. 

So now Majamboni and I are blood- 
brothers for life. If he comes to London, 
I suppose I must put him up at the clubs, 
introduce him to my people, and dine 
him at every big hotel in London; 
while, if I return to his country, he 
is bound to provide me with the best 
of everything that the land produces— 
cows and bananas, the fattest of goats 
and sheep, and a good hut to live in. I 
believe also that a wife is included in the 
bargain, but I dare say I shall waive that 
claim should I ever return to visit him. 

_ The next day we marched out of camp 

to a loud accompaniment of drums and 
horns. Hundreds of Majamboni’s people 
came to escort us to the edge of their 
country, and even carried our men’s loads 
for them. 

Our march was now one long triumph, 
for the surrounding tribes, seeing that 
we had treated Majambont well, came 
in from every side to make friends with 
us and greet us as we fF assed. 
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The people of every village through 
which our path ran turned out to welcome 
us with gifts, and invited us to rest in the 
shade of their bark-cloth-producing fig- 
trees, which they had planted round all 
their huts. Whenever we halted to rest 
at their villages, they brought us large jars 
of cool native beer to refresh us, and, 
sitting down in a circle, told us about 
their country and asked us for news of 
ours. They showed us how they made 
their fine brown cloths by stripping pieces 
of bark from the fig-trees and beating 
them out thin with ivory hammers, and 
then, when they were dry, sewing them 
together neatly with needles fashioned 
from small fish bones, and thread made 
of fine fibre from the aloe. There were 
gardens about the huts full of flowers and 
pumpkins, and gourds, and little patches 
of tobacco-plants with a sweet-smelling 
blossom. 

Oh! how pretty it all was, and how de- 
lightful to feel that we were at last in the 
midst of a friendly population ; for during 
all those long months in the forest the 
savages had been hostile, and we had been 
obliged to fight our way the whole time. 

In one of the villages where we rested 
that night, we were met by four natives, 
who came to tell us that theirchief, Kavalli, 
had sent them with greetings and to invite 
us to come and camp by his village. 

They told us that three moons ago a 
white man, called M’lidju (the Bearded 
One), had come down to the end of the 
lake in a big fire-boatand had made friend- 
ship with Kavalli. He had told him that 
he expected friends to arrive soon from 
the direction of the setting sun, and he had 
left a packet in Kavalli’s care, to be given to 
his white brothers when they arrived. 

The natives further added that Kavalli 
was waiting anxiously for us, and would 
welcome us with both hands. 

This news relieved our minds, and 
delighted us, for now we knew that Emin 
Pasha must still be alive, and that we 
were not too late to save him, 
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So we marched on with hearts lighter 
even than before, over the beautiful grassy 
uplands, upon which were feeding great 
flocks and herds of cattle. 

The country sloped gently up and up, 
until we reached a ridge where we halted 
for our mid-day coffee. Till we got to 
this ridge all the streams were running 
towards the 
west, a few 
minutes atter- 
wards, when 
we crossed it, 
all the streams 


we passed 
were flowing 
east. We had 


made our cof- 
fee from Con- 
go-water and 
a few minutes 
afterward, on 
crossing the 
ridge, we were 
drinking from 
the waters of 
the Nile. Thus 
this small 
ridge on the 
table-lands 
above the lake 
divided the 
watersheds of 
the two largest rivers in Africa, the mighty 
Congo, and the classic Nile. It was a 
most interesting geographical discovery. 

We were now high up, 6,090 feet above 
the level of the sea, and the breezes 
growing fresher and cooler each day 
warned us that we must be near the 
great lake at last ; the next day we sighted 
Kavalli’s village in the distance, on the 
edge of the plateau, overlooking Lake 


It contained a long letter from Emin Pasha. 
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Albert Nyanza, and wild cheers burst from 
the men when we saw the silver Lake 
stretching away 2,500 feet below us. 

Kavalliand his people came out to greet 
us warmly, and handed Stanley a little 
packet wrapped up in American oiled- 
cloth. It contained a long letter from 
Emin Pasha telling us that he was well, 
and had long 
been © expect- 
ing ourarrival. ' 

Dear me! 
how we chcer- 
ed when we 
heard the 
news of his 
safety,and the 
Zanzibaris ex- 
ecuted a wild 
dance of joy, 
for we felt 
that our work 
was now half 
done. We did 
not then know 
how much 
that was tragic 
lay before us 
still. But 
now, having 
brought you 
at last to Ka- 
valli’s all the 
way from Fort Bodo, I will leave you for. 
a while. \ 

I will tell you in the next number how 
we built a great village in which we stayed | 
many months waiting for Emin Pasha’s 
people, and I will tell you also a curious 
story, one of those which our men related 
to us, as we sat round the camp-fire at 
night, smoking and talking, with the star- 
lit sky above us. 


(END OF PART 1.] 
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CHAPTER VI.* 


But I was going to cry and did, break- 
ing down like a child; and that not so 
much at the thought of the desperate 
strait to which she had brought me— 
though this was no other than the felon’s 
dock, with the prospect of disgrace, and 
to be whipped or burned in the hand, at 
the best, and if I had my benefit—but at 
the sudden conviction, which came upon 
me, perfect and overwhelming, that my 
mistress, for whom I had risked so much, 
did not love me! In no other way, and 
on no other theory, could I explain cal- 
lousness so complete, thoughtlessness so 
cruel! Nor did her next words tend 
to heal the mischief, or give me com- 
fort. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, flouncing from 
me with impatient contempt, and walking 
on the other side of the way, ‘if you are 
going to be a cry-baby, thank you for 
nothing! I thought you were a man!” 
And she began to hum an air. 

“My God! I don’t think you care!” 
I sobbed, aghast at her insensibility. 

“Care?” she retorted indifferently, 


swinging her vizor in her hand. “For 


what ?” 

“Forme! Or for anything!” 

With a coolness that appalled me, she 
finished the verse she was humming ; 
then, “Your finger hurts, therefore you 
are going to die!” she said, with a sneer. 
“You see the fire and therefore you must 
be burned. Why, you have the courage 
ofahen! A flea! A mouse! You are 
not worthy the name of a man.” 

“T am man etiough to be hanged,” I 
answered miserably. 

“Hanged?” quoth she, quite cheer- 
fully. “ Do you think that man was ever 
hanged for three guineas ? ” 

“Ay, scores,” I said. ‘* And for less!” 

“Then they must have been cravens 
like you!” she retorted, perfectly well 


* Copyright, 1897, by Stanley J. Weyman, in the United States of America 
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satisfied with her answer. ‘And spun 
their own ropes. ‘Come, silly, cheer up! 
A great many things may happen in a 
week! And if that vixen is back under 
a week, I will eat her!” 

“A week won’t make three guineas,” I 
said dolefully. . 

“No, but a good heart will,” she re- 
joined. “ And not three but thirty! Only,” 
she continued, looking askance at me, 
“you have not the spirit of a man. . You 
are just Tumbledown Dick, as they say, 
and as well named as ninepence !” 

It seemed inconceivable to me that she 
could jest so merrily and carry herself so 
gaily, after such a loss; and I stopped 
short in sudden hope and new-born ex- 
pectation ; and peered at her, striving to 
read her thoughts. ‘I don’t believe you 
have lost them!” I exclaimed at last. 

“Every groat, Dick!” she answered 
curtly—yet still in the best of spirits. 
“Never doubt that !” 

On which it was not wonderful that 
my disappointment and her cheerfulness 
agreed so ill, that we came to bitter 
words, and beginning by calling one 
another ‘‘Thankless” and “Clutch-penny,” 
rose presently to “Fool” and “Jade”; and 
eventually parted on the latter at the 
garden fence ; where Dorinda so far from 
lingering as on the former night, flounced 
from me in a passion, and left me with- 
out a single word of regret. How 
miserably after that I stole to bed, 
and how wakefully I tossed in the close 
garret, I cannot hope to convey to my 
readers ; suffice it that a hundred times I 
cursed the folly that had led me to ruin, 
a hundred times went hot and cold at 
thought of the dock and the gallows ; and 
yet amid all found in Dorinda’s heartless- 
ness the sharpest pain. I felt sure now, 
and told myself continually, that she had 
never loved me; therefore—at the time 
it seemed to follow—I deemed my own 
love at an end and cast her off; and 
heaping the sharpest reproaches on her 
head, found my one sweet consolation — 
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whereat I wept miserably—in composing 
a last dying speech and confession that 
should soften at length that obdurate 
bosom, and break that unfeeling heart. 

But with the day, and the rising to im- 
minent terrors and hourly fear of de- 
tection, came first regret, then self-reproach 
—lest I too should be somewhat in fault 
—then a revival of passion ; lastly, a fran- 
tic yearning to be reconciled to the only 
person to whom I could speak freely, or 
who knew the danger and strait in which 
I stood. My heart melting like water at 
the thought, I was ready to do anything 
or say anything, to abase myself to any 
depth, in order to regain her favour and 
have her advice ; and the absence of Mr. 
and Mrs. D ,and Mrs. Harris’s easi- 
ness rendering it a matter of no difficulty 
to seek her, in the course of the afternoon 
I took my courage in my hands and went 
into the next house. There I found only 
Mrs. Harris. 

“The little slut has stepped out,” she 
said, looking up from the pot over which 
she was stooping. ‘She asked leave for 
half an hour and has been gone an hour. 
But it is the way of the wenches all the 
world over. To you beware of them Mr. 
Price,” she continued, eyeing me, and 
laughing jollily. 

I made some trifling answer ; and re- 
turning to my own domain, with all the 
pangs of loneliness added to those of 
terror, sat down in the dingy, dreary 
taskroom and abandoned myself to 
bitter forebodings. She did not, she 
never could have loved me! I knew it 
and felt it now. Yet I must think of 
her or go mad. I must think of her or 
of the cart and cord ; and so, through the 
hours that followed, I had only eyes for 
the next garden, and ears for her voice. 
The boys and their chattering, and the 
necessity I was under of playing my part 
before them, well-nigh mastered me. For, 
at any hour, on any day, while I sat there 
among them, Mr. and Mrs. D might 
return, and the loss be discovered ; and 
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yet, and thouzh time was everything, all 
the efforts I made to see Jennie or get 
speech with her failed; and of myself I 
seemed to be unable to think out any 
plan or way of escape. 

Iam sure that the most ascetic, could 
he have weighed the tortures of those 
four days during which I sat surrounded 
by thé boys, and now making frantic 
efforts to appear myself, now sunk in a 
staring pale-faced lethargy of despair, 
would have deemed them a punishment 
more than commensurate with my guilt. 
The unusual air of peace and quietness 
with which Mrs. D——’s absence invested 
the school had no more power to soothe 
me than the presence of Mrs. Harris, 
nodding over her plain-stitch in the next 
garden, availed to banish the burning 
gusts of fear that at times parched my 
skin. At length, on the fifth day, the 
immediate warning of coming judgment 
arrived in the shape of a letter announc- 
ing that my employer would return (D.V.) 
by the night waggon, which in the ordinary 
course was due to reach Ware about six 
next morning. - 

At that I could stand the strain no 
longer, but flinging appearance and de- 
ception to the winds, I rose from the 
class I was pretending to teach, and ina 
disorder I made no effort to suppress, 
followed Mrs. Harris ; who, having de- 
clared the news, was already waddling 
back to the next house. She started at 
- sight of me in her train—as, she well 
might, for it was the busiest time of the 
day ; then asked if anything ailed me. 

“No,” I said. “I want a word with 
Jennie.” 

‘Do you?” quoth she, looking hard at 
me. “So, it would seem, do a good 
many young fellows. She is a nice hand- 
ful if ever there was one.” 

“Why?” TI stammered. 

“Why?” she answered in a tone very 
sharp for her. ‘Why, because—but 
what have you to do with Jennie, young 
man?” 
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“Nothing,” I said. 

“Then have nothing,” she answered 
promptly, and shook her sides at her 
sharpness. ‘That is no puzzle! And 
as it is no more than half-past ten, and I 
hear your boys rampaging like so many 
wild Irishmen—suppose you go back to 
them, young man!” 

I obeyed; but whatever effect her 
warning might have had earlier—and 
I shrewdly suspect that it would have 
affected me as much as water affects a 
duck’s back—it came too late; my one 
desire now being to see the girl, even as 
my one hope lay in heradvice. Nine had 
struck that evening, however, and night 
had fallen, and I grown fairly sick with 
fear, before my efforts were rewarded, 
and stealing into the garden on a last 
desperate search—I think for the 
twentieth time—I came on her standing 
in the dusk, beside the fence where I had 
so often met h>r. 

I sprang to her side, relief at my heart, 
reproaches on my lips; but it was only to 
recoil at sight of her face, grown hard 
and old and pinched, and for the 
moment almost ugly. ‘“ Why, child!” I 
cried, forgetting my own trouble. ‘What 
is it?” 

She lauged without mirth, looking at 
me strangely. “What do you suppose?” 
she said huskily, and I could see that fear 
was on her. “ Do you think that you are 
the only one in danger ?” 

“ How?” I exclaimed. 

“How?” she replied in a tone of 
mockery. ‘Why, do you suppose that 
stockings and shoes are the only things 
that cost money? Or that vizor masks 
and gloves and hoods grow on bushes ? 
Briefly, fool, if you can give me four 
guineas, I am saved. If rot mo 

“My God!” I cried, horror-stricken. 

“Tf not,” she continued hardily, “ you 
have taught me to read, and that may save 
my neck. I suppose I shall be sent to 
the plantations, to be beaten weekly, and 
work in the sun, and - 
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“ Four guineas !” I groaned. 

“ Yes, seven in all!” she answered with 
asneer. ‘‘ Have you got them?” 

“No, nor a groat!” I answered, over- 
whelmed by the discovery that instead 
of giving help she needed it. ‘Not a 
penny !” 

“Then it must be got!” she answered 
fiercely. ‘‘It must be got!” and as she 
repeated the words, she dropped her 
mocking tone and spoke with feverish 
energy. ‘It must be got, Dick!” and 
she seized my hands and heldthem. “It 
must be, and can be, if you have a spark 
of spirit, if you are not the poor mean 
thing I sometimes think you. Listen! 
Listen! In the old man’s room upstairs 
—the door is locked and double-locked, I 
have tried it—are sixty guineas, in a bag ! 
Sixty guineas, in a drawer of the old 
bureau by the bed!” 

“Tt is death,” I cried feebly, recoiling 
from her as I spoke. “It is death! 
I dare not! I dare not do it!” 

“Then we hang! We hang, man!” 
she answered fiercely. “ YouandI! Will 
it be better to hang for a lamb than a 
sheep? For seven guineas than for 
sixty ?” 

“ But if we take it, what shall we be the 
better for it?” I said weakly. ‘He returns 
in the morning.” 

“By the morning, given the money, 
we shall be a score of miles away!” she 
answered, flinging her arms round my 
neck, and hanging on my breast, while 
her hot breath fanned my cheek. No 
wonder I felt my brain reel, and my will 
melt. ‘Away from here, Dick,” she 
repeated softly. ‘‘ Away—and together!” 

Yet I made an effort to withstand her. 
“You forget the door,” I said. “If the 
door is locked, and Mrs. Harris sleeps in 
the next room, how can it be done?” 

“ Not by the door, but by the window,” 
she replied. ‘There is a ladder in the 
second garden from this; and the latch 
of the window is weak. The old fool 
indoors sleeps like a hog. By eleven 
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she will be sound. And oh, Dick!” my 
mistress cried, breaking down on a sudden 
and snatching my hands to her bosom, 
“will you see me shamed? Play the man 
for ten minutes only—for ten minutes 
only, and by morning we shall be safe, and 
far from here! And—and together, Dick ! 
Together !” 

Was it likely, I ask, was it possible, 
that I should long resist pleading such 
as this? That holding her in my arms, 
in the warm summer night, with her 
hair on my breast, while the moon sailed 
overhead and a cricket chirped in the 
wall hard by—was it likely or possible, 
I say, that I should steel my heart against 
her; that I should turn from the cup of 
pleasure, who had tasted as yet so few 
delights, and drudged and been stinted 
all my life? Whose appetite had known 
no daintier relish than the dull round of 
dumpling and bacon, or at the best salt 
meat and spinach ; and who for sole com- 
panionship had been shut in, June days 
and December nights alike, with a band 
of mischievous boys, whom the ancients 
justly called genus improbum. At any 
rate I did not; to my shame -—great or 
small, according as I shall be harshly or 
charitably judged—I did not; but, with a 
beating heart and choked voice, I gave my 
word and left her; and an hour later I crept 
down the creaking stairs for the last time, 
guilty and shivering, a bundle in my 
hand, and found her waiting for me in the 
old place. 

I confess that the flurry of my spirits in 
this crisis was such as to disturb my judg- 
ment; and my passion for my mistress 

eing no longer of the higher kind, these 
two things may account for the fact that I 
felt no wonder or repulsion when she ex- 
plained to me, coolly and in detail, where 
the bureau stood, and in what part of it lay 
the money ; even adding that I had better 
bring away a pair of silver candlesticks 
which I should find in another p!ace. By 
the time she had made these things clear 
to me, the favourable moment was come ; 
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the lights of the town had long been 
extinguished, and the house obscuring 
the moon cast a black shadow on the 
garden that greatly seconded our move- 
ments. Yet for myself, and though all 
went well with us, I trembled at the faint- 
est sound, and started if a leaf stirred ; nay, 
to this day I willingly believe that the 
smallest trifle, a light at a window ora 
distant voice, would have deterred me 
from the adventure. But nothing occurred 
to hinder or alarm; and the darkness 
cloaking us only too effectually, and my 
accomplice directing me where to find the 
ladder, I fetched it, and with her help 
thrust it over the fence and climbed over 
after it. 

This was a small thing, the worst being 
tocome. The part of the garden under 
the wall of the house was paved ; it was 
only with the greatest exertion therefore 
and the utmost care that we could raise 
the ladder on it without noise; and but 
for the surprising strength which Jennie 
showed, I doubt if we should have suc- 
ceeded, my hands trembled so violently. 
In the end we raised it, however; the 
upper part fell lightly beside the second 
floor casement, and Jennie whispered to 
me to ascend. 

I had gone too far now to retreat, and I 
obeyed, and had mounted two steps, when 
I heard distinctly—the sound coming sharp 
and clear through the night—the shod hoof 
of a horse paw the ground, apparently in 
the road beyond the house. Scared by 
such a sound at such a time, I slid rapidly 
down into Jennie’s arms. “Hush!” I 
cried. “Did you hear that? ‘There is 
someone there !” 

But angered by my sudden descent, 
which had come near to knocking her 
down, she whispered in a rage that I was 
either the biggest fool or the pcorest 
craven inthe world. “Go up! Go up!” 
she continued fiercely, almost striking me 
in her excitement. “There are sixty guineas 
awaiting us up there—sixty guineas, man, 
and you budge, because a horse stirs.” 
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“ But what is it doing there ?” I remon- 
strated. ‘A horse, Jennie—at this time 
of night !” 

“God knows !” she answered. 
is it to us ?” 

Still I lingered a moment, unwilling to 
ascend ; but hearing nothing, and think- 
ing I might have been mistaken, I was 
ashamed to hang back longer, and I 
went up, though my legs trembled under 
me, and a bird darting suddenly ‘out of 
the ivy glued me to the ladder by both 
hands, with the sweat standing out on 
my face. Alone, nothing on earth would 
have persuaded me to it; but with 
Jennie below I dared not flinch, and 
the latch of the window proving as weak 
as she had described it, in a moment the 
lattice swung open and I climbed over 
the sill. 

Feeling the floor with my feet, I stood 
an instant in the dark stuffy room, and 
listened. It smelled strongly of herbs, on 
which account I hate that smell to this 
day. I could hear Mrs. Harris snoring 
next door; and the pendulum of the fine 
new clock on the stairs, which was Mrs. 
I)D——’s latest pride, was swinging to and 
fro regularly ; and I knew that at the slight- 
est alarm the house would awake. But I 
had gone too far to recede ; and though I 
feared and sweated, and at the touch of a 
hand must have screamed aloud, I went 
forward and, groping my way across the 
floor, found the bureau, and tried the 
drawer. 

It was locked, but crazily ; and Jennie 
foreseeing the obstacle had given me a 
chisel. Inserting the point, I listened 
awhile to assure myself that all was quiet, 
and then with the resolution of despair 
forced the drawer open with a single 
wrench. Probably the noise was no great 
one, but to my ears it rang through the 
night loud as the crack of laden ice. I 
heard the sleeper in the next room cease 
her snoring and turn in the bed; and 
cowering down on the floor I gave up all 
for lost. But in a moment she began to 
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breathe again, and, encouraged by that 
and the silence in the house, I drew the 
drawer open, and feeling for the bag, dis- 
covered it, and clutching it firmly, turned 
to the window. 

I found: that Jennie had mounted the 
ladder, and was looking into the room, 
her hands ‘on the sill, her head dark 
against the sky. “Have you got it?” 
she whispered, thrusting in her arm and 
groping for me. “Then give it me while 
you get the candlesticks. They are 
wrapped in flannel, and are under the 
bed.” 7 % 

I gave her the bag, which chinked as it 
passed from hand to hand; then I turned 
obediently, and groping my way to the 
bed which stood beside the bureau, I felt 
under it. I found nothing, but did not at 
once give up. The candlesticks might lie 


on the farther side, and accordingly I rose” 


aad climbed over the bed and tried again, 
passing my hands through the flue and 
dust which -had gathered under Mrs. 
D—’s best feather-bed. 

How long I might have searched in the 
dark, and vainly, I cannot say; for my 
efforts were brought toa premature end 
by a dull thud that came to my ears 
apparently from the next room. Certain 
that it could be ‘caused by nothing less 
than Mrs. Harris: getting out of bed, I 
crawled out, and got to my feet in a 
panic, and stood in the dark quaking and 
listening ; so ‘terrified that I am sure.if 
the good woman had entered at that 
moment, I should have fallen on’ my 
knees before her, and confessed all. 
Nothing followed, however; the’ house 
remained quiet ; I heard no second sound. 
But my nerve was gone. I wanted noth- 


ing so much nowas to be out of the place; 


not for a thousand’ guineas would I have 
stayed; and without giving another 
thought to the candlesticks, I groped my 
way to the window, and passing one leg 
over the sill, felt hurriedly for the ladder. 

I failed to find it, and tried again ; then 
peering down called Jennie by name, 
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She did not answer. A second time I 
called, and felt about with my foot ; still 
without success. Then as it dawned upon 
meat last that the ladder was really gone, 
and I a prisoner, I thought of prudence 
no longer, but I called frantically, at first . 
in a whisper, and then as loudly as I 
dared ; called and called again, ‘‘Jermy ! 
Jenny!” And yet again, “ Jenny!” 

- Still no answer came ; but listening in- 
tently, in one of the intervals of silence, I 
caught the even beat of hoofs, receding 
along the road, and growing each moment 
less marked. They held me; scarcely 
breathing, I listened to them, until they 
died away in the distance of the summer 
night, and only the sharp insistent chirp of 
the cricket, singing in the garden below, 
came to my ears. 


CHAPTER VII. 
How long I hung at the window, at one 
time stunned and stricken ‘down by the 
catastrophe that had befallen me, and at 


‘another feeling frantically for the ladder 


which I had over and over again made 
sure was not there, I know no more than 
another; but only that after a time,’ first 
suspicion and then rage darted lightning- 
like through the stupor that clouded my 
mind, and I awoke to all the tortures that 
love outraged by treachery can feel ; with 
such pangs and terrors added’as only a 


faithful beast, bound and doomed. and 


writhing-under the knife of its master, may 
be supposed to endure. . 

For a while, it is true, imagining that 
Jenny, terrified by someone’s approach, 
had lowered the ladder and withdrawn her- 
self, and so would presently return to free 
me, I hoped against hope. - But as minutes 
passed, and yet more minutes, laden only 
with the cricket’s even chirp, and the 
creepy rustling of the wind in the poplars, 
and still failed to bring her, the sound of 
retreating hoofs which I had heard recur- 
red to my mind, with dreadful significance, 
and on the top of it a hundred suspicious 
circumstances ; among which her sudden 
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passion ‘when I had taken fright at the 
foot of the laddér, was not the least, so 
her avoidance of me during the last few 
days and her frequent absences from the 
house, spoken to by Mrs. Harris, had 
their weight. In fine, by the light of her 
desertion after receiving the plunder, and 
while I sought the candlesticks—which I 
had now convinced myself were not there 
—many things obscure béfore, or to which 
Thad wilfully shut 
my eyes—as her 
callousness, her 
greed, her reck- 
lessness — stood 
out plainly; while 
these again, being 
coolly considered, 
reflected so seri- 
ously on her, as 
to give her sud- 
den departare the 
worst possible ap- 
pearance, even in 
alover’s eyes. The 
days had _ been 
when I would not 
have believed 7B ue 
such a thing of 
her at the mouth 
of an angel from 
Heaven. But 
much had _hap- 
pened since, to 
which my passion 
had blinded me, . 
temporarily only; so that it needed but a 
flash of searing light to make all clear, and 
convince me that she had not only le‘t me, 
but left me trapped—I who had given up 
all and risked all for her ! 

In the first agony of pain and rage 
wrought by a conviction so horrible, I 
could think only of her treachery and my 
loss ; and head to knees on the bare floor 
of the room, I wept as if my heart would 
break, or choked with the sobs that 
seemed to rend my breast. And _ little 
wonder, seeing that I had given her a 


1 crouched down on the floor. 
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boy’s first devotion, and that of all sins 
ingratitude has the sharpest tooth! But 
to this paroxysm, when I had nearly ex- 
hausted myself, came an end and an anti- 
dote in the shape of urgent fear; which 
suddenly flooding my soul, roused me 
from my apathy of grief, and set me to 
pacing the room in a dreadful panic, try- 
ing now the door and now the window. 
But on both my attacks were in vain, 
the former being 
locked and resist- 
ing the chisel, 
while the latter. 
hung thirty feet 
above the paved 
yard. 

Thus caught 
and snared, as 
neatly as any bird 
in a springe, I had 
no resource but 
in my wits; and 
for a time, as I 
had nothing of 
which I could 
form a rope, I 
busied myself 
with the expedient 
of throwing out 
the feather - bed 
and leaping upon 
it. But when I 
\ had dragged it to 
the window, and 
: came to measure 
the depth, I recoiled, as the most desperate 
might, from the leap; and softly returning 
the bed to its place, I fell to biting my 
nails, or fitfully roamed from place to 
place, according as despair or some new 
hope possessed me. 

In one or other of these moods the 
dawn found me; and then in a surpris- 
ingly short time I heard the dreaded 
sounds of life awaken round me, and creep- 
ing to the window I closed it,and crouched 
down on the floor. Presently Mrs. Harris 
began to stir, and a boy walked whistling 
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shrilly across the adjacent yard ; and then 
—strangest of all things, and not to be in- 
vented—in the crisis of my fate, with the 
feet of those who must detect me almost 
on the stairs, I fell asleep; and awoke only 
when a key grated in the lock of the room, 
and I started up to find Mr. D in the 
doorway staring at me, and behind him a 
crowd of piled-up faces. 

“Why, Price!” he cried, with a look of 
stupefaction, as he came’ slowly into the 
room, ‘ what is the meaning of this?” 

Then I suppose my shame and guilty 
silence told him, for with a sudden scowl 
and an oath he strode to the bureau and 
dragged out the drawer. A glance showed 
him that the money was gone, and shout- 
ing frantically to those at the docr to keep 
it—to keep it, though they were half-a- 
dozen to one !—he clutched me by the 
breast of my coat, and shook me until my 
teeth chattered. 

“ Give it up,” he cried, spluttering with 
rage. “Give it up you beggar’s brat! 
Or, by heaven, you shall hang for it.” 

But as I had nothing to give up, and 
could not speak, I burst into tears; which, 
with the odd part I had played in staying 
in the room to be taken, and perhaps my 
youth and innocent air, aroused the neigh- 
bours’ surprise; who, crowding round, 
asked him solicitously what was missing. 
He answered after a moment's hesitation, 
sixty guineas. One had already clapped his 
hands over my clothes, and another had 
forced my mouth open; but on this they 
desisted, and stood, full of admiration. 

“He cannot have swallowed that,” said 
the most active, gaping at me. 

‘“No, that is certain. But what beats 
me,” said another, looking round, “is 
how he got here.” 

“To say nothing of why he stayed 

here!” replied the former. 
* “Tl tell you what,” quoth a third, 
shaking his head. ‘‘ There is some hocus- 
pocus in this. And I should not wonder, 
neighbours, if the Catholics were at the 
bottom of it }” 
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The theory appeared to commend itself 
to more than one—for they were all of the 
fanatical. party; but it was swept to the 
winds by the entrance of Mrs. D——, who 
having heard of robbery, came in like 
a whirlwind, her face on fire, and made 
no more ado, but rushed upon me, and 
tore and slapped my cheeks with all her 
might, crying with each blow “ You nasty 
thief, will that teach you better manners ? 
That for your roguery! and that! Oh, 
you jail-bird, I’ll teach you !” 

How long she would have continued to 
chastise me I cannot say, but her husband 
presently stepped in to protect me, and 
being thoroughly winded, she let me go 
pretty willingly. But when she learned, 
having hitherto been under the impression 
that I had been seized in the act with the 
money upon me, that the latter could not 
be found, her face turned yellow and she 
sat down in a chair. 

‘“* Have you searched ?” she gasped. 

“ Everywhere,” the neighbours answered 
her. 

“He must have thrown it through the 
window.” 

They shook their heads. 

On that she jumped up, and looked at 
me with a cold spite in her face that 
made me shiver. “Then I will tell you 
what it is,” she said, “he has given it to 
that hussy, and she has taken it! But I 
will have it out of him ; where the money 
is, and she is, and how he got in! Mr, 
D-—-, when you have done standing 
there like a gaby, fetch your stoutest 
cane ; and do you, my friends, lay him 
across that bed! And if we do not cut it 
out of his skin his name is not Richard 
Price. I wish I had the wench here, 
and I would serve her the same!” 

I screamed, and fell on my knees as 
they laid hands on me; but Mrs. D—— 
was a woman without bowels, and the men 
were complaisant and not unwilling to see 
the cruel sport of the usher flogged, and 
the schoolmaster disciplined ; and it 
world have gone hard with me, in spite 
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of my prayers, if the constable had not 
arrived at that moment, and requested 
with dignity to see his prisoner. Intro- 
duced to me, he stared ; and, moved I 
believe by an impulse of pity, said I was 
young to hang. 

“Ay, but not too good!” Mrs. D—— 
answered shrilly, her head trembling with 
passion. “ Heand the hussy, that is gone, 
have robbed me of eighty guineas in a 
green bag, as I am prepared to swear!” 

“Sixty, Mrs. D——,” said her husband, 
iooking a warning at her and then askance 
at his neighbours. 

“Rot take the man, does it matter to 
a guinea or two?” she retorted—but 
her sallow face flushed a little ‘At 


any rate,” she continued, pressing her. 


thin lips together and nodding her head 
viciously, ‘‘ sixty or eighty, they have taken 
them.” 

It seemed, however, that even to that 
one of the neighbours had a word to 
say. “As to the girl, I am not so sure, 
Mrs. D——,” he struck in ponderously. 
“Tf she is the wench that has been 
carrying on with the gentleman at the 
‘Rose,’ she has had other fish to fry. 
Though I don’t say, mind you, that she 
has nof been in this. Only——” 

But Mrs. D—— could restrain herself 
no longer. “Only! only! Gentleman 
at the ‘ Rose’!” she cried. ‘ Why, man, 
are you mad? What do you think has 
my maid—though maid she is not, but a 
dirty drab, and more is the pity I took her 
out of charity from the parish—she was 
Kitty Higgs’s base-born brat as you know 
—what has she to do with gentlemen at 
the ‘ Rose’?” 

“Well, that is not for me to say,” the 
man answered quietly. ‘Only I know 
that for a week or more a wench has been 
walking with the . gentleman in the roads 
and so forth, by night as well as by day. 
I came on them twice myself hard by 
here ; and though she was dressed more 
like a fine madam than a serving girl I 
watched her into your house. And for 
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the rest, Mrs. Harris must know more 
than I do.” 

But Mrs. Harris, when Mrs. D—— 
turned on her in a white rage, could only 
cover her head and weep in a corner ; as 
much, I believe, out of sorrow for me as 
on her own account. However, the fact 
that the good-natured woman had left 
Jenny pretty much to her own devices 
could not be gainsaid ; and Mrs. D—— 
had much to say on it. But when she 
talked of sending after the baggage and 
jailing her, ay, and the gentleman at the 
“Rose” too, if he could not pay the 
money, the constable pursed up his lips. 

“It is to be remembered that he came 
with His Royal Highness, our gracious 
Prince,” he said, swelling out his chest 
and puffing out;his cheeks with impor- 
tance. “And though it is true he ordered 
his horses and went for London last 
evening—as I know myself, having seen 
him go, and seen him before for the 
matter of that at Hertford Assizes, for he 
is a Counsellor—it does not follow that 
the wench went with him. Or, if she did, 
Mrs. D——, ———” 

‘That she had anything to do with this 
money,” the neighbour who had spoken 
before put in. 

* Precisely, Mr. Jenkins,” the constable 
answered. ‘You are a man of sense. 
For my part,” he continued, looking 
round a little defiantly, “I am no 
Whig, and I am not for meddling with 
Court gentlemen, and least of all lawyers. 
And if you will take my advice, Mr. D —, 
you will be satisfied to lay this young jail- 
bird by the heels; and if he does not 
speak before the rope is round his neck, 
it is not likely that you will get your 
money other ways. But, lord,” the good 
man went on, standing back from me, to 
view me the better, “he is young to be 
such a villain! It is ‘ broke and entered, 
too,’ and so he will swing for it.” . And he 
took off his hat and wiped his bald head, 
while he gazed at me between pity and 
admiration, 
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Mrs. 1D. , who was very far from 
sharing either of these feelings, would 
have had me taken at once before a 
Justice and committed. But the con- 
stable, partly to prove his importance, and 
partly, I believe, to give me a chance of 
disclosing where the money lay, before it 
was too late, would have the house and 
garden searched, and all the boys exa- 
mined ; under the ‘impression that I might 
have had one of these for my accomplice. 
Naturally, however, nothing came of this, 
except the discovery that I had been out 
of nights lately ; which had scarcely been 
made when who should appear on the 
scene, in an unlucky hour for me, but the 
gentleman who had identified me outside 
the gaming room at the “ Rose.” As he 
had come for the very purpose of laying a 
complaint against me, his story destroyed 
the last scrap of my credit, by exhibiting 
me asa secret rake; and this removing 
all doubt of my guilt, if any were still 
entertained even by Mrs. Harris, it was 
determined to convey me, dinner over, to 
Sir Baldwin Winston's, at Abbot's Stan- 
stead, to be committed ; the two Justices 
who resided in Ware being at the moment 
disabled. 

All this time, and while my fate was 
being decided, I listened to one and 
another ina dull despair, which deprived 
me of the pewer to defend myself; and 
from which nothing less than Mrs. D———’s 
atrocious proposa! to flog me, until I gave 
up the money, could draw me, and that 
only for a moment. Conscious of my 
guilt, and seized in the act and on the 
scene of my crime, I beheld only the 
near and certain prospect of punish- 
ment; while I had not the temptation 
to tell all, and inform against my crafty 
accomplice, to which a knowledge of 
her destination must have exposed me. 
Besides—and I think a great part of 
my. apathy was due to this—I still felt 
the stunning effects of the blow which 
her cruel treachery had dealt me. I 
saw her in her true light; and as I sat, 
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weeping silently, and seeming to those 
who watched me, little moved, I was_hink- 
ing at least as much of the past and my 
love, and her craft, as of the fate that lay 
before me. 

Though this was seeastily brought 
vividly before me, and of all persons by 
Mrs. Harris. Mrs. D—— of herself 
would have given me neither bit nor sup 
in the house; but the constable insisting 
that the King’s prisoner must be fed, Mrs. 
Harris, tearful and shaking, was allowed 
to bring me some broken victuals. These 
set before me, the good soul, instead 
of retiring, pottered aimlessly about the 
room ; and by and by got behind me; 
on which, or rather a moment later, I 
felt something cold and sharp at the 
nape of my neck and started up. Burst- 
ing into a flood of tears she .plumped 
down on a seat, and I saw that she had a 
pair of scissors and a scrap of my hair in 
her hand. 

“Good Lord !” I said. 

Doubtless the tone in which I spoke 
betrayed me, for the constable’s man who 
was in charge of me laughed brutally. 
“Gad, if he does not think she did it out 
of love!” he cried, speaking to a friend 
who was sitting with him. ‘ When all 
the old dame wants is a charm for the 
rheumatics ; and she thinks the chance 
too good to be lost.” 

Then I remembered that the hair of a 
hanged man is in that part held to be 
sovereign for the rheumatics; and I sat 
down feeling cold and faint. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


That saying, though a small thing, and a 
foolish one, brought my state home to me; 
and, moreover, filled me with so grisly a 
foreboding of the gibbet, that henceforth 
I gave my treacherous mistress no more 
thought than she deserved—which : was 
little ; but I became wholly taken up with 
my own fate, and especially with the re- 
collection of a man, whom I had once 
seen, pitched and hanging in chains, at 
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Much Hadham Crossroads. The horrible 
spectacle he had become, ten days dead, 
grew on my mind, until I grovelled and 
sweated in a green terror, and that not 
so much at the prospect of death—though 
this sent me hot and cold in the same in- 
stant—as of the harsh rope about my neck, 
and the sacking bands, and the dreadful 
apparatus, and the grinning loathsome 
thing I must become. 

Near swooning at these thoughts, I sank 
huddled into the chair ; and was presently 
plucked up by the constable’s assistant, 
who, seeing my state, came forward, and 
though he was naturally a coarse fellow, 
strove to hearten me, saying that there 
was always hope until the cart moved, 
and that many a man cast for death 
was drinking the King’s health in the 
Plantations. 

On that a last flicker of pride came to my 
aid, and trying to meet his eye I muttered 
that it was not that ; that I was not afraid, 
and that at worst I should be burned in 
the hand. 

“To be sure!” he said, nodding and 
looking at me curiously. ‘To be sure. 
It is well to be a scholar !” 

I was athirst, however, to get some 
further and better assurance from him; 
and fixing my eyes on his face, I asked 
hoarsely, “You think that it is certain? 
You think there is no doubt ?” 

“Certain sure, my Toby!” he answered. 
But I saw that, as he moved away, he 
.winked to his comrade, and I heard the 
latter ask him softly, as he took his seat 
again, “Is ’t so? Will the lad cheat the 
hangman ?” 

‘Not he!” was the reply, uttered in a 
whisper—but terror sharpened my ears. 
“There was so long a list at the last 
Assizes, and half of them /egi#, that it was 
given out they would override it this time, 
and make examples. And ten to one he 
will swing, Ben.” 

“ But is it the law?” 

I did not hear the answer for the drum- 
ming in my ears and the dreadful con- 
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fusion in my brain; which were such’ that 
I was not aware of the constable’s entrance 
or of anything that happened after that, 
until I found myself in the road climbing 
clumsily on the back of a pony, in the 
middle of a throng of staring curious faces. 
My feet being secured under the beast’s 
belly—at which some gave a hand, while 
others stood off, whispering and looking 
strangely at me—the constable mounted 
himself, and shouting to his wife that he 
should take me on to Hertford Gaol, and 
should not be back until late, led me out 
of the crowd, Mr. D—— and Mr. Jenkins 
bringing up the rear. The last I saw of 
the school the boys were hanging out of 
the windows to see me go; and Mrs. 
D—— was standing in the doorway, and 
unappeased by my misery, was shrilly de- 
nouncing me—hands and tongue all going 
—to a group of her gossips. 

Our road took us past the Rose Inn, 
and through a great part of the town, but 
no impression of either remains with me, 
my only recollection being of the sunshine 
that lay over the country, and of the happi- 
ness that all creation, all living things, save 
my doomed self, enjoyed. The bitterness 
of the thought that yesterday I had been as 
these, free to move and live and breathe, 
caused great tears to roll down my cheeks ; 
but my companions, whose thoughts had 
already gone forward to the Steward’s 
Room at Sir Winston’s, and the entertain- 
ment they expected there, took little notice 
of me; and less after the porter at the lodge 
told them that there were grand doings at 
the house, and a great company, including 
a lord, come unexpectedly from London. 

“T don’t think ye’ll be welcome,” the 
porter added, looking curiously at me. 

“Justice’s business,” the constable re- 
plied sturdily. ‘The King must be 
served.” 

“ Ay, that is what you all say when you’ve 
something to gain by it,” the porter re- 
torted ; and went in. 

All which I heard idly; not suppos- 
ing that it meant to me the difference 
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between life and death, fortune and 
misery; or that in the company come 
unexpectedly from London lurked my 
salvation. IfI dwelt on the news at all 
it was only as it might affect me by add- 
ing to the shame I felt. But in this I 
deceived myself ; for when the ordeal of 
waiting in the servants’ hall—where the 
maids pitied me and would have fed me 
if I could have eaten—was over, and we 
were ushered into the parlour in which 
Sir Winston, who had newly risen from 
dinner, would see us, we found only one 
gentleman with him. 

The two stood at the farther end of 
a long narrow room, in the bay of a large 
window, that, open to the ground, per- 
mitted a view of cool sward and yew 
hedges. That they had had companions, 
lately withdrawn, was clear; and this, not 
only from the length of the table, which, 
bestrewn with plates and glasses and half- 
empty flagons, stretched up the room from 
us to them, but from two chairs, thrown 
down in the hurry of rising, and six or seven 
others thrust back, haphazard, against the 
panels. In the side of the room were 
four tall straight windows that allowed the 
sunshine to fall in regular bars on the 
table ; and these, displaying here a little 
pool of spilled claret, and there a broken 
tobacco-pipe, the ash still smouldering, 
gave a touch of grimness to the luxurious 
disorder. 

The same incongruity was to be ob- 
served in the appearance of the elder and 
stouter of the two men ; who had hung his 
periwig on the back of a chair, and showed 
a bald head and flushed face that agreed 
very ill with his laced cravat and em- 
broidered coat. Standing with his feet 
apart and his arm outstretched, he was not 
immediately aware of our entrance; but 
continued to address his companion in 
words that were coherent, yet betrayed 
how he had been employed. 

“Crop-eared knaves, my lord, half of 
them, and I one!” he cried, as we came 
to a halt a litte within the door, to await 
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his pleasure—I with shaking knees and 
sinking heart. ‘And ready to become 
the same again if the times call for it. 
For why? Because it was only so we 
Could keep or get, my lord. And martyrs 
have been few in my time, though fools 
plenty.” 

I should be sorry to deny the last, Sir 
Winston,” his companion answered, smil- 
ing ; for whom at the moment, blind bat 
as I was, I had no eyes, seeing in him 
only a noble youth, handsomely dressed 
and periwigged, and two, or it might be 
three, years older than myself ; whereas 
T hung on the Justice’s nod. “ But here 
is your case,” the young man continued, 
turning to me, and speaking in a pleasant 
voice. ‘ 
“ And a hard case one of them is,” the 
Justice answered jollily, as he turned to 
us, and singled out the constable. ‘‘ That 
is you, Dyson!” he continued, “one of 
those of whom I have been telling you, 
my lord. A psalm-singer in the troubles, 
sergeant in Lord Grey’s regiment, a Round- 
head, and ran away, with better men than 
himself, at Cropredy Bridge. To-day he 
damns a Whig, and goes to bed drunk 
every twenty-ninth of May.” 

“Having a good example, your honour!” 
the constable answered grinning. 

“* Ay, to be sure. And why don’t you 
follow it also?” Sir Winston continued, 
turning to the schoolmaster. ‘“ But crop- 
eared you were and crop-eared you are; 
one of Shaftesbury’s brisk boys, my lord ! 
And ought to be fined for a ranter every 
Monday morning, if all had their deserts!” 

“Then I am afraid that your theory 
does not apply to him, Sir Winston,” the 
young man said with a smile. ‘ Here is 
one martyr already; and if one martyr, 
why not many?” 

“Martyr?” the Justice answered, with 
half-a-dozen oaths. “He? Noone less! 
He goes to church as you and I do, and 
does not smart to the tune of a penny! 
It is true he pulls a solemn face and 
abhors mince-pies and plum-porridge. 
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But why! Because he keeps a school, 
and the righteous, or what are left of 
them, who are just such hypocrites as 
himself, resort unto his company with 
boys and guineas! Resort unto his com- 
pany, eh, D ?” the Justice repeated 
gleefully, addressing the schoolmaster. 
“ That.is the phrase, isn’t it? Oh, I have 
chopped Scripture with old Noll in my 
time. And so it pays, do you see, my 
lord? When it does not, he’ll damn the 
Whigs and turn Tantivy or Abhorrer, or 
something that does. And so it is with 
all; they are loyal. Never were English- 
men more loyal; but to what are they 
loyal? Themselves, my lord!” 

“Yet there are Whigs who do not keep 
schools,” the young lord said, after a 
hearty laugh. 

“ Ay, my lord, and why ?” Sir Winston 
answered, in high good-humour, “because 
we are all trimmers to the wind, but some 
trim too late, and some too soon. And 
those are your Whigs. Never you turn 
Whig, my lord, whatever you do, or you 
will die in a Dutch garret like Tony Shifts- 
bury! And if anyone could have made 
Whiggery pay nowadays, clever Anthony 
would have. Here’s his health, but I 
doubt he is in hell, these eight months.” 


And Sir Winston going to the table, - 


filled and drank off a bumper of claret. 
Then he filled again. “The King—God 
bless him —is not very well, I hear,” said 
he, winking at the young lord. “So I will 
give you another toast. His Highness’s 
health, and confusion to all who would 
exclude him! And now what is this 
business, Dyson ? Who is the lad? What 
has he been doing?” 

The constable began to explain; but 
before he had uttered many words, the 
baronet, whose last draught had more 
than a little fuddled him, cut him short. 
“Oh, come to me to-morrow!” he said. 
“Or stay! You are in the Commission 
for the county, my lord ?” 

“I am, but I have not acted,” the 
young man answered. 
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‘Rot it, man, but you shall act now! 
Burglary, is it? Broke and entered, eh? 
Then that is a hanging matter, and a young 
hound should be blooded. I am off! My 
lord will do it, Dyson. My lord will do 
it.” 

With which the Justice lurched out of the 
window so quickly, not to say unsteadily, 
that he was gone before his companion 
could remonstrate. The young lord, thus 
abandoned, looked at first a: a nonplus, 
and seemed for a while more than half- 
inclined to follow. But changing his 
mind, and curious, I am willing to believe, 
to hear the case of a prisoner so much out 
of the common as I must have appeared 
to him, he turned to us, and adopting a 
certain stateliness, which came easily to 
him, young as he was, he told the con- 
stable he would hear him. 

Then it was that hanging for my life on 
the nods and words of intelligence that 
from time to time fell from him, and 
whereby he lifted the constable out of 
the slough of verbiage in which he 
floundered, I dared again to hope; and 
noting with eyes sharpened by terror the 
cast of his serious handsome features, 
and the curves of his mouth, sensitive 
as a woman’s yet wondrously under con- 
trol, saw a prospect of life. For a time 
indeed I had nothing more substantial on 
which to build than such signs, so damn- 
ing seemed the tale that branded me as 
taken in the act and on the scene of my 
crimes. But when the young peer, after eye- 
ing me gravely and pitifully, asked if they 
had found the money on me, and the con- 
stable answered, “No,” and my lord 
retorted, ‘‘’ Then where was it?” and got 
no answer ; and again when he enquired 
as to the lock on the door and the height 
of the window, and who had aided me to 
enter, and learned that a girl was sus- 
pected and no one else—then I felt the 
blood beat hotly in my head, and a mist 
come before my eyes. 

“ Who is his accomplice ? Pooh; there 
must be one!” he said. 
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“The girl, may it pleasure your lord- 
ship,” the constable answered. 


“The girl? Then why should she 
leave him to be taken? How did he 
enter ?” 


“* By a ladder, it is supposed, my lord.” 

“ Tt is supposed ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ But ladder or no ladder, why did she 
leave him ?” 

The constable scratched his head. 

“Perhaps they were surprised, please 
your lordship,” he ventured at last. 

“But the boy was found in the room at 
seven, dolt. And the sun is up before 
four. What was he doing all those hours ? 
Surprised, pooh ! ” 

“Well, I don’t know as to that, your 
worship,” the man answered sturdily; “but 
only that the prisoner was found in the 
room, in which he had not ought to be, 
and the money was gone from the room 
where it had ought to be!” 

“And the bureau was broken open,” 
Mr. D—— cried eagerly. ‘And what is 
more, he has never denied it, my lord! 
Never.” 

At that and at sight of the change that 
came over my judge's face the hope that 
had risen in me died suddenly ; and I saw 
again the grim prospect of the prison and 
the gibbet ; and to be led from one to the 
other, dumb, one of a drove, unregarded. 
And, it coming upon me strongly that ina 
moment it would be too late, I found my 
voice and cried to him, “Oh, my lord, 
save me! Help me! For the sake of 
God, help me !” 

Whether my words moved him or he 
had not yet given up my case, he looked 
at me attentively, and with a shade as of 
recollection on his face. Then he asked 
quietly what I was. 

“Usher in a school, my lord,” someone 
answered. 

“Poor devil!” he exclaimed. And 
then, to the others, “ Here, you! With- 
draw a little to the passage, if you please. 
I would speak with him alone.” 
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The constable opened his mouth to 
demur ; but the young gentleman would 
not suffer it, saying with a fine air that 
there was no resisting, “‘ Pooh, man, I am 
Lord Shrewsbury. I will be responsible 
for him.” And with that he got them out 
of the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I know now that there never was a man 
in whom the natural propensity to side with 
the weaker party was by custom and exer- 
cise more highly developed than in my late 
lord, in whose presence I then stood; 
who, indeed, carried that virtue to such 
an extent that if any fault could be found 
with his public carriage—which I am very 
far from admitting, but only that such a 
colour might be given to some parts of it 
by his enemies—the flaw was attributable 
to this excess of generosity. Yet he has 
since told me that on this occasion of our 
first meeting, it was neither my youth nor 
my misery—in the main at any rate—that 
induced him to take so extraordinary a 
step as that of seeing me ‘alone; but a 
strange and puzzling reminiscence, which 
my features aroused in him, and whereto 
his first words, when we were left together, 
bore witness. ‘‘ Where, my lad,” said he, 
staring at me, “have I seen you before ?” 

As well as I could, for the dread of 
him in which I stood, I essayed to clear 
my brain and think ; and in me also, as I 
looked at him, the attempt awoke a recol- 
lection, as if I had somewhere met him. 
But I could conceive one place only 
where it was possible I might have seen 
a man of his rank; and so stammered 
that perhaps at the Rose Inn, at Ware, in 
the gaming-room I might have met him. 

His lip curled, ‘ No,” he said coldly, “I 
have honoured the Groom-Porter at White- 
hall once and again by leaving my guineas 
with him. But at the Rose Inn, at Ware 
—never! And heavens, man,” he con- 
tinued in a tone of contemptuous wonder, 
“what brought such as you in that 
place ?” 
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In shame, and aware, now that it was 
too late, that I had said the worst thing in 
the world to commend myself to him, I 
stammered that I had gone thither—that 
I had gone thither with a friend. 

“ A woman ?” he said quickly. 

I allowed that it was so. 

“ The same that led you into this?” he 
continued sharply. 

But to that I made no answer: where- 
on, with kindly sternness he bade me re- 
member where I stood, and that in a few 
minutes it would be too late to speak. 

“You can trust me, I suppose?” he 
continued with a fine scorn, “ that I shall 
not give evidence against you. By being 
candid, therefore, you may make things 
better, but can hardly make them worse.” 

Whereon I have every reason to be 
thankful, nay, it has been matter for a life’s 
rejoicing that I was not proof against his 
kindness ; but without more ado, sobbing 
over some parts of my tale, and whispering 
others, I told him my whole story from 
the first meeting with my temptress—so 
I may truly call her—to the final moment 
when, the money gone, and the ladder 
removed, I was rudely awakened, to find 
myself a prisoner. I told it, I have reason 
to believe, with feeling, and in words that 
carried conviction ; the more as, though 
skilled in literary composition, and in 
writing secundum artem, 1 have little im- 
agination. At any rate, when I had done, 
and quavered off reluctantly into a half 
coherent and wholly piteous appeal for 
metcy, i found my young judge gazing 
at me with a heat of indignation in cheek 
and eve, that strangely altered him. 

“Good G—-—1!” he cried, “what a 
Jezebel!” And in words which I will 
not here repeat, he said what he thought 
of her. 

True as the words were (and I knew 
that, after what I had told him, nothing 
else was true of her), they forced a groan 
from me. 

’“ Poor devil,” he said at that. And 
then again, “ Poor devil, it is a shame! 
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It isa black shame, my lad,” he continued 
warmly, “and I would like tosee Madam 
at the cart-tail ; and that is where I shall 
see her before all isdone! Inever heard 
of such a vixen! But for you,” and on 
the word he paused and looked at me, 
“you did it, my friend, and I do not see ~ 
your way out of it.” 

“Then must I hang?” I cried des- 
perately. 

He did not answer. 

“My lord! My lord!” I urged, for I 
began to see whither he was tending, 
and I could have shrieked in terror, 
‘you can do anything.” 

“T?” he said. 

“You! If you would speak to the 


_ judge, my lord.” 


He laughed, without mirth. ‘He 
would whip you instead of hanging you,” 
he said contemptuously. 

“To the King, then.” 

“You would thank me for nothing,” he 
answered ; and then with a kind of con- 
temptuous suavity, ‘My friend, in your 
Ware Academy—where nevertheless you 
seem to have had your diversions—you 
do not know these things. But you may 
take it from me, that I am more than 
suspected of belonging to the party whose 
existence Sir Baldwin denies—I mean 
to the Whigs ; and the suspicion alone is 
encugh to damn any request of mine.” 

On that, after staring at him a moment, 
I did a thing that surprised him ; and had 
he known me better a thing that would 
have surprised him more. For the courage 
to do it, and to show myself in colours 
unlike my own, I had to thank, neither 
despair nor fear, though both were pre- 
sent; but a kind of rage that seized 
me, on hearing him speak in a_ tone 
above me, and as if, having heard my 
story, he was satisfied with the curiosity 
of it, and would dismiss the subject, and 
I might go to the gallows. I know now 
that in so speaking he had not that 
intent, but that brought up short by the 
certainty of my guilt, and the impasse as 
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to helping me, in which he stood, he chose 
that mode of repressing the emotion he 
felt. I did not understand this however : 
and with a bitterness born of the miscon- 
ception, and in a voice that sounded harsh, 
and anyone’s rather than mine, I burst 
into a furious torrent of reproaches, asking 
him if it was only for this he had seen me 
alone, and to make a tale. “To make a 
tale,” I cried, “anda jest? One that with 
the same face with which you send me out 
to be strangled and rot, and with the same 
smile, you'll tell, my lord, after supper to 
Sir Baldwin and your like. Oh, for 
shame, my lord, for shame!” I cried, 
passionately, and losing all fear of him in 
my indignation. “As you may some day 
be in trouble yourself—for great heads 
fall as well as low ones in these days, 
and as little pitied—if you have bowels of 
compassion, my lord, and a mother to 
love you——”” 

He turned on me so swiftly at that 
word, that my anger quailed before his. 
“Silence!” he cried, fiercely. “ How 
dare you, such as you mention——. But 
there, fellow—be silent !” 

I caught the ring of pain as well as 
anger in his tone, and obeyed him; though 
I could not discern what I had said to 
touch him so sorely. He on his side 
glowered at me a moment; and so we 
stood, while hope died within me, and I 
grew afraid of him again, and a shadow 
fell on the room as it had already fallen 
on his face. I waited for nothing now 
but the word that should send me from 
his presence, and thought nothing so cer- 
tain as that I had flung away what slender 
chance remained to me. It was with a 
start that when he broke the silence I 
was aware of a new sound in his voice. 

“Listen, my lad,” he said in a con- 
strained tone—-and he did not look at 
me. “You are right in one thing. If I 
meant to do nothing for you, I had no 
right to your confidence. I donot know 
what it was in your face induced me to 
see you. I wish I had not. But since I 
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have I must do what I can to save you: 
and there is only one way. Mind you,” 
he continued in a sudden burst of anger, 
“T do not like it! And I do it out of 
regard for myself, not for you, my lad! 
Mind you that!” 

“Oh, my lord!” I cried, ready to fall 
down and worship him. 

“Be silent,” he answered, coldly, ‘and 
when my back is turned go through that 
window. Do you understand? It isallI 
can do for you. The alley on the left leads 
to thestables. Pass through them boldly ; 
if you are not stopped you will ina minute 
be on the high road. The turn to the 
left at the cross-roads leads to Tottenham 
and London. That on the right will take 

. you to Little Parndon and Epping. That 
is all I have to say; while I look for a 
piece of paper to sign your commitment, 
you would do well to go. Only remem- 
ber, my man, if you are retaken—do not 
look to me.” 

He suited the action to the words by 
turning his back on me, and beginning to 
search in a bureau that stood beside him. 
But so sudden and so unexpected was 
the proposal he had made, that though he 
had said distinctly “Go!” I doubt if, 
apart from the open window, I should 
have understood his purpose. As it was 
I came to it slowly—so slowly that he 
lost patience, and with his head still 
buried among the pigeon-holes, swore at 
me. 

“Are you going?” he said. ‘Or do 
you think that it is nothing I am doing 
for you? Do you think it is nothing that 
I am going to tell a lie for such as you? 
Either go or hang, my lad!” 

I heard no more. A moment earlier 
nothing had been farther from my thoughts 
than to attempt an escape, but the im- 
pulse of his will, steadied my wavering 
resolution, and with set teeth and a beat- 
ing heart I stepped through the window. 
Outside I turned to the left along a shady 
green alley fenced by hedges of yew, and 
espying the stable-yard before me, walked 


When my back is turned go through that window,” 
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boldly across it. By good luck the grooms 
and helpers were at supper and I saw only 
one man standing at a door. He stared 
at me, mouthing a straw, but said nothing, 
and ina twinkling I had passed him, left 
the curtilage behind me, and had the park 
fence and gate in sight. 

Until I reached this, not knowing whose 
eyes were on me, I had the presence of 
mind to walk, though cold shivers ran 
down my back, and my hair crept, and 
every second I fancied—for I was too 
nervous to look back—that I felt Dyson’s 
hand on my collar. Arriving safely at 
the gate, however, and the road stretching 
before me with no one in sight, I took to 
my heels, and ran a quarter of a mile along 
it; then leaping the fence that bounded 
it on the right, I started recklessly across 
country, my aim being to strike the Little 
Parndon highway, to which my lord had 
referred, at a point beyond the cross- 
roads, and so to avoid passing the latter. 

I am aware that this mode of escape, 
this walking through a window and run- 
ning off unmolested, sounds bald and 
commonplace; and that if I could import 
into my story some touch of romance or 
womanish disguise, such as—to compare 
great things with small—marked my Lord 
Nithsdale’s escape from the Tower three 
years ago, I should cut a better figure. 
Whereas in a flight across the fields on a 
quiet afternoon, with the sun casting long 
shadows on the meadows, and for my 
most instant alarms, the sudden whirring 
up before me of partridge or plover, few 
will find anything heroic. But let them 
place themselves for a moment in my skin, 
and remember that as I sweated and 
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panted and stumbled and rose again, as I 
splashed in reckless haste through sloughs 
and ditches, and tore my way through 
great blackthorns, I had death always at 
my heels! Let them remember that in 
the long shadows that crossed my path I 
saw the gallows, and again the gallows, 
and once more the gallows ; and fled more 
quickly ; and that it needed but the dis- 
tant bark of a dog, or the shout of a hoy 
scaring birds, to persuade me that the hue 
and cry was coming, and to fill me with 
the last extremity of fear. 

I believe that the adventurer, and the 
knight of the road, when it falls to their 
lot to be so hunted— as must often happen, 
though more commonly such an one is 
taken securus et ebrius in the arms of his 
mistress—find some mitigation of their 
pains in the anticipation of conflict, and 
in the stern joy which the resolve to sell 
life dearly imparts to the man of action. 
But I was unarmed, and worn out with my 
exertions ; no soldier, and with no heart 
to fight. My flight therefore across the 
quiet fields was pure terror, the torture of 
unmitigated fear. Fear spurred me and 
whipped me ; and yet, had I known it, I 
might have spared my terror. For dark- 
ness found me, weak and exhausted, but 
still free, in the neighbourhood of Epping 
in Essex, where I passed the night in the 
Forest; and before noon next day, be- 
lieving that they would watch for me on 
the Tottenham Road, I had found courage 
to slink into London by way of Ching- 
ford, and in the heart of that great city, 
whose magnitude exceeded all my ex- 
pectations, had safely and effectually lost 
myself. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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‘*Sing Choirs of Angels.'" By Bernard Partridge. 
(By permission of the Proprietors of “ Black and White") 
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AN AFTERNOON 
WITH MR. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


BY HAROLD G. DANIELS. 


»T has become almost a 
fashion among men 
who have won a place 
on the ladder of fame 
to tell of early strug- 
gles, of want, poverty, 
cold, and hunger ; of 
days when they held a 
lower position in the 
social scale than the 
board- man, judged by the standard of 
worldly posses- 
sions. Never 
to have slept 
on the Em- 
bankment, 
never to have 
taken one’s fru- | 
gal meal at a_ 
coffee-stall, nor 
to have been 
unable toafford 
even that, such 
past records as 
these are re- 
garded as a 
blot in a scut- 
cheon at the 
court of kid- 
glove Bohemia. 
Yet few who 
have passed 
through such 
adverse days can show them to have had 
any result other than the providing of 
cheap glory, shared with them by the 
tramp and the gipsy. 

Mr. Partridge tells no romantic story 
of disappointments and privations; in 


J. Bernard Partridge. 
(From a photo by Russell & Sons, Old Bond Street.) 


fact, fate has been more than ordinarily 
kind to him in the opposite direction. 
Did he not despise self-advertisement 
his might be the proud boast that he 
had never sought work in his life, and 
that he has always had the refusal of 
more than he could possibly execute. 
But he is of a modest disposition, and 
prefers to talk of anybody but himself. 
Such utter indifference to public accla- 
mation, or censure, would have hampered 
the progress of 
a less able 
man; but Mr. 
Partridge, not- 
withstanding 
an unaffected 
horror of the 
interview and 
the “personal” 
paragraph, is 
recognised as 
one of the first 
black and white 
artists of the 
day. 

Mr. Partridge 
lives in a quiet 
corner of St. 
John’s Wood, 
that pictur- 
esque suburbto 
which, deserted 
for the most part by fashion, the world of 
art has repaired with eagerness, to be fol- 
lowed again by fashion, realising what she 
has lost.. His house, standing in a secluded 
garden, screened from the road by ivy- 
covered walls, has been long associated 
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with art and artists, 
for here dwelt for- 
merly Alice Havers, 
one of the few wo- 
men who have been 
successful illustra- 
tors. 

“T dislike inter- 
viewing exce2ding- 
ly,” said Mr. Part- 
ridge, as I made 
myself comfortable 
in a chatse-longue be- 
fore the stove that 
warms the studio. 
“T think if such a 
paradox as a good 
interview can exist, 
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Sir Henry Irving as he 


Aubrey Beardsley. 


it should take the form of a criticism. 
What can people find to interest them 
in the number of meals I eat a day, or 
in the description of my dining-room 


pictures ?” 
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I hasten to assure 
him that people do 
take a keen and un- 
doubted interest in 
such seemingly un- 
important matters, 
but in deference to 
his wish, I promise 
to keep these parti- 
cular facts a pro- 
found secret. After 
all, I feel there are 
matters more vitally 
important to be eli- 
cited. 

“My father was 
lecturer on anatomy 
to the Royal Aca- 
demy,” he tells me, as he sits before his 
drawing-desk. ‘He was also president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. I dare 
say I owe to him, in a greater measure 
than I am aware, the technical accuracy 


might be drawn by 
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‘Was he very much cast down after he'd spoken to papa?” 


Yes, 


Three flights of stairs,” 
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with which I am credited. Professor 
Partridge was also sent out by the 
Government to attend Garibaldi when 
he lay wounded at Caprera. His brother, 
John Partridge, was Portrait Painter Ex- 
traordinary to the Queen. It was he to 
whom W. P. Frith took his early sketches, 
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to take the B.A. degree, but the idea was 
abandoned, because it became necessary 
for him to earn something more tangible 
than udos. His own opinion as to his 
career had not been considered of suf- 
ficient weight to decide his choice of a 
profession, so that ere long he found him- 


(From a pencil sketch by the artist.) 


when it was a question whether he should 
become an artist or an auctioneer.” 

Mr. Partridge tells me that he was 
educated at the famous Catholic College 
of Stonyhurst, in Lancashire, a school 
that can claim as a/umni a very large 
number of the world’s great men. His 
brilliant school career terminated with the 
usual matriculation examination at the 
London University, where he took a high 
place in the honour division. He intended 


self occupying a stool in an architect’s 
office, a position sadly out of keeping 
with his natural bent, which pointed 
towards drawing and painting. Six 
months of commercial life decided the 
question ; he threw it up and turned his 
back on the office life. 

“ And you began to study drawing ?” 
Task. 

“T never studied in the sense in which 
the word is usually understood—by which 
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I mean I never underwent a systematic 
course of art education. At a very early 
age I discovered that I possessed the 
ability to make drawings, and I suppose 
that ability developed itself. I attended 
the Hatherley’s school for some time, 
also the West London School of Art 
—at least, I was supposed to do so. As 
often as not I stayed away. I also 
worked at the British Museum, drawing 
from the antique. While I was at work 
there one day, an old gentleman, who to 
judge from his costume had evidently 
come up to ‘Lunnon’ for the day, and 
who was bothering the students with 
a good deal of unwelcome attention, said 
to me, after making a careful comparison 
between my drawing and the statue before 
me, ‘Dear me — most extraordinary ! 
You’ve made that part quite black ’—he 
pointed to a piece of heavily - shaded 
drawing-—‘and that statue is quite white. 
And yet—most extraordinary—they look 
exactly alike!’ ” 

Mr. Partridge freely criticised the art 


schools, to whose methods of teaching he , 


is opposed. 

“Look at the curriculum of most of 
our art schools,” he says. ‘‘What’s the 
first thing a student is taught? Free- 
hand drawing, I believe. And in heaven’s 
name, why? If he were apprentice to 
a designer, I could understand his being 
set to trace a pattern in lines. But why 
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should a man who attends an art school 
to learn drawing as an art begin with 
copying a freehand pattern ?” 

Of ccurse, when he advances this 
theory, Mr. Partridge is met with the 
invariable retort that freehand drawing 
is training for a straight eye and a steady 
hand. His point is that the same may 
be said to apply equally to drawing from 
the cast or the flat, which he contends 
present outlines clear and sharp as any 
fancy tracing-pattern, and which have the 
additional advantage of giving the student 
at once an idea of the effects of light and 
shade. Freehand drawing, he thinks, is 
responsible for stifling the originality of 
many young artists. 

At the age of eighteen Bernard Part- 
ridge embraced art work as his voca- 
tion, and associated himself with a firm 
of designers of altar-pieces, stained-glass 
windows, and the like, whose studio was 
situated in a street off the Strand. The 
remuneration he received at first was not 
encouraging, but the work fascinated him. 
But the designing of stained-glass win- 
dows, and the ornamentation of altar- 


A study in pencil. 
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pieces, does 
not offer the 
scope that the 
artist sought, 
and he pre- 
ferred to turn 
his mind to 
work that al- 
lowed a wider 
range of in- 
fluence and 
greater free- 
dom to the 
imagination. 

But suc- 
cess having 
begun to at- 


still clings to 
him must be 
patent to any- 
body who saw 
his drawing 
in the Christ- 
mas number 
of Black and 
White for 
1895, a mas- 
terful picture 
of the Chorus 
of Angels be- 
fore the Ma- 
donna and 
Child,  pro- 
nounced by 


tend his early efforts in drawing for repro- experts as one of the finest things he ever 


duction in the Press, Mr. Partridge soon drew. 


found it necessary to sever connection His first success in illustration was the 
with the designer under whose guidance acceptance of a few line drawings at the 
he had worked. That his old deftness hands of the discerning Editor of Moon- 
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When the Cat’s Away .. . 


‘*Just look at Mr, Jones over there, flirting with that girl in pink ! 
woman-hater !” 


‘So he is; but she’s not here to-night !” 


I always thought he wasa 


(By permission of Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Ltd., the proprietors of "' Punch.”) 


Au dix-huititme siécle. 
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shine, which were paid for at the muni- 
ficent rate of half a guinea each—a very 


different price from 
that which he is 
avle to charm out 
of art editors to- 
cay. For some 
time afterwards he 
confined his efforts 
to making drawings 
for Soctety, Lady's 
Pictorial, Judy, and 
other like publica- 
tions, renowned as 
nurseries for youth- 
ful talent, his con- 
nection with which 
was the means of 
bringing him to the 
front. 

“Work on these 
papers afforded me 
a most excellent 
and varied training, 
familiarising me as 
it did with nearly 
every branch of 
draughtmanship 
connected with the 
Press. I obtained 
experience all 
round, especially in 
theatrical work, 
which must of ne- 
cessity be done very 
rapidly. Also I 
illustrated one or 
two serials.” 

“What was the 
next step ?” T ask. 

“It is difficult to 
say precisely. I 
think the next step 
of any real impor- 
tance was the illus- 
tration of Mr. An- 
stey’s first series Oi 
Voces Populi, which 
brought my work 
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A Drawing-room Sphinx. 


By permission of the Illustrated London News.”) 


under the notice of Mr. F. C. Burnand, 
then on the look-out for new recruits 


for the pages of 
Lunch,” 

Mr. Durnand saw 
in him the man he 
sought for the illus- 
trating of Mr. An- 
stey’s humorous 
serials. An invita- 
ticn to contribute 
followed in 1891, 
and a drawing was 
seni in representing 
a portly bishop un- 
dergoing operation 
at the hands of a 
shoe - black. His 
early work ‘for 
Funch was attended 
by such markcd ap- 
preciation, and was 
so eminently in 
keeping with the 
whole tone of that 
paper, that six 
months after the 
acceptance of his 
first drawing at the 
hands of its editcr, 
Mir. Partridge was 
elected to the per- 
manent staff. His 
undoubtedly suc- 
cessful illustrations 
to Voces Popult, The 
Man from Blank- 
ley’s, Jabberzee, &c., 
have justified in the 
highest measure the 
wisdom of the ap- 
pointment, since 
the ratifying of 
which, his cypher, 
his signature, or his 
quaint “ Perdix fe- 
cit” has been sel- 
dom absent from 
the pages of Punch. 


Sir Henry Irving as Mephistopheles in ‘‘ Faust.”” 


(By permission of the Illustrated London News.") 
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Sir Henry Irving as Dubosc in ** The 
Lyons Mail."’ 


His “ socials,” too, evincing as they do as 
keen a sense of the humour of Kensing- 
ton as that of Mile End Road, have like- 
wise become a feature in that historic 
publication. 

“Tt is probable that Mr. Du Maurier 
and Mr. Anstey were the cause of my 
working for Punch. Mr. Du Maurier, 
in a letter to Mr. Anstey, remarked, 
apropos to the Voces Populi volume, that 
I ought to be one of Mr. Punch’s 
band.” 

“Where do you get your jokes ?” 

“T receive most of them from the editor 
or from outsiders. I hardly ever invent 
shem—wish I could.” 

Mr. Partridge is an all-round worker, 
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his productions having appeared in a 
variety of papers, magazines, and books, 
among which may be enumerated Zhe 
Tater, Sketch, Illustrated London News, 
Black and White, Studio, Lyceum Theatre 
Souvenir, and many others of lesser note ; 
while his brilliant illustrations to Mr. 
Jerome’s satire, Stage/and, had much to 
do with bringing him to the front. Stress 
of work already accepted necessitated his 
refusing the task of illustrating Stevenson’s 
Suicide Club, vihile among his more recent 
productions may be mentioned four fron- 
tispieces for an American edition of Mr. 
J. M. Barrie’s novels, the illustrations for a 


Sir Henry Irving as he might be drawn 
by Max. 


A page from a sketch-book. 


new book by Mr. Anstey, and a caricature 
of Hall Caine for Vanity Farr, the periodi- 
cal. He is likewise at work on the illus- 
trating of a new edition of Vanity Fair, 
the novel. 

Thethoroughartist, Mr. Partridgethinks, 
should be acquainted with every branch 
of art, while making a speciality of some 
particular subject or veriod. His own 


inclination has led him to the study of 
eighteenth-century costume and manners, 
which seem always to have possessed a 
peculiar fascination for him. His keen 
appreciation of customs and style of cos- 
tume, manners, thought, and writing of 
our great-grandmothers will be felt by 
those who have not forgotten the delicate 
illustrations of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
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Proverbs in Porcelain, redolent of the 
perfume of lavender, the charm of sym- 
metry, and the stateliness of the minuet. 

“What do you consider your master- 
piece in this particular line ?” 

“Well, I put some of my best work 
into the illustrations to Mr. Dobson’s 
poems,” he replies. ‘‘ Also into a small 
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I have no absolute time-table, nor even 
fixed hours for working. I don’t begin 
the day’s work at six o’clock in the mo:n- 
ing, because I am not back from the 
theatre until after midnight—not that I 
wish to imply that I should in any event. 
I have to work when I can find the time. 
Yes, I use a model frequently, though I 


A pencil study of a head. 


drawing in black and white of the en- 
trance to the Chapel Royal, with figures of 
eighteenth-century costumed squires and 
dames in the foreground. I made the 
drawing of the background on the spot, 
for which I had to obtain royal per- 
mission. I need hardly say it was most 
courteously granted.” 

“Tell me something of your methods 
of working.” 

“To be truthful, I am unmethodical. 


am by no means slavishly dependent on 
them. Still, I* consider it an advantage 
to have a model at hand, if only as a 
standard by which to correct mistakes. I 
don’t go in much for colour just at pre- 
sent. That”—pointing toa large drawing 
standing on a studio-easel in the opposite 
corner—“is a drawing I sent in to the 
New English Art Club—of which I’ve 
been a member for some years—and which 
was rejected. I don’t know why they 
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elected me; I told them I was not the 
man for them—not New English, and so 
on. But they did, and, since then, have 
hung two and rejected four of my pic- 
tures. I must say that I honestly endorse 
their judgment.” 
The painting represented a jester, hold- 
ing in his outstretched hand a leering skull, 
on the cranium of which was a long-haired 
wig—a grotesque and powerful picture. 
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my election. It was signed ‘ Victoria R.’ ; 
I suppose the Queen had a sense of the 
humorous side, for I believe her usual 
signature is ‘Victoria R.I’—and Mr. 
Partridge smiled at his little joke. 

But Mr. Partridge is not a votary of the 
art of painting only. Under the pseudo. 
nym of Bernard Gould, he may be seen 
nightly behind the footlights of the Hay- 
market Theatre playing the Lieutenant, 


A page from a sketch-book. 


‘Tt is purely imaginary,” he remarks, 
in reply to my enquiring glance. “ It oc- 
curred to me one day as a subject—un 
peu macabre—and I forthwith made a 
study in black and white, which has since 
been published.” 

“Do you belong to any other Art 
Institutes ?” I ask. 

“I was nominated a member of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours not very long ago, and received a 
diploma of imposing appearance to ratify 


the bluff, honest old soldier, in Under the 
Red Robe. His primary associations with 
the drama began, as is usually the case, 
in the ranks of the amateur. 

“TI owe my first appointment in the 
histrionic profession to F. R. Benson, well- 
known as a Shakespearean actor, who 
chanced to see me playing—I forget 
what—in an amateur dramatic company 
to which I belonged at thetime. Shortly 
afterwards he wired to know if I would 
join him in some small provincial town, 
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the name of which has escaped my 
memory. I replied that I was willing to 
come at a remuneration of four guineas 
a week, and receiving the reply, ‘All 
right,’ I went. I was with him during 
the rest of that tour, playing Bassanio one 
night, and perhaps 
a tiny part or ‘su- 
per’ another. I re- 
turned to town after 
Benson’s company 
dispersed, and after 
various minor en- 
gagements, joined 
Edward Terry, whe 
was then producing 
Sweet Lavender. I 
was cast for Clem, 
which I played for 
two hundred and 
fifty nights.” 

Other theatrical 
engagements have 
been MacGinnis in 
the dramatised ver- 
sion of Robbery un- 
der Arms, and the 
Swiss soldier in 
Bernard Shaw’s 
play Arms and the 
Man, the proud 
boaster of ‘three 
native languages.” 
Mr. Partridge also 
played in Zhe 
Pointsman and- 
Held by the Enemy 
at the Olympic 
Theatre, in Mr. 
Jerome’s New 
Lamps for Old at Terry’s, and Wood- 
barrow Farm, by the same author, at 
the Vaudeville; also in Zhe Strike at 
Arlingford, produced at the Opera Com- 
ique. This play, it is said, was written 
by Mr. George Moore to decide a 
wager with a critic who had declared 
him incapable of dramatic authorship. 
The piece ran. to employ a professional 


Mr. Hall Caine. 
(By permission of the proprietors of ‘ Vanity Fair.") 
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euphemism, “for one consecutive perform- 
ance.” 

‘“What do you think of the pitch of 
realism that is being striven after on the 
modern stage?” I ask. 

“Well, I don’t know that it’s’ of 
much service to the 
actor,” replies Mr. 
Partridge—I should 
say Mr. Gould. “It 
doesn’t add to the 
merits of a good 
actor, and it doesn’t 
hide the defects of 
a bad one. A good 
actor plays indepen- 
dently of costume 
or scenery. His 
business is with the 
emotions, and if he 
can act, all the scen- 
ery ever painted 
won’t make his act- 
ing truer. I’m even 
inclined to the 
opinion that the 
more artifice intro- 
duced, the better 
will be the act- 
ing.” 

“That’s rather 
an extreme view,” 
I hazard. 

“Yet the Greeks 
wore masks when 
they produced their 
grand tragedy, and 
Pierrot paints his 
face white when his 
actions tell the 
soul-rending pathos of his story. Given 
a chance to act—I mean given lines 
and situations that call forth the full 
power of the emotions, and the true actor 
will be best tested amid the least stage 
illusion.” 

“Tt is a mistake,” he continues, ‘to 
imagine that the audience is in any great 
degree carried away by the illusionary 
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effects of scenery and cos- 
tume. When Lear comes 
on the stage amid scenery 
representing a raging tem- 
pest, and the imitation of 
wind is being made ‘off,’ 
his clothes hang still about 
him, and the illusion is de- 
stroyed immediately. Yet 
the skilful rendering of 
Lear leads us to imagine 
the storm, and provided 
Lear can act, we might 
imagine him amid a rag- 
ing storm, though he should 
stand before a curtain in a 
tall hat and a frock coat, 
with a bunch of violets in 
his buttonhole.” 

“You mean that the cos- 
tumes of Shakespeare were 
inaccurate, and that there- 
fore it is unimportant 
whether we act his plays 
in Elizabethan costume or 
in that of the approximate 
date of the play ?” 

“Precisely. Shakespeare 
conceived Hamlet in the 
costume and amid the man- 
ners and customs of his 
own period. It is absurd to 
suppose that he did not 
know differently. But the play has to do 
with the emotions, and in whatever cos- 
tume you may play Hamlet, the essential 
character of the man remains the same. 
It was the same with the old masters. 
Their pictures express what was intended, 
in spite of the anachronisms of the cos- 
tume of their models. It is the purity of 
the Madonna that forms the picture, not 
what she happens to wear.” 

“Would you rather see what are called 
costume plays represented in our modern 
costume P” 

“T think it is only because of the ex- 
treme ugliness of our modern dress that 
we have gone to the costume of other 
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Mr. Bernard Gould as the Lieutenant in 


‘Under the Red Robe.”’ 


(Photo by Alfred Ellis, 20, Upper Baker Street.) 


days for our stage representations. I 
don’t suppose much was done in the 
matter of scenery -before the days of 
Edmund Keen ; and Garrick played Mac- 
beth in a powdered wig. I would like to 
have seen it,” he adds, smiling. ‘ Even 
to-day we have demonstration of the truth 
that it is possible to dispense with stage 
accessories. You hear a manrecite in a 
drawing-room. If he recite well, you 
forget his clothes, his surroundings, every- 
thing except himself. The illusion is 
complete in your own mind. If he re- 
cite badly, no amount of surrounding will 
impress you that he is aught but a bad 
actor, and his representation unconvincing- 
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Acting should be accompanied by complete 
artifice or totally without accessories.” 

“ What is your ideal ?” 

“Vm afraid I can’t tell you. A pastoral 
play approaches near to it, yet all the 
pastorals I have seen have not come up 
to my expectations. The voice does not 
carry properly in the open air, and the 
actors seem uncertain how to walk on un- 
even ground.” : 
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But I have begun to feel qualms about 
occupying more of Mr. Partridge’s time, 
every moment of which is precious. So 
I bid him good-bye, with the con- 
viction that if the rule that a man can 
do but one thing well be a true one, 
Mr. Bernard Partridge, artist and actor, 
is the happy exception needed to prove 
it. 


Mr Bernard Partridge’s sign-manual. 


AT THE JEW’S GRANARY: A TALE OF CRETE. 


BY NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. FORREST. 


mmuY hands! They are 
eq tied together with 
rope. Soldiers stand 
upon each side of me. 
And bullets sleep in 
their rifles. 

The world comes 
curiously to these 
soldiers. It asks, 
& “What has this De- 

metri done ?” 

My eyes are frightened; they see 
weakly through a grey mist. But I can 
hear the soldiers reply, “This Demetri, 
he has killed a man.” 

It is true. I—have killed a man. 

T have killed aman. Well, see! I shrug 
my shoulders, I hold open the palms of my 
hands. I say, “It was a pity, but it was 
to be.” Isay, “It was not my fault, it 
was his fault.” So—I will explain to 
the judge when I stand before him. 
So—I will now explain to you. Listen! 

It was night. But I lay awake in the 
blackness. 
empty. Without my cottage, the earth 
boomed broadly to the beat of a heavy 
rain. And there fretted a ragged plash of 
waters from the pent of soaked thatch 
which covered the blackness above my 
head. The earth was great, and the rains 
were great, but I and my cottage were 
small. 

White snows had lain thickly upon the 
earth for three weeks. Then had come 
the chill rains. Grateful to me was the 
warmth of my rug, grateful to me was the 
warmth of the wife and children who lay 
closely by my side. Yet my soul was 
sad. For where should I find food on 


For my stomach was aching > 


the morrow? Were we to die of the 
cold winter like the little birds, who find 
no food, who starve, who freeze stiffly 
into death! I did-not know. 

I looked at the blackness till I saw its 
yellow points. It gaped, and grasped, 
and swirled. Gradually, gradually, it 
thinned to a tiding light. And I saw 
that Night was fleeing like a black gull 
flees to distance over white-foamed seas. 

Then he awoke, my son—with a moan 
anda pulling clutch at our rug. He was 
a child, he wept as a child. “ Father, 
father,” he cried, ‘‘it was delicious, that 


roast lamb. It’s fat was yellow, its flesh 
was brown. I ate handfuls from its 
breast. I ate wheat bread—grey wheat 


bread. Idrank redwine. But it was all 
adream. And Iam hungry. The good 
God knows that I am very hungry.” 

Then those others awoke; the little 
golden ones! ‘Father, father, we are 
hungry,” they wailed. 

I blew with my breath, I blew away 
sobs. 

But they did not understand, only my 
wife. ‘Give, give to us a little bread,” 
they cried; and the rugs! they dragged, 
they rumpled, they fell off our bodies. 
Ach! but my heart was breaking. And 
I sprang to my feet. I grasped my capote 
(cloak). I ran from my cottage. 

Kanina—our village—is beautiful in 
the summer-time, when its street is warm 
with golden sunlight. But see it, as I 
saw it that early morn when grief sobbed 
from my throat: its closed doors cold 
with clinging stains of water; its chim- 
neys speechless; its street empty but for 
straightly falling rain; its very walls of 
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I strode up the high mountains. 


stone—weak, sad, distant to the eye as 
the torn shrouds of snow which hang 
upon the mountains peaked 'midst the 
rain. One cannot talk tothe dead. And* 
I trod away from my cottage, the cottage 
that is mine. I trod away from the 
cottage of Xenophon, the cottage which 
is his. I left behind me Kanina—the 
village which belongs to its men. And I 
strode un the high mountains where the 
rushing rains were falling upon jagged 
rocks, where the torrents were roaring 
’neath milky foams, where the black 


shadows of gorges were yielding to long 
arrows of light. 

The precipices ! I stood by their closcst 
edge. The rain fell deeply downwards. 
My eye plunged swiftly with it. I did 
not tremble. I watched the rage of tor- 
rents. I stood unshrinkingly like the 
rocks by their side. I—I was Demetri, I 
thought of my starving children, and my 
soul was friendly with the fierceness of 
the winter. 

Then I forced my way into a forest, I 
tore aside its shivering branch:s. And 
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fuller was the thunder of the falling rain, 
save where it hissed its anger to my feet. 
I wandered far and fast. 

But my belly grew more achingly empty. 
It blackened the strengthening light to 
my eyes, it speared yellow lightnings 
through the streaming waters. And I 
—Demetri, I groaned to myself “ Ach! 
There is no choice! I must beg. I will 
return to Kanina.” 

Iam proud. I would not have wished 
to beg from anyone. But it was neces- 
sary. ‘From whom shall I beg bread?” 
T asked of myself. Idid notknow. The 
harvest had failed, there was no work, 
and those who were not starving in our 
village had but little food to spare. Very 
close came I to Kanina, and still I was 
asking myself, “From whom shall I beg 
bread ?” 

Presently I saw a man walking towards 
me. Soon I saw his face plainly. It 
was Achilles. The world would have 
told you that Achilles and I were friends. 

Yes! so long as we travelled the same 
road, we were friends. For the rest, he 
and I, we had this dumbly in our hearts 
—that some day it might be necessary 


that one should kill the other. Oil and 
water do not mix. 
Achilles gave me greeting. I made as 


if to pass him. Then suddenly I stopped, 
I said desperately, “‘ Return with me to 
Kanina and give me bread, for I and my 
children are starving.” 

His forehead frowned. “Listen!” I 
said, “ I have no corn left, nothing. I 
have borrowed from Jew Josif. He will 
lend no more, though he has taken my 
blood for his handfuls of corn.” 

He hesitated. 

“The Virgin will bless you,” I said, 
persuasively. 

Then he explained. ‘“TI have but little 
bread, Already my children grow rest- 
less with hunger. Very soon, I, too, must 
go to the dog of a Jew. But it will not 
be to borrow. I will take his corn as the 
eagle strongly takes the lamb. Come! I 
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will give you bread. But you—you shall 
help me to rob the accursed Jew.” 

I wanted bread, I did not want to rob 
the Jew. “Den peirazei!” (No matter), 
Achilles said. ‘‘ You must rob the Jew, 
or I will not give you bread.” 

“Josif is a strong man. He carries a 
revolver,” I said. 

“You speak truth,” answered Achilles. 

“Tt will be a dangerous work, then,” 
I argued. 

Achilles gave a great laugh. Afterwards 
he wrung the rain from his black beard. 
“ Oich-i!” (No-o), he said, and he ised 
the whole of his breath. 

I did not understai.1. I told him so 
impatiently. Then he gave his plan to 
me. The Jew lived at the village of 
Vargos, an hour by mule from Kanina. 
He had a beautiful house there. ‘“‘ But 
where does he keep his corn?” asked 
Achilles of me. 

“The world knows,” I answered. 
“Does he not keep it in a granary at 
the entrance to the village.” 

“Loipon ?” (Well), said Achilles, ‘ to- 
night we will go to that granary. We 
will break into it. We will fill our sacks 
with corn. The Jew will not see us, his 
revolver will not speak to us.” He blew 
through his moustache. “And that is 
what we will do,” Achilles ended. 

“It would be an easy work,” I thought 
to myself. And I hated the ever-hungry 
Jew. I wanted bread. “I will go with 
you,” I said. 

Later I vowed to the Holy Saint Con- 
stantine that I would give to him an 
eighth of the corn that I should take from 
the Jew. So might our work be blessed. 

The day passed. The night came. 
Achilles knocked softly at my door. I 
was ready. And with my gun in hand, I 
climbed quickly upon the back of my 
mule. “ Mpros, mpros” (Gee up, gee up), 
I said ; and I kicked the sides of Psaris 
with my heels, I rode forth into the black 
night and its weeping rains. 

We rode for an hour in the hollow of a 
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rocky path, and no man saw us, neither 
moon nor stars. ‘Then I felt the back of 
my mule grow level beneath me, and I 
knew that we were upon the broad plain 
which runs flatly to the broader sea. 

“‘Mpros, mpros,” I said to Psaris, and 
she quickened her paces, my leg rubbed 
roundly against that of Achilles, who had 
been riding in front. Then he spoke 
loudly through the thunder of the widely- 
falling rain, “The path broadens, the 
hoofs of our mules no longer strike rock. 
It is necessary that we should wait for a 
little light in order to come across the 
plain to Vargos.” 

“Let it be so,” I answered. ‘ But first 
let us travel the little way to the olive- 
grove. There we may tether the mules, 
and lie down in our capotes.” 

Our mules were clever, they hung their 
heads closely to the ground, they trod with 
careful hoofs. In a little while, there 
was a storm beyond us, there was a 
storm behind us, but in the blackness 
over our heads there was a leaking 
shelter. I held out my hand, I moved it 
widely in a circle. Suddenly my fingers 
rasped against a rounded roughness. 
“Good!” I said to Achilles, “I touch 
the trunk of an olive.” 

It was gradually, very gradually that 
light came over the sea. At first it was 
but a little breath blown upon the farthest 
edge of night. It deepened like that dew 
which glazes upon a cool pitcher's side in 
hottest summer. And crossed the black- 
ness with a stretching line of yellow-grey, 
which lifted, lifted. 

We waited. But it was winter. Fire 
frowned not across the ocean. We saw 
not the black heavens grow pale to the 
sadness of a restless sea. We only saw 
the trunks of olive trees stand forth one 
by one midst the mists of hurtling rain, 
and the earth run greyly from our feet. 

When the fieldguard sleeps in the fields 
the eyes of animals grow hollowly deep. 
They come close and closer to him. 
‘They tread softly, they crane their necks. 
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Presently, and with a little rush, they are 
amongst the tender crops. Thus came I 
and Achilles to Vargos, while its men 
were asleep. I pointed to the granary by 
whose walls we stood. Achilles put his 
mouth to my ear, ‘‘ Where shall we tether 
the mules?” he asked. 

“To that mulberry stump,” I answered, 
and only the beating rain gathered in the 
smallness of our voices. 

We looked at the grey walls of the 
granary. Their stones were strongly 
gripped by lime, and not to be picked 
apart. We walked around its four cor- 
ners. “ There is no window,” we said. 

We stood at its door, I drew my knife. 
‘TI cut, you watch,” I said to Achilles, 

Ach! but ’twas oak. Though with all 
my strength I stabbed, I cut above its 
keyhole, my knife eat the wood but 
slowly. 

The eyes of Achilles were restless, his 
soul was impatient. ‘Make haste!” he 
said. 

My elbow grew hot with pain. I held 
up my face that the rain might fall coolly 
upon it. ‘Make haste! make haste!” 
urged Achilles. 


“ Ach ! take the knife,” I said. “You 
—you cut, I watch.” | 
Strongly worked Achilles. And very 


cunningly, with a stab and then a drawing 
cut. Splinter after splinter his left hand 
pickedaway. Soon a groove grew deeply. 
In a little while we would put our hands 
through a ragged hole, and force off the 
lock within. 

My eyes watched anxiously, sometimes 
the village, sometimes Achilles. I, too, 
grew impatient. “Give the knife to me,” 
I said, ‘‘I will work quicker.” 

I stabbed at the deepest of the groove. 
A straight, hard stroke. My knife pierced 
keenly into the ragged wood, then stood 
with a shock that numbed me to the 
shoulder. I raised my foot and angrily 
kicked its pointed shoe against the 
accursed door. ‘“ There is a lining of 
iron behind,” I said to Achilles, 


We only saw the trunks of olive trees stand forth one by one. 
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I drew my knife from the door and 
sheathed it. Achilles put his finger into 
the hole which it had left. “ Of a surety 
there is a lining of iron,” he muttered. 
And he thought, he looked at the door. 
Suddenly he gazed upwards. He raised 
a hand and pointed. “See, the tiles! 
We will break a hole through the roof.” 

He climbed upon my shoulders, he 
drew himself upon the sloping roof. 
“Give a hand to me and pull,” I said, for 
I wished to climb to his side. 

He bent his head lowly towards me. 
‘““Run to the mules,” he said, .“and 
bring their stirrup-ropes and the sacks for 
the corn.” I understood. 

I handed to him the ropes and the 
sacks. Then [held up my hands that he 
might pull me upon the roof. “ Now!” I 
said, eagerly, for the light about us was 
growing stronger, and I wished that we 
might quickly finish our work and return 
to {anina. 

We could have laughed, the tiles came 
off so easily. Presently there was a great 
hole, crossed hy little rafters, open to the 
rain. And again we took our knives, we 
cut, cut. 

“The hole is large enough,” said 
Achilles to me. And he threw the sacks 
through it upon the pile of grain beneath. 
Then he took the stirrup-ropes, he 
knotted them together. ‘Jump down!” 
he said, “I will pull up the sacks with 
these. Afterwards I will tie the ropes to 
the end of this rafter, and you—you will 
climb up again.” 

It would be an easy work. But first I 
looked widely around. Nought moved 
but the falling rain. “ Good,” I thought 
to myself; and I jumped through the 
hole, I sank into the yielding grain above 
my ankles. 

Perhaps I had been deceived by the 
dim light, perhaps by the colour or shape 
of the grain. But it had been a greater 
fall than I had expected. And I gavea 
little gasp as I measured with my eye the 
distance to the hole in the roof from 
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which I had jumped. Then my right foot 
sank under my weight more deeply into 
the grain, my body leant’ over, and with a- 
sudden lurch I was compelled to trample 
for my balance adown the sides of the 
great pile of grain. I only had time to 
stretch my arms stiffly out as I arrived at . 
the edge of the heaped wheat, afterwards 
I came with a shock against the wall of 
the granary and my face struck lightly the 
backs of my hands. 

T turned from the wall and gazed around 
me by the dim light which poured from 
the ragged hole above the peak of piled 
grain. I felt frightened as [ looked at 
the thick walls around me, at their 
clenched door. The thought came to 
me that it would have been better for 
Achilles to have filled the sacks. My 
eyes turned swiftly towards the hole in 
the roof. A round blackness—the head 
of Achilles—spotted its light. He was 
speaking. ‘‘I cannot hear,” I shouted 
fiercely, for the rain spattered noisily 
upon the tiles. ; 

“Tsay, make haste! Fill the sacks,” 
he answered. 

The cuckold! He had been clever, 
I hated him. But I wished to leave the 
granary. It was a prison with its grey | 
walls, its iron door. And I climbed the 
pile of wheat. I fell upon my knees. I 
grasped one of the sacks, and quickly 
threw handfuls of wheat into its empty 
belly. 

But I was frightened, very. I wished 
to work faster. I opened widely the sack, 
I pushed the rolling grain into it with my 
arms. At length it was tightly full. I 
looked up. Achilles was leaning through 
the hole towards me, a rope dangled from 
his hand. I grasped the end of this rope, 
and tied it firmly around the mouth of 
the sack. “Pull up,” I said; and I pre- 
pared to fill the second sack. 

But the first sack was very heavy with 
its corn. Achilles could not raise it. 
“You must help to lift,” he said. 

I wished to climb quickly from the 
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granary. But what could I do? I clasped 
my arms around the sack, I lifted strongly 
as he pulled. The sack rose a little, and 
alittle. Presently I held its bottom upon 
my breast. Anon it rose on my lifting 
arms, and Achilles pulled with the power 
of the shorter rope. A last push from 
the ends of my. fingers, and the sack 
swayed above my reach. I could see 
that Achilles would draw it to the hole. 
Then I stooped to the empty sack by my 
side. As my hands grasped it, a great 
blow beat between my shoulders. And 
I gave acry, as I rolled, rolled adown the 
pile of wheat to the stone wall. 

The breath had been beaten from my 
body. At first I could not speak. 
Achilles, who had fallen with the sack, 
came staggering down the heap of grain 
to my side. He held up his hand. 
“Listen!” he said in a terrified voice. 

I listened. A coldness blew over my 
flesh. I heard nought but the drumming 
rain. 

He put his mouth close to my ear. He 
whispered—‘‘ It frightened me, so that I 
slipped upon the wet roof; I fell with the 
sack.” 

My breath was coming back to me. 
“What frightened you? I gasped. 

“That bark of a dog,” he answered. 
But I—I had not heard it. 


We feared discovery. We waited 
motionless and in silence. Of a sudden 
I clutched the arm of Achilles. There was 


a scratching, a whimpering at the door of 
the granary. A rill of corn fell towards 
us adown the great heap. I cursed it in 
my heart. The corn stood still—I re- 
member that its grains stood still, then 
the dog howled. And I heard many 
other dogs come yapping, yapping, 
towards us. 

But the world would awaken ! It would 
come running to its dogs. It would see 
our mules—the mules of strangers. It 
would see the great hole in the roof, the 
scarred door. -It would cry “ Klepht,” 
and raise the hammers of its guns. 
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“Quick, quick !” together spoke Achilles 
andI. Werushed to the sack. Our fin- 


gers mingled roughly about the rope at 


its mouth. We loosed it. He made a 
noose, or I made a noose—I do not 
know which. Afterwards it was Achilles 
who threw the rope flickingly upwards 
that its noose might catch upon the end 
of the beam, so that we might climb to 
the hole, so that we might escape and 
ride from Vargos, and its men, and its 
dog of a Jew. 

But the rope slipped and slipped. 

“Ach ! give it to me,” I said; and I 
tore it from his stupid hands. 

I threw very carefully. It caught. I 
clutched, and began to climb. But it 
slipped, » fell, and pawed there to the 
door a pack of clamouring dogs. 

“Ach! waste not the time,” said 
Achilles. “The men _ will be here. 
Better that I should mount upon your 
shoulders, and reach to the roof. See! 
if you stand upon the pile of grain, it will 
be possible.” 

The cuckold! I looked closely at his 
eyes. They were staring like those of a 
panic-stricken mule. He would reach to 
the roof, he would climb, and at once 
ride away. I would be cunning. I 
answered, ‘You are short, I am tall. 
Better that I—I should climb upon your 
shoulders.” 

He was clever, but his laugh rang false. 
“Your joke is splendid, beautiful,” he 
said. “But quick! Stand deeply in the 
grain, whilst I—I mount upon your 
shoulders.” He pulled me gently—very 
gently. 

My blood grew hot to the grip of his 
hand. I shook it off, and I hated him 
and his selfishness more strongly. Thus 
we stood face to face, till the terror of 
many voices speaking without frightened 
us apart, and made us run, run around 
the granary like animals who wildly seek 
for a hole of escape. 

Suddenly it came to us that we were 
foolish. And we stood with heaving 
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breasts. Voices said gaily without, 
“Thieves will have entered by that great 
hole in the roof. It is certain that they 
are within, for see the dogs! They scent, 
they bark, they bite at the hard wood.” 

Our bodies shivered. What could we do? 

The door was shaken, but its lock held 
fast. Voices said, Go, then. Run for 
Josif, whilst I point my gun at the door, 
whilst you point your gun at the hole in 
the roof.” 

Hope left Achilles. He turned fiercely 
upon me. “May earth not eat your 
body! May the devil take your father!” 
he said. ‘‘ But it is your fault that I am 
here like a rat in a trap.” 

“You require salad with vinegar to 
cool yourself,” I answered, stingingly. 

With that his anger and disappuintment 
blazed forth like fire from a gun. There 
was a glitter cut the dusk of the granary. 
“T will kill you,” he shouted ; and he 
sprang at me with the knife which he had 
drawn. 

I was brave. Immediately my hand 
sought, but its fingers only closed upon 
themselves, they failed to find—my knife 
had fallen from my girdle. My eyes saw 
his steel burn terribly towards me. I 
sprang, and twisted to one side. I had 
escaped, but he followed, he hunted me 
around the grain, he hunted me heavily 
over the grain. He was going to kill me. 
“Help!” I shouted wildly to those out- 
side. 
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He grew more thirsty for my blood. 
He hunted more cunningly with shorter 
twists and turns. ‘“ Wait! Give me time 
to speak,” I said, for I wished to beg for 
my life. 

He did not answer, but his knife 
gleamed more greedily as he crouched 
fora greater spring. “Help!” I shouted 
again to those outside. And the dogs 
barked very strongly. 

Again we ran around the grain, and 
over the grain. Little by little his eager 
stabs flashed closer past my heart. Was 
I to die, then? ‘ You devil!” I shouted. 
And I turned upon him; I ran beneath 
the falling flash of his steel, and I 
caught him by the wrists; I bent him 
back and back, till with a crash he came 
against the door. Then breast to breast 
we fought to kill. 

He had pierced me in the cheek ; he 
had cut me thinly in the arm. But his 
straining wrists were growing weaker in 
my grasp; they tossed less widely—they 
were yielding. And I gathered up my 
strength, to let it hotly burst upon his 
cracking muscles. He sobbed and sobbed. 
Then he went weak as water. And into 
his heart I turned and drove his thirsty 
knife. 

When Jew Josif came with his key, 
they opened the door ; their dogs rushed 
barking in. “ He isa thief, and he has 
killed a man,” they said of me. And 
they tied my hands with rope. 
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The Emperor Napoleon III. in 1855. 
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BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES, 


CHAPTER IX, 
THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

T was at the Bordeaux dinner, on Nov- 
ember oth, 1852, that Louis Napo- 
leon, not yet Emperor of the French, said : 
“ Mistrustful people may say ‘the Empire 
means war.’ I say ‘the Empire means 
peace,’ because France desires it.” There 
had been a time when the pessimists were 
permitting them- 
selves to hold that 
France was be- 
coming isolated 
in Europe, but the 
advent of Lord 
Derby to power in 
England had im- 
proved the rela- 
tions of the two 
countries, and the 
Prince- President 
found an old and 
true friend in Lord 
Malmesbury, who 
was now the En- 
glish Foreign 
Secretary. Under 
the gloomy influ- 
ence of the brood- 
ing Eastern Ques- 
tion, England an_ France had been draw- 
ing together more and more closely ; and 
the British Court and Cabinet had fully 
accepted the sincerity of the Emperor’s 
anxiety for the continuance of peace and 
for a firm and stable alliance with Eng- 
land. On August 8th, 1853, the Queen’s 
fpeech said: ‘The Emperor of the 
French has united with Her Majesty in 
earnest endeavours to reconcile differ- 
ences, the continuation of which would 


involve Europe in war.” The Prince 
Consort wrote to Stockmar that ‘‘ Louis 
Napoleon wishes for peace, enjoyment, 
and cheap corn.” Later he wrote to the 
same correspondent that the relations be- 
tween England and France had “settled 
into an entente cordiale ;” and in November 
he added that ‘‘ Louis Napoleon shows by 
far the greatest statesmanship, which is 
‘easier for the in- 
dividual than for 
the many; he is 
moderate, but 
firm ; gives way to 
us even when his 
plan is better than 
ours, and revels 
in the advantages 
he derives from 
the alliance with 
us.” This testi- 
mony from such 
a source cannot 
be gainsaid; and 
it may ke taken 
for certain that 
the French Em- 
peror faithfully co- 
operated with the 
British Govern- 
meat throughout in its endeavours to 
settle the great quarrel by diplomatic 
pressure, backed by a display of force. 
A Russian force crossed the Pruth on 
July 2nd, 1853, and proceeded to occupy 
the Danubian Principalities ; and on the 
3rd the Czar issued a manifesto to 
the effect that “it was not his intention 
to begin war, but to have such security 
as would ensure the restoration of Rus- 
sian rights.” This invasion, for in- 
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vasion in effect it was, might justly have 
been met by the Sultan with a counter- 
declaration of war, for which the Turkish 
soldiers were burning with impatience. 


But the Western 
Powers, anxious for 
the maintenance of 
peace, resorted to a 
conference at Vienna. 
That measure had no 
result, and the Porte 
demanded the evacua- 
tion of the Principal’. 
ties within fifteen days, 
with the alternative of 
war. This summons 
being disregarded, a 
state of nominal war 
occurred on October 
23rd, but for some 
time no actual hostili- 
ties took place. Up 
to this period the 
Western Powers were 
not involved. England 
has often been said 
to have ‘‘ drifted” into 
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the war. Ina sense this was true ; no 
actual convulsion of national emotion 
stirred us. In the perspicudus terms 
of Hamley: “Our part in the war 
was the result of a state of feeling 
gradually aroused by observation of 
what was passing in the East, and of 
the steps which the British Govern- 
ment, with intentions anything but 
warlike, had slowly taken, tending to 
commit it to the active support of 
Turkey. Up to the period when the 
Western fleets were ordered to the 
Bosphorus, it had been possible for 
England to restrict herself to diplo- 
macy. She had abandoned her at- 
titude of mediator when Nicholas, in 
his blind arrogance, chose to show his 
hand to the British Ambassador in 
the following terms: ‘ We have on our 
hands a very sick man. If your Govern- 
ment has been led to believe that 
Turkey retains any elements of exist- 
ence, your Government must have re- 
ceived incorrect information. I repeat 
to you that the sick man is dying, and 
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we can never allow such an event to 
take us by surprise. We must come to 
some understanding. I can only 
say that if, in the event of a distribution 
of the Ottoman succession upon the fall of 
the Empire, you sould take possession of 
Egypt, I shall have no objection to offer. I 
would say the same thing of Candia ; that 
island might suit you, and I do not know 
why it should 
not become an 
English posses- 
sion.” Nicholas 
seemed the 
chronic victim 
of illusions. 
Even when he 
was at actual 
war with Tur- 
key, he sent an 
autograph let- 
tertothe Queen 
expressing sur- 
prise that there 
should be any 
misunderstand- 
ing between 
her Govern- 
ment and his 
own in regard 
to Turkey, and 
appealing to 
Her Majesty's 
“good faith” 
and “ wisdom ” 
in the char- 
acter of ar- 
biter. It would thus seem that Russia 
was the Power which had drifted into war, 
rather than England ; this being owing to 
the false and narrow views held by the 
Autocrat. ‘ 

When, however, the’ Allied Govern 
ments despatched their fleets to the Bos- 
phorus, the control of events passed out 
of their hands. Should Russia disregard 
the moral pressure of the allied fleets, and, 
resenting their entry into the Bosphorus, 
avenge that measure on the Turks, the 
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Allies could no longer preserve a media- 
tory attitude; but had ‘to become princi- 
pals. This was foreseen with singular 
prescience when Her Majesty wrote to 
Lord Clarendon: ‘‘We seem to have 
taken on ourselves in conjunction with 
France, all the risks of an European war 
without having bound Turkey to any con- 
ditions with regard to provoking it.” 
The Turks, 
while keeping 
most of their 
fleet in the Bos- 
phorus, had 
left a squadron 
of light war- 
ships in the 
Black Sea. On 
November 30th 
it was found at 
anchor in the 
roadstead of 
Sinope by the 
Russian ad- 
miral Nacki- 
moff, who sig- 
nalled the Otto- 
man squadron 
to surrender. 
The superiority 
of the Russian 
force would 
have justified 
compliance, 
since Nacki- 
moff had six 
line-of-battle 
ships against the Turkish flotilla of seven 
frigates and three corvettes ; but, never- 
theless, the stubborn Ottoman seamen 
answered the summons by opening fire. 
With obstinate gallantry they fought on 
until their ships blew up under them, 
or burned to the water's edge. When 
the sun went down there remained 
nothing of the Turkish squadron in the 
bay but the blazing wrecks and the 
mangled and powder-scorched bodies of 
the sailors. Nearly 4,000 men perished ; 
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one steamer only escaped to bring to 
Constantinople the tidings of the awful 
disaster. 

It is not necessary to argue that the 
Russians were exceeding their rights as 
belligerents in order to prove the impolicy 
of this stroke. The disparity of force in 
the encounter deprived it of any glory ; 
but it roused public feeling in England, 
already by no means favourable to Russia, 
to a degree which could only be appeased 
by reprisals. For months, and indeed 
years, the English 
people had been 
chafing at the wrongs 
inflicted by the Rus- 
sians on the Turks, 
The seizure of the 
Principalities showed 
a contempt for pub- 
lic law and common 
justice so gross that 
the popular mind 
could easily appre- 
ciate it. The mani- 
festoes of Nicholas, 
haughty and insolent 
in tone and matter, 
had aggravated the 
bitter feeling ; and 
now the catastrophe 
of Sinope was of a 
character thoroughly 
to exasperate a nation 
whose greatest triumphs have been won on 
the sea. The French people had as yet 


been somewhat supine, since the impend- 


ing war was not popular ; but now they 
were to be deeply stirred. 

It seemed in the nature of things that 
the French Emperor should desire to 
éngage in war, at once to divert attention 
from the circumstances attending the 
origin of his elevation, and to find em- 
ployment for an army which could not 
always be depended on. Both for him- 
self and for his people it was distinctly 
expedient that he should make the in- 
fluence of France promptly and markedly 
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felt. But that, in allying himself with 
Great Britain on the Eastern Question, 
he was seizing an opportunity for war, is 
a surmise in favour of which there is 
not a tittle of evidence. The advantage 
was obvious of ranking himself alongside 
of the great sea-power, his neighbour on 
the other side of the narrow strait ; and he 
had lived long enough in England to have 
acquired a warm esteem for British people, 
British institutions, and British habits. 
As a contrast to the cordiality of his 
insular neighbour, 
which none appre- 
ciated more than he, 
was the haughty arro- 
gance by which 
Nicholas of Russia 
had given just offence 
both to him and to 
the French nation in 
refusing to address 
him as “ Afon Frere”; 
as if he, the elected 
of France, was not 
entitled to enter the 
brotherhood of sover- 
eigns. That treat- 
ment, which stung 
the French sensibili- 
ties, still did not pre- 
vent the French Em- 
peror from address- 
ing to the Russian 
potentate, as a final attempt at accommoda- 
tion, a letter suggesting a possible scheme 


“of general pacification; assuring him, how- 


ever, at the same time, that if it were 
rejected the Western Powers must declare 
war. The answer of the Czar wasa bitter 
taunt. ‘*‘ Menaces,” he wrote, “ will not 
induce me to recede. My confidence is 
in God ; and Russia will prove herself in 
1854, what she was in 1812.” This allu- 
sion to the French disasters in ue 
humiliating campaign of 1812, effectually 
dispelled the apathy of the French people. 
It was accepted as a challenge, and when 
the insulting terms were disseminated, 
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peace became impossible, even if the 
outrageous conditions which Nicholas had 
sent to Vienna, and to which he haughtily 
referred the Emperor Napoleon, had been 
admissible. At the instance of the French 
Monarch the allied fleets promptly en- 
tered the Black Sea, driving all Russian 
ships into refuge in the harbour of Sevas- 
topol. England and France declared 
war against Russia in the end of March. 
The allied troops gradually moved up 
from Gallipoli to Scutari, and from Scu- 
tari to Varna. Atthe summons of Austria 
the Czar began the evacuation of the 
Principalities, in which his arms had not 
prospered ; and the Pruth was re-crossed 
in the beginning of August, the Austrian 
troops occupying the territories abandoned 
by Russia. But English resolutions had 
long gone further than the acceptance of 
a mere drawn game. On the first declara- 
tion of war the French Emperor had 
sketched, and our Ministry had approved, 
a plan for the attack of Sevastopol. The 
feeling was all but unanimous. “In no 
event,” said the venerable Lord Lynd- 
hurst in June, “except that of extreme 
necessity, ought we to make peace with- 
out previously destroying the Russian 
fleet in the Black Sea, and laying pros- 
trate the fortifications by which it is 
defended.” In July Zhe Times spoke 
with decision : ‘The broad policy of the 
war consists in striking at the heart of 
the Russian power in the East; and that 
heart is in Sevastopol.” And the Queen, 
in dealing with the causes of the war, 
wrote: “It is the selfishness, the ambi- 
tion, and the want of principle of one 
man which has done it.” 
' In the middle of September, 1854, 
there landed on the coast of the Crimea 
within a few marches of Sevastopol, an 
allied force consisting, all told, of some- 
what more than 60,000 men, with 128 
guns. 

War once entered upon, the French Em- 
peror acted with prudence and prompti- 
tude in amassing a reserve force to meet 
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the casualties of probable battles and 
certain losses by disease in his army on 


active service in the field. Unlike Eng- ~ 


land, France was, as she still is, a military 
nation ; and although the Emperor had 
materially reduced the strength of the 
army, it still amounted’ to about 600,000 
men. The camp at Boulogne which was 
formed as soon as the army which Mar- 
shal Saint-Arnaud commanded had been 
despatched to the East, proved to Europe 


‘that without weakening the garrisons of 


the French frontier and of the interior, 
no difficulty was experienced in assemb- 
ling an army of 100,000 men between 
Cherbourg, St. Omer, and Boulogne, 
which should yield relays of reserves to 
the field army while instalments of rein- 
forcements should be forthcoming to 
supply the drain which otherwise would 
diminish the standing strength of the 
forces in the camp. The Emperor, in 
one of his addresses to the soldiers, speci- 
fied yet another raison @étre for the camp 
at Boulogne. “The creation,” said he, 
“of the camp of the North was intended 
to bring our troops nearer to those of 
England, so that they might go swiftly 
whithersoever the honour of the two 
nations might call them.” 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the 
elder brother of the Prince Consort, had 
paid a visit to the Emperor in the spring 
of 1854; and in the summer Napoleon 
asked the British Ambassador in Paris, 
whether an invitation to the Boulogne 
camp would be acceptable to the Prince 
Consort. The result was a cordial letter 
from the Emperor to the Prince. ‘ Wish- 
ing,” wrote Napoleon, “to prove my 
determination to carry out to the end the 
struggle we have begun together, I have 
formed a camp between Boulogne and 
St. Omer. I need not tell your Highness 
how pleased I should be to receive you, 
and how happy I should be to show you 
my soldiers. I am convinced, moreover, 
that personal ties will contribute to 
strengthen the union so happily estab- 
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lished. between two great nations. I beg 
you to present my respectful homage to 
the Queen, and to receive the expression 
of the esteem and affection I have con- 
ceived for you.” 

‘The Prince's reply was even warmer 
than was the Emperor's invitation. Napo- 
leon ‘was addressed as “Sire et cher 
Fréré;” and the Prince signed himself “/e 
bon frre” of his host to be. The visit 
lasted: four days. It was remarked that 
during the first greetings, there were tears 
in Louis Napoleon’s eyes while he ex- 
pressed to the Prince his pleasure at 
“this fresh proof of the cordiality of 
the alliance which England proffered 
him.” An autograph letter from the 
Queen ‘was couched in terms which 
delighted him. When the Prince and 
the Emperor were together by them- 
selves their conversation, as reported to 
the Queen by her husband, was very 
frank and cordial. Napoleon questioned 
the Prince very closely as to the details of 
the administration of the English Govern- 
ment, the Queen’s relations with her Mini- 
sters, and her supervision of the whole of 
the diplomatic correspondence. He was 
astonish.d when the Prince told the 
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Emperor that every despatch went 
through the Queen’s hands, and 
was read by her. He, it seemed, 
only received extracts made from 
the despatches ; and appeared to 
have little time or inclination to 
read. He said that he did not 
allow his Ministers to meet or 
discuss matters together, that each | 
transacted business solely with 
him. He rarely told the one what 
he had settled with the other. In 
other words, it seemed, he was an 
absolute monarch—a_ despot, if, 
for the most part, a genial and 
benign despot. In regard to mili- 
tary matters, he was quite frank as 
to the condition in which the 
outbreak of the war found the 
French army. He owned that 
France was not ready for the strug- 
gle. In his own words, “He had to re- 
furnish almost his whole material, but 
was going on satisfactorily, and would be 
quite ready next year.” And then he 
described how he intended to keep up 
the camps and season his troops for the 
field. 

According to the Prince Consort, the 
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The Queen’s visit to Paris, 1854. The Royal and Imperial Procession in the Place Vendéme. 
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Emperor was almost the only person 
among his officers who had any hope 
of the success of the expedition 
against Sevastopol. Before the Prince 
left Boulogne the decision was an- 
nounced to advance from the Crimea. 
Saint-Arnaud writing of himself, ‘ /e 
suis plein de confiance et plein @ardeur.” 
“On the whole,” the Prince wrote, 
“the impression which my stay in Bou- 
logne left upon me was that naturally 
the Emperor would neither in home 
nor in foreign politics take any violent 
steps; but that he appears in distress for 
means of governing, and obliged to look 
about for them from day to day. Having 
deprived the people of any active pattici- 
pation in the government, and having re- 
duced them to passive spectators, he is 
bound to keep up the ‘spectacle’; and as 
at fireworks whenever a pause occurs 
between the displays, the public imme- 
diately grows impatient, forgetting that 
new preparations require time. Still,” he 
continued, “he appcars to be the only 
man who has any hold on France, relying 
on the ‘2om de Napolion,’ the last thing 
left to a Frenchman’s faith.” 

In the midst of war the Emperor 
was pursuing his projects for the em- 
bellishment of Paris, and especially for 
the first International Exhibition of In- 
dustry in France, to be held in the 
summer of 1855. About the same 
time he re-established the Imperial 
Guard, assigning to it a force of 20,000 
. men, a corps @élite consisting of soldiers 
of good conduct who had completed 
seven years’ service. On January the 
oth, 1855, he addressed detachments of 
this fine force on their departure for the 
East, bidding them plant their eagles on 
the ramparts of Sevastopol. A levy of 
140,000 men was demanded to fill the 
gaps made by expirations of service and 
the war. The revenues of the years 1852 
and 1853 had excceded expectations by 
tro millions of francs—a wonderful evi- 
dence of prosperity. But surpluses have 
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an unpleasant habit of melting like snow 
in the face of huge war votes and more 
huge war loans. During the first year of 
the Crimean War the French expenditure 
in that struggle amounted to 2% milliards - 
of francs, just one-half of the war in- 
demnity exacted from France by Ger- 
many in 1871. 

The year 1855, although it was to be 
among the most glorious of the Second 
Empire, opened gloomily. The bitter 
winter-weather on the Chersonese upland 
told with awful effects on the allied armies 
lying in misery under the walls of 
Sevastopol. The delay in the reduction 
of the great fortress caused the impatient 
Parisians to chafe and murmur. The 
Emperor followed every episode and every 
stage of the siege with the closest attention. 
In his slow methodical manner he gradu- 
ally conceived a plan for the spring 
campaign ; and then there arose within 
him the resolve to go himself to the 
Crimea, and put himself at the head of 
his army. Many reasons combated the 
project. Scarcely yet firm on the throne, 
there was danger in prolonged absence 
from his capital. His health was never 
strong. While weighing the issues Can- 
robert sent him a report that the British 
army was sinking gradually under the 
privations which maladministration had 
brought upon it. He resolved to despatch 
large reinforcements to the Crimea im- 
mediately, and he requested the British 
Admiralty to help him with ships, since all 
the French ships were already engaged 
in transport service. The’ request was 
promptly complied with, and before the 
close of 1854 a French army was sailing 
from a British port on board a British 
fleet, on the way to confront a common 
enemy. 

‘Then the desire to go himself to the 
Crimea revived in Louis Napoleon. On 
February 16th, 1855, his cousin the Prin- 
cess Mathilde argued long but ineffectually 
against his determination. The Empress, 
on the other hand, urged him to go, and 
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proposed to go part of the way with him. 
On the 18th it was all but decided that he 
was to go, and the day of departure was 
actually fixed. The Council of Regency in 
his absence, was provisionally formed. 
On the 26th the Em- 
peror said, “I am 
going to the Crimea 
in the interests of 
peace, which can only 
be secured at the 
scene of action. The 
incidents of the cam- 
paign will bring this 
about more than any 
diplomatic confer- 
ences; and, more- 
over, the Emperor 
Nicholas will also 
probably come to the 
Crimea.” A week 
later Nicholas was a 
dead man; and on 
the 27th the journey 
of the Emperor to 
the Crimea was coun- 
termanded. 

On February 26th 
Napoleon had written 
to Lord Palmerston 
announcing his de- 
termination to go to 
the Crimea, where 
his presence, he be- 
lieved, could alone 
save the expedition 
from disaster. He 
de‘a led his proposed 
plan of campaign, 
which need not here 
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the English statesman that although the . 
French army was loyal to Napoleon as ! 
Emperor, “ it did not like to be commanded 
by anyone save a professional soldier, 
while he was regarded as a civilian.” 


be recapitulated. 
“Not only,” he wrote, 
“would a general 
not be able to exert my influence, but 
time would no longer be wasted between 
Canrobert and Raglan, and between Rag- 
lan and Omar Pasha.” Lord Clarendon 
crossed the Channel to discuss the subject 
with the Emperor. Fleury frankly told 
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Lord Clarendon brought forward argument 
after argument against the Emperor’s 
project ; and, although the latter did not 
at once abandon it, the impression pro- 
duced by the English statesman’s reason- 
ing prepared the way for the coup de 
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grace which the Queen gave it during 
the Windsor visit. 

A fortnight later came a proposal on 
the part of the Emperor that he and the 
Empress should pay a visit to the Queen. 
Her Majesty cordially desired the visit ; 
and on April 16th the Imperial guests 
passed through London on their way to 
Windsor. As they landed at Dover, a 
telegram = an- 
nounced to 
the Emperor 
that the sec- 
ond bom- 
bardment of 
Sevastopol 
had _ opened 
on the oth. 
All classes of 
the metro- 
polis greeted 
the august 
pair with cor- 
dial enthu- 
siasm. He 
who had lived 
for years in 
London a 
powerless 
exile, and re- 
garded as a 
dreamy ad- 
venturer, was 
now the mas- 
ter of France, 
the honoured 
ally of Eng- 
land, the most 
powerful antagonist of Russia. Louis 
Napoleon had many faults, but there 
was no snobbery in his nature. As 
the cortége passed along St. James's 
Street he halted the carriage that he 
might point out to the Empress the 
modest dwelling in King Street in which 
he had lived in exile. At Windsor a re- 
ception not less gratifying but of a quieter 
though not less cordial character awaited 
the Imperial guests, and the visit was an 
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unbroken success. The Emperor at once 
charmed Her Majesty. Her diary is full 
of appreciation of her guests. She wrote : 
“Nothing can be more amiable or more 
well-bred than the Emperor’s manner—so 
full of tact.” Of the Empress the Queen 
noted: ‘‘ Her manner is the most perfect 
thing I have ever seen—so gentle, and 
graceful. and kind ; and the courtesy so 
charming, 
andsomodest 
and retiring 
withal.” 

On April 
18th a Coun- 
cil of War was 
held at Wind. 
sor, at which 
were present 
the Prince 
Consort, 
Lords Pal- 
merston, Pan- 
mure, Hard- 
inge, and 
Cowley, Sir 
Charles 
Wood, Sir 
John Bur- 
goyne, Count 
Walewski, 
and the 
French War 
Minister, 
Marshal Vail- 
lant. All pre- 
sent unani- 
mously de- 
clared against the Emperor's project of 
going himself to the Crimea; but with- 
out obtaining from him the admis- 
sion that he was shaken in his resolu- 
tion. But on his return to Paris the 
Emperor found that while the Windsor 
visit had vastly increased his popularity 
in France, the failure of the Vienna 
negotiations had so greatly complicated 
events that he announced to the Queen 
the abandonment of his intention to go to 
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the Crimea. But his scheme for the 
conduct of the war was nevertheless per- 
sisted in. 

While the cannon were roaring and 
men were dying in the trenches before 
Sevastopol, the Emperor on May 15th 
(the day before Canrobert’s resignation of 
the chief command in the Crimea) was 
opening with pomp and circumstance the 
Universal Exhibition of 1855—in his own 
words, “a temple of peace which invites 
all nations to a gathering of concord.” 
Twenty-five thousand exhibitors had re- 
sponded to the Emperor’s appeal ; and 
hosts of visitors from all parts of the 
world crowded to Paris during the sum- 
mer and autumn. But below the gaiety 
and festivities of this brilliant period lay 
the solicitude incident to a state of war 
: and the resultant strain. Among the 
exigencies were the calling out of 140,000 
conscripts as the contingent for 1856, the 
imposition of further taxation, and the 
conjunct guarantee with England of a 
Turkish war loan of five millions sterling. 
The nation was loyal and eager; the 
Government asked for a war contribution 
_ of thirty millions sterling, and the sub- 
scriptions came pouring in until the col- 
lective offers amounted to £146,000,0uU0 ! 

The battle of the Tchernaya, fought on 
August 16th and won so gallantly by 
French arms, heralded auspiciously the 
visit to France of the Queen of England, 
her Consort, and their two elder children. 
Received by the Emperor in person, they 
landed at Boulogne on the afternoon of 
the 18th August, under salutes from the 
batteries and a _feu-deyoie maintained for 
miles along the edge of the cliffs, and 
were escorted to the railway station by 
cavalry. The Queen has herself recorded 
her impressions of her “first sight of 
Paris”: ‘The approaching twilight rather 
added to the beauty of the scene; and it 
was still quite light enough when we 
passed down the Boulevard de Strasbourg 
(the Emperor’s creation) and along the 
Boulevards, by the Port St. Denis, the 
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Madeleine, the Place de la Concorde, and 
the Arc de Triomphe.” Through the 
Champs Elysées and the Bois de Bou- 
logne the progress to St. Cloud was madd 
in the twilight ; but all the way the troops 
kept the road, bands playing the National 
Anthem at intervals. The Queen was 
delighted with the splendour and _bril- 
liancy of the scene; and as she ap- 
proached the Palace remarked the 
Zouaves as “splendid troops in splendid 
dress, the friends of my dear Guards.” 
The Empress, who was in expectation of 
an heir and suffering, met the Queen at 
the Palace. Sunday was a dies non, and 
what the Prince Consort called the 
Parisian campaign, which lasted during 
the week, began on the Monday with 
hours spent in the Exhibition. Incognito 
drives through the quaint places of Paris, 
pilgrimages to the Tuileries, to the In- 
valides where lay the great captain, a visit 
to the old palace of the Stuarts at Saint- 
Germain, another to Versailles, and yet 
another to the final grand ball there, filled 
up a varied and busy week. On Monday 
the 27th the British royalties departed for 
home. 

Having definitely abandoned the in- 
tention to go himself to the Crimea, the 
French Emperor determined, neverthe- 
less, that the plan which he had matured 
should be carried out. Briefly, that plan 
was as follows: the Allies were to divide 
themselves into three armies. One was to 
continue to guard the trenches and push 
the siege. A second army, under Lord 
Raglan, was to assemble in the valley of 
Baidur (east of Balaclava), and to push its 
advanced posts towards Bakshisarai. The 
third, under the French general-in-chief, 
composed of troops from before Sevasto- 
pol and the reserve French army from 
Turkey, was to land at Alushta, on the 
south-eastern face of the peninsula, about 
abreast of Bakshisarai. This last army 
was to cross the Tchater-dagh range and 
march on Simpheropol. Should the Rus- 
sians concentrate there their chief maga- 
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zines and mass troops for their defence, 
Lord Raglan, marching on Bakshisarai, 
would threaten the Russian right or rear 
in combination with the other field army. 
But should the enemy abandon Simphero- 
pol and concentrate in the vicinity of 
Sevastopol, the French army from Sim- 
pheropol would advance on it by Bak- 
shisarai, while Lord Raglan in concert 
would attack the Mackenzie Farm heights. 
The Russian army, if defeated, would be 
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sieging fire could always establish a 
superiority, constantly increasing, over 
that of the place. The enemy’s losses 
must continue to be immensely stronger 
than those of the Allies. It was certain, 
therefore, that perseverance in the siege 
would ultimately result in crushing the 
hostile fire, in storming his works, and in 
rendering the south side untenable. 

On this hypothesis Pélissier, who had - 
succeeded Canrobert as Commander.in- 


The Gorge of Malakoff, September 8th, 18535 


(From the painting by Yvon at Versailles.) 


driven off the line of communication ; 
the Allies would sever it, and Sevastopol, 
deprived of supplies and reinforcements, 
must speedily surrender. 

No doubt to defeat the Russian field 
army and to sever the communication be- 
tween Sevastopol and the interior of Rus- 
sia would have speedily caused the surren. 
der of the Russian stronghold. But there 
was another and a better alternative. There 
was the probability—indeed, the certainty 
—of capturing the south side of Sevastopol 
on the plan hitherto pursued. The be- 


Chief, resolved energetically to operate. 
Pélissier was a man of exceptionally reso- 
lute and determined character. After 
deliberate study of a difficult problem, he 
decided to ignore the Emperor's project, 
and to devote all his forces to pushing the 
siege. He wasted no words, having once 
taken his resolution. 

“The project,” he telegraphed to the 
Minister of War in Paris, “of marching 
two armies from Alushta and Baidur is 
full of difficulty and risk. I have arranged 
with Lord Raglan for the storming of the 
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advanced works, for the occupation of the | 


Tchernaya, and finally for an operation 
on Kertch. All these movements are in 
train.” When it is remembered that Louis 
Napoleon was an absolute sovereign, who 
could pull this truculent general down 
just as he had chosen to set him up, it 
must be owned that in thus acting in direct 
and resolute opposition to the cherished 
scheme of his master, Pélissier evinced 
himself to be an uncommonly strong man. 
There did come from the Emperor some- 
thing in the nature of a rebuke to his dog- 
gedly determined subordinate. “I have 
confidence in you,” the Emperor wired, 
“‘and I don’t pretend to command the 
army from here; however, I must tell you 
my opinion, and you ought to pay regard 
to it. A great effort must be made to beat 
the Russian army, in order to invest the 
place. If you send 14,000 men to Kertch, 
you weaken yourself uselessly. 

Weigh all this carefully.” 

The Emperor’s arguments had no effect 
on Pélissier ; he went forward right in the 
teeth of his master. The expedition to 
Kertch was made, resulting in the complete 
destruction of everything thatcould aid the 
Russian forces in the Crimea throughout 
the shores of the Sea of Azov. Pélissier 
wrote to the War Minister: “We have 
struck deep into the Russian resources : 
their chief line of supply is cut. I did 
well to carry out this expedition, and I 
view with calm assurance the approach of 
the final act.” * 
Raglan, the French Commander.in-Chief 
resolutely prosecuted the siege operations, 
assailing in the first instance the principal 
outworks of the defence, the White Works, 
the Mamelon, and the ‘‘ Quarries.” The 
Emperor telegraphed: “In conformity 
with the British Government, which writes 
in the same sense to Lord Raglan, I give 


you a positive order not to devote yourself . 


to the siege before having completed the 
investment.” But this message was crossed 
by the following telegram from Pélissier : 
‘*Lord Raglan and I are settling the final 


In full accord with Lord ~ 
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dispositions for an attack by storm which 
should gain us the White Works, the 
Mamelon, and the ‘ Quarries.’ I calculate 
on beginning this operation on the 7th 
(June), and on carrying it right through 
with the utmost vigour.” 

The preliminary bombardment began 
on the afternoon of the 6th, and was 
maintained with tremendous energy until 
late on the following afternoon, when the 
Mamelon was silenced and the White © 
Works ruined. The latter were promptly 
captured and were presently connected 
with the French trenches. After desperate 
fighting the Mamelon was also captured 
and held, and ultimately the “ Quarries ” 
remained in British possession. Pélissier 
had everywhere driven the enemy from 
their outworks, of which he now had 
possession ; but during the bombardment 
and storm the total losses amounted to 
over 15,000 men. 

Notwithstanding Pélissier’s successes, 
the Emperor would not relinquish his 
plan. “I persist,” he wrote, “in order- 
ing you to make every effort to take the 
field.” Pélissier replied daunttessly : “The 
execution of your orders is impossible ; 
it would place me between insubordina- 
tion and discredit. I pray your 
Majesty either to free me from the 
straitened limits imposed on me, or to 
permit me to resign a command impos- 
sible to exercise.’ No answer reached 
him; and on the night of the 17th he 
telegraphed: ‘To-morrow at daybreak, 
in concert with the English, I attack the 
Redan, the Malakoff, and their dependent 
batteries. I have firm hope.” 

That hope was doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; the 18th was marked by a series 
of blunders and misfortunes, and the only 
gleam of good fortune was General Eyre’s 
partial success. The total losses on those 
two bloody days, the 17th and 18th, were 
not short of 10,000, of which more than 
hal€ were Russian casualties. Notwith- 
standing the reverses and bloodshed of 
those days of gloom, Pélisster still held 
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fast to the prosecution of the siege. “I 
cannot,” he wrote, “console myself. for 
the failure otherwise than in repairing it 
by energy, and, above all, by method.” 
After the lamented death of Lord Raglan 
Pélissier had no colleague, and in effect 
was omnipotent over the allied forces. 
The Emperor ceased from adverse criti- 
cism. On 8th September the obstinate 
and bloody 
struggle was 
fought out, 
and at length 
Sevastopol 
fell. 

‘The Em- 
peror turned 
gladly to 
home afiairs ; 
and the clos- 
ing of the 
Exhibition in 
November, in 
the presence 
of a great as- 
semblage of 
soldiers, 
statesmen, ar- 
tists,and men 
of letters, 
gave him an 
opportunity 
of making his 
sentiments 
and wishes 
known, not 
only to France 
but to Eur- 
ope. Presently he was welcoming on 
their return from the East, bodies of the 
Guard and of the Line. As the heroes of 
the Crimea re-entered Paris amidst tri- 
umphant enthusiasm on December 2oth, 
the Emperor addressed his homs-coming 
soldiers in a_ stirring and appropriate 
address. ‘Ihe Guard and the Line, bear- 
ing with them their wounded and their 
shot-torn standards, marched along the 
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Boulevard under triumphal arches, and 
amid the loud acclamations of their fel- 
low-citizens ; and this spectacle, now stir- 
ring to pride, now to sympathy, as the 
wounded were borne by, closed what was 
one of the most eventful and most brilliant 
years of Napoleon’s reign. 

The feeling in favour of peace had 
always been much stronger in France 
than in Eng- 
land, for the 
war, save dur- 
ing theelation 
and excite- 
ment of its 
victories, was 
never popular 
with the 
French peo- 
ple; and Se- 
vastopol had 
no sooner fal- 
ien than pub- 
lic opinion 
demanded 
speedy peace 
with a voice 
which could 
not be disre- 
garded. Itwas 
no small re- 
lief to Louis 
Napoleon 
when, on 
March 30th, 
1856, the 
Treaty of 
Paris was 
signed. After the signature of peace the 
Emperor addressed his congratulations to 
the Congress, and illuminations and a 
review of 50,000 men closed the scene. 
A letter from the Queen congratulated 
him on the peace concluded “ under his 
auspices”; and he, in reply, expressed 
his joy that the Alliance between France 
and England was as close and stable as 
when first it was ratified. 


[To RE CONTINUED, } 


WANDERINGS IN BOOKLAND. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


HAVE it on the authority of those 
specialists the reviewers of the 
morning papers that Farthest North 
Nansen’sspirited polarexpedition has been 
rich in new scientific discoveries. These, 
no doubt, will bring that peculiar delight 
to the average Englishman with which he 
reads in. Zhe Times of the latest asteroid, 
or the unearthing of some abstruse palimp- 
sest in the Vatican—matters in which his 
enthusiasm seems to wax in proportion to 
his ignorance. In England we must 
always pretend that the brave or the 
beautiful or the exciting thing is the use- 
ful thing as well—otherwise we don’t feel 
quite justified in enjoying it. For my part 
I confess that I don’t understand Nansen’s 
scientific results, and don’t particularly 
want to. Indirectly, no doubt, they will 
some day add to my material comforts. 
What they bring to the science of electri- 
city I shall perhaps reap some day in the 
three-penny telegram, and improved light- 
ing of carriages on the South-Western, and 
so on, but meanwhile it matters little to 
me—or to you either, if you are ingenuous 
-——that the polar basin (like many writers 
misunderstand in their own day) was 
supposed to be shallow and has been 
found to be deep, or that the ice 


round the pole was deemed solid 
and has been proved drift. All that 
really matters is Nansen himself, the 
delight to him in so indulgent and ex- 
hilarating an exercise of his passions and 
energies, and the delight to us as we read, 
and the miniature Arctic explorers some- 
where in each of us mimic in our imagina- 
tions the resounding deeds of this Jason 
of The Fram. 

“To travel hopefully is better than to 
arrive.” When the North Pole is at 
length actually reached, these words of 
Robert Louis Stevenson will be found 
written upon it, or “writ in water” on 
that mathematical point of polar sea where 
it is conjectured the north end of the 
earth’s axis may well come out: “To 
travel hopefully is better than to arrive.” 
Arctic explorers, of all people, should 
remember that—-let them just think for a 
moment how dull their lives will be when 
their great aim is at last accomplished. 
And if they don’t mind, a day will come 
when there’ll be no North Pole to find. 
‘True, the South Pole will remain, but 
somehow the South Pole does not awaken 
the same thrill of excitement in one’s 
bosom, though doubtless when there is no 
North Pole to think of our affections and 
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enthusiasms will be transferred thither. 
Perhaps, reader—such is that state of my 
knowledge which is called ignorance,—it 
has already been discovered! However 
that be, who can doubt that it will be a 
sad day for the nations when the North 
Pole is found out—unless you are of 
another opinion, and wish they would 
discover and be done with it. A great 
historical picture of the future will be 
‘Nansen standing on the South Pole, wist- 
fully looking out across a world with no 
more poles to conquer. 

For Nansen, like all great men of 
action, is a great dreamer. Have we not 
his own words for it in the charmingly 
emotional passage which concludes his 
account of Zhe Journey Southwards :— 

“TI could not but recall that rainy 
morning in June when I last set foot on 
this strand. More than three years had 
passed ; we had toiled and we had sown, 
and now the harvest had come. In my 
heart I sobbed and wept for joy and 
thankfulness. - 

“The ice’and the long moonlit polar 
nights, with all their yearning, seemed 
like a far-off dream from another world— 
a dream that had come and passed away. 
But what would life be worth without its 
dreams ?” 

Nansen, too, isevidently a lover of solitude 
and silence. All greatness, however re- 
sounding in action, is grown in solitude 
and silence ; and it is for the mark of 
those great elements upon his face that 
one could single Nansen out as the master 
in the group photograph of his colleagues. 
His face is steeped in solitude and silence, 
he has been up among “the stars, and 
the waste places, and the great silence,” 
as another great ‘“road-maker,” a fellow- 
countryman, has impressively phrased it. 
It is for the sense of these “white pre- 
sences” pervading it, far more than 
for its inspiring records of the intrepid, 
adventurous spirit, that the book is good 
to read. ‘The world is too much with 
us,” where we should have solitude we 
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find ourselves at chattering ‘“ at homes,” 
in place of silence we have “ literary 
gossip.” We are all ill and ailing just for 
want of more “solitude and silence,” and so 
numbing is our social habit that we forget 
not only the good of an occasional sojourn 
in the wilderness, but also its fascination. 
Who would listen to the buzzing of draw- 
ing-room flies when he may hear the 
wind among the pines, which Keats once 
said was wife enough for him. But, of 
course, even a Zimmerman must occa- 
sionally go to town, where, however, the 
lover of solitude and~silence need be at 
no loss for his favourite companions. 
And even at his loneliest Nansen had 
always more or less at hand Byron’s indis- 
pensable condition of enjoyable solitude— 
a companion to say, “ How sweet is soli- 
tude”; though solitude could hardly 
have been exactly sweet in those unspeak- 
able winter quarters, the description of 
which rather reminds one of Symonds’ 
unsavoury account of Michael Angelo’s 
personal habits. But. if it was indeed a 
solitude without soap, it could hardly be de- 
scribed as a solitude without the spectator. 
For at their loneliest the eye of the Kodak 
was ever upon these lonely men. Indeed, 
one characteristic of Arctic explorers the 
numerous photographs unmistakably illus- 
strate—their charming self-consciousness. 
Healthily objective as you please in their 
aims, they are as subjective as a so-called 
decadent poet in the record of their 
methods, emotions, and ‘“ moments.” 
They have a fine eye for a situation, these 
Arctic explorers. In the very polar-bear’s 
hug of circumstance they remember their 
cameras. One can almost imagine Nan- 
sen, when Johansen lies beneath the 
bear’s paw, first seizing his Kodak, “Keep 
like that for just half a second, old man— 
Tl settle him presently” ; and some of the 
photographs of the sledge journey with 
the dogs, such as “Incredibly slow pro- 
gress” (vol. il., p. 281), have a delightfully 
rehearsed effect. ‘Splendid !” you seem 
to hear, “ Now keep just like that . 
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that’s it don’t move 
quite still now !” 

This is, of course, to say nothing against 
the reality of the hardships faced by 
Nansen and his comrades, the courage 
and lightheartedness with which they 
faced them, and the modesty with which 
the story is told by its chief actor. May 
- Nansen live to Make more such expe- 
ditions, but, for his. own sake, may he 
never reach the pole. 

Mr. Grant Allen would seem to be one 
of. those happy people so provided with 
superfluous vitality that they must be 
always on the look-out for new ways of 
investing it. Mr. Allen has already half- 
a-dozen reputations, any one of which 
- would satisfy any ordinary ambition, 
- but, “still other laurels to be won, still 
other crowns to wear,” and so the latest 
investment of his vitality is in Conti- 
’ nental guide-books. He would become 
’ the xsthetic Baedeker of Europe, and 
those who read his admirable articles on 
Italian art in Zhe Pall Mall Magazine 
will realise that for the picture-galleries of 
Europe, at all events, one could not have 
a better guide, a guide in whom know- 
ledge, clearness of statement, and a 
taking style are rarely united. A remark- 
able faculty for exposition, since the days 
of Zhe Evolutionist at Large, has been 
one of the gifts that none of his critics 
- have denied Mr. Allen, and it was never 
in better working order than in the dainty 
and business-like volumes on Florence 
and Paris with which he opens his series 
of Grant Allen's Historical Guides (Grant 
Richards). The plan and arrangement 
of the books are admirable, and by a skil- 
ful printing of the key-words of paragraphs 
’ in a blacker and larger type, facility of 
reference is much assisted. As in all 
his writings, Mr. Allen once more works 
from an evolutionary standpoint, and this 
passage may be quoted as a general state- 
ment of his method : 

“First will come the enquiry why a town 
ever gathered together at all at that par- 
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ticular spot, what induced the aggregation 
of human beings rather there than else- 
where. Next, we shall consider why that 
town grew to social or political import- 
ance, and what were the stages by which 
it assumed its present shape. Thirdly, 
we shall ask why it gave rise to that 
higher form of handicraft which we know 
as Art, and towards what particular arts 
it specially gravitated. After that, we 
shall take in detail the various strata of 
its growth or development, examining the 
buildings and works of art which they 
contain in historical order, and, as far as 
possible, tracing the causes which led to 
their evolution. In particular, we shall 
lay stress upon the origin and meaning of 
each structure as an organic whole, and 
upon the allusions or symbols which its 
fabric embodies.” 

Published at 3s. 6d., well-printed on 
good paper, and provided with a silk book- 
marker (a most thoughtful little con- 
venience in a guide-book of all books), 
these guides are exceedingly cheap and 
comely volumes; and in praising their 
Jormat, one may add a word to welcome 
Mr. Grant Richards among the ranks of 
the publishers. Mr. Richards was a re- 
viewer before he was a publisher, and his 
work in that capacity had just the quality 
which makes one hope much from him as 
a publisher—the quality of recognising 
the good in the new. One may con- 
fidently look to his business being car- 
ried on in an original spirit, his lists are 
sure to be good reading, and there is no 
more exciting reading (to a reviewer at all 
events) thana good publisher's list. ° 

Talking of reviewers, any of them will 
tell you that Mr. George Meredith is a 
dangerous model for a young writer. It 
is one of those arbitrary dicta which the 
critic with no soul of his own parrots 
about writers who happen to have such 
souls. And, of course, so far as writing 
is merely an affair of syntax, no doubt 
there is some truth in the caution. But 
it all depends what you set yourself to 
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learn from Mr. Meredith. He will hardly _ 


teach you clearness of expression, but other 
mysteries ot language perhaps more im- 
portant, those mysteries that make a glory 
of words, that thrill them through with rap- 
ture and colour, and pathos, make them 
laugh with power, and flush and tingle 
with vitality—of such mysteries he is our 
greatest living master, and so much as 
one may divine of an artistic process 
essentially mysterious, the young artist 
may learn from his writing. Then his 
are the deep sweet wells of romance and 
laughter, ever in the great writers side by 
side. Truly for the most important 
branches of his art the young novelist 
could take no better master—a novelist, 
that is, who chances to be a poet and a 
humourist as well, an exceedingly rare 
combination. Such a novelist unmis- 
takably is Mr. Benjamin Swift, the 
’ author of ancy Moon (Unwin). 

This first book, one conjectures, is but 
the wilful prelude to the career of a writer 
who may lend a powerful hand to the 
rescue of the novel from its present domi- 
nation by sham Scotts and imitation 
Maupassants, fustian on the one hand and 
drab on the other, and give it back once 
more to fantasy and passion and senti- 
ment, that humour which is_ really 
laughter, and that pathos which is really 
tears. 
Ing jostle of romance and melodrama, 
comedy and farce, and there are times 
when one might conceive it written 
sheerly as a brilliant burlesque of Richard 
Feverel, Characters, situations, style of 


writing, and method of narration, are all . 
so closely mimicked, though the dash of . 


Dickens that went to the making of Mr. 
Meredith is a larger ingredient in the 
equipment of Mr. Benjamin Swift. 

Nan (like Lucy, niece of the old farmer 
at the Haws), Benny (like Richard, son of 


Sir John Moulter of Abbeylands), are - 


hastening to meet :# antiquam silvam. 
‘ She is merely seventeen, the wonder 
of the village, whose band of adorers will 


The book is the most bewilder- . 
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tun to earth’s end to do her hest: Nan 
herself. Her foot is already on the moor. 


- The sea is rolling eastward there ; and it 


is really a marvellous hour. And these 
are the Old, Old ones, representatives of 
elemental causes, children of a strange 
destiny. It is enough that the dawn is 
shattering the night for them, and that 
they are both vibrating with the unmis- 
takable pulse and vibration of rudimen- 
tary emotions. 

“ But what sharp wind is this that blows 
out of the East as they advance to each 
other over the dead heather ? Is it, after 
all, to be a day of the old god of this 
universe, a cloudy day? At any rate, they 
have come out to fight love’s everlasting 
battle, no matter what weather may fall. 
As if love will stand aside for even the 
traffic of the stars.” . 

Soon we read that Benny’s ‘eyes shot 
out terrible grapeshot of desire and fusil- 
lade of tormented emotions,” and as 
the lovers exchange vows, “the grey- 
haired Everlasting Irontes ogled at each 
other.” 

We know who first wrote like that, and 
yet for all this air of parody the scene has 
its own original rapture, and we are con- 
vinced and charmed in spite of it. And 
so it is all through the book. For all this 
manner of another, we feel from the first 
page to the last that we are in the hands 
of an original writer, a writer of great spon- 


_taneous talent, whose characters are alive 


the instant he mentions their names— 
characters which. cannot stop being 
fascinating or absurd human beings what- 
ever their. author’s fantastic tricks with 
them. Take the opening lines of the first 
chapter, “which apologises for introduc- 
ing a few hopelessly commonplace per- 
sons”, 

“Tt began to be remarked that Mr. 
Joseph Twigg and Mr. James Torbet were 
becoming still closer friends. If you 
wanted to know Twigg’s opinions it was 
not necessary to go all the way to Spout- 
mouth Square ; you had simply to drop 
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in at Dulcet Row and have a chat with 
Torbet. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that the opinions of either of these 
gentlemen were of great importance, ex- 
cept, perhaps, among their own gossips. 
Indeed, they were rather obscure people. 
Mr. Twigg was merely a phrenologist, who 
lived with his old mother, while Mr. Torbet 
appeared to the public to be a person of 
independent, if somewhat limited fortune, 
who lived with his elderly sister.” 

If one cannot exactly say that we 
already know Messrs. Twigg and Torbet 
without further introduction, I think it 
will be admitted that the author has made 
us anxious for their immediate acquaint- 
ance. 

And the same vitalising power follows 
his pen wherever it goes. Fancies and 
fine phrases spring up everywhere be- 
neath it, with 
lity. 

Here is a fine description of yo.ing 
Sparshott’s eyes—Sparshott being cn: of 
those epigrammatic idealists, something 
between Shelley and Stevenson, whom 
one often meets in Meredith: ‘“ A woman 
once said his eyes were northern lights ; 
and, indeed, they had a peculiar colour 
pitching in them as of troubled stars.” 
Of the two lovers met again after tragic 
separation, he writes : “ How can I make 
a dialogue for them when their own was 


true Meredithian ferti- . 
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all spasmodic? Bring poetry or action to 
words :-you have only the overflow of 
inexhaustible wells. Shall I turn a river 
into a vase?” 

He has a lovely touch in writing of 
nature. Clusters of violets are ‘ per- 
fumed wells of stillness”; at sunrise he 
hears “the noise o’ the sun”; again, we 
read that ‘sleep forsook him, and he rose 
with the cold spring dawn to watch the 
breakup of night, that great structure, and 
the scattering of the jewelleries of its 
roof.” : 

“ Religious feeling isa gift, denied to 
some people, like poetry,” is one of his 
numerous aphorisms, and here is his fine 
reflection when Sparshott, his splendid 
soul wrecked by sorrow, goes to lose the 
rest of it with “the Play-Maidens”: 
“When your true Puritan goes a-whoring 
there will follow such a sight as is perhaps 
not often enough seen in this world. It 
might be better for the world if a few 
such were to live through the moral riot, 
and then reel back to reassert more 
powerfully the tremendous message. A 
spectacle of iniquity is the most necessary 
of all things, And to make us happy in 


the possession of life’s glad temperate 
zones some must steer and perish in the 
polar waters of the soul.” 

So this article ends as it began with 
Nansen. 
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HEADPIECE BY ERNEST GOODWIN, 


There is a curious fascination 

about the subject—a fascination which Poren fo abide, 
holds me fast and makes me break 

away from the haunts of the world to seek relief from 
care in that shadowy realm the entrance to which is so 
jealously watched by unknown guardians. As a child 
one dreams and dreams through g~lden morn to purple- 
shadowed night; and behind such so-called reveries 
there is always a mystic feeling that in some other state 
of existence these poignant shades were once the sweetest 
of realities. How often they recall to tiny heart and 
brain some other scenes through which little bruised fect 
have painfully toiled, little hearts broken or rejoiced! 
Who does not remember as a child facing the mysteries 
of spring and winter, summer and autumn, and feeling 
that in dreams he has often stood to view another 
universe unroll itself before him! Are not these so-called 
dreams disconnected memories which revisit us in the 
realms of sleep—memories of which some maleficent 
magician withholds the key? ’ 

I well remember when a small boy constantly dream- 


ing of a beautiful little biue eyed girl with whom, hand-in-hand, I had once roamed in 
some supernal sphere. The first time this dream happened, I knew the girl. Her com- 
ing recalled to me the knowledge of some previous state of existence in which we had 
already met. ‘ We joyously kissed and our hearts filled with happiness, her forget-me- 
not eyes looking fondly into mine as we danced away, dabbling our bare feet in the 
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dewy grass. “It is so sweet to see you again,” I always said. “Why did you ever go 
away?” she pouted. When we had promised each other never to go away again, to 
remain always together in our happy childish love, she would try to recall how it 
was that I had left her. ‘Iremember now,” and her blue eyes suddenly became 
dim with a wistful regret. ‘“We-were playing in the ficlds just as we are play- 
ing now. There was a frightful blackness, a darken——.” As she tried to describe 
the scene, she faded mistily away, I, the while, with outstretched arms, imploring 
her to return. 

The next night she would come back to me in dreams, but could never exp'a'n 
the reason for her sudden disappearance. I always awoke czlling for this sma‘l 
dream-playmate of mine, who was so much more to me than all the litte boys 
and girls I really knew. I saw her once again, and only once, as I crossed 
Waterloo Bridge on a moonlight night. Crouched in an embrasure of the bridge 
were a man and a little gir When I drew near, the little girl clambered 
upon the parapet, turned her face towards me, and flung hersclf over the 
bridge: it was the companion of my childish dreams! 

I rushed to the spot and seized the other figure by the arm, half expecting to find 
it unreal. But no; it was a tramp—a very real tramp; and when I angrily asked 
why he had not saved the little girl, he gazed at me as if I were mad or drunk, and 
said that he was alone—had been alone with Misery for the last hour, meditating a 
plunge over the parapet into the turbid river below. For the sake of the little child 
still so dear to me, I fed and comforted and gave him shelter; but after that night 
she never came to me again, even in dreams. 

It is in dreams alone men really live. In dreams our dearcst hopes fulfil them- 
selves ; in dreams our loved and lost return again; in dreams our ambitions, our 
ideals, come back to us; in dreams we are the Galahads, the Admirable Crichtons 
of our youth ; in dreams we are no longer old and hopeless, grim and grev, haggard 
and halting down the hill of life, but youthful gods to whom everything great is 
possible and nothing is unreal. . 

* . ° ° ro 

“ We are such stuff as dreams are made on.” Are we? What 

Alexander Paul sort of stuffisthat? What did the poet mean by it? I dreamtthis 
el dagger oi log morning that I had got into a most ridiculous passion with a little 
page-boy in a club, and I select this uceam for mention precisely 

because of its trivial character and incidents. The page-boy’s right cheek was peppered 
with gunpowder marks. I particularly noticed this because that chcek was aggravatingly 
turned to me while its owner faced a fellow-member, and listened to him in preference 
to me, and in flagrant contempt of my prior claims for attention. The boy carried 
his offence too far. He carried it the length of the service department of ihe club, to 
which he retreated without giving one sign that he had heard my orders. ‘‘his was 
too much for my outraged dignity. I rushed. after the lad, penetrated the mysterious 
recesses of the steward’s apartments, and in trembling passion seized the first boy I 
saw. As I shook hima flash of returning reason crossed my troubled brain. I stopped 
to see whether I was really dealing with the culprit. He was pale, and my victim was 
red as a rosy-cheeked apple. Still, that was only blushing indignation, or perhaps 
terror. For there were the powder marks. Now, how in all the world came I to dream 
of these powder marks? They make a realistic detail in a fairly coherent dream-nar- 
rative, a detail I should never have invented in my unimaginative waking hours. But Z 
am the stuff my dreams are made on, and the powder marks are the product of my 
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brain. How came they there? I know no boy with powder-marked cheeks. How 
came this one into my club, into my angry clutches, into my dream? 
° ° ° ° . 

When I was young I wanted to buy and read a certain book Pacts rere 
of essays by Alexander Smith. So I said one day with studied that people Sion: 
distinctness, to an intelligent but not brilliant-looking assistant 
bookseller in his place of business, ‘‘ Have you got Dreamthorpfe?” The young man 
said nothing, but solemnly. mounted to the upper rungs of a ladder and fetched down 
Napoleon's Dream Book and Book of Fate in green cloth. I did not know then, 
and I do not now know whether the Emperor had beguiled the monotony of his 
conquests or the tedium of his exile with the composition of that volume, or 
whether it was the other Napoleon who laboured over it before he took France 
in hand, or whether it was the production of neither, or. why Napoleon’s name was 
brought into the case .at all! Had.I bought the book I might have known, and I 
might have read it and been learned in the mysteries of which it treated. But 
having handled the volume for one second, I threw it at the young man’s right ear 
and left the. shop. And to this day I am ignorant of the meaning of the dreams I 
am perpetually dreaming. I might say that I dream the most desperate, weird, 
gruesome, but at the same time enchanting, dreams, fraught with meaning and having 
a distinct bearing on my conduct of life:in the way of warning, guidance, and 
inspiration. But it would be a lie. My dreams are quite ordinary, and they are 
mostly on themes accepted as being unlucky—rats, fire, teeth dropping out, 
attending parties and places of public resort in nightgown or pyjamas. I would like 
to avoid dreaming of these, for they are not agreeable, and they fever have their 
proper sequel. I wake from such dreams knowing that I ought to have next day an 
encounter with an enemy, some nasty news, the sorrow of a dear friend’s death, or 
the exposure of some particular iniquity of my own. 

7 ° ° ° ® 

I have nothing good to say for dreams. But that I am a 
modest man I would inaugurate a Correspondence in the Silly §- Rapier tape - 
Season and endeavour to stir the mighty forces of the D. T.'to to say for reuine: 
the abolition of dreams. From first to last they are a mistake, 
whether inspired by emot‘.n or deranged digestion. If the dream be beautiful, it is 
- no good, because we must wake up to a condition of things that fills us with disappoint- 
ment. If, on the other hand, a dream be bad and terrifying, it simply adds another 
trouble to an existence in which most things “ go contrairey.” Day-dreams, too, are 
out of place and absurd. They have an artful way of substituting excellent intentions 
for bad work, a substitution that is consoling for a brief moment and leaves an after- 
math, of extreme irritation, and semi-rude letters from editors. Apart from their small 
value in serving novelists and short-story writers who sometimes tie their work into 
- such a tangle that they are called upon to explain the incongruities by calling them a 

dream, I can conceive no class of person permanently benefited by the existence 
of such visions which must be written down useless and dangerous. In Biblical times 
the dreamer. was regarded as an economiser of truth, and really, if a man can secure an 
audience, I see no reason why he should limit the extent of his miracles. As for the 
truth of dreams, little need be said. In this world where millions of people have 
adopted the reprehensible habit of dreaming every night or several times a week it is 
- only natural that occasional coincidences should occur. Why these few verified dreams 
should be recorded, and the countless multitude of failures should be forgotten, no man 
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may say. My own prejudice against dreams is about fourteen montlis old. I was at 
Krugersdorp fighting with Dr. Jameson on behalf of the women and children beleagued 
in Johannesburg. For hours I had tasted neither food nor drink, the parched land 
around was less thirsty than I, men were falling on all sides, and only a puff of white 
smoke from the distant hills showed where the sharpshooters lay in ambush. I had 
accounted for two Boers, my horse had been shot under me and then: suddenly I felt 
that I was struck. I shouted to Jameson, who stood by, “Go in and win,” and then 
the ground seemed to come up and hit me, there was darkness, a sound of rapid move- 
ment, a whiff of cold air and then—the dentist said, “‘ It has been a very troublesome 
tooth indeed ! ” 

I was in the old familiar green plush chair tilted helplessly back, and I sat motionless 
staring at a huge double-tooth from which I had just parted company after many 
years’ close companionship. Then I recollected all. It was just after the Raid. Ihad 
been waiting in the dentist’s consulting-room and had taken up a daily paper with an 
account of the fight. The rcsult was that under the influence of the ether or chloro- 
form, the story had come back to me and I had lived it out in two or three moments. 
The wound was probably the last desperate wrench made by the dentist. 

We all like to be heroes, be we never so commonplace in real life. I had fought 
ray first real battle in a dentist’s chair, at the bidding of a dream as imaginary as the 
dangers to the women and children of Johannesburg quoted as an excuse for the 
Doctor’s infamous Raid. Never before and never since have I been a hero. I had even 
given up all hopes of arriving at the distinction. But for that miserable vision I should 
have gone on my way contented, without any aspirations beyond the very common- 
place ones of humanity at large. Now I want togo to Crete, or Yildiz Kiosk, or Mace- 
donia, or Zhe Daily Chronicle office, and it is with me as it was with Tartarin of Taras- 
con, the Don Quixote and Sancho Panza of my nature fight and quarrel all day, the 
one quotes bellicose leading articles, the other sings du/ce domum. How, then, can I 
have anything but loathing and contempt for dreams? 

* ® > * Qo 

Frankly, I like dreaming. I have never been able to discover 
the joys of a dreamless sleep ; it is like a book that wants pictures. 
It is ever so much more interesting to have one’s sleep illustrated ; 
‘besides, the dreams spread it out and make it last longer. It is all rubbish to say 
that dreams are tiring; nothing is half so tiring as going off into a dreamless sleep 
directly your head is on the pillow, and being awakened the very next instant by your 
tea, and hot water. That kind of sleep is not a bit amusing, and it is exhausting 
into the bargain. But real nice dreams, one on the top of the other, are really re- 
freshing ; and to wake up and try to recall them in the morning, before the inexorable 
knock comes at the door, while the early morning sounds are going on in the street 
' below, and the water is being swished over the pavements, and the sun is making 
patterns on the dusty blind—is almost as nice as the dreams themselves. Even if the 
morning is dark, one can bear it better for having dreamed all night long. 

Of course, there are bad dreams ; but one can always wake up and put a stop to 
them, which cannot be said, unfortunately, of bad books or bad pictures. There are, 
sad dreams, too, when you wake up crying miserably because you have been unkind 
in your sleep to your little brother ; and you take an early opportunity of making it up 
to him, in the usual world, by doing his holiday task for him, or sharpening his knife 
on the kitchen stairs; and your little brother says: “Hullo! Have you got a head- 
ache or measles or anything? Sure? Then what do you want?” 


Evelyn Sha 
likes dreaming: 
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Then there are humorous dreams. It is not everybody who can appreciate 
humorous dreams, our sense of humour will not put up with them. And yet, with a 
little practice anda little insight, it is quite possible to enjoy this kind of thing im- 
mensely. You have to learn that the point of view is a little different, that is all. And 
then, the people in dreams make up for a good deal. They talk so little, and they | 
know so much ; and they are very quiet, and they never disapprove of you. The 
truth is, that they have never quite grown-up, and their own interests are consequently 
absorbing ; and if we want to criticise them, and complain that they are grotesque, or 
ridiculous, or frightening, it is our fault for being so grown-up ourselves. 

e * 2 * e 

There is an arrangement of looking-glasses characteristic of our 
times and habits called, I think, a triplicate mirror, by which one Florence Hayward 
can see not only one’s full face, one’s profile, the back of one’s head, i bangin 
but, most interesting of all, one’s self looking away from one’s self waking selves. 
in apparent (but only apparent) unconsciousness that one is being 
looked at—by one’s self. This sounds involved, but it is no more so than the mental 
process of which it is the exact equivalent—the process we go through when we dream. 

In every dream there are always two of ourselves, one enacting, the other watching, 
commenting, and each one of these two selves goes on its way in our dream, separately 
from, yet accompanied by, the other. And therein lies the fascination of Dreamland. 
We know that intellect is watching habit-of-mind, and thinking as we have been taught 
to think in our daylight hours. We believe that intellect will bring us back some 
knowledge that will be of value to us. But habit-of-mind is cunning enough to know, 
and never to forget, that it is being watched, and to act accordingly, being only appar- 
ently, not really, unconscious of the surveillance. And so in one way our dreams are 
wiser than our waking selves, for when we wake we forget to take this circumstance of 
being watched into account, and believe that the glimpse we had wa; of a naked soul. 

It was not ; it was only undressing, and it knew that someone was looking in at the 
window. 

However, such is the rampant personalism of the human mind that it considers any 
glimpse whatever that it gets of itself to be of value; and perhaps it would be if we 
could ever be certain whether the glimpse that a dream gives us is of the thing itself 
or only the reflection of it in which (as in all reflections) everything is reversed. 

Waking, we know that music is sound—of sorts; dreaming, we realise that it is 
also shape, that melody has a definite outline, harmony a concrete form which, if we 
might only remember, we could draw on awakening, as having ascending steps of 
various measurable heights, and slants by which we arrive at last at the climax—a 
single note sounding clear and alone, and not only sounding, but having a luminous 
colour and also a rounded perfect shape, which it is a joy and a delight to touch. 

Waking, we know that there is a. tradition abroad in the land concerning a certain 
thing called Love, which, translated into the present vernacular signifies a person of 
the other sex who will not disgrace one either at a dinner-table or in the Divorce Court. 
Dreaming, we realise this person to be a beautiful man—awake, we detest beautiful 
men, with a beautiful character—awake, we have the modern contempt for a beautiful 
character —and we are inspired with the feeling that, awake, we know to be so im- 
possible, namely, a love of which we cannot see the other end. 

Und so weiter | 

Verily, so long as we may interpret our dreams either by contraries or at the foot 
of the letter, as best suits us, so long will they, like the uses of adversity, be sweet. 
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The best dreams come when your eyes are open, and you 
bhi Ridge believes are smoking and you are alone. ‘Then your dreams are under 
e best dreamscome ° . 
with youreyes open. control, and you can be just who you wish to be, and you have 
: only to close your eyes slightly to be in just the very place 
you want to be in. For instance: Somebody suggested this evening that I should 
write a play. (They in their heart think that I cannot do this, and I in my heart 
know that I cannot.) Very well then! A moment of controlled dreaming and I 
have written a play. Good play too, with the interest beginning directly the curtain 
rises; ingenious complications, racy dialogue, diverting confusion, and, heavens ! 
what curtains. Even the typist as she brings it to me in fair garb within five 
seconds cannot but crave permission to congratulate me on a remarkable addition 
to the dramatic literature of the age. The rolled up play is sent out for five 
seconds only, and here now is every actor-manager of every theatre in London 
begging, absolutely begging, my dear sirs, for permission to play it. I fear I am a 
little curt with these actor-managers. I ought to show them more courtesy perhaps, 
but after all one cannot be bothered. I tell them to draw lots for the play, and 
Mr. George Alexander dances and sings out of sheer delight on finding that he 
is the fortunate man. Mr. Wyndham makes a grab at it and Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
has a dummy roll which he proposes (it is clear) to substitute for the priceless 
comedy, but I stop all this and dismiss them by merely lifting my eyebrows. 

“ Sir,” says Mr. George Alexander, with much fervour, ‘‘ Heaven will repay you.” 

I say never mind about that. How much is Ae going to pay? 

“ Sir,” remarks Mr. Alexander, with submission, “I suggest that I should pay you 
one thousand pounds for each performance.” 

I beat Mr. Alexander down to £750, but he obstinately declines to go lower than 
this, and I have to give in. Three-quarters of a moment (not more, on my honour) 
and the play has been produced. The curtain is down on the last act, and the house 
is roaring itself hoarse with enthusiasm. 

“You must go on, my dear chap.” 

I say, nonsense, but the leading lady (who is really a very fine lady and winsome 
withal) interposes. 

“ Won't you go on and say a few words,” she says, softly, placing her powdered 
hand on my shoulder, “ for my sake.” 

Such a speech! So terse, so epigrammatic, so tactful, so full of good points. Not 
a person in the house stirs until the end, and then the stalls stand up and cheer ; 
ladies of the aristocracy pelt me with roses ; outside there is a fight between the pit and 
callery because both have chosen representatives to drag my brougham home; the 
leading lady whispers, as I bid her good-night and step into my carriage, that she 
lovés me and me alone. And at the very moment I give a start, my pipe falls on 
the floor, and strolls under the pianoforte for a rest. 

Think, too, of the “At Homes” that one gives by the aid of Controlled Dreams. 
You ask no one you don’t want to see; you send them away directly that you are 
tired of their company. All the best people come. They cannot, as a matter of fact, 
decline an invitation. Even Royalty is not exempt; the Prince I have always found 
a most agreeable man at such affairs. 

And sometimes to the receptions come those who were and are not ; whom to see 
in the flesh again, one would give up everything. But of these the pen cannot easily 
write. 
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“LOSING NO TIME.” 
BY HAL HURST, 


“Yes, papa, I have accepted the Count, Te will call on you to-morrow.’ 
““Good gracious !_ Does he expect a cheque right away ?” 


STORIES OF THE STONE AGE. 


BY H. G. WELLS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY COSMO ROWE, 


I.—UGH-LOMI AND Uya. 


EEF HIS story is of a time 
beyond the memory 
of man, before the 
beginning of history, 
before the beginning 
of speech almost, 
when men still eked 
out their scarce words 
by gestures, and 
ah BE ON talked together as 
the animals do, by the passing of 
simple thoughts from mind to mind— 
being themselves indeed still of the 
brotherhood of the beasts. Of a time 
when one might have walked dryshod 
from France (as we call it now) to Eng- 
land, and when a broad and sluggish 
Thames flowed through its marshes to 
meet its father Rhine, flowing through a 
wide and level country that is under water 
in these latter days, and which we know by 
the name of the North Sea. In that re- 
mote age the valley which runs along the 
foot of the Downs did not exist, and the 
south of Surrey was a range of hills, fir-clad 
on the middle slopes, and snow-capped 
for the better part of the year. ‘The cores 
of its summits still remain as Leith Hill, 
and Pitch Hill; and Hindhead. On the 
lower slopes of the range below the grassy 
spaces where the wild horses grazed were 
forests of yew and sweet-chestnut and elm, 
and the thickets and dark places hid the 
grizzly bear and the hyzena, and the grey 
apes clambered through the branches. 
And still lower amidst the woodland and 
marsh and open grass along the Wey did 
this little drama play itself out to the end 


that I have to tell. Fifty thousand ycars 
ago it was, fifty thousand years—if the 
estimates of the geologists are correct. 
And in those days the spring-time was 
as joyful as it is now, and sent the blood 
cours'ng in just the same fashion. The 
afternoon sky was blue with piled white 
clouds sailing through it, and the south- 
west wind came like a soft caress. The 
new-come swallows drove toand fro. The 
reaches of the river were spangled with 
white ranunculus, the marshy places were 
starred with lady’sssmock and lit with 
marsh-mallow wherever the regiments of 
the sedges lowered their swords, and the 
northward moving hippopotami, shiny 
black monsters, sporting clumsily, came 
floundering and blundering through it all, 
rejoicing dimly and possessed with one 
clear idea, to splash the river muddy. 
Farther up the river and well in sight of 
the hippopotami, a number of little buff- 
coloured animals dabbled in the water. 
There was no fear, no rivalry, and no 
enmity between them and the hippo- 
potami. As the great bulks came crash- 
ing through the reeds and smashed the 
mirror of the water into silvery splashes, 
these little creatures shouted and gesti- 
culated with glee. It was the surest sign 
of high spring. ‘“Boloo!” they cried. 
“ Baayah. Boloo!” They were the chil- 
dren of the men folk, the smoke of whose 
encampment rose from the knoll at the 
river's bend. Wild-eyed youngsters they 
were, with matted hair and little broad- 
nosed impish faces, covered (as some 
children are covered even nowadays) with 
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a delicate down of hair. They were nar- 
row in the loins and long in the arms. 
And their ears had no lobes, and had 
little pointed tips, a thing that still, in 
rare instances, survives. Stark-naked vivid 
little gipsies, as active as monkeys and 
as full of chatter, though a little wanting 
in words. 

Their elders were hidden from the 
wallowing hippopotami by the crest of the 
knoll. ‘The human squatting-place was a 
trampled area among the dead brown 
fronds of Royal Fern, through which the 
crosiers of this year’s growth were un- 
rolling to the light and warmth. The 
fire was a smouldering heap of char, 
light grey and black, replenished by 
the old women from time to time with 
brown leaves. Most of the men were 
asleep-—they slept sitting with their fore- 
heads on their knees. ‘They had killed 
that morning a good quarry, enough for 
all, a deer that had been wounded in a 
rutting fight; so that there had been no 
quarrelling among them, and some of the 
women were still gnawing the bones that 
lay scattered about. Others were making 
a heap of leaves and sticks to feed Brother 
Fire when the darkness came again, that 
he might grow strong and tall therewith, 
and guard them against the beasts. And 
two were piling flints that they brought, an 
armful at a time, from the bend of the 
river where the children were at play. 

None of these buff-skinned savages were 
clothed, but some wore about their hips 
rude girdles of adder-skin or crackling un- 
dressed hide, from which depended little 
bags, not made, but torn from the paws of 
beasts, and carrying therudely-dressed flints 
that were men’s chief weapons and tools. 
And one woman, the mate of Uya the 
Cunning Man, wore a wonderful necklace 
of perforated fossils—that others had worn 
before her. Beside some of the sleeping 
men lay the big antlers of the elk, with the 
tines chipped to sharp edges, and long 
sticks, hacked at the ends with flints into 
sharp points. There was little else save 
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these things and the smouldering fire to 
mark these human beings off from the 
wild animals that ranged the country. 
But Uya the Cunning did not sleep, but 
sat with a bone in his hand and scraped 
busily thereon with a flint, a thing no 
animal would do. He was the oldest man 
in the tribe, beetle-browed, prognathous, 
lank-armed ; he had a beard and his cheeks 
were hairy, and his chest and arms were 
black with thick hair. And by virtue both 
of his strength and cunning he was master 
of the tribe, and his share was always the 
most and the best. 

Eudena had hidden herself among the 
alders, because she was afraid of Uya. 
She was still a girl, and her eyes were 
bright and her smile pleasant to see. He 
had given her a piece of the liver, a man’s 
piece, and a wonderful treat for a girl 
to get ; but as she took it the other woman 
with the necklace had looked at her, an 
evil glance, and Ugh-lomi had made a 
noise in his throat. At that, Uya had 
looked at him long and steadfastly, and 
Ugh-lomi’s face had fallen. And then 
Uya had looked at her. She was frightened 
and she had stolen away, while the feeding 
was still going on, and Uya was busy with 
the marrow of a bone. Afterwards he had 
wandered about as if looking for her. 
And now she crouched among the alders, 
wondering mightily what Uya might be 


doing with the flint and the bone. And 
Ugh-lomi was not to be seen. 
Presently a squirrel came leaping 


through the alders, and she lay so quiet 
the little man was within six feet of her 
before he saw her. Whereupon he dashed 
up a stem in a hurry and began to chatter 
and scold her. ‘What are you doing 
here,” he asked, “ away from the other men 
beasts?” ‘* Peace,” said Eudena, but he 
only chattered more, and then she be- 


_gan to break off the little black cones to 


throw at him. He dodged and defied her, 
and she grew excited and rose up to throw 
better, and then she saw Uya coming 
down the knoll. He had seen the move- 
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ment of her pale arm amidst the thicket 
—he was very keen-eyed. 

at that she forgot the squirrel and set 
off through the alders and reeds as fast as 
she could go. She did not care where 
she went so long as she escaped Uya. 
She splashed nearly knee-deep through a 
swampy place, and saw in front of her a 
slope of ferns—growing more slender and 
greener as they passed up out of the light 
into the shade of the young chestnut trees. 
She was soon amidst the trees—she was 
very fleet of foot, and she ran on and on, 
until the forest was old and the trees great, 
and the vines about their stems where the 
light came were thick as young trees, and 
the ropes of ivy stout and tight. On she 
went, and she doubled and doubled again, 
and then at last lay down amidst some 
ferns in a hollow place near a thicket, 
and listened with her heart beating in her 
ears. 

She heard footsteps presently rustling 
among the dead leaves, far off, and they 
died away and everything was still again, 
except the scandalising of the midges—for 
the evening was drawing on—and the in- 
cessant whisper of the leaves. She laughed 
silently to think the cunning Uya should 
go by her. She was not frightened. 
Sometimes, playing with the other girls 
and lads,she had fled into the wood, 
though never so far as this. It was plea- 
sant to be hidden and alone. 

She lay a long time there, glad of her 
escape, and then she sat up listening. 

It was a rapid pattering growing louder 
and coming towards her, and in a little 
while she could hear grunting noises and 
the snapping of twigs. It was a drove 
of the lean grisly wild swine. She turned 
about her, for a boar is an ill fellow to 
pass too closely, on account of the side- 
way slash of his tusks, and she made off 
slantingly through the trees. But the 
patter came nearer, they were not feeding 
as they wandered, but going fast—or else 
they would not overtake her—and she 
caught the limb of a tree, swung on to 
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it, and ran up the stem with something of 
the agility of a monkey. 

Down below the sharp bristling backs 
of the swine were already passing when 
she looked down. And she knew the 
short, sharp grunts they made meant fear. 
What were they afraid of? A man? 
They were in a great hurry for just a 
man. 

And then, so suddenly it made her 
grip on the branch tighten involuntarily, 
a fawn started in the brake and rushed 
after the swine. Something else went by, 
low and grey, with a long body; she did 
not know what it was, indeed she saw it 
only momentarily through the interstices 
of the young leaves ; and then there came 
a pause. 

She remained stiff and expectant, as 
rigid almost as though she was a part of 
the tree she clung to, peering down. 

Then, far away among the trees, clear 
for a moment, then hidden, then visible 
knee-deep in ferns, then gone again, ran a * 
man. She knew it was young Ugh-lomi 
by the fair colour of his hair, and there 
was red upon his face. Somehow his 
frantic flight and that scarlet mark made 
her feel sick. And then nearer, running 
heavily and breathing hard, came another 
man also running. At first she could not 
see, and then she saw, foreshortened and 
clear to her, Uya, running with great 
strides and his eyes staring. He was 
not going after Ugh-lomi. His face was 
white. It was Uya—afraid/ He passed, 
and was still loud hearing, when some- 
thing else, something large and with 
grizzled fur, swinging along with soft 
swift strides, came rushing in pursuit of 
him. 

Eudena suddenly became rigid, ceased 
to breathe, her clutch convulsive, and her 
eyes starting. 

She had never seen the thing before, 
she did not even see him clearly now, but 
she knew at once it was the Terror of the 
Woodshade. His name was a legend, 
the children would frighten one another, 
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frighten even themselves with his name, 
and run screaming to the squatting-place. 
No man had ever killed any of his kind. 
Even the mighty mammoth feared his 
anger. It was the grizzly bear, the lord 
of the world as the world went then. 

As he ran he made a continuous growl- 
ing grumble. ‘‘Men in my very lair! 
Fighting and blood. At the very mouth 
of my lair. Men, men, men. Fighting 
and blood.” For he was the lord of the 
wood and of the caves. 

Long after he had passed she remained, 
a girl of stone, staring down through the 
branches. All her power of action had 
gone from her. She gripped by instinct 
with hands and knees and feet. It was 
some time before she could think, and 
then only one thing was clear in her 
mind, that the Terror was between her 
and the tribe—that it would be impos- 
sible to descend. 

Presently when her fear was a little 
abated she clambered into a more com- 
fortable position, where a great branch 
forked. The trees rose about her, so that 
she could see nothing of Brother Fire, who 
is black by day. Birds began to stir 
about her, and things that had gone into 
hiding for fear of her movements crept 
out. 2... 
After a time the blue overhead deep- 
ened, and the taller branches flamed out 
at the touch of the sunset. High over- 
head the rooks, who were wiser than 
men, went cawing home to their squatting- 
places among theelms. Looking down, 
things were clearer and darker. Eudena 
thought of going back to the squatting- 
place ; she let herself down some way, and 
then the fear of the Terror of the Wood- 
shade came again. While she hesitated 
a rabbit squealed dismally, and she dared 
not descend farther. 

The shadows gathered, and the deeps 
of the forest began stirring. Eudena 
went up the tree again to be nearer the 
light. Down below the shadows came 
out of their hiding-places and walked 
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abroad. Overhead the blue deepened. A 
dreadful stillness came, and then the 
leaves began whispering. Eudena shivered 
and thought of Brother Fire. 

The shadows now were gathering in 
the trees, they sat on the branches and 
watched her. Branches and leaves were 
turned to ominous, quiet black shapes 
that would spring on her if she stirred. 
Then the white owl, flitting silently, came 
ghostly through the shades. Darker grew 
the world and darker, until the leaves and 
twigs against the sky were black, and the 
ground was hidden. 

She remained there all night, an age- 
long vigil, straining her ears for the things 
that went on below in the darkness, and 
keeping motionless lest some stealthy 
beast should discover her. Man in those 
days was never alone in the dark, save for 
such rare accidents as this. Age after 
age he had learnt the lesson of its terror 
—a lesson we poor children of his have 
nowadays painfully to unlearn. Eudena, 
though in age a woman, was in heart like 
a little child. She kept as still, poor little 
animal, as a hare before it is started. 

The stars gathered and watched her— 
her one grain of comfort. In one bright 
one she fancied there was something like 
Ugh-lomi. Then she fancied it was Ugh- 
lomi. And near him, red and duller, was 
Uya, and as the night passed Ugh-lomi 
fled before him up the sky. 

She tried to see Brother Fire, who 
guarded the squatting-place from beasts, 
but he was notin sight. And far away 
she heard the mammoths trumpeting as 
they went down to the drinking-place, and 
once some huge bulk with heavy paces 
hurried along, making a noise like a calf, 
but what it was she could not see. But 
she thought from the voice it was Yaaa 


- the rhinoceros, who stabs with his nose, 


goes always alone, and rages without 
cause. 

At last the little stars began to hide, 
and then the larger ones. It was like all 
the animals vanishing before the Terror. 


< 
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The Sun was coming, lord of the sky, as 
the grizzly was lord of the forest. Eudena 
wondered what would happen if one star 
stayed behind. And then the sky paled 
to the dawn. 

When the daylight came the fear of 
lurking things passed, and she could 
descend. She was stiff, but not so stiff 
as you would have been, dear young lady 
(by virtue of your upbringing), and as she 
had not been trained to eat at least once in 
three hours, but instead had often fasted 
three days, she did not feel uncomfortably 
hungry. She crept down the tree very 
cautiously, and went her way stealthily 
through the wood, and not a squirrel 
sprang or deer started but the terror of the 
grizzly bear froze her marrow. 

Her desire was now to find her people 
again. Her dread of Uya the Cunning 
was consumed by.a greater dread of lone- 
liness. But she had lost her direction. 
She had run heedlessly overnight, and she 
could not tell whether the squatting-place 
was sunward or where it lay. Ever and 
again she stopped and listened, and at last, 
very far away, she heard a measured chink- 
ing. It was so faint even in the morning 
stillness that she could tell it must be far 
away. But she knew the sound was that 
of a man sharpening a flint. 

Presently the trees began to thin out, 
and then came a regiment of nettles bar- 
ring the way. She turned aside, and then 
she came to a fallen tree that she knew, 
with a noise of bees about it. And so 
presently she was in sight of the knoll, 
very far off, and the river under it, and the 
children and the hippopotami just as they 
had been yesterday, and the thin spire of 
smoke swaying in the morning breeze. Far 
away by the river was the cluster of alders 
where she had hidden. And at the sight 
of that the fear of Uya returned, and she 
crept into a thicket of bracken, out of 
which a rabbit scuttled, and lay awhile to 
watch the squatting-place. 

The men were mostly out of sight, 
saving Wau, the flint-chipper ; and at that 
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she felt safer. They were away hunting— 
food, nc doubt. Some of the women, too, 
were down in the stream, stooping intent, 
seeking mussels, crayfish, and water-snails, 
and at the sight of their occupation Eudena 
felt hungry. She rose, and ran through 
the fern, designing to join them. As she 
went she heard a voice among the bracken 
calling softly. She stopped. Then sud- 
denly she heard a rustle behind her, and 
turning, saw Ugh-lomi rising out of the 
fern. There were streaks of brown blood 
and dirt on his face, and his eyes were 
fierce, and the white stone of Uya, the 
white Fire Stone, that none but Uya dared 
to touch, wasin his hand. Ina stride he 
was beside her, and gripped her arm. 
He swung her about, and thrust her before 
him towards the woods. ‘‘Uya,” he said, 
and waved his arms about. She heard a 
cry, looked back, and saw all the women 
standing up, and two wading out of the 
stream. Then came a nearer howling, 
and the old woman with the beard, who 
watched the fire on the knoll, was waving 
her arms, and.Wau, the man who had been 
chipping the flint, was getting to his feet. 
The little children too were hurrying and 
shouting. 

“Come!” said Ugh-lomi, and dragged 
her by the arm. ; 

She still did not understand. 

“Uya,” said Ugh-lomi, and she glanced 
back again at the screaming curve of 
figures, and dimly understood. 

Wau and all the women and children 
were coming towards them, a scattered 
array of buff shock-headed figures, howl- 
ing, leaping, and crying. Over the knoll 
two youths hurried. Down among the ferns 
to the right came a man, heading them off 
from the wood. Ugh-lomi left her arm, 
and the two began running side by side, 
leaping the bracken and stepping clear 
and wide. Eudena, knowing her fleet- 
ness and the fleetness of Ugh-lomi, 
laughed aloud at the unequal chase. 
They were an exceptionally — straight- 
limbed couple for those days. 
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They soon cleared the open, and drew 
near the wood of chestnut trees again— 
neither afraid now because neither was 
alone. They slackened their pace, already 
not excessive. And suddenly Eudena 
cried and swerved aside, pointing, and 
looking up through the tree-stems. Ugh- 
lomi saw the feet and legs of men running 
towaids him. Eudena was already run- 
ning off at a tangent. And as he 
too turned to follow her they heard 
the voice of Uya coming through the 
trees, and roaring out his rage at them. 

Then terror came in their hearts, not 
the terror that numbs, but the terror that 
makes one silent and swift. They were 
cut off now on two sides. ‘They were in 
a sort of corner of pursuit. On the right 
hand, and near by them, came the men 
swift and heavy, with bearded Uya, antler 
in hand, leading them ; and on the left, 
scattered as one scatters corn, yellow 
dashes among the fern and grass, ran 
Wau and the women ; and even the little 
children from the shallow had joined the 


chase. The two parties converged upon 
them. Off they went, with Eudena 
ahead. 


They knew there was no mercy for 
them. There was no hunting so sweet 
to these ancient men as the hunting of 
men. Once the fierce passion of the 
chase was lit, the feeble beginnings of 
humanity in them were thrown to the 
winds. And Uya in the night had 
marked Ugh-lomi with the death word. 
Ugh-lomi was the day’s quarry. 

They ran straight—it was their only 
chance—taking whatever ground came in 
the way—a spread of stinging nettles, an 
open glade, a clump of grass out of which 
a hyena fled snarling. Then wcods 
again, long stretches of shady leaf-mould 
and moss under the green trunks. Then 
a stiff slope, tree-clad, and long vistas of 
trees, a glade, a succulent green area of 
black mud, a wide open space again, and 
then a clump of lacerating brambles, with 
beast tracks through it. Behind them 
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the chase trailed out and scattered, with 
Uya ever at their heels. Eudena kept the 
first place, running light and with her 
breath easy, for Ugh-lomi carried the 
Fire Stone in his hand. 

It told on his pace—not at first, but 
after a time. His footsteps behind her 
suddenly grew remote. Glancing over 
her shoulder as they crossed another open 
space, Eudena saw that Ugh-lomi was 
many yards behind her, and Uya close 
upon him, with antler already raised in 
the air to strike him down. Wau and 
the others were but just emerging from 
the shadow of the woods. 

Seeing Ugh-lomi in peril, Eudena ran 
sideways, looking back, threw up her 
arms and cried aloud, just as the antler 
flew. And young Ugh-lomi, expecting 
this and understanding her cry, ducked 
his head, so that the missile merely struck 
his scalp lightly, making but a trivial 
wound, and flew over him. He turned 
forthwith, the quartzite Fire Stone in both 
hands, and hurled it straight at Uya’s 
body as he ran loose from the throw. 
Uya shouted, but could not dodge it. It 
took him under the ribs, heavy and fiat, 
and he reeled and went down without a 
cry. Ugh-lomi caught up the antler— 
one tine of it was tipped with his own 
blood—and came running on again with 
a red trickle just coming out of his hair. 

Uya rolled over twice, and lay a moment 
before he got up, and then he did not run 
fast. The colour of his face was changed. 
Wau overtook him, and then others, and 
he coughed and laboured in his breath. 
But he kept on. 

At last the two fugitives gained the 
bank of the river, where the stream ran 
deep and narrow, and they still had fifty 
yards in hand of Wau, the foremost pur- 
suer, the man who made the smiting 
stones. He carried one, a large flint, the 
shape of an oyster and double the size, 
chipped to a chisel edge, in either hand. 

They sprang down the steep bank into 
the stream, rushed through the water, 


It took him under the ribs, heavy and flat. 
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swam the deep current in two or three | 


strokes, and came out wading again, 
dripping and refreshed, to clamber up the 
farther bank. It was undermined, and with 
willows growing thickly therefrom, so that 
it needed clambering. And while Eudena 
was still among the silvery branches and 
Ugh-lomi still in the water—for the 
antler had encumbered him—Wau came 
up against the sky on the opposite bank, 
and the smiting stone, thrown cunningly, 
took the side of Eudena’s knee. She 
struggled to the top and fell. 

They heard the pursuers shout to one 
another, and Ugh-lomi, climbing to her 
and moving jerkily to mar Wau’s aim, 
felt the second smiting stone graze his 
ear, and heard the water splashing below 
him. 

Then it was Ugh-lomi, the stripling, 
proved himself to have come to man’s 
estate. For running on, he found Eudena 
fell behind, limping, and at that he turned, 
and crying savagely and with a face 
terrible with sudden wrath and trickling 
blood, ran swiftly past her back to the 
bank, whirling the antler round his head. 
And Eudena kept on, running stoutly 
still, though she must needs limp at every 
step, and the pain was already sharp. 

So that Wau, rising over the edge 
and clutching the straight willow branches, 
saw Ugh-lomi towering over him, gigantic 
against the blue; saw his whole body swing 
round, and the grip of his hands upon 
the antler. The edge of the antler came 
sweeping through the air, and he saw no 
more. The water under the osiers whirled 
and eddied and went crimson six feet 
down the stream. Uya following, stopped 
knee-high across the stream, and the man 
who was swimming turned about. 

The other men who trailed after—they 
were none of them very mighty men (for 
Uya was more cunning than strong, brook- 
ing no sturdy rivals)—slackened momen- 
tarily at the sight of Ugh-lomi standing 
there above the willows, bloody and 
terrible, between them and the halting 
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girl, with the huge antler waving in his 
hand. It seemed as though he had gone 
into the water a youth, and come out of it 
aman full grown. 

He knew what there was behind him. 
A broad stretch of grass, and then a 
thicket, and in that Eudena could hide. 
‘That was clear in his mind, though his 
thinking powers were too feeble to see 
what should happen thereafter. Uya 
stood knee-deep, undecided and un- 
armed. His heavy mouth hung open, 
showing his canine teeth, and he panted 
heavily. His side was flushed and bruised 
under the hair. The other man beside 
him carried a sharpened stick. The rest 
of the hunters came up one by one to the” 
top of the bank, hairy, long-armed men 
clutching flints and sticks. Two ran off 
along the bank down stream, and then 
clambered down to the water, where Wau 
had come to the surface struggling weakly. 
They gibbered at him without any sane 
attempt to help, and presently he went 
under again. Two others threatened 
Ugh-lomi from the bank. 

He answered back, shouts, vague in- 

sults, gestures. Then Uya, who had been 
standing hesitating, roared with rage, and 
whirling his fists came plunging through 
the water. His followers came splashing 
after him. 
. Ugh-lomi glanced over his shoulder 
and found Eudena already vanished into 
the thicket. He would perhaps have 
waited for Uya, but Uya preferred to 
spar in the water below him until the 
others were beside him. Human tcectics 
in those days, in all serious fighting, were 
the tactics of the pack. Prey that turned 
at bay they gathered around and 
rushed. Ugh-lomi felt the rush coming, 
and hurling the antler at Uya, turned 
about and fled. 

When he halted to look back from the 
shadow of the thicket, he found only three 
of his pursuers had followed him across 
the river, and they were going back again. 
Uya, with a bleeding mouth, was on the 
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farther side of the stream again, but lower 
down, and he held his hand to his side. 
The others were in the river dragging 
something toshore. For a time at least 
the chase was intermitted. 

Ugh-lomi stood watching for a space, 
and snarled at the sight of Uya. Then 
he turned and plunged into the thicket. 


In a minute, Eudena came _hasten-. 


ing to join him, and they went on 
hand in hand. He dimly perceived the 
pain she suffered from the cut and bruised 
knee, and chose the easier ways. But 
they went on all that day, mile after mile, 
through wood and thicket, until at last 
they came to the chalk land, open grass 
with rare woods of beech, and the birch 
growing near water, and they saw the 
Wealden mountains nearer, and groups of 
horses grazing together. They went cir- 
cumspectly, keeping always near thicket 
and cover, for this was a strange region 
—even its ways were strange. Steadily 
the ground rose, until the chestnut forests 
spread wide and blue below them, and the 
Thames marshes shone silvery, high and 
far. They saw no men, for in those days 
men were still only just come into this 
part of the world, and were moving but 
slowly along the river-ways. Towards 
evening they came on the river again, but 
now it ranin a gorge, between high cliffs 
of white chalk that sometimes overhung 
it. Down the cliffs wasa scrub of birches 
and there were many birds there. And 
high up the cliff was a little shelf by a 
tree, whereon they clambered to pass 
the night. 

They had had scarcely any food; it 
was not the time of year for berries, and 
they had no time to go aside to snare or 
waylay. They tramped ina hungry weary 
silence, gnawing at twigs and leaves. But 
over the surface of the cliffs were a multi- 
tude of snails, and in a bush were the 
freshly laid eggs of a little bird, and then 
Ugh-lomi threw at and killed a squirrel 
in a beech tree, so that at last they fed 
well. Ugh-lomi watched during the 
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night, his chin on his knees; and he 
heard young foxes crying hard by, and 
the noise of mammoths down the gorge, 
and the hyenas yelling and laughing far 
away. It was chilly, but they, dared not 
light a fire. Whenever he dozed, his 
spirit went abroad, and straightway met 
with the spirit of Uya, and they fought. 
And always Ugh-lomi was paralysed so 
that he could not smite nor run, and then 
he would awake suddenly. Eudena, too, 
dreamt evil things of Uya, so that they 
both awoke with the fear of him in their 
hearts, and by the light of the dawn they 
saw a woolly rhinoceros go blundering 
down the valley. 

During the day they caressed one an- 
other and were glad of the sunshine, and 
Eudena’s leg was so stiff she sat on the 
ledge all day. Ugh-lomi found great flints 
sticking out of the cliff face, greater than 
any he had séen, and he dragged some to 
the ledge and began chipping, so as to be 
armed against Uya when he came again. 
And at one he laughed heartily, and 
Eudena laughed, and they threw it about 
in derision. It hada hole in it. They stuck 
their fingers through it, it was very funny 


_indeed. Then they peeped at one another 


through it. Afterwards, Ugh-lomi got him- 
self a stick, and thrusting by chance at 
this foolish flint, the stick went in and 
stuck there. He had rammed it in too 
tightly to withdraw it. That was still 
stranger—scarcely funny, terrible almost, 
and for a time Ugh-lomi did not greatly 
care to touch the thing. It was as if the 
flint had bit and held with its teeth. But 
then he got familiar with the odd combina- 
tion. He swung it about, and perceived 
dimly that the stick with the heavy stone 
on the end struck a better blow than any- 
thing he knew. He went to and fro 
swinging it, and striking with it ; but later 
he tired of it and threw it aside. In the 
afternoon he went up over the brow of the 
white cliff, and lay watching by a rabbit- 
warren until the rabbits came out to play. 
There were no men thereabouts, and the 
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rabbits were heedless. He threw a smiting 
stone he had made and got a kill. 

That night they made a fire from flint 
sparks and bracken fronds, and talked and 
caressed by it. And in their sleep Uya’s 
spirit came again, and suddenly, while Ugh- 
lomi was trying to fight vainly, the foolish 
flint on the stick came into his hand, and 
he struck Uya with it, and behold ! it 
killed him. But afterwards came other 
dreams of Uya—for spirits take a lot of 
killing, and he had to be killed again. 
Then after that the stone would not keep 
on the stick. He awoke tired and rather 
gloomy, and was sulky all the forenoon, in 
spite of Eudena’s kindliness, and instead 
of hunting he sat chipping a sharp edge 
to the singular flint, and looking strangely 
at her. Then he bound the perforated 
flint on to the stick with strips of rabbit 
skin. And afterwards he walked up and 
down the ledge, striking with it, and 
muttering to himself, and thinking of Uya. 
It felt very fine and heavy in the hand. 

Several days, more than there was any 
counting in those days, five days, it may 
be, or six, did Ugh-lomi and Eudena stay 
on that shelf in the gorge of the river, and 
they lost all fear of men, and their fire 
burnt redly of a night. And they were 
very merry together ; there was food every 
day, sweet water, and no_ enemies. 
Eudena’s knee was well in a couple of days, 
for those ancient savages had quick-heal- 
ing flesh. Indeed, they were very happy. 

On one of those days, although it has 
little to do with this story, Ugh-lomi 
dropped a chunk of flint on the cliff. He 
saw it fall, and go bounding across the 
river bank into the river, and after laugh- 
ing and thinking it over a little he tried 
another. This smashed a bush of hazel 
in the most interesting way. They spent 
all the morning dropping stones from 
the ledge, and in the afternoon they dis- 
covered this new and interesting pastime 
was also possible from the cliff brow. The 
next day they had forgotten this delight. 
Or at least, it seemed they had forgotten. 
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But Uya came in dreams to spoil the 
paradise. ‘Three nights he came _ fight- 
ing Ugh-lomi. In the morning after these 
dreams Ugh-lomi would walk up and down, 
threatening him and swinging the axe, 
and at last came the night after Ugh- 
lomi brained the otter, and they had 
feasted.’ Uya went too far. Ugh-lomi 
awoke, scowling under his heavy brows, 
and he took his axe, and extending his 
hand towards Eudena he bade her wait for 
him upon the ledge. Then he clambered 
down the white declivity, glanced up once 
from the foot of it and flourished his axe, 
and without looking back again went 
striding along the river bank until the over- 
hanging cliff at the bend hid him. 

Two days and nights did Eudena sit 
alone by the fire on the ledge waiting, and 
in the night the beasts howled over the 
cliffs and down the valley, and on the cliff 
over against her the hunched hyenas 
prowled black against the sky. But no 
evil thing came near her save fear. Once, 
far away, she heard the roaring of a lion, 
following the horses as they came north- 
ward over the grass lands with the spring. 
All that,time she waited—the waiting that 
is pain. : 

And the third day Ugh-lomi came back, 
up the river. The plumes of a raven were in 
his hair. The axe was red-stained, and had 
long dark hairs upon it, and he carried 
the necklace that had marked the favourite 
of Uyain his hand. He walked in the soft 
places, giving no heed to his trail. Save a 
raw cut below his jaw there was not a wound 
upon him. ‘ Uya!” cried Ugh-lomi 
exultant, and Eudena saw it was well. He 
put the necklace on Eudena, and they ate 
and drank together. And after eating he 
began to rehearse the whole story from the 
beginning, when Uya had cast his eyes on 
Eudena, and Uya and Ugh-lomi, fighting 
in the forest, had been chased by the bear, 
eking out his scanty words with abun- 
dant pantomime, springing to his feet and 
whirling the stone axe round when it came 
to the fighting. The last fight was a 
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-mighty one, stamping and shouting, and 
once a blow at the fire that sent a torrent 
of sparks up into the night. And Eudena 
sat red in the light of the fire, gloating on 
him, her face flushed and her eyes shining, 


and the necklace Uya had made about 
her neck. It was a splendid time, and 
the stars that look down on us looked 
down on her, our ancestor—who has been 
dead now these fifty thousand years. 


THE REST, 
By Martin Stainforth, 
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ACROSS THE PLAIN TO KAVALLI’S. 


BY LIEUTENANT A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 


II.—TuRouGH THE AFRICAN FOREST TO THE OPEN COUNTRY 


; ES, it was a pleasant spot there 
at Kavalli’s Village on the 
breezy, grassy uplands, high 
above Lake Albert Nyanza. 

After long dreary months of toil and 
hardships, through the dark and drip- 
ping forest, the wide breadth of view, 
and the rolling, grassy plains intersected 
by clear, cold streams with their fringes 
of tree-ferns and flowers, seemed to 
us doubly grateful. We took in great 
breaths of fresh air, we sniffed the 
sweet, cool breezes that blew from the 
Lake, and we breathed a sigh of relief 
as we gazed over the bright, green 
plain to where in the far-away distance 
the long dark line of forest could be 
dimly seen stretching across the Western 
horizon. 

We felt we had climbed out of dark- 
ness and misery up into sunlight and 
brightness once more. 

For we had been long months in that 
dreary forest, where we had lost many 
faithful servants from starvation and _sick- 


ness, Nearly all of us had knocked at 
Death’s Door, and the greater part, alas! 
had crossed its threshold, never to return, 
but we the remnant, one hundred and 
seventy souls in all, were able to turn 
back, and by the Grace of God were 
saved. 

You will remember perhaps, at any 
rate some of you, how, in a little book I 
wrote called Stories Zold in.an African 
forest, I told you of our building Fort 
Bodo, and all that we did there. How 
we cleared the forest and cultivated the 
land ; how we came upon those curious 
little spiteful dwarfs, and a hundred other 
things. 

Well, I may as well bring you along 
with us from there (from Fort Bodo) and 
show you something of the people and 
country through which we passed on our 
way to Kavalli’s. 

We left the Fort with its sunny green 
cornfields around it and once more en- 
tered the forest, which rose round the 
fields like a great dark wall. Here, in 
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the dim shade, the giant trees towered up 
together in vast grecn aisles like those of 
some old Gothic Cathedral, and in this 
twilight it was many minutes after leav- 
ing the sunshine behind before our eyes 
got accustomed to the gloom and we 
could see plainly. 

The tract of forest through which we 
were now passing was much clearer 
from undergrowth than that part which 
we had left behind on the other side 
of Fort Bodo. There the vegetation 
was immensely thick, and we had been 
obliged to cut our way through it. So 
dense was it, and so closely bound to- 
gether, too, with lianae and creepers, that 
we often had to literally tunnel our way 
through it, for the undergrowth on being 
cut remained hanging in the air sus- 
pended and held up by those curious 
forest vines which our men called “ jun- 
gle ropes.” 

But here the stems of the forest giants 
were comparatively clear of undergrowth, 
and rose up sheer from the ground in 
dark green columns of a hundred feet 
before they branched out. Each immense 
limb was a tree in itself, the great forks of 
which were hanging conservatories of or- 
chids, ferns, and creepers. For another 
hundred feet above that was a tangled 
mass of branches and greenery, which 
was like another world above our heads, 
a world peopled by monkeys and birds 
and tree sloths, which we could hear, but 
could not see. This thick green veil shut 
out every ray of sunshine, and we marched 
silently along beneath this dense canopy, 
in the dim twilight shades of the vast 
echoing forest. 

It was very grand and impressive, but 
oh! how depressing and lonely, and we 
longed earnestly to get out of this dark 
wilderness of trees and to see open country 
once more. 

Day after day we marched on, till one 
evening we camped in a broad open space 
in the forest where four native paths met. 
Here was a deserted encampment of 
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hundreds of tiny dwarf huts shaped like 
beehives, and made of boughs and green 
leaves. While the men were lighting the 
camp-fires and stacking the loads we heard 
loud cries for help near the camp. “Help, 
brothers, help, the Wambutti are upon 
me!” Rushing through the brushwood 
with our guns, we found that one of our 
Soudanese who had been picking up fire- 
wood had been attacked by a party of 
dwarfs who had concealed themselves in 
the bushes. There he lay, writhing in 
agony, with no less than sixteen little 
arrows sticking in various parts of his 
body. Some of us carried him back into 
camp to be attended to by the doctor, 
while a small party of Zanzibaris scoured 
the forest round in search of the trea- 
cherous pigmies. They only managed 
to catch four women and a boy; and 
funny looking little creatures they were, 
with their small, cunning, monkey eyes 
deep set and close together, and their ugly 
protruding lower jaws. ‘They none ot 
them had anything on, and they smelt 
horribly, just like mangy dogs. The 
men dwarfs had all escaped through 
the bushes, and, indeed, it was almost 
impossible ever to catch them in the 
forest. 

We kept those five pigmies with us 
for a few days in order to get infor- 
mation about the country from them, 
and then filling their hands with bright- 
coloured beads we set them free, for 
we never made wur upon women and 
children. 

I may as well add that the man who 
was shot eventually recovered; but it 
took a long time; for the dwarf arrows 
were tipped with heavily-barbed iron, and 
our doctor dared not cut them all out at 
once for fear of killing him. So every 
few days he cut out two or three 
arrow-heads, and at last got rid of them 
all, and, as I said before, the man 
finally recovered and was as well as any 
of us. 

After 


marching several days more 
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through the dim shades of the forest, we 
came to the broad, swift Ituri River and 
sat ourselves down upon its banks. The 
savages, who knew we were coming, had 
taken all their canoes over to the other 
side of the river, thinking to prevent our 
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But we only smiled in amusement, for we 
had with us our steel boat which we 
carried in twelve pieces, and we knew 
that we could easily cross the river without 
their canoes. 

So while the savages were jeering at us 


There he lay, writhing in agony. 


crossing. Imagining, therefore, that they 
were quite safe, numbers of women came 
down to the water’s edge, on the opposite 
bank, and shouted at and abused us; 
they turned their backs on us and finally 
threw up the water towards us with their 
hands in token of their extreme contempt. 


from the other side, I quickly put the 
boat together and manned it with twenty 
men. Then at a word of command from 
Stanley we fired a volley into the air, and 
pushing the boat into the water we dashed 
out from behind the bushes into the 
middle of the river. At the unwonted 
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sound of the guns, and the magical 
appearance of the boat, for the savages had 
never before heard or seen such things, 
they gave a cry of astonishment and rage 
which echoed through the forest like the 
howl ofa pack of wolves. The sound was 
so hideous that it fairly made our blood 
run cold. Then we realised that, unsus- 
pected by us, for we could not see them, 
hundreds of these cannibal savages had 
been conceal-d all the time in the forest, 
and had been peering at us through the 
bushes, laying in wait for us should we 
attempt to cross. But the sound of the 
guns and the sight of the boat pulled by 
twelve oars and dashing towards them 
boldly, full of armed men, so astonished 
and terrified them that they fled through 
the forest pell-mell, and we heard them 
crashing through the underwood uttering 
cries of terror and affright. When we 
landed not a native was to be seen any- 
where. : 

We quickly transported all our people 
and loads across the river, and camped in 
the forest village which the savages had 
just deserted. Here we found a great 
treasure, in the shape of a big packet of 
salt and several baskets of native tobacco. 
For you must know that throughout Africa, 
far away from civilisation, in the utmost 
parts of the Dark Continent, tobacco is 
grown and smoked everywhere by the 
savages, who probably knew of it and its 
virtues (or as some people consider, its 
vices |) long before it was known to the 
Indians in America or to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who introduced it to England. 

Besides the salt and tobacco, we cap- 
tured also an old woman near the village. 
Oh! such an ugly old thing! She had 
nothing on in the shape of clothes but a 
bunch of green leaves held together by a 
piece of string round her waist. And for 
ornaments she had stuck in her lower lip 
a round piece of wood like the bung of a 
barrel, while five stout elephant hairs, 
about three inches long, protruded from 
her upper lip, through holes pierced at 
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equal distances. They looked like the 
whiskers of an enormous cat. When she 
talked (which she did vociferously) the 
barrel bung and the cat whiskers wobbled 
at us, giving her such a hideous and comi- 
cal appearance that we all went into fits 
of laughter. Her body, too, was equally 
ugly ; her teeth were gone, her face was 
full of wrinkles, and her skin hung in- 
folds and creases about her like that of a 
cadaverous and antiquated rhinoceros. 
Two men who were drawing water from a 
stream close by found her spying upon us 
from the bushes. They caught her, but 
they could not hold her; it took six of 
them to do that! 

They dragged her struggling and shout- 
ing before Stanley, who tried to get some 
information about the country from her. 
But she only scowled malignantly at him, 
and turning upon the men she spat at them 
like a regular viper, and scratched their 
faces whenever she could get a hand free. 
She pulled, and flounced, and screamed ; 
dear me, how she tore and swore! We 
could not understand a word she said, but 
we felt that she mus¢ be using the most 
shocking language in her native dialect, 
for it sounded so disgracefully low and 
vulgar! 

We could make nothing out of her, so 
at length we let her go, and she bundled 
herself into the bushes amid roars of 
laughter from the men. She made off 
through the forest, scolding as hard as she 
could; her raging and shouting never 
ceased for a moment, and as her voice 
got fainter and night closed in we could 
hear her in the distance still tearing and 
swearing. 

We made a halt here, for there was 
lots of food all round. There were vast 
groves of bananas laden with huge 
bunches of luscious golden fruit. The 
bananas in this part of Africa were the 
biggest we had ever seen; we measured 
the largest and found it was nineteen and 
a half inches in length and three and a 
half inches in diameter. A man had only 
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to stick one of these giant bananas in his 
waist-belt and he was provided with 
sufficient food to last him the whole day. 
Then there was game of various kinds, 
and kololasias, and patches of sweet 
potatoes. So here we sat down for two or 
three days, and the men ate till they could 
eat no more. It was delightful to have 
so much food after the long months of 
semi-starvation we had gone through. 

We struck camp and 
on we marched the 
next day, and the next, 
through the forest, un- 
til we emerged into 
another large clear 
ing planted with bana- 
nas, on the other side 
of which we could 
see a native village 
stretching up the spur 
of a great wooded 
mountain. The _ vil- 
lage was called Mandé, 
and the natives all left 
it as we appeared; a 
few of them hid in 
the bushes and fired 
poisoned arrows at 
us as we passed, bu: 
we drove them away 
and none of us were 
wounded. Higherand 
higher up the slope 
of the foot-hill we 
climbed till we reached 
the village, and then 
the sight for which our eyes had been 
hungering so long burst upon us. There, 
in full view across the top of the forest, 
we could see the glorious open country 
stretching away, only a day’s march from 
us. It looked like some beautiful tract 
of England or America. 

Stanley named the mountain Mount 
Pisgah, for from it, like the Israelites of 
old, we first saw the Promised Land. 
With what rapture we gazed upon the 
smiling grass country, with its green, rolling 
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savannahs, and clear streams, lying spread 
out like a picture before us ! 

It was only mid-day, but Stanley blew 
the whistle for a halt, and turning to us 
said, “Boys, we'll camp right here, and 
just sit down and look at that country.” 

It was curious to look round at the 
faces of our men when they first caught 
sight of it; they seemed scarcely able to 
realise that we had at last reached the 
end of the forest, and 
they rubbed their eyes 
again and again to 
make sure their sight 
was not deceiving 
them. 

Stanley in his book, 
Through Darkest 
Africa, writes of it, 
and I cannot do better 
than quote his words, 
for they so exactly de- 
scribe all the feelings 
which we saw depicted 
on the faces of our 
Zanzibaris. He writes: 
“The men crowded 
up the slopes eagerly 
with enquiring, open- 
eyed looks, which be- 
fore they worded their 
thoughts we knew 
meant, ‘Is it true? Is 
it no hoax? Can it 
be possible that we 
are near the end of 
this forest hell?’ 
They dropped their burdens and regarded 
the view with wondering and delighted 
surprise. Aye, friends, it is truc, by the 
Grace of God we are well-nigh at the end 
of our prison and dungeon ! 

“They held out their hands yearningly 
towards the superb land, and looked up 
at the bright blue sky in grateful worship ; 
and after they had gazed as though fasci- 
nated, they recovered themselves with a 
deep-drawn sigh. And as they turned 
their heads, lo! the sable forest heaved 
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away to the infinity of the West, and they 
shook their clenched hands at it with 
gestures of defiance and hate. They 
cursed it for its cruelty to themselves and 
their kinsmen ; they compared it to hell ; 
they accused it of the murder of their 
comrades ; 
starvation and death. But the great 
forest, which lay vast as a continent 
behind them, answered not a word, but 
rested in its infinite sullenness, remorse- 
less and implacable as ever.” 

And so we camped and sat smoking 
and gazing our fill, and we talked till late 
that night, round the camp-fires, of next 
day reaching that enchanted land. 

On the morrow we descended the hill, 
and plunging once more into the dark 


they called it a wilderness of 
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shades of the jungle, we reached the edg? 
of it by mid-day. Witha shout of triumph 
we burst from the forest (where for 160 
days we had had nothing but continuous 
gloom and twilight), and when we saw 
the broad light of day shining all around 
us and making all things beautiful, we 
thought we had never seen grass so 
green or country so lovely. The men 
shouted and leaped for joy, and raced 
over the short sweet grass with their bur- 
dens. 

And now I have brought you to the 
end of the forest, and also to the end of 
the chapter. In the next number I shall 
take you with us across the plain and up 
the rolling table-lands to the breezy village 
of Kavalli. 
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‘‘ What do you consider the best thing for removing the after-effects of a heavy dinner?” 
‘*T should say a policeman.” 


SHREWSBURY.* 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 


CHAPTER X. 


9T this point, it becomes 
) meto pause. I set out, 
the reader will remember, 
to furnish such a narra- 
tive of the events attend- 
ing my first meeting with 
my honoured patron, as 
taken with a brief account of myself 
might enable all to peruse with insight 
as well as advantage the details of my 
later connection with him. And this be- 
ing done, and bearing in mind that Sir 
John Fenwick did not suffer for his con- 
spiracy until 1696, and that consequently 
a period of thirteen years divided the 
former events, which I have related, from 
those which follow—and which have to 
do, as I intimated at the outset, with 
my lord’s alleged cognisance of that 
conspiracy —some may, and with im- 
patience, look to me to proceed at once 
to the gist of the matter. Which I propose 
to do; but first to crave the reader’s in- 
dulgence, while in a very hasty and per- 
functory manner I trace my humble 
fortunes in the interval; whereby time 
will in the end be saved. 

That arriving in London, as I have re- 
lated, a fugitive, penniless and homeless, 
in fear of the law, I contrived to keep 
out of the beadle’s hands, and was 
neither whipped for a vagrant at Bride- 
well nor starved outright in the streets, 
I attribute to most singular good fortune ; 
which not only rescued me (sta¢im) from 
a great and instant danger that all but 
engulfed me, but within a few hours 
found for me honest and constant em- 


ployment, and that of an uncommon 
kind. 

It so happened that, perplexed by the 
clamour of the great city, wherein all 
faces were new to me and all ways alike, 
I came to a stand about noon in the 
neighbourhood of Newgate Market ; where, 
confident that.in the immense and never- 
ceasing tide of life that ebbs and flows in 
that quarter I was safe from recognition, 
I ventured to sell an undergarment in a 
small shop in an alley, and buying a loaf 
with the price, satisfied my hunger. But 
the return of strength was accompanied 
by no return of hope; rather, my prime 
necessity supplied, I felt the forlornness 
of my position more acutely. In which 
condition, having no resource but to wan- 
der aimlessly from one street to another 
while the daylight lasted—and after that 
no prospect at all except to pass the night 
in the same manner--I came presently into 
Little Britain, and stopped, as luck would 
have it, before one of the bookshops that 
crowd that part. A number of persons 
were poring over the books, and I joined 
them; but [I had not stood a moment, 
idly scanning the backs of the volumes, 
before one of my neighbours touched my 
elbow, and when I turned and met his 
eyes, nodded to me. “A scholar?” he 
said, smiling pleasantly through a pair of 
glasses. ‘‘Ah, how ill does the muse 
requite her worshippers. From the coun- 
try, my friend ?” 

I answered that I was ; and seeing him 
to be a man well on in years, clad in good 
broadcloth, and of a ‘sober, substantial 
aspect, I saluted him abjectly. 

“To be sure,” he said, again nodding 
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cheerfully. ‘‘ And a stranger to the town, 
I expect ?” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

“Anda reader? Areader? Ah, how 
ill does the muse But you can read ?” 
he ejaculated, breaking off somewhat sud- 
denly. 

I said I could, and to convince him 
read off the names of several of the 
volumes before me. I remembered 
afterwards that instead of looking at 
them to see if I read aright, he kept 
his eyes on my face. 

“Good!” he said, stopping me when I 
had deciphered half-a-dozen. ‘ You do 
your schoolmaster credit, my lad. Such 
a man should not want, and yet you look 
——frankly, my friend, are you in need of 
employment?” 

He asked the question with so much 
benevolence, and looked at me with so 
good-natured a twinkle in his eyes, that 
my tears nearly overflowed, and I had 


much ado to answer him. “Yes,” I 
siid. ‘And without friends, sir.” 
“Indeed, indeed,” quoth he. “Well, 


I must do what I can. And first, you 
may do me a service, which in any case 
shall not go unrequited. Come this 
way.” 

Without waiting for an answer he led 
me into the mouth of a court hard by, 
where we were less open to observation ; 
there, pointing to a shop ata little distance 
from that at which he had found me, he 
explained that he wished to purchase a 
copy of Se/den’s Baronage that stood at 
the front of the stall, but that the trades- 
man knew him and would overcharge him. 
“So do you go and buy it for me, my 
friend,” he continued, chuckling over his 
innocent subterfuge with a simplicity 
that took with me immensely. “It 
should be half-a-guinea. There is a 
guinea ”—and he lugged one out.“ Buy 
the book and bring the change to me, 
and it shall be something in your pocket. 
Alas, that the muse should so ill But 
there, go, go, my lad,” he continued, 
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“and remember— Se/den’s Baronage, half- 
a-guinea. And not a penny more !” 

Delighted with the luck which had 
found me such a patron, and anxious to 
acquit myself to the best advantage, I 
hurried to do his bidding ; first making 
sure that I knew where to find him. The 
shop he had pointed out, which was sur- 
mounted by the sign of a gun, and ap 
peared to enjoy no small share of public 
favour, was full of persons reading and 
talking; but almost the first book on 
which my eyes alighted was Sedden's 
Barenage, and the tradesman when I 
applied to him made no difficulty about 
the price, saying at once that it was half-a- 
guinea. I handed him my money, and 
without breaking off his talk with a 
customer, he was counting the change, 
when something in my aspect struck him, 
and he looked at the guinea. On which 
he muttered an oath and thrust it back 
into my hand. 

‘© Tt will not do,” he said angrily. ‘ Be- 
gone !” 

I was quite taken aback: the more 
as several persons looked up from their 
books, and his immediate companion, a 
meagre dry-looking man in a_ snuff- 
coloured suit, fell to staring at me. 
“ What do you mean ?” I stammered. 

“You know very well,” the tradesman 
answered me, roughly. ‘ And had better 
be gone! And more, I tell you, if you 
want a hemp collar, my man, you are in , 
the way to get one!” 

‘“Clipped?” quoth 
man. 

““New clipped and bright at thc 
edges !” the bookseller answered. ‘‘ Now 
go, my man, and be thankful I don’t send 
for a constable.” 

At that I shrank away, two or three of 
the customers coming to the door to see 
me out, and watching which way I turned. 
This, I suppose—though I was then, and 
for a little time longer, in doubt about him 
—was the reason why I could see nothing 
of my charitable friend, when I returned 


the dry-looking 
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to the place where I had left him. I 
looked this way and that, but he was 
gone ; and though, not knowing what else 
to do, and having still the guinea in my 
possession, I lingered about the mouth of 
the court foran hour or more, looking for 
him, he did not return. 

At the end of that time the meagre 
dry man whom I had 
seen in the shop passed 
with a book under his 
arm ; and seeing me, 
after a moment’s hesi- 
tation stood and spoke 
to me. “Well, my 
friend ?” said he, look- 
ing hardat me. “ Are 
you waiting for the 
halter ?” 

I told him, civilly, 
no; but that the gentle- 
man who had given 
me the guinea to 
change had bidden me 
return to him there. 

“And he is not 
here?” he said with a 
sneer. 

“No,” I said. 

He stared at me, 
wondering at the sim- 
plicity of my answer ; 
and then, “ Well, you 
ar either the biggest 
fool or the biggest 
knave within the 
bills!” he exclaimed. 
“ Are you straight from 
Gotham ?” 

“No,” I told him. ‘“ From the North.” 
And that I wanted employment. 

“You are like to get it—at the Planta- 
tions!” he answered savagely, taking snuff. 
I remarked that neither his hands nor his 
linen were of the cleanest, and that the 
former were stained with ink. ‘ What 
are you ?” he continued, presently, in the 
same snappish, churlish tone. 

I told him a schoolmaster. 


I looked this way and that, but he 
was gone. 
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* Exempt gratia,” he answered quickly, 
and turning to the nearest stall, he indi- 
cated the title-page of a book. ‘“ Read 
me that, Master Schoolmaster.” 

I did so. He grunted; and then, 
“You write? Show me your hand.” 

I said I had no paper or ink there, but 
that if he would take me—— 

“Pooh, man, are 
you a fool ?” he cried, 
impatiently. “Show 
me your right hand, 
middle finger, and I 
will find you seribit, or 
non scribit. So! And 
you want work P” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Hard work and 
little pay ?” 

I said I wanted to 
make my living. 

“Ay, and maybe 
the first time you come 
to me you will cut my 
throat and rob my 
desk,” he answered 
gruffly. “H’m! That 
touches you home, 
does it ? However, ask 
for me to-morrow, at 
seven in the forenoon 
—Mr. Timothy Brome, 
at the sign of the 
Black Boy in Fleet 
Street.” 

Now I was over- 
joyed, indeed. With 
such a prospect of em- 
ployment, it seemed 
to mea small thing that I must pass the 
night in the streets; but even that I 
escaped. For when he was about to part 
from me, he asked me what money I had. 
None, I told him, “except the clipped 
guinea.” 

“ And I suppose you expect me to give 
you a shilling earnest?” he answered, 
irascibly. ‘But no, no, Timothy Brome 
is no fool. See here,” he continued, slap- 
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sing his pocket and looking shrewdly at 
me, “that guinea is not worth a groat to 
you ; except to hang you.” 

“No,” I said, ruefully. 

“Well, I will give you five shillings for 
it, as gold, mind you ; as gold, and not to 
pass. Are you content ?” 

“It is not mine,” I said doubtfully. 

“Take it or leave it!” he said, screw- 
ing up his eyes, and so plainly pleased 
with the bargain he was driving that I had 
no inkling of the kind heart that underlay 
that crabbed manner. ‘“‘ Take it or leave 
it, my man.” 

Thus pressed, and my mind retaining no 
real doubt of the knavery of the man who 
had entrusted the guinea to me, I handed 
it to my new friend, and received in re- 
turn a crown. And this being my last 
disposition of money not my own, I 
think it a fit season to record that from 
that day to this I have been enabled by 
God’s help and man’s kindness to keep 
the eighth commandment ; and, earning 
honestly what I have spent, have been 
poor but never a beggar. 

In gratitude for which, and both those 
good men being now dead, I here conjoin 
the names of Mr. Timothy Brome, of 
Fleet Street, newsmonger and author, 
whose sharp tongue and morose manners 
cloaked a hundred benefactions ; and of 
Charles, Duke of Shrewsbury, my hon- 
oured patron, who never gave but his 
smile doubled the gift which his humanity 
dictated. 

The reader will believe that punctually 
on the morrow I went with joy and thank- 
fulness to my new master ; whom I found 
up three pairs of stairs in a room barely 
furnished, but heaped in every part with 
piles of manuscripts and dog’s-eared books, 
and all so covered with dust that type and 
script were alike illegible. He wore a 
dingy morning-gown and had laid aside 
his wig; but the air of importance with 
which he nodded to me, and a sort of 
dignity that clothed him as he walked to 
and fro on the ink-stained floor, mightily 
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impressed me, and drove me to wonder 
what sort of trade was carried on here. 
He continued for some minutes after I 
entered to declaim one fine sentence 
after another, rolling the long words over 
his tongue with a great appearance of 
enjoyment: a process which he only in- 
terrupted to point me to a stool and desk, 
and cry with averted eyes—lest he should 
cut the thread of his thoughts—“ Write !” 

On my hesitating, ‘“ Write!” he re- 
peated, in the tone of one commanding a 
thousand troopers. And then he spoke 
thus—and as he spoke I wrote :— 

“ This day His Gracious Majesty, whose 
health appears to be completely restored, 
went, accompanied by the French Am- 
bassador and a brilliant company, to take 
the air in the Mall. Despatches from 
Holland say that the Duke of Monmouth 
has arrived at the Hague and has been well 
received. Letters from the West say that 
the city of Bristol having a well-founded 
confidence in the Royal clemency has 
hastened to lay its Charter at His 
Majesty’s feet. The 30th of the month 
began the Sessions at the Old Bailey, 
and held the first and second of this; 
where seventeen persons received sen- 
tence of death, nine to be burned in 
the hand, seven to be transported, and 
eleven ordered to be whipped. Yester- 
day, or this day, 2 commission was sealed 
appointing the Lord Chief Justice 


' Jeffreys——” 


CHAPTER XI, 


In a word, my master was a writer of 
Newsletters, and in that capacity possessed 
of so excellent a style and so great a con- 
nection in the Western Counties that, as 
he was wont to boast, there was hardly a 
squire or rector from Bristol to Dawlish 
that did not owe what he knew of His 
Majesty’s gout, or Mr. Dryden’s last play, 
to his weekly epistles. ‘The Popish Plot 
which had cost the lives of Lord Stafford 
and so many of his persuasion, no less 
than the Rye House Plot, which by plac- 
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ing the Whigs at the mercy of the Govern- 
ment had at once afforded those their re- 
venge and illustrated the ups and downs 
of Court life, had given so sharp a stimulus 
to the appetite for news, that of late he had 


found himself unable to cope with it. In 
this unsettled condition, and meditating 


sry 


He wore a dingy morning gown and had lald aside his wig. 


changes which should belittle Sir Roger 
and Zhe London Mercury, and oust print 
from the field, he fell in with me; and 
where another man would have selected 
a bachelor whose cassock and scarf might 
commend him at Wills’ or Childs’, his 
eccentric kindness snatched me from the 
gutter, and set me on a tall stool, there 
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to write all day for the delectation of 
country houses and mayors’ parlours. 

I remember that at first it seemed to 
me so easy a trick (this noting the news 
of the day in plain round hand) that I 
wondered they paid him to do it, more 
than another. But besides that I then 
had knowledge of one side of 
the business only, I mean the 
framing the news, but none 
of the manner in which it 
was collected at Garraway’s 
and the Cockpit, the Sessions 
House, the Mall, and the 
Gallery at Whitehall, I pre- 
sently learned that even of 
the share that fell to my lot I 
knew only as much as the 
dog that turns the spit knows 
of the roasting of meat. For 
when my employer, finding 
me docile and industrious— 
as I know I was, being thank- 
ful for such a haven, and 
crushed in spirit not only by 
the dangers through which I 
had passed, but also by my 
mistress’s treachery—when, I 
say, he left me one day to 
my devices, merely skimming 
through a copy and leaving 
me to multiply it, with, for 
sole guide, the list of places 
to which the letters were to 
go, as Bridgewater, Whig; 
Bath, Tory ; Bridport, Tory ; 
Taunton, Whig; Frome, Whig ; 
Lyme, Whig, and so on; I 
came very far short of success. 
True, when he returned in 
the evening I had my packets 
ready and neatly prepared for the mail, 
which then ran to the West thrice a week 
and left next morning; and I had good 
hopes that he would send them untouched. 
But great was my dismay when he fell 
into a rage over the first he picked up, 
and asked me bluntly if I was quite a 
fool. 
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I stammered some answer, and asked 
in confusion what was the matter. 

“Everything,” he said. ‘“‘ Here, let me 
see! Why, you dolt and dunderhead, you 
have sent letters in identical terms to 
Frome and Bridport.” 

“Yes,” I said faintly. 

‘But the one is Whig and the other is 
Tory !” he cried. 

“But the news, sir,” I made bold to 
answer, ‘“‘is the same.” 

“Is it?” he cried in fine contempt. 
“Why you are a natural! I thought you 
had learned something by this time. Here, 
where is the Frome letter ? ‘ “Zhe London 
Gazette” announces that His Mayesty has 
been graciously pleased to reward my Lord 
Rochesters services at the Treasury Board 
by raising him to the dignity of Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, an elevation which 
renders necessary his resignation of his seat 
at the Board. Tut-tut! That is the Court 
tone. Here, out with it, and write :— 

“* The Earl of Rechester’s removal from 
the Treasury Board to the Presidency of 
the Council, which is announced tn “ The 
Gazette,” is very well understood. His lora- 
ship made what resistance he could, but the 
facts were plain, and the King could do no 
otherwise. Rumour has it that the sum 
lost to the country in the manner already 
hinted exceeds fifty thousand guincas.’ 

“There, what comes next? ‘ Leffers 
from the Continent have it that strong re- 
commendations have been made to the Court 
a! the Hague to dismiss the D of 
M. , and it ts confidently expected that 
the next packet will bring the news of his 
departure.’ Pooh, out with it. Write this :— 

“© The D of M—— ts still at the 
Hague, where he is being sumptuously en- 
tertained. Much ts made of His Majesty's 
anger, but the D ts well supplied with 
money from an unknown source, which some 
take to be significant. Ata ball given by 
their Highnesses on the eleventh, he danced 
an English country dance with the Lady 
Mary, wherein his grace and skill won all 
hearts.’ 
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“That is better. And now what next? 
‘This day an Ambassador from the King 
of Siam in the’ East Indies waited on his 
Mayesty with great marks of respect. 
Umph! Well, leave it, but add, ‘4A, si 
Ste propius? 

“And then, ‘ Zhere are rumours that 
fis Majesty intends to call a parliament 
shortly, in which plan he ts hindered only 
by the state of his gout.’ 

* “Out with that and write this :—‘ Zn 
the city is much murmuring that a parlia- 
ment is not called. Though His Majesty 
has not played lately at tennis, he showed 
himself yesterday in Hyde Park, so that 
some who maintain his health to be the 
cause deserve no weight. In his company 
were His Highness the Duke of York and 
the French Ambassador, 

“There, you fool,” my master con 
tinued, flinging two-thirds of the packets 
back to me. ‘“ You will have to amend 
these, and another time you will know 
better.” 

Which showed me that I had still some- 
thing to learn ; and that as there are tricks 
in all trades, so Mr.. Timothy Broine, the 
writer, did not enjoy without reason the 
reputation of the most popular newsvendor 
in London. But as I addressed myself to 
the business with zeal, I presently began to 
acquire a mastery over his methods ; and 
my knowledge of public affairs growing 
with each day’s work, as in such an em- 
ployment it could not fail to grow, I was 
able before very long to take the compo- 
sition of the letters in a great measure 
off his hands ; leaving him free to walk 
Change Alley and the coffee-houses, where 
his snuff-coloared suit and snappish wit 
were as well known as his secret charity 
was little suspected. 

In private, indeed, he was of so honest 
a disposition, his faults of temper not- 
withstanding, as to cause me at first some 
surprise ; since I fancied an incompati- 
bility between this and the laxity of his 
public views; which he carried so far 
that he was not only a_ political sceptic 
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himself, but held all others to be the 
same; maintaining that the best public 
men were only of this or that colour 
because it suited their pockets or ambi- 
tions, and that, of all, he respected most 
Lord Halifax and his party, who at least 
trimmed openly, and never cried loudly 
for either extreme. 

But as his actions in other matters 
bettered his professions, so I presently 
found that in this too he belied himself ; 
which was made clear when he came to the 
test. For the death of King Charles the 
Second occurring soon after I came to 
serve him—so soon that I still winced 
when my former life was probed, and 
hated awoman and trembled at sight of 
a constable, and wondered if this were 
really 7, who went to and fro daily from 
my garret in Bride Lane to St. Dunstan’s 
—the death, I say, of the King occurring 
just at that time, we were speedily over- 
whelmed by a rush of events so mo- 
mentous and following so quickly one on 
another that they threw the old see-saw of 
Court and Country off its balance; and 
upset with it the minds of many who had 
hitherto clung firmly to a party. For the 
King had been scarcely laid very quietly — 
some thought, meanly—in his grave and 
the Duke of York been proclaimed by the 
title of James the Second, when those who 
had fled the country in the last reign, either 
after the Rye House Plot, or later with 
Monmouth, returned and kindled two 
great insurrections, that of the Marquess 
of Argyle in the north, and that of the 
Duke of Monmouth in the west. Oc- 
curring almost simultaneously, it was 
wonderful to see how, in spite of the cry 
of a Popish King, and the Protestant 
religion in danger, which the rebels every- 
where raised, these outbreaks rallied all 
prudent folk to the King; whose popu- 
larity never, before or afterwards, stood so 
high as on the day of the battle of Sedg- 
moor. 

And doubtless he might have retained 
the confidence and affection of his ;<ople, 
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and by these means attained to the ut- 
most of his legitimate wishes—I mean 
the relief of the papists from penal 
clauses if not from civil disabilities—had 
he gone about it discreetly, and with 
the moderation which so delicate a 
matter required. But in the outset the 
severity with which the western rebels 
were punished, both by the military after 
the rout and by the Lord Chief Justice at 
the Assizes which followed, gave check to 
his popularity ; and thenceforth for three 
years all went one way. ‘The Test Acts, 
abrogated at the first in a case here and 
there (yet ominously in such, in particular, 
as favoured the admission of papists to the 
army) were presently nullified, with other 
acts of a like character, by a general de- 
claration of indulgence ; and that, to the 
disgust of the clergy, to be read in the 
churches. To this main assault on the 
passive obedience which the Church had 
so often preached, and to which it still 
fondly clung, were added innumerable 
meaner attacks perhaps more humiliat- 
ing; as the Expulsion of the Protestant 
Fellows from Magdalene College, the 
conversion of University College into a 
Romish Seminary, and the dismissal of 
my Lords Rochester and Clarendon, the 
King’s brothers-in-law, from all their 
places because—as was everywhere ru- 
moured—they would not resign the creed 
in which they had been born. 

It were long to recount all the other 
errors into which the King fell; but I 
may lay stress on the dissolution of a most 
ioyal Parliament, because it would not 
legalise his measures ; on the open and 
shameless attempt to pack its successor, on 
the corruption of the judges, and on the 
trial of the seven bishops for sedition. It 
were shorter and equally to the point to 
say that an administration conducted for 
three years on these lines sufficed not 
only to sap the patient loyalty of the 
nation, but to rouse from its rest the 
political conscience of my employer. Mr. 
Brome, after much muttering and many 
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snappish corrections and alterations, all 
tending (as I soon perceived) to Whig- 
gery resigned, on the day the Fellows 
of Magdalene were expelled, his time- 
honoured system of duplicity ; and thence- 
forward, until the end, issued the same 
letter to Tory Squire and Whig Borough 
alike. 

What was more remarkable, and, had 
the King known it, might have served 
his obstinate Majesty for a warning, we 
lost no patrons by the step; but rather 
increased our readers; the whole nation 
by this time being of one mind. When 
the end came therefore, and in answer to 
the famous Invitation signed by the 
Seven, “the Deliverer,” as the Whig party 
still love to call him, landed at Torbay, 
and with scarcely a blow, and no life 
lust, entered London, there were few 
among those who ruffled it in his train, as 
he rode to St. James’s, who had done 
as much to bring him to his throne as my 
master; though he, good honest man, 
wore neither spurs nor sword, and stood 
humbly a-foot in the mouth of an alley 
to see the show go by. 


CHAPTER XII, 


I suppose that there never was an 
abrupt change in the government of a 
nation more quietly, successfully, and 
bloodlessly carried through than our 
great Revolution. But it is the way of 
the pendulum to swing back ; and it was 
not long before those who had been most 
deeply concerned in the event began to 
reflect and compare ; nor, as they had be- 
fore them the example of the Civil War 
and the subsequent Restoration besides, 
and were persons bred for the most part 
in an atmosphere of Divine Right and 
passive obedience (whether they had 
imbibed those doctrines or not), was it 
wonderful if a proportion of them began to 
repent at leisure what they had done in 
haste. The late King’s harsh and implac- 
able temper, and the severity with which 
he had suppressed one rising, were not cal- 
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culated to reassure men when they began 
to doubt. The possibility of his return 
hung like a thick cloud over the more 
timid ; while the favours which the new 
King showered on his Dutchmen, the 
degradation of the coin and of trade, 
and the many disasters that attended the 
first years of the new government, were 
sufficient to shake the confidence and 
chill the hearts even of the stoutest and 
most patriotic. 

So bad was the aspect of things that it 
was rumoured that King William would 
abdicate; and this aggravating the general 
uncertainty, many in high places spent 
their days in a dreadful looking forward 
to judgment ; nor ever, I believe, slept 
without dreaming of Tower Hill, the axe, 
and the sawdust. The result that was 
natural followed. While many hastened 
to make a secret peace with St. Germains, 
others, either as a matter of conscience 
or because they felt that they had 
offended too deeply, remained constant ; 
but perceiving treachery in the air, and 
being in daily fear of invasion, breathed 
nothing but threats and slaughter against 
the seceders. This begot a period of plots 
and counter-plots, of perjury and intrigue, 
of denunciations and accusations real and 
feigned, such as I believe no other country 
has ever known; the Jacobites consider- 
ing a restoration certain, and the time 
only doubtful ; while the Whigs in their 
hearts were inclined to agree with them 
and feared the worst. 

During seven such years I lived and 
worked with Mr. Brome; who, partly, I 
think, because he had come late to his 
political bearings, and partly because 
the Tories and Jacobites had a news- 
writer in the notorious Mr. Dyer—to 
whose letters Mr. Dryden, it was said, 
would sometimes, contribute, —remained 
steadfast in his Whig opinions; and did no 
little in the country parts to lessen the stir 
which the Nonjurors’ complaints created. 
I saw much of him and little of others ; 
and being honestly busy and honourably 
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employed—not that my style made any 
noise in the coffee-houses, which was 
scarcely to be expected, since it passed 
for Mr. Brome’s—I began to regard my 
life before I came to London as an 
‘ugly dream. Yet it had left me with 
two proclivities which are not common 
at the age which I had then reached ; 
the one a love of solitude and a retired 
life, which, a matter of necessity at 
first, grew by-and-bye into a habit; the 
other an averseness from women that 
amounted almost to a fear of them. 
Mr. Brome, who was a confirmed bache- 
lor, did nothing to alter my views on either 
point, or to reconcile me to the world; 
and as my life was passed between my 
attic in Bride Lane and his apartment in 
Fleet. Street, where he had a tolerable 
library, few were better acquainted with 
public affairs, or had less experience of 
private, than I ; or knew more intimately 
the order of the signs and the aspect of 
the houses between the Fleet Prison and 
St. Dunstan’s Church. 

Partly out of fear, and partly out ot 
2 desire to be done with my former 
life, I made myself known to no one in 
Hertfordshire ; but, some five years after 
my arrival in London, having a sud- 
den craving to see my mother, I walked 
down one Sunday to Epping. There, 
making cautious enquiries of the Bishop 

- Stortford carrier, I heard of her death, 
and on the return journey burst once into 
a great fit of weeping at the thought of 
some kind word or other she had spoken 
to me on a remembered occasion. But 
with this tribute to nature I dismissed my 
family, and even that good friend, from’ 
my mind; going back to my lodging with 
a contentment which this glimpse of my 
former life wondrously augmented. 

Of Mr. D—— or of the wicked woman 
who had deceived me I was not likely to 
hear; but there was one, and he the only 
stranger who anée Londinium had shown 
me kindness, whose name my pen was 
frequently called on to transcribe, and 
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whose fame was even in those days in all 
men's mouths. With a thrill of pleasure 
I heard that my Lord Shrewsbury had 
been one of the seven who signed the 
famous invitation: then that the King had 
named him one of the two Secretaries of 
State ; and again, after two years, during 
which his doings filled more and more of 
the public ear—so that he stood for the 
government—that he had suddenly and 
mysteriously resigned all his offices and 
retired into the country. Later still, in the 
same year, in the sad days which followed 
the defeat of Beachy Head, when a 
French Fleet sailed the Channel, and in 
the King’s absence the most confident 
quailed, I heard that he had ridden post 
to Kensington to place his sword and 
purse at the Queen’s feet ; and, later still, 
1694, when three years of silence had 
obscured his memory, I heard with 
pleasure, and the world with surprise, . 
that he had accepted his o!d office, and 
stood higher than ever in the King’s 
favour. 

The next year Queen Mary died. This, 
as it left only the King’s life between the 
Jacobites and a Restoration, increased as 
well their activity as the precautions of 
the government ; whose most difficult task 
lay in sifting the wheat from the chaff and 
discerning between the fictions of a crowd 
of false witnesses (who thronged the 
Secretary’s office and lived by this new 
trade) and the genuine disclosures of their 
own spies and informers. In the precari- 
ous position in which the government 
stood, ministers dared neglect nothing, 
nor even stand on scruples. In moments 
of alarm, therefore, it was no uncommon 
thing to close the gates and prosecute a 
house to house search for Jacobites ; the 
most notorious being seized and the ad- 
dresses of the less dangerous taken. One 
of these searches which surprised the city 
in the month of December, ’95, had for 
me results so important that I may make 
it the beginning of a consecutive narrative. 

I happened to be sitting in my attic 


In the doorway appeared three or four faces. 
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that evening over a little coal fire, putting 
into shape some Whig reflections on the 
Coinage Bill; our newsletter tending 
more and more to take the form of a 
pamphlet. A frugal supper, long post- 
poned, stood at my elbow, and the first I 
knew of the search that was afoot, a man 
without warning opened my door, which 
was on the latch, and thrust in his head. 

Naturally I rose in alarm; and we 
‘stared at one another by the light of my 
one candle. Only the intruder’s head 
and ‘shoulders were in the room, but I 
could see that he wore bands and a cas- 
sock, and a great bird’s-nest wig, which 
overhung a beak-like nose and bright 
» eyes. 

“Sir,” said he after a moment’s pause, 
during which the eyes leaving me glittered 
to every part of the room, “I see you are 
alone, and have a very handy curtain 
there.” 

I gasped, but to so strange an exordium 
had nothing to say. The stranger nodded 
at that as if satisfied, and slowly edging 
his body into the room, disclosed to my 
sight the tallest and most uncouth figure 
imaginable. A long face ending in a taper- 
ing chin added much to the grotesque 
ugliness of his aspect ; in spite of which 
his features wore a smirk of importance, 
and though he breathed quickly, like a 
man pressed and in haste, it was im- 
possible not to see that he was master of 
himself. 

And of me; for when I went to ask 
him his meaning, he shot out his great 
under-lip at me, and showed me the long 
barrel of a horse-pistol that he carried 
under his cassock. I recoiled. 

“Good sir,” he said, with an ugly grin, 
“*tis an argument I thought would have 
weight with you. To be short, I have 
to ask your hospitality. There is a search 
for Jacobites; at any moment the mes- 
sengers may be here. I live opposite to 
you and am a Nonjuring clergyman liable 
to suspicion; you are a friend to Mr. 
Timothy Brome, who is known to stand 
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well with the government. I propose 
therefore to hide behind the curtain of your 
bed. Your room will not be searched, 
nor shall I be found if you play your part. 
If you fail to play it—then I shall be 
taken ; but you, my dear friend, will not 
see it.” 

He said the last words with another of 
his hideous grins, and tapped the barrel of 
his pistol with so much meaning that I felt 
the blood leave my cheeks. He took this 
for a proof of his prowess ; and nodding, 
as well content, he stood a moment in the 
middle of the floor, and listened with the 
tail of his eye on me. 

He had no reason to watch me, how- 
ever, forI was unarmed and cowed; nor 
had we stood many seconds before a 
noise of voices and weapons with the 
trampling of feet broke out on the stairs, 
and at once confirmed his story and 
proved the urgency of his need. Ap- 
parently he was aware of the course things 
would take and that the constables and 
messengers would first search the lower 
floors ; for, instead of betaking himself 
forthwith to his place of hiding—as 
seemed natural, —he looked cunningly 
round the chamber, and bade me sit 
down to my papers. ‘‘ Do you say at 
once that you are Mr. Brome’s writer,” 
he continued with an oath, “and mark 
me well, my man: betray me by a word 
or sign, and I strew your brains on the 
floor!” 

After that threat, and though he went 
then, and hid his hateful face—which 
already filled me with fear and repug- 
nance beyond words—behind the curtain, 
where between bed and wall there was a 
slender space, I had much ado to keep 
my seat and my self-control. In the 
silence which filled the room I could 
hear his breathing ; and I felt sure that 
the searchers must hear it also when they 
entered. Assured that the Sancrofts and 
Kens, and the honest but misguided folk 
who followed them, did not carry pistols, 
I gave no credit to his statement that he 
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was a Nonjuring parson ; but deemed him 
some desperate highwayman or plotter, 
whose presence in my room, should he 
be discovered and should I by good-luck 
escape his malice, would land me at the 
best in Bridewell or the Marshalsea. By- 
and-bye the candle-wick grew long, and 
terrified at the 
prospect of 
being left in 
the dark with 
him, I went to 
snuff it. With 
a savage word 
he whispered 
me to let it be; 
after which I 
had no choice 
but to sit in 
fear and semi- 


darkness, lis- 
tening to the 
banging of 


doors below, 
and the alter- 
nate rising 
and falling of 
voices, as the 
search party en- 
tered or issued 
from the suc- 
cessive rooms. 

In my cham- 
ber with its 
four white- 
washed walls 
and few sticks 
of furniture 
there was only 
one place 
where a man 
could stand and be unseen ; and that was 
behind the curtain. There, I thought, 
the most heedless messenger must search ; 
and as I listened to the steps ascending 
the last flight I was in an agony. I foresaw 
the moment when the constable would 
carelessly and perfunctorily draw the 
curtain—and then the flash, the report, 
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the cry, the mad struggle up and down 
the room, which would follow. 

So strong was this impression, that, 
though I had been waiting minutes when 
the summons came and a hand struck my 
door, I could not at once find voice to 
speak. The latch was up and the door 
half open 
when I cried 
“Enter!” and _ 
rose. 

In the door- 
way appeared 
three or four 
faces, a couple 
of lanthorns, 
held high, and 
a gleam of 
pikeheads. 
“Richard 
Price, servant 
to Mr. Brome, 
the news- 
writer,” cried 
one of the visi- 
tors, reading in 
a sonorous 
voice from a 
paper. 

“Well affect- 
ed,” answered 
a second— evi- 
dently the per- 
son in com- 
mand. “Brome 
is a good man. 
I know him. 
No one hidden 
here ?” 

“No!” I said, 
; with a loudness 
and boldness that surprised me. 

“No lodger, my man?” 

“None!” 

“ Right!” he answered. ‘ Good-night, 
and God save King William !” 

“ Amen !” quoth I ; and then, and not 
before, my knees began to shake. 

However, it no longer mattered, for 
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before I could believe that the danger 
was over they were gone and had closed 
the door; and I caught a sniggering laugh 
behind the curtain. Still, they had gone 
no farther than the stairs; I heard them 
knock on the opposite door and troop 
in there, and I caught the tones of a 
woman’s voice, young and fresh, answer- 
ing them. But in a minute they came 
out again, apparently satisfied, and 
crowded downstairs; whereon the man 
behind the curtain laughed again, and 
swaggering out, Bobadil-like, shook his 
fist with furious gestures after them. 

“Damn your King William, and you 
too!” he cried in ferocious. triumph. 
“One of these days God will squeeze him 
like the rotten orange he is; and if God 
will not, I will! I, Robert Ferguson ! 
Trot, for the set of pudding-headed 
blind-eyed moles that you are! Call 
yourselves constables! Bah! But as for 
you, my friend,” he continued, turning 
to me and throwing his pistol with a 
crash on the table, “you have more 
spunk than I thought you had, and spoke 
up like a gentleman of mettle. There is 
my hand on it!” 

My throat was so dry that I could not 
speak, but I gave him my hand. 

He gripped it and threw it from him 
with a boastful gesture, and stalking to 
the farther side of the room and back 
again, “There!” cried he. ‘Now you 
can say that you have touched hands with 
Ferguson, the famous Ferguson, the Fer- 
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guson on whose head a thousand guineas 
have been set! Ferguson the Kingmaker, 
who defied three Kings and made three 
Kings and will yet make a fourth! Fire 
and furies ! do a set of boozing tipstaves 
think to take the man who outwitted 
Jeffreys and slipped through Kirke’s 
lambs ?” 

Hearing who he was, I stared at him 
in astonishment ; but in astonishment 
largely leavened with fear and _ hatred ; 
for I knew the reputation he enjoyed, 
and both what he had done, and of 
what he was suspected. That in all his 
adventures and intrigues he had borne a 
charmed life; that where Sidney and 
Russell, Argyle and Monmouth, Rum- 
bold and Ayloffe, had suffered on the 
scaffold, he had escaped scot-free, was 
one thing and certain; but that men 
accounted for this in. strange ways was 
another scarcely less assured. While his 
friends maintained that he owed his im- 
munity to a singular skill in disguise, his 
enemies, and men who were only so far 
his enemies as they were the enemies of 
all that was most base in human nature, 
asserted that this had little to do with it, 
but went so far as to say that in all his 
plots, with Russell and with Monmouth, 
with Argyle and with Ayloffe, he had 
played booty, and played the traitor: 
and tempting men, and inviting men to 
the gibbet, had taken good care to go 
one step farther—and by betraying them 
to secure his own neck from peril! 
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BY BENNETT COLL, 
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jOU have now, my dear child, 
arrived at chapter twenty- 
three of the learned Blair’s 
Preceptor. 
you are well versed in the origin of 
the English nation and its past history. 
For the rest, you have learned what is 
necessary of agriculture, metallurgy, ar- 
chitecture, government and laws, the art 
of clothing, and, above all, the degrees of 
aristocracy and gentlehood. Repeat to 


I take it that_ 
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me what other branches of education you 
have received.” 

“Dear mamma, to your careful and 
ever patient instruction I owe a know- 
ledge of astronomy (with Kepler, his laws), 
morals and religion, the science of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, vegetable and animated 
nature, chemistry, mathematics, optics and 
meteorology. Mythology you bid me re- 
serve for later years.” 


“Tis well answered. Therefore, Phil- 
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‘*T have them all by rote, madam.’’ 
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ippa, your reward shall lie in a know- 
ledge of that science of heraldry, without 
which no gentlewoman’s education can 
possibly be complete.” 

“Will you pardon me, madam, if I 
confess that curiosity impelled me to peep 
into a page or so of that most ravishing 
subject ?” oa 

“ At all times, Philippa, curiosity is a 
bane of our sex; calling for discipline 
and correction. I will ask you to retire 
‘this evening after our dish of tea; that is, 
two lreurs before your usual time.” 

“T am sufficiently rebuked, madam, by 
your anger. Punishment is naught by 
contrast.” 

“Nay, do not weep, my daughter. 

Rather let me examine you in respect to 
other matters. Your tambour-frame and 
spinning-wheel are sufficiently used. Re- 
Hate to me the chief contents of your still- 
‘rogm.” 
. .. First, madam, such simples—balsams, 
electuaries and extracts, conserves, decoc- 
tions, collyria, confections—as are set 
forth in Doctor Buchan’s Domestic Medi- 
cine. Next, wines of cowslip, elderberry, 
raisin, ginger, and others. After these, 
such roots as comfrey, broom, gen- 
tian ae 

“So far will serve. Further, forget not 
the duties of pickling, candying, and stor- 
age of herbs. I trust your daily devo- 
tional exercises are not omitted ?” 

“No, madam.” 

“Nor the committing to memory of 
those principles of conduct which dis- 
tinguish the true gentlewoman from her 
counterfeit ?” 

“T have them all by rote, madam.” 

“T will now have you perform the cere- 
mony of introduction. You are seated, 
remember; your fan lies ready to your left 
hand. Now! ‘Philippa, I present to you 
Mr. Reginald Vansittart.’ That 
is much better. The courtesy is still 
somewhat stiff, but it may pass. Now for 
a gentleman of advanced years, and of 
noble dignity. ‘I have the honour to 
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present to your Grace my daughter Phil- 
ippa.’ So! We will take the 
Minuet de la Cour this afternoon. You 
are dismissed.” : 

“T must not forget, dear mamma, to 
acknowledge with gratitude your ever care- 
ful superintendence of my studies. I trust 
you may be able to report well of me to 
my honoured father.” 

“Yes, child. He would have thee goo:] 
and happy, and a credit to his house and 
name. Fare thee well.” 


_ MODERN. 

‘* What have you got there, old lady ?” 

“Only a novel by the new realist, 
George——” 

“Put it away this instant! Why, I shall 
have you reading the Sorrows of Barabbas 
next, and that I really could not allow.” 

“ But, Cordelia, what am I to read? I 
do think your own mother is old enough 
to——” 

“Not to choose for herself. No. You 
may read the Young Woman's Companion 
or Female Instructor, which is, I believe, 
admirably adapted for your age. And I 
don’t forbid the Family Fireside, or any- 
thing in that way ; but realism is a science 
restricted to a favoured few.” 

“Qh, dear me! You have never been 
the same girl since you went to that 
wretched Girton. What with your latch- 
key, and your smoking-room, and your 
private friends of both sexes, and your 
bicycle, and—oh !—that very unbecom- 
ing costume, the house is simply turned 
topsy-turvy. Your poor father spends all 
his spare time at the club, and says 
(truthfully enough) that there certainly is 
no place like home—at least, he hopes 
so.” 

“Have you done? Heaven knows I’ve 
had trouble enough in bringing you up 
properly. You don’t seem to understand 
that girls have their rights and privileges. 
Nowadays, we know a lot better how to 
manage things than our grandmothers did. 
By-the-bye, you may just run through my 
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wardrobe and make a list of what requires 
renewing.” 

“Very well, Cordelia.” 

“T don’t know that there’s anything 
else pressing. I’ve a good deal on my 
hands at present ; but you’re not good at 
things which interest me. Otherwise, you 
should give me a leg up.” 

“Oh! What a very improper phrase ! 
My dear Cordelia—really !” 

“What's the matter now? You should 
just hear the girls at the ‘Pi.’ They'd 
open your innocent old eyes, I’ll take my 
davy. . . . Is there anything else, I 
wonder? ‘To-morrow, tennis; Wednes- 
day, billiard match with Tom Brett ; 
Thursday, golf all day ; Friday, I start for 
the moors. Just look up my gun-case 
and cartridges. And that’s all, I think. 
Oh—my salmon-rod, of course, and the 
fly-book.” 

“Won't you want the — the other 
things ?” 

“No; Harry Prout has everything else.” 


“You're going to stay at Mr. Prout’s? 
Why—he’s a young bachelor!” 

“Of course he is. D’you think I 
should ever dream of staying with his 
dad ?” 

“Well; I can’t understand such things.” 

“You're not expected to. Ah! now I 
remember. I’m having a few fellows to 
dinner to-night. Seven sharp. Covers 
for eight. The ordinary menu will do. 
And now I’m off.” 

“Off? Where?” 

“JT shall just run the bike down to the 
‘Pi’ for my morning’s nip, take up Tricksy 
and Violet, and rattle away to Freming- 
ton’s diggings. He’s got a sweepstakes 
on for the Leger. Run next week, you 
know. I’ve been rather badly hit up 
to now; but I think I shall pull this 
off.” 

“TY wish you’d think more of your 
father’s ledger, and how much——” 

“ Ah, that’s 4’s look out. Ta, ta, and 
keen good.” 
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THE MYSTERY OF MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING. 


BY FRED MILLER. 


WITH SIX ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE piping times of peace are usually 
considered those most in harmony 

with the arts which minister to our ease 
and leisure. Loud-voiced War, with her 
flaring garments, so emphatically occupies 
the stage, that an audience has no eyes for 
her retiring, peaceful sisters huddled in the 
wings. Yet we owe the most beautiful 
method of engraving, of which I am 
going to give a brief account, to two men 
who were soldiers first and artists only in 
their quieter moments. As Horace Wal- 
pole puts it, “It is a trite observation that 


gunpowder was discovered by a monk, and 
printing by a soldier. It is an additional 
honour to the latter profession to have in- 
vented mezzotinto.” 

The story of the discovery of mezzotinto 
is a pretty one. Prince Rupert, “called 
also Prince Robert and Prince older, 
from riding roughshod over us,” as Car- 
lyle reminds us, was the third son of the 
Elector Palatine of the Rhine and Prin- 
cess Elizabeth of England, and was born 
at Prague in 1619. He was, therefore 
nephew to Charles I., in whose encounters 
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with the Roundheads the Prince took an 
active part. It was during these momen- 
tous and troubled times that, being out 
early one morning, he observed a soldier 
employed in cleaning his musket from 
rust which the night dews occasioned, 
and, on examining it, perceived something 
like a figure corroded on the barrel. This 
familiar circumstance set him wondering 
whether what he had seen produced by ac- 
cident could 
not be de- 
veloped and 
turned to ac- 
count by de- 
sign. The 
result of his 
musings and 
experiments 
was the , dis- 
covery of a 
method of 
engraving to 
which an 
Italian term 
mezzotinto 
(middle - tint) 
was given. 
This story is 
now discredi- 
ted, the dis- 
coverer of 
the process 
having been 
Lieut.-Col. de 
Siegen, an 
officer in the 
service of the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, 
who was born in Holland in 1609, and 
died in military service in 1680, and who 
communicated his discovery to Prince 
Rupert. My impression is that the story 
about the goldier and the rusty musket 
contains an element of truth, for mezzo- 
tint is so dissimilar from other engraving 
processes that it must be looked upon in 
the light of a discovery, and not as a de- 
velopment of an already existing process. 
Line engraving, etching, and woodcutting, 
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which were the three forms of engraving 
then known, in no way suggest mezzotint, 
as we shall presently see; and, therefore, 
the rust on a gun-barrel might well have 
given the hint. This is Walpole’s account 
in his Anecdotes : ‘‘ The Prince, looking at 
a sentinel scraping and cleaning his fusil, 
rusted by the night dew, was struck with 
something like a. figure eaten into the 
barrel, with innumerable little holes close 
together like 
friezed work 
on geld or 
silver, part of 
which the 
fellow had 
scraped away. 
Communicat- 
ing his idea 
to Wallerant 
Vaillant, a 
painter whom 
he maintain- 
ed, they made 
several  ex- 
periments, 
and at last in- 
vented a Steel 
roller, cut 
with tools to 
make teeth 
like a file or 
rasp, with 
projecting 
points, which 
effectually 
produced the 
black grounds ; those being scraped away 
and diminished at pleasure, left the grada- 
tions of light.” This happened after 
Charles I.’s catastrophe, while Rupert was 
in retirement at Brussels. 

Siegen’s first plate, a portrait of Amelia 
Elizabeth, wife of his patron, dates from 
1642, and can be seen with his other 
plates in the print-room of the British 
Museum. Prince Rupert is certainly to 
be credited with having introduced mezzo- 
tint into England. 


‘*Beata Beatrix.’’ After Rossetti. 
(Engraved by Fred Miller. Published by Robert Dunthorne.) 
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John Evelyn, the contemporary diarist 
with Pepys, was the first to write about 
this new art. In his Scudptura, for 
which Prince Rupertengraved a Saracen’s 
head in mezzotint, known as the “little 
executioner ” (the Prince having engraved 
a large plate 24 ins. by 18 ins., of a similar 
subject and known as the “large execu- 
tioner ”), as an illustration, he says :—“ It 
would appear a paradox to discourse 
to you of a graving without a graver, 
burin, point, or aquafortis ; and yet this 
is performed without the assistance of 
either; that what gives our most perite 
and dexterous artists the greatest trouble, 
and is longest finishing (for such are 
the patches and deepest shadows in 
plates), should be here the least con- 
siderable, and the most expeditious ; 
that, on the contrary, the lights should in 
this be the most laborious, and yet per- 
formed with the greatest facility.” The 
meaning of this will be clearer when I 
have described the process—which I 
will do forthwith. A perfectly flat and 
polished plate of copper or soft steel is 
rocked all over with a tool resembling a 
wide flat chisel, except that on the under- 
side it is finely grooved with V-shaped 
grooves. By facing back the upper-side, 
as we do in the case of a chisel, you 
bring these V ridges up as a series of 
teeth which plough up the metal as the 
rocking tool is swung from side to side, 
at the same time travelling over the plate. 
The rocking tool is constantly sharpened 
(being given a circular instead of a square 
end), and is held upright with the handle 
resting against the palm of the hand. 
The rocking is done in rows, the width, 
or nearly so, of the tool, the rows just 
meeting, and the plate has to be gone 
over some sixty, seventy, or even eighty 
times, each “‘way” being at a slightly 
different angle or direction, which is 
regulated by a circular scale divided into 
degrees. The rocking of a plate, thcre- 
fore, takes some days to accomplish, and 
is a most laborious undertaking. Prince 
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Rupert “laid his ground,” as this recking 
is termed, with a roller, a method soon 
discarded owing to its uncertainty. 
Abraham Blooteling is credited with 


_ having first laid his grounds with the 


chisel I have just described. 

The ground, when laid, resembles a 
velvet pile, for the surface of the plate is 
so ploughed or roughened up as to 
present an uniform surface of burr, 
which, if inked over and printed from, 
yields a deep velvety black, “that which 
gives,” as Evelyn says, “our artists the 
greatest trouble,” for in line engraving the 
blacks and darks are given by lines taken 
out more or less deep and placed close 
together. The design is now drawn upon 
or transferred to. the rocked surface, and 
the engraver begins to scrape away this 
burr. according as he requires to get 
lights in his plate, for the more the burr 
is scraped away the less tooth there is 
for the ink to catch into, and therefore 
the lighter will be the impression yielded 
by those parts scraped down. Where a 
pure light is required the burr must be 
wholly removed and the part burnished, 
so that when the plate is inked and wiped 
such burnished spaces wipe clean, and 
hence do not print. 

We see, therefore, that mezzotint is an 
opposite method to other forms of metal 
engraving, for you have your black given 
you to start with, and you have to scrape 
away your lights; in line engraving your 
plate is your white surface, and you have 
to cut or eat away all your tones. I say 
netal engraving, because in wood engrav- 
ing the surface of your block is your black, 
and the engraver cuts away all the whites, 
a fact I shall try to make clearer when 
I come to the question of copperplate 
printing. 

In ordinary letterpress printing, that 
which gives us the impression is in relief, . 
and by passing inked rollers over the sur- 
face and squeezing down a sheet of paper 
we geta reversed impression. This applies 
to the “cuts” or illustrations as well as 
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type, for if we ink over a flat block and 
place a piece of paper upon it with any- 
thing like pressure we get a black impres- 
sion the size and shape of the surface of 
the block. But if we cut away any portion 
of this block or take lines out of it, such 
lines or spaces, not receiving any ink, will 
come out white in the midst of black, and 
this makes good what I have just said, 
that a wood engraver takes out whites, 
the surface of the block giving him his 
black. 

But all kinds of engraving on metal 
require a much more elaborate method of 
printing, and a quite different press. Take 
an ordinary visiting-card, which is a simple 
form of line engraving. The printer has 
to fill all the lines with a thick oily ink, 
and then carefully wipe off all the ink on 
the surface of the plate, and finally polish 
it with the palm of his hand and a little 
fine whitening. The plate is then laid upon 
a bed of steel, the card, which is in a limp 
moistened state, is placed upon the plate, 
thicknesses of blanket are then put over 
the card and the whole passed between 
steel rollers under great pressure, which 
drives the card into the engraved lines and 
sucks out the ink. What we really get if 
we examine the surface carefully is a cast 
of the plate upon our paper, and the 
beauty of all engravings depends upon 
this surface, which the pressure of the 
plate upon the paper gives it, being kept 
in its virgin state. 

Wecan spoil a print ina moment by rub- 
hing our thumb-nail over it, which crushes 
down the surface and irretrievably damages 
it. I take the visiting-card as a familiar 
instance of copperplate printing, but it 1s 
readily understood that the printing of an 
elaborate engraving requires hand skill and 
judgment, for a printer can ruin the best 
plate that was ever engraved. Anamateur 
printer would, in cleaning the surface of 
his plate, be liable to rub the ink out of 
the work. The art in printing 1s to bring 
out all the work that there 1s in the plate, 
from the most delicate tones to the richest 


_eagerly sought after. 
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darks, and yet give brilliancy by wiping 
the lights clean. 

An engraved plate wears by the print- 
ing, and hence early impressions are 
In popular plates | 
a most reprehensible custom has been 
adopted of having the plate, when it is 
worn, retouched, often by another engraver 
than the author of the plate. In some 
cases so little of the original work is left 
that it is quite a libel on the first engraver 
to give his name to these reworked im- 
pressions. 

Mezzotinting flourished in the last 
century, and was brought to its highest 
state of perfection in reproducing the 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, 
and their contemporaries. The names of 
J. R. Smith, Val Green, Doughty, Ward, 
and many others come to one’s mind, for 
they produced magnificent plates, good 
impressions of which are now exceedingly 
valuable, thirty guineas for a proof being 
no uncommon price. Those who have 
access to the print room at the British 
Museum can see the finest collection in 
the world of prints of all kinds, particularly 
of mezzotints, for this style of engraving 
flourished on English soil, and the best 
plates ever scraped are the work of Eng- 
lishmen—Faber, McArdel, and Earlom, 
to mention three of the earlier men. 
Of all methods of engraving, mezzotint 
1s most akin to painting, for the most 
subtle tones can be rendered by it, and 
both brilliancy and depth obtained by 
judicious scraping. Mezzotints were 
always done on copper until the early part 
of this century, when an engraver, Thos. 
Lupton, tried soft steel in order to make a 
plate yield a larger number of copies than 
could be got from a copper plate ; but 
since the discovery of steel-facing, by 
means of a battery, which deposits a very 
thin film of steel uniformly over the en- 
graved surface (like silver in electro- 
plating), the copper wears better and gives 
a far larger number of good impressions 
than would otherwise be the case. This 


‘*Pan and Psyche.’’ After Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart. 
(Engraved by Charles Campbell, Published by Robert Dunthorne.) 
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steel-facing in no particular alters the 
quality of the plate. 

I hope I shall be excused in referring 
_ to my own experiences as a mezzotint en- 
graver, but I do so that I may say a few 
words about a man to whom I was greatly 
indebted—the engraver of “Pan and 
Psyche,” reproduced by permission of Mr. 
Dunthorne. I first took up etching now 
some ten years since, acquiring the 
technique from Hamerton’s Handbook. 
As I did very. little original work, but 
started reproducing pictures in this 
medium, I soon found that I could not 
get the quality of the painting by biting 
in a series of lines of varying depths. I 
saw in the office of an architect acquaint- 
ance a plate of the “Birth of Venus” 
scraped by a Charles Campbell, after 
Burne-Jones’ picture, which had a quality 
about it that I saw in no other method of 
engraving. There was a softness, a depth, 
a variety of tone and a delicacy of work- 
manship which captivated me, and I 
sought an introduction to the engraver, 
which was given me. Campbell was 
living at Sevenoaks, and, having ascer- 
tained when it would be convenient for 
him to see me, I went down one Saturday 
afternoon early in the year (this was in 
1886). I felt very diffident about thrust- 
ing myself upon a stranger in this way, 
and when I knocked at the door I 
remember I almost wished that I hadn’t 
come. A delicate, fair man, about 32, 
wearing spectacles, came to the door and 
asked me in, but his manner appeared 
somewhat cold and impersonal, and even 
his voice lacked, I thought, a reassuring 
timbre. 

Such was my first meeting with Charles 
Campbell, and after I got inside the 
studio and stood near by his engraving- 
table and furtively watched him scraping 
a large plate of “The Annunciation,” 
also after Burne-Jones, I felt so ill at ease 
as to wish the interview ended. It is 
difficult to talk to a stranger when he is 
busy at his work, and it was not until a 
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handsome woman came into the studio 
as the light was waning, bringing tea with 
her, that the chill I experienced, owing, I . 


Suspect, wholly to my self-consciousness, 


gave way. Instead of my leaving soon 
after, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell—for the 
bearer of the tea-things was the artists’ 
wife—asked me to stay to dinner, and 
finally, when Campbell saw me off by 
train, he invited, even urged me, to come 
down the following Saturday and stay for 
a while as a guest in his house, and learn 
to rock and scrape a plate under his 
direction. It seemed so munificent an 
offer that I was loth to accept it, but as 
the train moved out of the station Camp- 
bell spoke in a way that decided me to 
accept this unique chance of learning the 
mysterious art, for I found no clue to the 
process by the most diligent examination 
of mezzotint engravings. I went down 
the following Saturday with a small bag- 
ful of habiliments, and spent the after- 
noon watching Campbell at work on his 
large plate, which was to be his magnum 
opus, and which he was sticking very close 
to in order to get tt finished by May. 

’ That day’s work was the last Campbell 
ever did. 

After dinner we went for a long walk 
through Knowle Park by moonlight, and 
the next day my host stayed in bed until 
the mid-day meal, complaining that the 
walk had been too much for him. I 
stayed for a week, and during that time 
rocked and scraped a small landscape 
under Campbell’s direction, but he him- 
self said he would take a rest from his 
own work, though he came down at in- 
‘ervals to direct my efforts. This was all 
the tuition I ever had in mezzotinting. 
My intercourse with the engraver during 
that time was free and _ unrestrained, 
and I was allowed to see what manner 
of man Campbell was, but as he did 
not appear to get better he decided 
to try a change at the sea; so I left, 
though he pressed me to stay longer. 
He had, I believe, been brought up 


‘*A Bacchante.’’ After Reynolds. 
(Engraved by Fred Miller. Published by Robert Dunthorne.) 
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to his father’s calling of surveyor, but, 
finding the work uncongenial, had finally 
decided to take up painting, and to that 
end had gone to Oxford to study under 
Ruskin in the Slade school there. He 
told me that reading Ruskin for the first 
time was like letting sunlight into a 
darkened room, and I gathered from 
scraps of talk that Campbell had been 
trammelled in his youth by some narrow, 
gloomy sectarianism, which, while it held 
sway over him, kept all his natural forces 
in check, and his first acquaintance with 
Ruskin’s writings had revealed to him a 
world which he had been taught it was his 
duty to shut his eyes to. 

I fancy that Campbell had passed 
through a period of great anxiety and 
known that ‘eternal want of pence” 
which is the sore trial of artists’ lives, 
and that he had taken up mezzotinting 
to assure himself a livelihood, especially 
when he had married, some three years 
or so before I knew him. 

The saddest thing remains to be told. 
Some three or four weeks later Mrs. Camp- 
bell wrote asking me to come down and 
see the master. I found him the colour of 
newly-hewn marble lying back in a chair 
before the fire as helpless as a child, lost 
to all that had so recently occupied his 
energy, and stone deaf! I shall never 
forget the sensation of having to write 
on slips of paper my trivial remarks, and 
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pass them to him to read. As I listened 
to his “silent” voice, his mind was en- 
tirely occupied in the past; he made no 
reference to his work or the plate he had 
kept all too close at. I went down into the 
cold studio, unused since I left, and waxed 
over the plate he had been working at on 
that memorable day (for being on steel it 
was liable to rust if unprotected), and to 
this day it remains as Campbell left it on 
that second Saturday afternoon I went 
down to see him. 

Three weeks later he was dead, a 
victim to hard work and close applica- 
tion which had brought on pernicious 
anzmia. 

At his sale I bought some of his tools 
and scrapers, and a very ingenious engrav- 
ing-table which he designed and had made, 
and which I have used ever since. 

His widow, with her two young children, 
went to Australia, where she died some 
year or two after. 

Campbell’s plates are “The Birth of 
Venus,” “ Pan and Psyche,” Portrait of 
Watts after the painter’s own picture, and 
the unfinished plate, all published by Mr. 
Dunthorne, of the Rembrandt Head, 
Vigo Street, by whose permission four of 
the plates accompanying this article are 
reproduced. 

Messrs. H. Graves & Co., of Pall Mall, 
have kindly allowed me to reproduce 
“Imogen,” which I engraved for them. 
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LL day long the cashier 
at Merchiston and 
Gore’s had been 
busy, and when at 
a quarter to six he 
wiped his pen upon 
the inside of his office 

coat it was with the consciousness that he 
could enter upon his holidays with an easy 
mind. Absolutely nothing remained to be 
done. When Mr. Marsh was ready to leave 
the other clerks descended from their 
stools to wish him good-bye, although 
there was not one of them that had any 
real claim to hisacquaintance. They had 
worked, some of them for half a lifetime, 
in the same room with him, that was all. 
Most of the older clerks, at some time or 
other, had tried to establish more intimate 
relations, but never with any success, 
“ Because there is absolutely nothing in 
him to know,” they would exclaim after a 
failure. ‘The cashier, they said, was just 
a cheap double-entry engine, capable of 
running up and down the columns of a 
ledger and of nothing in the world be- 
side. They affected to wonder at his 
ability to walk home. In the advent of 
holidays, to such a man there was an 
element of tragedy. A whole fortnight 
must elapse before his machinery could be 
re-started. 

“He won’t sleep all the time, will he?” 
whispered a junior, and indeed it was not 
easy in any other way to account for the 
disposal of his time. It was understood 
that he was not going out of town. 

“Well, good-bye, Marsh, it won’t be 
long before we see you back again,” said 
the manager optimistically. When the 


door closed behind the holiday-maker 
there was a general sigh of relief. 

“T wonder now,” said the manager, 
“what makes Marsh so keen always on 
taking the first fortnight in May?” 

Meanwhile the object of all this pity 
was directing his steps towards a neigh- 
bouring tea-shop. “I'll have jam to- 
night, Mary,” he said to the little waitress. 
The girl was back in a minute arranging 
a pot of tea,a large scone and butter, and 
a saucer of jam on the table in front of 
him. The proprietress corrected her 
dispositions. 

“T hope, Mr. Marsh, they look after you 
properly,” she said, when there had been 
given to the arrangements the right 
appetising touch. 

“Thank you, Miss Coulter, I think they 
know my tastes pretty well” 

“They ought to by this time, I am sure. 
I am afraid we shan’t be seeing so much 
of you during the next month?” 

“ For a week or two I shall be pretty 
busy,” said the cashier. ‘ After the next 
fortnight I shall take things more easily,” 
he added, thinking of his return to work. 

“T used your ticket for the Evangelical 
Alliance Meeting,” the proprietress said 
when her customer had got under way. 
“T took Mary, here. It was a great treat 
for her. We saw you come upon the 
platform, you took a seat just to the 
Chairman’s left.” 

Mr. Marsh nodded. ‘‘I was the third 
from the chair. The two between the 
Earl and myself were Dr. Silas Longmore 
and the Rev. Jasper Wright. A grand 
speech the Earl’s, didn’t you think ? ” 


Miss Coulter pursed up her lips. “It 
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was too long,” she said. “If it had been 
a quarter of an hour shorter we might per- 
haps have heard you.” 

“T shouldn’t have spoken in any case. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t speak at all 
now—at night.” 

A cloud had settled on the woman's 
face, but it passed at the qualification. 

* “You must let me know some day 
when you are speaking ; I dare say I could 
Manage to run up.” 
Mr. Marsh turned the subject —rather 
abruptly. The claims of business shortly 
afterwards called Miss Coulter back to the 
counter, but her eyes kept straying to the 
little table and the large, shaggy-headed 
man. She was a queer bundle of enthu- 
‘siasms, this soft-spoken, eager-eyed little 
woman. Her day-dreams were of the 
mission-field, and her regrets that there 
was no one in her own circle with whom 
she could discuss them. It was an event 
to meet a fellow-private in the army in 
which she had enlisted. Was it strange 
that she should worship this customer 
_who seemed to be leading the van? 
Her first acquaintance with Mr. Marsh 
had been under circumstances certainly 
not calculated to minimise his importance. 
The occasion was a monster gathering 
when several religious sects not accus- 
tomed to fraternise had combined in fur- 
therance of a semi-political end. The 
mutual politeness of the speakers was a 
thing pleasant to see. As minister after 
“minister arose and protested that he had 
-no objection to the continued existence of 
the minister next to him, public enthusiasm 
at their magnanimity was raised to a high 
pitch. ‘A colonial bishop filled the chair, 
and discharged its duties admirably, in 
spite of a tendency his eyes showed to 
‘wander from the speakers and fasten upon 
a large-headed man who stood in the 
middle gangway. The Chairman’s atten- 
‘tion had. been attracted by the stranger’s 
' head, huge and leonine, with matted. locks 
- (the cashier’s head had grown white with 

younger men stepping over it) that hung 
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down almost like ringlets over his cheeks. 
“TI wonder,” thought the bishop, “ of 
what sect that man isaleader?” That the 
unknown was a minister of commanding 
position in some denomination did not 
seem open to question. Then a happy 
inspiration came. ‘The bishop stood up 
and courteously motioned the stranger to 
a seat beside the chair. Men and women 
clapped and waved handkerchiefs while 


“the cashier was being hauled on to the 


platform, each believing that he was 
thereby showing sympathy with that por- 
tion of the audience (evidently a con 
siderable one) that acknowledged the 
guidance of this man. The day after this 
triumph Mr. Marsh paid his first visit to 
the tea-shop, and Miss Coulter became 
hisslave. Of course the episode was un- 
usual (ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
Mr. Marsh was on the platform to start 


‘with), but the proprietress had often sub- 


sequently seen him at public meetings, 
and the original impression had been only 
strengthened. Mr. Marsh’s waking life 
(his mechanical office duties were dis- 
charged in a state of semi-trance) had 
been devoted to sitting upon religious 
platforms. To the support of evangelical 
chairs he had given his best energies for 
more years than he cared to reckon. 
It was not a career that he had ever se- 
lected consciously. Rather did he drift 
on to platforms in obedience to some irre- 
sistible natural law. He had only to 
show himself in the body of a hall for some 
steward to come up and apologise to him. 
Then he would be conducted by winding 
and mysterious passages to some vestry 
or committee-room, from which he 
would emerge a few minutes later in im- 
mediate attendance upon the Chairman, 
and followed by a whole string of re- 
ligious notables. His step, as he moved 
towards his seat, was confident and 
buoyant. It was a dull house that could 
witness the spectacle without breaking 
into applause. The strange thing is that 
though his position was conceded under 
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a misapprehension, it was always more 
than justified in the event. Few have 
carried the art of public listening so far. 
In his time Mr. Marsh had heard a 
thousand arguments, but there had not 
been one he had failed to follow, or one 
by which he had not been convinced, a 
result rather to be attributed to diligent 
attention than to any unusual powers of 
mind. From the start of a meeting until 
its close he was upon the gui vive. This 
enabled him often to be the first to see 
the point towards which a speaker was 
driving, when he would nod emphatically, 
and continue until it had been reached, 
trotting, as it were, beside the oratorical 
vehicle in the run home. Knowing that 
an ounce of encouragement at the begin- 
ning of a speech is worth a pound later 
on, he never made the common mistake 
of warming gradually. He slapped the 
platform rail delightedly at the opening 
pleasantry ; the introductory sentences 
were punctuated with his “hear, hears.” 
An untried speaker in the first terrible 
five minutes of an Axminster Hall proba- 
tion would cling to Mr. Marsh with the 
tenacious grasp of a drowning man. The 
difficulty was when the speaker had found 
his feet to loose his hold and address 
- someone else. After saying a good thing 
the temptation to turn round and see 
how the enthusiast took it was very strong. 
A whim of the cashier’s had averted many 
a failure. Knowing not a soul in the 
hall it was his humour to sprinkle the 
platform with imaginary friends, to whom, 
from time to time, he would communi- 
cate his delight at the proceedings by ex- 
pressive pantomime. It had happened 
occasionally that the gestures, intended 
for no one in particular, had been appro- 
priated and returned. Thence had sprung 
up an intimacy that time could only 
deepen and mellow. When the friend 
was a one-meeting man, Mr. Marsh went 
away and forgot his existence until the 
corresponding gathering a twelvemonth 
afterwards. Then on stepping on to the 
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platform the whole thing sprang to life 
again. The cashier’s eye sought his 
friend, and found him, ten to one, in the 
old seat. The mutual pleasure at these 
reunions was as genuine as it was inex- 
plicable. With some of these kindred 
souls Mr. Marsh had even exchanged 
words; generally to the effect that the 
speaking might have been improved. 
“Good, but not quite worthy of the 
meeting,” was a favourite judgment. It 
would have surprised Mr. Marsh had any- 
one taxed him with insincerity ; though it 
is not easy to see how the charge could 
have been met. He possessed, it is true, 
a quantity of surface emotion capable of 
running very quickly away, so that a few 
minutes was sufficient to account for a 
complete change of mood; but his ges- 
tures frequently were not truthful at the 
moment when they were made. He in- 
tentionally created the impression that he 
was swept off his feet by the magnificence 
of the oratory, whereas neither then nor 
at any time was he moved by oratory at 
all. This is proved by his behaviour on 
Sundays. He attended, on account of 
its nearness to his lodgings, the Round 
Chapel, Hackney, whose destinies at that 
time were presided over by the most 
eloquent Congregationalist in London, 
and experienced great difficulty in keep- 
ing awake. The real man came to life in 
the hymns. With head thrown back and 
hand waving to some imaginary time (it 
was of set purpose that he began every 
line a half-beat too soon—a recognised 
platform trick) Mr. Marsh sang until he 
could feel the whole congregation lift 
under him. This was his real passion— 
the feeling of en masse, the sense of hun- 
dreds marching shoulder to shoulder 
towards a common goal, and the con- 
sciousness that he was in some degree 
directing them. The cashier lived by 
himself—his work was that of a subordi- 
nate, and this was his recreation. He 
was an enthusiast for enthusiasm. A 
huge gathering affected him like alcohol. 
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His face flushed, his eye glistened, the 
blood seemed to burn and dance in his 
veins. At times his craving for this form 
of excitement was quite painful. To-night 
was not one of them, for though he 
started away from the tea-shop briskly 
enough, his pace slackened as he ap- 
proached his goal. 

He was conscious of a change of feeling 
towards the evening’s programme. He 
pictured the self-complacency of the 
reverend speakers with something like 
aversion. It was a new experience, this 
stumbling at other men’s success. It had 
come, he recollected, when his mind had 
been occupied with something quite 
different—Miss Coulter’s interest in him, 
which must lead her, sooner or later, to 
discover the truth. It occurred to him 
that if this feeling continued his holidays 
would not be a success. His fears on 
this head were dissipated the moment he 
stepped on to Axminster Hall platform. 
The bank of upturned faces affected him 
as heretofore, and if at the beginning of 
the meeting his enthusiasm was a shade 
more consciously artificial than usual, 
the response it evoked reacted upon him, 
and in the end he came away with an 
emotional glow that survived the sub- 
sequent tedious journey home. Mr. 
Marsh let himself in with a latchkey, 
turned up the gas in hiz sitting-room, and 
sat down with some gusto to the meal 
he found laid for him. It was not very 
inviting fare, a remnant of foreign cheddar 
in the beeswax stage (new, it had re- 
sembled soap) and a pint of milk; but 
his tea had been slight, and the public 
man in him still triumphed. He ate 
as though to give an appetite to others. 
After supper he fell to making an ex- 
amination of the room, from the point 
of view of a feminine hero-worshipper. 
There was not very much to fasten upon, 
nearly every object in the room being 
the property of the landlady ; indeed, it 
was quite remarkable that a man should 
have occupied a room so long and im- 
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pressed himself upon it so faintly. A 
pile of missionary magazines and a 
student’s Bible seemed to promise well, 
but on looking at the Bible a second 
time Mr. Marsh noticed that it was 
covered by a thin layer of dust. 

Of his overnight depression there was 
no trace when the cashier awoke the 
following morning. His holidays had 
begun, and he sprang out of bed to 
welcome them with the alacrity of a 
schoolboy. “A fortnight!” “A fort- 
night!” rang in his ears all the while he 
was dressing. The absence of breakfast 
preparations in the sitting-room made 
him rub his hands. “ For the next week 
or two don’t lay breakfast unless I have 
told you the day before,” he said to 
the charwoman who looked after him. 
“Most mornings I shall be attending 
public breakfasts.” 

“Really, now,” said the charwoman, 
encouragingly, the arrangement meeting 
with her cordial approbation. Mr. Marsh 
did not waste more time talking to her, 
and before the hour when he was 
ordinarily due at the office, was on the 
premises of the Foreign and Colonial 
Missionary Society, seated in front of 
a smoking dish of kidneys and bacon, 
at the table reserved for speakers and 
members of the Committee. 

“ Are you going to hear our President’s 
address?” asked a prosperous-looking 
man of Mr. Marsh, when the breakfast 
and the specches following had come to 
an end. The cashier knew the stranger 
by repute as a north-country ironmaster 
and princely supporter of the Con- 
gregational cause. “If you are, sir, 
perhaps we might walk down together.” 

“ T shall be delighted,” replied our hero, 
although the function had not figured on 
his programme, for during this fortnight 
he was as anxious to cultivate acquaint- 
ances as at other times to shake them 
off. For the time being he was on the 
level of men of independent means, 
Deep in conversation, he walked down 


Walked down Fleet Street with the ironmaster arm-in-arm. 
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Fleet Street with the ironmaster arm-in- 
arm. It pleased the cashier to reflect 
that he and his friend between them 
could have bought up a firm like 
Merchiston’s a dozen times. 

Mr. Marsh spent the afternoon on a 
seat in the Embankment Gardens. It 
was delightfully warm, and for a while he 
sat saturated with the sheer pifeasure of 
being alive. Then. with a sigh he drew 
from his pocket a memorandum book and 
began to jot down the salient.feature of 
the day’s meetings. This done he turned 
over several leaves, and, havirig headed a 
page “‘ Notes for Sermon to be delivered at 
the Chapel on the 2oth May,” busied 
hisnself with the divisions of an imaginary 
discourse. This was his way of supplying 
the right background to his pleasure, of 
enabling his thoughts to travel forward 
without unpleasant jars. Instead of re- 
turning to drudgery he saw himself at the 
end of a fortnight going back to a country 
pastorate, set up in health, and bursting 
with fresh ideas. The “ Bird’s-eye View 
of the May Meetings” was to be read at 
the first week-night service after his return. 
It was astonishing how much he got 
through. Looking at everything with a 
preacher's eye, he found suggestions and 
illustrations everywhere. By the time the 
fortnight was run out the book would be 
nearly filled.. It was always burned the 
morning he went back to the office. 

Mr. Marsh went away and had tea when 
it grew chilly in the gardens, and after- 
wards spent an hour very profitably star- 
ing at the Strand shops. His countryfied 
wonder at everything was a pleasure to 
witness. He and a colonial bishop stood 
side by side for ten minutes absorbed in 
a patent filter. A gold fish swimming 
round a waterproof boot nearly ‘made him 
late for his evening engagement at Ax- 
minster Hall. Rock-cakes and coffee in 
the committee-room at the conclusion of 
the public meeting was the last item on 
his day’s programme. 

The other days passed in similar fashion. 
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The ministerial fiction was maintained, 
and if this fortnight was less completely 
successful than some previous vacations, 
increased thought about the future was 
not responsible for the qifference. Mr. 
Marsh never gave the office a thought. 
It was the loneliness of his position, not 
its precariousness, that was the trouble. 
This was so much the case that even his 
meeting Miss Coulter in the Strand the 
very last morning of freedom did not turn 
his thoughts to the hated counting-house. 
His pleasure at the rencontre was un- 
alloyed. ‘ 

“T’ve taken a morning off to go to the 
waifs and strays,” Miss Coulter began ; 
“there was very little doing in the shop.” 

“Please don’t apologise,” said Mr. 
Marsh; “if you only knew what a treat 
it is for me to meet a friend!” 

“But you have hundreds—scores, at 
every meeting. I have seen. you recog- 
nising them.” : 

“Yes, but not friends that I can speak 
to—intimately,” he added, reading his 
companion’s mystification. 

Miss Coulter reddened with pleasure. 
“T didn’t think you felt like that about 
me. I was almost afraid that you resented 
my interest in you. When I showed any, 
you were always so quick to turn the 
conversation. There you go again,” she 
cried, as her companion started off on the 
Conversion of the Jews. They laughed 
heartily together—they had become capital 
friends, Mr. Marsh admitting the justice 
of the charge. 

Both were sorry when Axminster Hall 
was reached, and both said so. 

“If it comes to that,” said the cashier, 
“there is nothing to compel us to go in. 
It is a mere stroll from here to the 
Embankment Gardens. It’s just the 


morning for basking:there. Think what 


a number of topics there are we might 
discuss.” 

Miss Coulter urged one or: two objec- 
tions, rather tentatively (the meeting’s 
chief attracticn to her had been the chance 
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of Mr. Marsh’s figuring among the 
speakers), which were speedily overruled. 

“Tell me about the meetings, please,” 
said Miss Coulter, when the two had 
reached the gardens and found an empty 
bench. 

“The annual breakfast of the Foreign 
and Colonial Missionary Society,” began 
the cashier, quoting from his notes, “ was 
a gathering which no one who had the 
good fortune to witness is ever likely to 
forget.” 

His companion sat back with a sigh of 
pleasure. 

In all his air-castles Mr. Marsh had pro- 
vided no such audience for his ‘ Bird’s- 
eye View ” as this. 

. Thank you,” said Miss Coulter, a 
second after he had finished. “TI shall 
never again doubt it’s all being true.” 

“T think I know what you mean,” said 
Mr. Marsh. ‘None of your friends care 
for these sort of things. Sometimes when 
you are amongst them it seems almost as 
if Axminster Hall and what it represents 
must be an hallucination of your own.” 

“That’s it, and that’s why I was always 
so glad to see you enter the shop.” 

“My father used to have the same feel- 
ing,” said the cashier. ‘‘ He kept a small 
shop in the Borough, and I fancy must 
always have had a pretty hard struggle. He 
attended one May Meeting every year, the 
meeting we are going to to-night, and I 
must have accompanied him almost from 
the time when I could walk. ‘It’s all 
real,’ he used to say as we came out. 
‘There are people who are fighting for 
something better than their own mouths.’ 
He was convinced that all the people on 
the platform were particularly good men. 
It was his great ambition that I should 
grow up and become one of them.” 

“T see ; and he stinted himself to give 
you the education that has fitted you for 
your present position.” 

“I dont think he ever worried very 
much about education,” said the cashier. 
“He died when I was fourteen, and I had 
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My writing got me 
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to forage for myself. 
into a counting-house and 

“You came to the front in spite of 
everything. How splendid! How proud 
your father would be if he could see you 
to-day—honoured in every—” 

“Please stop.” 

‘“ Forgive me,” said Miss Coulter, “ if I 
have clumsily opened an old wound.” 

Mr. Marsh tried to reassure her, but 
she could see that a cloud had fallen on 
his spirits. She took her leave soon after- 
wards. “TI shall think of you to-night,” 
she said. ‘ When I sit in Axminster Hall 
I shall see the tradesman and his little 
boy.” 

“T wonder,” said Mr. Marsh, when left 
alone, ‘who is actually the meanest fraud 
living? Heand I ought to be friends.” 

His meditations were interrupted by a 
deferential stranger, who had taken a seat 
on the same bench. 

‘An inspiring meeting, this morning, 
sir,” said the newcomer. 

‘‘Confound the meetings !” was on Mr. 
Marsh’s tongue, but he managed to utter 
something more conventional. His lack 
of warmth, though, was noticeable. 

_ “T dare say meetings are not such a treat 
to you, sir, as they are to me. More, no 
doubt, in your own line of business ? ” 

““T am not a platform speaker, if that 
is what you mean,” said Mr. Marsh. “I 
regret that I have business elsewhere.” 

The stranger apologised for having 
interrupted the torrent of a minister’s 
thoughts. 

“T was just on the point of moving when 
you came up,” said Mr. Marsh. “ As for 
my thoughts, they are of no more impor- 
tance than those of any other city clerk.” 

“And to think,” he reflected, as he 
emerged into the Strand, ‘that yester- 
day an episode like that would have 
given me pleasure. What a_ holiday! 
What a holiday!” Coming to a res- 
taurant he stepped in. “I suppose, 
whatever happens, a man must eat,” 
he said, lifelessly. It was impossible to 
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‘Tell me about the meetings, please,’’ said Miss Coulter. 
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take much interest in the sustaining of 
such a personality. After dinner he 
was more disposed to defend himself. 
Was it his fault if a lady insisted upon 
placing him on a pedestal? He had 
been a little weak, perhaps, at the begin- 
ing of the acquaintance, a little gentle 
with Miss Coulter’s cherished delusions, 
and afterwards it had been too late to set 
her right. As for the charge of having 
defrauded the societies, he treated it with 
derision. Such services as his were not 
overpaid even by a rock-cake and a cup 
of coffee. Looked at fairly, he had de- 
voted his life to multiplying enjoyment, 
their enjoyment of themselves in the 
case of the speakers, the enjoyment of 
the meeting in that of the less fortunate- 
“Name a single individual my behaviour 
has injured,” he demanded, indignant 
now at his pre-prandial injustice. 

“Yourself!” said conscience, starting 
up unexpectedly, and finishing the cam. 
paign at a blow. 

“What a fool I have been! What a 
snobbish idiotic fool!” The poor man 
mooned up and down the Strand trying to 
understand how it had all come about. 
He had been a dreamer, that’s how it had 
begun, and his morbid dread of anyone 
discovering his circumstances had sprung 
from the knowledge that his subordinate 
position was due to his own lack of 
energy. He would have no friend in 
whose eyes he could read the humiliating 
truth about himself. For this reason he 
had kept his colleagues at arm’s length, 
never opening his lips except on some 
point of book-keeping, and reserved all 
his geniality for a public he could deceive. 
He had deliberately shut the door on 
all kindly human intercourse, and had 
awakened, after twenty years of dreams, to 
find himself starving and alone. There 
was not a door in all London where he 
could knock and find a welcome. “I'll 
sacrifice no more ta this tomfoolery,” he 
said. “I will see Miss Coulter to-night, 
and tell her everything, and then, whether 
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she forgives me or not, start my life afresh. 
After all I am still on the right side ot 
sixty.” The cashier’s white locks had 
told more falsehoods than one. 
_ Mr. Marsh had a cup of tea, pulled 
himself together, and walked towards the 
City. He met Miss Coulter in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. ‘I am afraid,” she said, 
“that I shall get there ridiculously early.” 

“There is something I have to tell 
you,” said Mr. Marsh, plunging into his 
confession, which more than occupied 
the spare time. Reaching Axminster 
Hall, it was only by a great stroke of 
good fortune that they were able to 
secure seats, and those at the very 
hack. They had barely sat down when 
an outburst of clapping announced that 
the great people had left the committee- 
room and were filing on to the platform. 
Miss Coulter watched them with clouded 
eyes. The thought of the man _ beside 
her, his brief holiday over, his life wasted, 
his occupation gone, filled her with pity, 
and swept the last trace of resentment 
from her heart. When everyone stood 
up for the hymn, her hand sought the 
cashier’s, pressed it forgivingly, went on 
to express something she had meant to 
keep concealed, and then lay helpless in 
a grip that brought the blood tingling 
beneath her nails. Crash out, organ! 
and drown the beating of these two 
hearts! Sing everybody! ye official 
persons who anticipate each line’s start, 
and ye patient masses who protract its 
close, for this isan anthem of love. Two 
lonely hearts have rushed together and 
stand defying time and accident to pluck 
them asunder. 

“And you don’t mind having dropped 
out of public life?” the lady whispered. 

Mr. Marsh made a motion with his free 
hand as of pushing something away. 

“And that to-morrow you return to 
work ?”——but this expression was chal- 
lenged. 

“Not return to work,” he said. 
morrow I degin work.” 
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“You know it is very naughty to tell lies, Ethel. People who do so don’t go to Heaven.” 
Ethel (after a pause).—‘‘ Won’t it be lonely in Heaven, mother, with only George Washington ?” 
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Sir David Satomons in his Motor Carriage. 


The Stables, Broomhill. 


SIR DAVID SALOMONS AND THE 
MOTOR QUESTION. 


BY ISABEL MARKS. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOS BY 


OVE of science for its own 
%] sweet sake is a distinctive 
feature in Sir David Salo- 
mons’ character, and _ this 
devotion has borne very happy results. 
His electrical experiments, to mention one 
instance only out of many, have greatly 
benefited the public, and a work on 
Electric Lighting Installation and Manage- 
ment of Accumulators originally published 
in pamphlet form has now expanded into 
a book of three volumes, has reached its 
seventh edition, and is adopted as a text- 
book in some of the American Univer- 
sities. In his magnificent workshop at 
Broomhill innumerable varieties of electric 
engines are to be seen. When the family 
is in residence the lofty tower of the now 
disused astronomical observatory is bril- 
liantly illuminated by means of this power 
which, superseding the quite out-of-date 
and antiquated Brownie, churns the 
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butter for the dairymaid and works the 
sewing machine for the mistress, at one 
and the same time chronicling.the billiard 
score for the master, and playing the piano, 
tambourine, and drum for the pleasure of 
the admirer of sweet sounds. Notwith- 
standing his love of science and the 
absorbing occupation of perfecting the 
many mechanical inventions his genius 
evolves, Sir David is ever ready to sacri- 
fice on behalf of the public his time, his 
tastes, and his money, and he has un- 
obtrusively rendered many valuable and 
important services to his fellow - men. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the 
effective way in which he safeguarded the 
public interest when the question of 
electric lighting came to the front. He 
not only prevented company promoters 
from turning the matter to their own 
advantage, but he also succeeded in fram- 
ing the Bill upon this subject, which 
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ultimately became law, in such a manner 
that no check was in any way laid upon 
the prosperity of the new industry. 

Sir David Salomons has always taken the 
greatest interest in the question of motors 
for road traffic, and as long ago as 1874 
he rode a tricycle propelled by electricity. 
He has thoroughly tested every engine 
that has been 
made for pro- 
pelling car- 
riages, and, un- 
der these cir- 
cumstances, it 
may well be 
somewhat a 
matter of sur- 
prise that his 
name should 
have been so 
conspicuously 
absent from the 
list of those 
who attended 
the inaugural 
breakfast which 
took place. at 
the Metropole 
prior to the 
motor-car run 
to Brighton on 
November the 
14th. Thereby 
hangs a tale. 
It is known 
to all well-in- 
formed folks, 
amongst whom the intelligent tribe of 
Idlers must assuredly be reckoned, that 
the very first exhibition of self-propelled 
carriages was held under his auspices and 
through his initiative at Tunbridge Wells, 
on October 15th, 1895. Three hundred 
newspapers referred to that event, go 
per cent. of whom were in favour of the 
movement, 8 per cent, doubtful, and 2 
per cent. hostile. Sir David, by the extent 
of his knowledge of the subject, aided, 
perhaps, by the persuasive power popularly 
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attributed to his great namesake from 
which Saul derived such benefit and 
which doubtless has descended to him 
in the direct male line, succeeded in 
converting the unbelievers to a sense of 
the errors of their ways, and also in 
impressing .the true facts of the case 
upon a large number of members of 
- —EE the House of 
Lords and of 
the House of 
Commons. 
The next step 
on his part was 
to form an As- 
sociation for 
Self - Propelled 
Traffic, and a 
meeting to pro- 
mote that ob- 
ject was held 
at the Cannon 
Street Hotel. 
And now we 
get to the real 
question at is- 
sue. Sir David, 
whose sole de- 
sire and wish 
was to forward 
a movement for 
the good of his 
countrymen 
and of English 
industry, and 
whoneitherhad 
nor has any fi- 
nancial interest whatever in the matter, ob- 
jected to the attempt made by many gentle- 
men to be placed on the council, foreseeing 
they would endeavour to make the associa- 
tion little more nor less than a company- 
promoting concern. Thus a spkt occurred 
in the camp of the motor, and there arose 
a Pharaoh who knew not Joseph. The 
Association was eventually formed with a 
very strong council consisting of gentle- 
men well known in public life, science, 
and engineering, with Sir David Salomons 
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as president. His knowledge of motors 
derived from experiments made many 
years ago when he first took an interest in 
improved means of locomotion in high- 
ways was, it may be stated, of great 
service to his colleagues, 

It is difficult to realise the vast amount 
of work the already busy president took 
upon his willing shoulders-—journeys to 
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Office, the authorities interested in the 
matter under the Bill, and made many 
suggestions, which were afterwards 
adopted as amendments in Committee, 
He sent a long report on the petroleum 
question as it affects this class of traffic 
to the Home Office, and gave evidence 
before the Parliamentary Petroleum Com- 
mittee, upon which was based the rules 
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Paris, information obtained from all parts 
of the world, pamphlets and articles to be 
written, interviews with Government offi- 
cials, letters to the number of 50,000 to be 
read and answered, constituted but a small 
part of the business. He suggested the 
form of the Bill for legalising self-propelled 
traffic, which became law last Session, and 
carefully watched its progress through both 
Houses of Parliament. After the second 
reading in the Commons he drew up a 
careful memorandum on the subject, and, 
at their own request, he interviewed the 
Local Government Board and the Home 


issued concurrently with the passing of 
the Bill. i 

These efforts on behalf of the public 
weal, which cost him many thousands of 
pounds, were thoroughly appreciated by 
the Government. They recognised his 
Association as the official representative 
of a movement completely distinct from, 
and averse to, all company-promotion busi- 
ness, this happy result being due in a large 
measure to the well-known unselfish char- 
acter of the president, and to the fact that 
he was not in any way influenced, like 
many others, by personal considerations. 

2K 
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Respecting the patent question, bone 
of so much contention, I cannot do 
better than quote Sir David’s own words 
relative to this disputed point: ‘One 
opinion from which I have never swerved 
is that no patent connected with self- 
propelled traffic is worth the paper upon 
which it is written, whether the patent 
will stand the test of the law courts or 
not. All fresh capital required for the 
production of the new vehicles should be 
utilised by enlarging existing workshops, 
or for the erection of additional factories, 
as well as for working capital. There is 
no reason for locking up large sums of 
money, except for the benefit of com- 
pany promoters and their companies.” 
One plain fact seems to have escaped 
the attention it would seem to deserve. 
Experts tell us that all oil motors are 
simply the Otto gas-engine (which patent 
has expired), consuming the vapour of 
mineral spirit instead of coal-dust, and a 
good mechanical engineer can easily make 


a motor of this kind without infringing on 
any so-called patent. Comment is need- 
less, or there are none so blind as those 
who do not wish to see. A drive ina 
motor- carriage is a delightful and thrilling 
experience, and those who wish to enjoy 
the pleasure will be glad to know that 
steam motors constructed on the Ser- 
pollet system are the coming vehicles, 
for, besides being amenable to the 
driver’s dictates on the level, they sur- 
mount hills with the speed of an arrow 
and the smoothness of the proverbial 
hypocrite. The vexed conflict anent the 
best fuel for road motors rages furiously : 
electricity is at present not considered - 
practical, except on a limited scale and 
under certain conditions, the weight of 
the accumulators and the necessity of 
charging stations being deterrents. The 
contest lies, therefore, between benzine 
and steam, the latter being favoured by 
Sir David for the following reasons : 
Firstly, simplicity of construction. The 
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Serpollet boiler is small, non-explosive, 
and self-cleansing ; it is of a simple 
character known to every village. smith, 
and it can, therefore, should necessity 
arise, be repaired in any little country 
hamlet. When coal or Coke is not used 
petroleum may be consumed in a burner 
with nothing in it to get out of order. 
The benzine engine is, on the other hand, 
of a complex nature; there are valves to 
be ground, an ignition apparatus to be 
carried, and water to be stored for cooling 
purposes, also any of the little difficulties 
continually arising in carriages driven by 
these motors require the services of a 
skilled mechanic, which are not always 
obtainable. 

Secondly, the initial expense is not so 
great, steam motors costing less by one 
half or a third than the oil engines. 

Thirdly, superior speed and an average 
rate of progress. The times given by 
makers of benzine motors are very decep- 
tive. An oil engine of one-horse power 
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will develop a fair speed on level, good 
roads, but it will scarcely be able to 
mount hills at much beyond a walking 
pace, for to obtain full power the engine 
must be worked at a given speed. If less 
speed be used less power will be de- 
veloped, for the pressure of ignited gas 
in the cylinder cannot be raised for a 
minute without risking a violent explo- 
sion, consequently when mounting ‘steep 
gradients its rate of progress must be con- 
siderably retarded by the gearing down 
rendered necessary by the difficulties of 
the ascent. But the steam motor, when 
using a two-horse-power engine, can 
run fifteen miles an hour on the level, 
and, when going up hills, it can develop 
a ten-horse power, to effect which no 
gearing or change of gear is necessary, an 
advantage due to the elastic nature of 
steam. 

Fourthly, the benzine motor is much 
the heavier compared with the amount of 
power developed. 


The Workshops. 
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The ideal heavy oil motor for light 
work has not yet appeared on the market. 
The present oil engine is fed with ben- 
zine, a product of petroleum, which is 
really a highly inflammable mineral spirit, 
igniting readily when brought in contact 
with a naked light, and therefore very 
dangerous to store, another - disadvantage 
to be added to the list. 

Sir David does not think the breed of 
horses will suffer from the introduction of 
self-propelled vehicles. He believes that 
all heavy traffic and omnibus or tram work 
will fall to the lot of the motor, and that 
the services of our four-footed friend will 
be required only for pleasure driving and 
for sport ; and he, therefore, being under 
the care of those who understand his 
nature and appreciate his good points, 
will presumably make rapid strides to- 
wards a greater perfection. No one who 
has seen the magnificent black-browns 
which have brought their owner so many 
prizes at the Agricultural Hall and other 
important shows can question Sir David's 
judgment on this, as on many other 
questions. 
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I cannot close this sketch without 
mentioning some of the many beauties of 
beautiful Broomhill ; the lovely conserva- 
tories and rose gardens, the objets d’art, 
curious and antique furniture to be seen 
in every room, the valuable picture-gal- 
lery with its leather-bound catalogue, the 
immense workshop in which the famous 
scientist spends many happy hours; the 
magnificent stables, unequalled in Eng- 
land, which took four years to build, were 
designed by their owner and erected by 
his “workmen neighbours,” whose furni- 
ture is of gun-metal, and wherein may be 
found every recent improvement in venti- 
lation and sanitation, many of them Sir 
David’s inventions. Many _ beautiful 
pieces of statuary are exhibited in the 
gallery devoted to that purpose, and the 
Rontgen rays and photographs generally 
may be said to be, if not in clover, at any 
rate in a very good substitute—a theatre 
80 feet by 40, built expressly for their 
special use and exhibition by one who has 
shown himself a kind and generous host, 
not only in this respect, but in very many 
others. 


Some subtle queries and suggestions 
To answer were an arduous task, 
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But there are sometimes simple questions, 
Still more difficult to ask, 
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‘When April-time was melting into May.” 


Earthly Paradise. 


“pouniny was coming 
up the village in his 
heavy lumbering way, 
which gave the im- 
pression that every 
step required a vio- 
lent effort from the 
thin, bent figure, and 

yet left him almost 
at the same place He had already 
passed the blacksmith’s forge at the 
corner, when he pulled himself up with 
a sharp jerk, at the adjoining garden gate. 

A girl’s face was pressed against the 
diamond-paned window of the cottage ; 
she had been watching the old man com- 
ing up the village street, and when he 
came to a sudden pause, she ran out 
through the open door to meet him. 

“ Hav’ee got zummat vor I, Martin?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

“ La’ bless’ee, my maid, how comed ’ee 
to know as there mid’ be a letter this 
toime ?” he said, with a shrewd smile on 
his wrinkled face, as he began to fumble 
in his bag. 

“ Doant ’ee keep I waiting !” pleaded 
Jemima Crane, in a voice tremulous with 
anxiety. 

What if this were only a pleasant joke 
of old Martin’s, and the long-expected 
letter had not come after all? But no 
such disappointment was in store for her, 
and after a few long moments of sus- 
pense, the postman produced a crumpled 


envelope and handed it to her with a 
smile. 

“La, my dear, I be zo glad as ever you 
can be vor to zee un, an’ many’s the time 
as I’ve a-zaid to mysell, ‘ Why ever ’idden 
that there letter a-comen’ vor Jemima?’ 
But zum vo’ks doant have no luck ?’ 
that way; an now good mornen’ to ’ee, 
lass, an’ tes to be hoped as tidden’ bad 
news.” 

The young girl was trembling with ex- 
citement, and her heart was too full for 
words, but she gave the old man a grate- 
ful nod before he shuffled off round the 
corner and passed out of sight. Then 
she clasped her treasure tightly, and made 
her way, with quick, stealthy footsteps, 
round by the narrow path outside the 
cottage to the orchard at the back, where 
the sunlight blazed on the soft thick 
masses of rosy apple-bloom. Only here, 
under the open eye of heaven, could she 
hope for one quiet moment of solitude, 
only disturbed by the chorus of blackbirds 
and thrushes in the hedges, and the rest- 
less bullfinches, darting in and out amid 
the scarcely fledged buds. 

Jemima did not open the letter at 
once, but turned it over and caressed it, 
almost lovingly, before she even looked 
at the postmark. Yes, it came from 
Southampton, and from that she knew 
all the rest; she knew that Gideon’s 
regiment had arrived safely from India, 
she knew that his time of service was 
over, and that he was free. That one 
word had told her all: and she scarcely 
needed to break the seal, and spell out 
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the cramped, laboriously-written charac- 
ters to know that he would be with her 
before many days. 

‘* Avore the gil’cups be faded by t’brook 
an’ the gookoo be hoarse wi’ whisslen i’ 
the May-bush,” as she repeated softly, to 
herself, again and again. 
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naught better to do nor flaunt hisself in 
a red-coat up-a-down t’ village street, vor 
all the world loike to a Tom-peacock !” 
Thus had he hurled defiance at her 
lover, and the harsh words had rankled 
in her heart, till even now at this distance 
of time, when the speaker was dead and 


Under the apple-blossoms with her precious letter. 


It was three long years since she had 
seen him, her soldier lover; never since 
that last day of bitterness and sorrow, 
when her masterful old father had fiercely 
refused to let her marry him. 

“Tl warr’nt’ee as our Jemima mun wed 
zum lad wi’ an honest trade,” he cried ; 
“not along, lazy mammet* ov’ a fellow, wi’ 


gone, it needed a distinct effort to forgive 
them. . 

But to-day all was forgotten, for her 
long night of waiting was at an end,— 
Gideon was coming, he might arrive at 
any moment ; and in the radiance of her 
exceeding gladness, the girl’s simple, 
honest face became almost beautiful. 


* Mammet (scarecrow). « 
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Ther- was a light in her grey eyes, and a 
tender flush on her cheeks which trans- 
figured her, as she stood there in the 
chequered sunshine under the apple- 
blossoms, with her precious letter in her 
hand. All too short-lived was her joy, for 
suddenly she was called back to earth by 
a stern familiar voice. 

“Jemima! Where do ’ee be got to?” 

The words came on her with sharp 
discord like a blow, and, as she turned 
with a start of alarm, she saw her mother 
standing at the back-door—a tall, gaunt 
woman with smooth grey hair, tightly 
drawn back from her strongly-marked 
wrinkled face; her bare arms covered 
with soap-suds, and holding up her lilac 
print apron to shade the sun from her 
eyes, as she peered round the orchard. 

“Bless my heart alive !” she exclaimed, 
as she caught sight of her daughter. 
“Why, you lazy giglet, you; never a 
mo’sel o’ good’ll you be, wi’ always a 
head vull o’ zum voolery or nother,— 
vor to goo an’ leave I i’ the thick o’ the 
washen! A pretty pass things be come 
to when twold vo'ks does all t’work, 
an’ the young uns be a-gallivantin’ out 
t’? back-door all hours. Tell ’ee what, 
thee’d best come in dreckly minnit, or 
T’ll know the reason on’t.” 

Without a word Jemima meekly obeyed 
the angry summons, as she had done any 
time during the last five-and-twenty years. 
It never entered into her mind to resist, 
but, as she followed her mother in silence 
back to the wash-tub, all the light faded 
away from her face, and she shivered, for 
a new dread came over her like a pall. 

What if the bygone story of the past 
were about to be repeated, and her grim 
old mother should refuse to let her marry, 
and should send Gideon away for ever? 
In vain she told herself that she was old 
enough to decide her own fate, and that she 
would never give up her lover; the poor 
girl knew only too well that in the un- 
equal contest she would have no choice 
but to obey. 
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Old Hannah Crane would indeed have 
been surprised at the mere suggestion 
that a child of hers should dream of re- 
bellion ; she had always kept them too 
well in hand—the three of them—to fear 
that. There was Robin, the eldest, now 
a man of seven-and-twenty, an excellent 
blacksmith, with brawny arms and. sinews 
of iron, who had kept all the work of the 
forge together during the years of his 
father’s failing health; but he still re- 
ceived only journeyman’s wages, while his 
mother remained the nominal head of the 
business. He had dared to marry with- 
out her consent, and this she had never 
forgiven, but continued to ignore the very 
existence of his wife Polly and the 
child. 

Folks wondered that Robin Crane 
should doggedly endure this state of 
thraldom, do his work at the forge day by 
day, and receive his weekly wages in 
sullen silence. Probably he had inherited 
a strain of the family obstinacy and hatred 
of change. 

Jemima was next in the family, a meek 
gentle soul for whose patient submission 
her mother had a kind of mild contempt. 
Last came the youngest, George ; ‘ pore 
harmless chap, wi’ a vine outzide an’ a 
spir’t zo big’s a mouse, as’ll never be wo'th 
his zalt, an’ sar’ she right, that mother o’ 
his’n, t’wold caddle!” was the verdict of 
the neighbours with regard to him. Yet 
he was her darling, for hard, and even 
violent, as she might be to others, Martha 
Crane never had anything but a soft word 
for her “ Jarge.” Rumour told the tale 
that when he was a small boy he had 
been wilful and disobedient, and that his 
mother had broken his spirit by her stern 
discipline, in such a way that he had 
never been like other folks since. He was 
quite harmless, except when roused to 
sudden anger, and would work steadily 
for hours, as a kind of shadow to his 
brother, whom he followed about with 
dumb untiring worship. 

On one occasion, some years before, he 
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had been very ill, almost at death’s door, 
when of a sudden he looked up with big 
pathetic eyes at Robin, who was bending 
over him, and feebly murmured : 

* Do’ee goo out, lad, an get I zummat to 
eat, I be a longen’ vor t’wing ov’ a black- 
bird, zo I be.” 

It might be only the wandering of 
delirium, but without a word the young 
blacksmith went out and shot the bird, 
that his sick brother might have the 
longed-for delicacy ; and strange to say, 
from that time he began to recover. 

_ Toreturnto Jemima. During all that 
long day of hard work at the wash-tub she 
had kept up her courage, for the crumpled 
letter-hidden in her dress was a talisman 
of joy, through all her anxious fears. Not 
till the balmy April day was almost at an 
end, and the last rays of golden sunset 
Streamed out from the western sky and 
bathed the village in a flood of radiant 
light, could she snatch a moment’s leisure. 
Then the girl hurried out to the forge, 
where her two brothers were still at work, 
as a plough had been sent down late that 
afternoon by Farmer Yeatman for repairs. 

A little group of men and boys were 
standing about, outside the blacksmith’s 
door, which, next to the village shop, was 
always the centre of interest and gossip in 
Combe Dallwood. 

“ Be thee a coomen down to practess 
to-night, Bob?” asked a lank youth, with 
a sharp hungry face, who leaned forward, 
with his elbows on the window-sill. ‘Tes 
to be hoped as ’ee won’t fail we, vor us 
a’got a tar’ble vine anthem agen next 
Zunday—FEaster day, tes.” 

“Maybe as I'll be a bit late,” replied 
the young blacksmith ; “but do ’ee tell 
Joe Mitchell as I be zure to come zum- 
when.” 

**Joe’s mis’ess idden not to zay well; 
t’wull be bad luck vor she not to play o’ 
Zunday,” continued young Simon ; “‘zure 
enough, us doant want never no m’wore 
strangers to Combe.” 

' “An' a true word that be, zo tes,” 
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remarked another bystander. “Do’ee mind 
how us sarved that there vrend o’ pa’son’s 
as played t’ Wold Hunderth vor we, a bit 
back avore Kersmas ?” 

There was a loud and appreciative out- 
burst of laughter as Simon continued the 
story: 

“Aye, zure, us let she play the tune 
as her'd zet her mind on, but us war’nt a 
gwain to change our Wold Hunderth, not 
vor nar’a one—an’ zo us zang et out vine 
and lusty our way, an’ drown’d the ’com- 
paniment—zo us did !” 

“Joe's mis’ess,” of whom they spoke, 
was the village schoolmistress, one of the 
old-fashioned sort, who had taught at 
Combe for years, and had seen her pupils 
grow up and send their own boys and 
girls to her. So firmly rooted was she in 
the village, that she had been suffered to 
remain at her post, even in the beginning 
of these modern days of Government 
activity. Emma Loader had also some- 
what of a musical gift, and had played the 
harmonium in church ever since the 
eventful day when the various instruments, 
such as the fiddle and the bass-viol and 
the flute, had been done away with. It 
may have been this accomplishment which 
won the heart of Joe Mitchell, the parish 
clerk, who had been long a widower and 
who felt a bit lonely. now that his son 
Gideon had gone for a soldier. 

However that might be, he and the 
village schoolmistress had become man 
and wife, and their combined devotion 
had don: much to keep up the pride of 
Combe in its church music. The choir 
all sat up in the chancel on rush-bottomed 
chairs—now that the old gallery was 
restored away—the men behind and the 
boys and girls in front, and amongst them 
they managed the singing entirely their 
own way. It was the only chance of 
securing harmony, and the parson was 
too wise to interfere. 

Farmer Yeatman’s plough took a long 
time to mend, but it was set right at last, 
and Robin Crane stood upright and 
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stretched himself out with a sigh of con- 
tent, as he took down his coat from a peg 
on the wall. 

‘““There now, Jarge, lad,” he said, turn- 
ing to him, “do ’ee put un outzide ready 
by when they zends down vor’n ; an’ good- 
night to’ee. Why, Jemima!” he added, 
as he caught sight of his sister, standing 
by the inner doorway, towards the cottage. 
“Us hav’n a-zeed ’ee vor days, an’ little 
Zammy he do ax vor ’ee now an’ agen.” 

“Tl walk down hoam along o’ thee 
now, Robin, vor I do want a word wi’ 
Polly,” she replied, simply. 

Side by side, they went together up the 
village street, all flushed with the glow of 
ruddy light from the sunset sky. The 
brother and sister were curiously alike ; 
both tall and strongly moulded, they had 
the same low broad forehead and clear 
grey eyes and firm mouth, but there were 
softening lines and a wistful tenderness 
of expression in the girl’s face which were 
altogether wanting in Robin’s. He had 
set himself to endure a hard lot by sheer 
dogged strength of will, unrelieved by any 
touch of patience or gentleness. 

They walked on in silence for a time, 
neither of them being much given to 
words, until with an irrepressible longing 
for sympathy, Jemima said : 

“ Robin, I’ve got a letter this day vrom 
Gideon ; he be a-comed back out o’ they 
furren parts, an’ his time be up.” 

“Then he mid’ be to hoam anywhen, 
zo he mid’,” was the slow rejoinder, 
“‘an’ do he be still o’ the zame mind vor 
to wed ’ee?” 

“ Aye, zure,” replied his sister, as her 
pale face coloured up with a rosy blush. 

“Tell ’ee what, then, Jemima ; thee’ll 
have to goo agen mother, an’ ’twull be 
a stiffish vight vor’n. Zame as I did,” 
he added, bitterly ; ‘an’ do ’ee mark my 
word, lass, her’ll never forgie thee !” 

‘““Oh, Robin, doant ’ee zay zo!” pro- 
tested the girl, unconsciously putting out 
her hand as though to ward off a blow. 

They were cruel words which he had 
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spoken, and yet in her heart she knew 
that they were true. 

‘Look ’ee, zee how tes wi’ I,” he con- 
tinued, in a stern hard tone. ‘ What 
fault have her got agen my Polly? Zo 
good a wife her be, as nara chap mid’ 
vind, be’t who ’twull ; but there, mother’d 
zet her mind on that Barton lass vor I, 
wi’ a han’vull o’ money, an’ ’twar’nt no 
odds that I cood’n abide her. Now I do 
ax ’ee plain, Jemima, what war’ I to do 
zave take an’ wed my Polly straight off?” 

“Mother would’n never a-zaid yes,” 
owned the girl. 

“ Her doant zee as I be a man grown,” 
he added, with increasing bitterness, “ an’ 
no m’wore a little lad a-tied to her apern- 
strings! Why, ’cos vather have a-left she 
t’wold house an’ the forge, her thinks as 
tes a woman’s biz’ness, the blacksmith’s 
wark, an she can car’ it on wi’ payen’ I no 
wore’n journeyman’s wage—a matter 
o’ zixteen shillen’ a wick—zame as I’ve 
had vrom vather this ten year past.” 

“No, tidden’ vair on ’ee, Robin,” ex- 
claimed Jemima, indignantly, “ when all 
Combe do know as thee be far an’ away 
the best blacksmith vor miles round.” 

I’ve a-bin a rare vool all this time, but 
I’m blamed ef Ill put oop wi’ et much 
longer. Tell ’ee what, I'll goo over to 
Chillerton an join wi’ wold Loader, and yarn 
money vor to keep Polly and the bwoy in 
clover, zo I wull! Zee what'll come on’t, 
when mother an’ pore Jarge be lef to jog 
on zo well as mid’ be, an’ do all t’wark.” 

“Oh, Robin, thee idden’ a-goin’ to leave 
we?” pleaded the sister as she laid her 
hand on his rough sleeve and looked up 
in his face. 

“ Mother’ve only a-got hersell to thank ; 
but look-y-zee lass,” he continued in a 
softened tone, ‘‘many’s the time as tes 
the thought o’ you an’ nought else as a- 
kep I here. But now you an’ Gideon’ll 
be vor zetten up a hoam o’ your own.” 

‘““No, no, I could’n never goo vor to 
leave mother wi’ only Jarge, pore lad!” 

~said she, in tones as firm as her brother’s. 
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Robin looked: at her in surprise, but 
said nothing for a while; then he re- 
marked thoughtfully : 

. “Tes a marvel to I how they married 
vo’k can ever a got on, when they was zo 
mastervull, the two on ’em, as our vather’n 
mother? Do ’ee call to mind, Jemima, 
how when t’wold man were zo tar’ble ill, 
an doctor a-telled he vor to bide a-bed, 
naught ood’n sar ’ee but he mun walk to 
Mere straight off, zays he. Zo he up 
an’ takes my yarm, an’I walks ’en up 
and down, backwards and forrards i’ 
the chamber, vor more’n a good hour. 
An’ zays he bime-by, ‘Tes a mortal 
longish ways to Mere, zo tes, lad.’ An’ 
then arter a bit he’ll ax, ‘Be us a-getten’ 
nigh to Mere bridge?’ an’ zo on, tell he 
wur downright wore out, an’ not avore 
then’ll he let we put ’en back to bed.” 

“ Aye, zure enow, us’ll never forget that 
there time; an’ mother, her be every 
mo’sel zo bad vor to get her own way,” 
said the girl, with a deep sigh, under her 
breath. 

By this time they had reached Robin’s 
cottage, and he went on a few steps in 
front to call out, “Polly, where bist ’ee 
gone? Here be Jemima a-comed vor to 
zee thee.” 

“Then do ’ee ax she plaze to come 
up; I be a-putten’ little Zammy to bed,” 
replied a pleasant voice from upstairs. 

The girl eagerly complied, and lightly 
ran up the old creaking stairs, to the little 
room under the thatch. There, on his 
mother’s knee, the two-year-old darling 
was enjoying the blissful privilege of 
kicking and stretching out his plump rosy 
limbs, without the drawback of encum- 
bering clothes. 

“Oh, you dear love, do ’ee come to I, 
zaucy lad!” cried Jemima, stretching out 
her arms, with a loving smile, towards 
him. 

With a joyful shout of ‘“’Ar’tie Mima,” 
the child sprang forward, to be caught 
and clasped against her breast and covered 
with warm kisses. The girl had come 
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intending to tell Polly all about Gideon’s 
letter, and the near hope of his coming, 
and all that it meant to her ; but strangely 
enough, she felt now that her lips were 
sealed, and that she could not speak upon 
the subject nearest to her heart at the 
moment when her whole being was thrilled 
by the touch of baby fingers and the joy 
of baby kisses. 

By a sudden flash of instinct she knew 
all that Polly would say, and how, in the 
radiant light of her own happiness as wife 
and mother, she would urge such vivid, 
speaking, breathing arguments as might 
overwhelm the calmer rule of duty which 
poor Jemima was struggling to obey. 
With the feeling that she must escape 
from temptation while it was yet time, 
she would have given the child back to 
his mother and torn herself away from 
his clinging embrace, but the young hero 
indignantly protested, and his mother ex- 
claimed in dismay : 

“ La’ bless ’ee, my dear, do tell up what 
have a-come to ’’ee? I ca’ant make thee 
out a bit. Zurely thee mid’ bide an’ have 
zupper along o’ we, when us hav’n a-zet 
eyes on’ee this dree, vour days?” 

But the girl was firm ; she only stayed 
long enough to pacify the child, though 
she felt her courage oozing away, and 
could only blush at her lame excuses. 
With a promise to come again soon, she 
hastened out into the dusk, still followed 
and haunted by the memory of little 
Sammy’s warm breath, and wistful eyes, 
and clinging arms. There was a great 
conflict going on in her mind, for by 
nature she was honest as the day, and 
the burden of her secret letter was heavy 
upon her. 

The distant stars seemed to watch her 
as one by one they shone out through 
the blue canopy of heaven, while the per- 
fect calm and silence gave her strength. 

“Tl goo hoam an’ tell mother all 
about ’en,” she exclaimed aloud, with a 
sudden impulse. ‘ Her can but zay no, 
an’ leastways ‘twull save Gideon the 
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shame o’ bein’ dreven away wi’ miswords 
a second time, zo ’twull. If zo be as I 
ca’ant marry ’en, we mid’ bide vrends vor 
all that, ef us doant part in anger.” 

She hurried onwards up the village 
street, and pissing out of the quiet even- 
ing light she crossed the threshold of her 
home in eager haste, lest her resolve 
should cool and her courage fail her. 

“What vor be thee a-gadden’ about all 
hours, Jemima?” cried her mother, with 
sharp reproach ; but before she could add 
any more, the girl held out her precious 
letter without a word. 

With an air of studied indifference, the 
old woman took it, slowly put on her 
spectacles, and sat down close to the little 
oil-lamp to read it, while Jemima stood 
in the half shadow, watching her face 
with trembling anxiety. It seemed an 
age to her before Hannah Crane looked 
up, deliberately folded the letter, and put 
it away in her own pocket. 

“Tes all a pack o’ voolery, and 1 be 
sheamed ov’ ee, Jemima, zo I be!” she 
said, with a sharp tone of decision. 
“Poor vather have a-telled.’ee his mind, 
an’ I do hold to et; Gideon Mitchell 
idden never a-goin’ to be thy husband, zo 
do ’ee think no m’wore about ’en. Take 
an’ eat thy zupper an’ goo to bed, an’ ha’ 
done wi’ et.” 

“But vather would’n let I wed he ’cos he 


wur a sodger, wi’ no trade,” pleaded the 


girl, with desperate earnestness, “ but now 
look ’ee, he’ve a-bin sadler i’ the reg’ment 
all this time. You know as he wur 
’prenticed more’n two year to his uncle 
Ned over to Chillerton, an’ t’wold man 
have a-writ vor to zay as he'll -gie ‘en a 
share o’ the saddlery biz’ncss to onst.” 

“Tidden’ no odds, Jemima,” was the 
stern reply ; “ you bides to hoam along o’ 
we, an’ doant ’ee let I hear no m’wore 
voolish talk about thik there Gideon. 
Bless my heart alive! What be the 
maids a-comen’ to, nowadays, a ruiinen’ 
arter t’young chaps ?” 

The cruel unreasonableness of this re- 
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mark was almost more than her daughter 
could bear, but the habits of a lifetime 
were not to be lightly broken through in 
a moment, and even in that crisis of her 
fate she could not be roused to open 
rebellion. As she turned away, with a 
white, despairing face, she made no vain 
protest, but in the coming night of rest- 
less sorrow, her pillow was wet with 
tears. 

It was a few days later, early in the 
afternoon on Easter Eve, and the long- 
expected Gideon had come. As he 
walked up the village street, a fine, manly, 
upright figure, with a pleasant smile on his 
sunburnt face, the neighbours looked out 
at him from their open doors with pride 
and sympathy. Everybody knew of his 
courtship with the blacksmith’s daughter, 
and wished him well; though there were 
scarcely two opinions as to how his 
sweetheart’s mother, “wold caddle,” would 
receive him. For his own part, the gal- 
lant young soldier had no misgivings as 
he opened the little wooden gate and 
passed through the garden, gay with 
stocks and pinks and gilliflowers, whose 
fragrance filled the air, while a thrush 
sang out triumphantly in the hedge as he 
went by, 

He tapped at the old weather-bsaten 
door, first gently and then louder, and 
his heart was throbbing with joy, for 
already he seemed to see Jemima’s smile 
of loving welcome, now that the long 
waiting had come to an end and all their 
troubles were over. But when at length 
his knocking was answered and the door 
half-way opened, it was a grim old face 
which looked out almost savagely at 
him. 

“ Tidden’ no manner o’ good vor ’ce to 
come courten’ here, Gideon Mitchell, our 
Jemima beant vor the loikes o’ you, zo 
you'd best goo back where you be a-comed 
vrom, an’ good mornen’ to ’ee,” were the 
insulting words hurled at him. 

He would have stayed to argue and 
protest, or at least to insist upon seeing 
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the girl and hearing his sentence from 
her lips ; but the door was rudely slammed 
in his face and he was left standing out- 
side, bewildered, in the mocking sun- 
shine. Poor Gideon looked vaguely 
towards the blacksmith’s shop, but it was 
empty; the brothers were not at work 
there. Then he wandered aimlessly out 
into the road, half-staggering under the 
blow which he had received. Suddenly 
he was aware of a hand laid lightly on 
his arm, and, as he looked round, he 
met a woman’s pitying eyes turned up 
towards him. 

“You do know Polly Crane, that’s 
Robin’s wife, vor you be a-comed to our 
wedding?” she said, softly. “I mis- 
doubted how t’ood be, an’ zo now do ’ee 
come hoam to tea along o’ we, and I'll 
tell ’ee all about et. Tidden’ Jemima’s 
fault, be’t how ’twull.” 

In a half-dazed kind of way he fol- 
lowed her without a word, feeling so 
crushed and humiliated that he was thank- 
ful for any kindness. He was glad to 
sit down in the shade and stillness of the 
cottage where little Sammy, as though by 
some curious instinct, at once took posses- 
sion of him as a member of the family. 

“T zeed ’ee a-goin’ up street, an’ I 
.knowed how t’ood be,” remarked young 
Mrs. Robin Crane. “ But la’ bless ’ee, 
Gideon Mitchell, doant ’ee take no vor 
answer. Thy maid do love ’ee true, an’ 
ef zo be as t’wold ooman have a-got a 
maggot in’s head, tidden’ no call vor she 
to be t’ ruination o’ two lives!” 

““But do’ee tell I, what ’ood ’ee have I 
to do?” asked the young man anxiously. 

“ What can ’ee do?” exclaimed Polly, 
indignantly, as she stood up and faced 
him. “Why, zet thy voot down like a 
man, an’ marry Jemima right off, where 
or no! Goo down to onst an’ tell thy 
vather, t’ clerk, vor to have ye two axed 
in church to-morrow ; an’ then walk up 
street zo bold as may be, an’ let wold 
Hannah Crane know as thee’ve a-done 
et.” 
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“Her'll keep the door barred an’ not 
let I in,” replied Gideon, who clearly saw 
the practical difficulty before him. 

“Doant ’ee waste time a-knocken’ at 
no doors,” retorted the fiery little woman, 
with a touch of contempt for so futile a 
proceeding. “I'll gie the word to Robin, 
an’ he'll take ’ee straight in by the shop 
way, zure enough, and back ’ee up; vor 
all they Cranes be slow o’ specch, but 
when they've a-zet their minds on ar’ a 
thing, look ’ee they sticks to et.” 

As she spoke, Polly eyed him doubt- 
fully for a moment, uncertain whether he 
had the pluck to carry out this war to the 
knife in the enemy’s country. But she 
saw that in his face which reassured her, 
and just then her husband’s step was 
heard on the threshold, and she had 
to busy herself in getting tea ready. The 
two men were old friends and had much 
to talk about; so much had happened 
since they last met, and there had been so 
many changes in the village. Presently 
Polly joined in, but it was some time 
before Robin came round to see the wis- 
dom of her suggested plan, for he had all: 
a man’s horror of anything in the nature 
of a scene. At length, however, he agreed, 
and the more willingly that it would also 
give him the opportunity of bringing his 
own affairs to a crisis ; for the Chillerton 
blacksmith had another man in view as a 
partner, if Crane refused to join him. . 

“You'll zee as ’twull be all right,” said 
Polly, encouragingly, as she stood on the 
doorstep to see them start; “tidden’ in 
nature vor t’wold leidy to hold out, an’ 
her’ve a-got a zoft pleice zumwheres, vor 
I’ve a-zeen she look out droo the case- 
ment wi’ a hungry longing vull o’ love at 
our Zammy, now an’ agen.” 

They walked silently down the village 
street, through the quiet hush ot evening 
rest, only broken by the distant murmur 
of talk at the ‘ Black Dog,” or the voice 
of a tired child, or the liquid trill of the 
earliest nightingale in the woods beyord, 
There was no one about as they passed 


Gideon and Jemima openly walking down to church, 
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through the blacksmith’s shop, and this 
time Gideon was more fortunate, for he 
found his lass sitting at her needlework, 
alone in the kitchen; and Robin, with 
the memory of his own courtship in his 
mind, discreetly retired out of hearing. 
With a sudden start of glad surprise, 
Jemima rose to meet him ; her cheeks 
flushed with joy, her eyes full of sparkling 
light, and an eager smile of welcome on 
her lips. 

Without one spoken word, every tell- 
tale feature had betrayed the open secret 
of her love, and as Gideon clasped her in 
his outstretched arms, he knew that she 
was unchanged, and that time and absence 
had but strengthened the bond between 
them. But after that first moment of 
self-revelation, the girl drew back with a 
pang of conscious terror, as thought and 
memory returned. 

“ Tidden’ no good for we to a-met, dear 
lad,” she sobbed; “I mun gie thee up, 
an’ bide along wi’ mother.” 

“Nay, my maid, tes too late vor to tell I 
that,” he cried in proud triumph ; “ I’ve 
a-vound ’ee i’ the same mind, an’ now all 
the mothers in Combe beant a-goin’ to 
part we two no m’wore.” 

A warning “hush” from the open 
doorway told them that Robin was keep- 
ing guard, but his danger-signal remained 
unheeded, until a firm, heavy step was 
heard on the stone floor, and Hannah 
Crane came upon them unawares. Her 
quick eyes took in the whole situation at 
a glance, and for one terrible moment 
she stood glaring upon them dumb with 
rage. Then bending down towards her 
trembling daughter, she almost hissed out 
the words: “ Here be vine goins-on vor 
to set all Combe a-tellen’ what a wretched 
huzzy tes 2 

“ An’ zo let ’en tell! Tidden’ no odds 
to we,” interrupted Gideon as he stood 
up, and quietly placed himself between 
the two women. ‘ Do’ee leave I vor to 
zettle wi’ thy mother, Jemima, my dear,” 
he added in a tone of decision, and at a 
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sign from him she obediently slipped 
away. 

Furious at this tacit conspiracy against 
her authority, the old woman turned upon 
him, but before she could find words to 
express her anger, he continued, with 
quiet firmness, as though it were settled 
beyond all ‘question : 

“T be come to tell ’ee mis’ess, as 
Jemima an’ I be o’ one mind vor to get 
married to onst, an’ us twain’ll be axed in 
church come to-morrow momen’.  Tid- 
den’ no good vor to jump down the droat 
o’ I, and miscall the pore lass, an’ tes 
voolery not to make the best on’t, now 
tes all settled, an’ us idden’ a’goin' to 
change ; no, not for no liven’ soul.” 

The young soldier’s calm assurance 
almost took away her breath, and as she 
paused for a moment to collect her 
thoughts and crush him with scathing 
sarcasm, it so chanced that she caught 
sight of her eldest son, leaning against the 
farther doorway, in the shadow ; and she 
fancied she could detect a gleam of amuse- 
ment on his face. 

“So tes you, Robin, as have a-brought 
thik there runagate vor to inzult’ and 
ballywrag t’wold mother o’ yourn!” she 
cried with unrepressed fury. ‘ T’ood 
sar’ee well right ef zo be I wur to bundle 
’ee off the pladce, an’ never let ’ee come 
anigh the forge no m’wore, zo t’ood !” 

“Then zo do ’ee, mother,” retorted 
Robin, roused at length out of the patient 
endurance of many years, and embold- 
ened by his friend’s example to strike a 
blow for his freedom. “There be wold 
Loader over to Chillerton as wants I to 
join he an’ go shares wi’ en ; a tidy smith 
he be too, and I’d zo lief do et, and be 
medster man to onst, vor I be weary o’ 
all these years of journeyman’s wark, and 
earnen’ no m’wore nor a plough-boy.” 

Hannah Crane could scarcely believe 
her ears ; in all the course of her lifelong 
rule and despotism this was the first 
serious outbreak of rebellion she had 
ever met-with, The very foundations 
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of the world seemed shaken; she felt 
half-dazed, and looking round vaguely for 
some support under the sudden blow, 
she saw that her younger son must have 
followed her into the room, for he was 
sitting in the high-backed settle by the 
chimney-corner, quietly stroking the tabby 
cat on his knee. In her despair she 
turned to him. © 

“‘ Ah, Jarge, dear lad, tes well as I've a 
got ’ee to look to, an’ to car’ on the biz’ness 
when Robin be gone. But vor all that, 

‘us won't let Jemima take up wi’ yon 
mammet o’ red cloth,” and she pointed 
scornfully at the young soldier. 

She was utterly unprepared for the 
effect of her words. 

“ He be a vine zet-up chap, be Gideon, 
an’ her mid’ do wuss,” remarked young 
George, with all the gravity of an oracle, 
as he slowly took the long clay pipe out 
of his mouth. “Tell ’ee what, mother, 
’ee knows zo well as they that I beant one 
to do nar’a stroke o’ wark wi’out Robin 
vor to tell I, an’ zet en agoin’. Zimmen- 
zoo, I’d best goo over to Chillerton along 
o’ he, vor I doant hold o’ biden’ wi’ 
women-vo'k.” 

At this bare-faced avowal of treachery 
from their unexpected ally, the two men 
looked at each other in mute, awestruck 
suspense, hardly knowing what to expect 
next. As for poor old Hannah Crane, 


her “Jarge” had failed her—the last — 


prop to which she had clunz, in bold 
defiance of her other children; she 
seemed to have suddenly aged and 
shrunken, as with a deep gasp for breath 
she sank heavily into the nearest chair, 
and bowed her head down upon her 
clenched hands. 

The masterful old woman who had 
ruled her home with absolute, if uncon- 
scious, tyranny for more than the third 
of a century, realised in that moment that 
all at once her empire had collapsed, and 
that she was alone and desolate, without 
one faithful adherent in the world. There 
was a space of breathless silence in the 
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room, only broken by the ticking of the 
tall clock in the corner, and the soft, con- 
tented purring of the tabby on George’s 
knee. 

Then a strange thing happened. A 
sudden overwhelming wave of pity swept 
over Gideon ; now that the battle was 
fought and won, in the hour of victory the 
strong man was tender and merciful. 
Some untaught instinct of chivalry, or 
some dim sweet memory of his own 
mother, drew him towards the poor crea- 
ture in her humiliation, till bending for- 
wards he kissed the toil-worn hands. 

‘““Nay, mis’ess, be o” good cheer an’ 
do 'ee vorgie we ; I warr’nt I'll be a good 
zon to’ee,” he said, ina low, gentle voice ; 
‘an’ ef zo be as it a-comed on ’ee too 
sudden loike, why Jemima an’ me, us'll 
bide thy time.” 

Touched by such marvellous, unwonted 
courtesy in the hour of her deepest 
humiliation, the stern old women was 
more disposed to think kindly of the 
stranger than of her own rebellious chil- 
dren. He had risen and turned away, 
anxious to put an end toa scene which 
had become almost too painful, when, 
before he had reached the door, a broken 
voice arrested him: 

“Gideon, thee mid take Jemima.” 

Then, after a time, with the strength of 
mind of a queen dethroned, who knows 
when her surrender must be complete 
and unconditional, she added in a colder 


tone: 


““An’ ef Robin be zo zet on being 
meister man, why he’d best bide to hoam 
. the wold plaaice—there’ve a-bin Cranes 
to the forge i’ Combe this hunderd year 
an’ m’wore.” 


A proud woman was Polly Crane on 
the morrow, when the Easter bells rang 
forth their message of good-tidings ; she 
looked out through the diamond-paned 
window, and watched Gideon and Jemima 
openly walking down to church together, 
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“Look-y-zee, Robin,” she cried eagerly 
to her husband, “how they do goo arm- 
in-crook, zo bold as may be, vor zure! 
There be Jarge a-comen’ down street, too, 
wi’ a yaller rose a-pinned in vront, an’— 
massy on us!” she added, holding up her 
hands in utter amazement, “if there 
idden your mother, wi’ her Zunday bonnet 
all a-vrilled an’ her black bombazine 
gownd, close a’ter he, an’ a-zetten’ her 
best voot voremost! ‘Do ’ee look 
sharp, Robin—you’m well-nigh ready— 
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an’ walk down the village, i’ zight o’ all 
the vo’ks, alongside o’ she. 

“Tes quite a parli’ment, zo tes, an’ tell 
’ee what, I mun come too wi’ little Zam, 
vor to hear they axed in church, an’ zo 
us won't miss that tar’ble vine anthem 
you be all a-goin’ to zing. And our 
Zammy shall gie his grammer a posy, zo 
he shall, avore the day be done!” ex- 
claimed Polly, as she snatched up the 
astonished child in her arms, and carried 
him up the narrow staircase to get ready. 
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Angler.— 1 beg your pardon, my friend, you are misinformed, there 7s fishing here. I never 
came across a place where I could fish better.” 


An illustration from ‘‘ Rabelais."’ 
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BY CHARLES H. HEYDEMANN. 


s USQU’ELLE est, la vieille gaieté 

frangaise,” says Jules Lemaitre, 
the celebrated critic, with a sigh, or rather 
a ‘‘gémissement,” as expressed in various 
modulations in many of his literary reflec- 


tions. Where is the ancient gaiety of the 
Gauls, strong and savourous, but breezy 
and strengthful, redolent of broad lands 
held by right of might, of potations deep 
as Odin’s horn, and sonorous with open- 


A scene in old France. 
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mouthed laugh- 
ter of the fat- 
bellied, capon- 
lined priest, so 
ably embodied 
by the immortal 
abbé of Meu- 
don? It is a 
melancholy fact 
that in our 
finicking age of 
mock modesty, 
a good honest 
laugh is so rare 
a thing to find 
that we can be 
thankful if, from 
time to time, we 
come across 


genuine humour, now that we have almost 
lost the faculty for appreciating it. 
Albert Robida, the illustrator of Rabe- 
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From ‘‘ Rabelais " 


or elevated, 


The imprisonment of the Girondins in the Conciergerie. 


lais, is one of 
the few French 
artists who can 
still discriminate 
between humour 
and_ indecency, 
and tickle your 
sense of the ludi- 
crous without 
combining the 
same with im- 
morality. There 
is no reason why 
fun should not 
be clean, and it 
depends entirely 
upon the inten- 
tionof the author 
whether humour, 


entirely neutral in itself, shall be debased 
Indecency lies only in the 
idea or the intention of the artist, and it 


Sainte Chapelle, 


The Oratory of Louis XI., 


Scene from ‘‘Hamlet."’ 


has been truly said that all the beauty 
and purity of the Venus of Milo would 
not prevent her being degraded to an in- 
decent exhibition if she had stockings on. 

M. Robida, as I sit with him in the 


old-fashioned study of his little country 
house, aw Vésinet, near Paris, looks at me 
with his short-sighted look through his 
glasses, smiles as I say the above, and, as I 
gaze at him curiously, seems to be impelled 


M. Robida and family in their country house. 
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by a desire to tie his long lank figure 
into a knot out of excessive modesty. 
One would hardly think that a man of 
forty-eight years of age (for M. Robida was 
born in ’48 in Compiégne), whose erudition 
is equivalent to Viollet le Duc, while his 
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imaginings are worthy of Doré and his 
humour equals Gavarni, should be so 
nervous. And yet that is the case. He 
is a dreamer of dreams and, in spite of 
his humour, an idealist, so he is as timid 
as a little girl at her first tea-party. But 
by degrees he warms to 
the conversation, forgets 
himself, and then the true 
artist breaks through his 
natural diffidence. 

“T came to Paris in 
1867,” says he, “ with one 
idea, and that was to write 
and illustrate books.” My 
desires likewise encom- 
passed painting,” and he 
strokes his short brown 
beard as he abstractedly 
watches a big bumble-bee 
booming down the garden, 
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where the afternoon sun 

is striking athwart the 

flowers and rustling 

foliage. “It was, how- 

ever, principally the il- | 
lustrating of books that 
haunted me. I am a 
pupil of the school of 
drawing at Compiégne, 
which, I may say, is a 
very good one, and be- 
ginners get a much 
better schooling there 
than they would in 
Paris.” M. Robida 
blinks at me through 
his glasses amiably, as 
he smilingly tells me 
how this school was 
situated up under the 
roof of the fine Gothic 
hétel de ville at Com- 
piégne. ‘“ Many a time,” 
he says, as he waves his 
hand, touched by the 
old reminiscences of his 
childhood, so sad and 
yet so sweet to all of 
us, ‘I remained for 
days and days after the 
other pupils had gone, 
alone with the mice, 
and the company of the 


Albert Robida. 
(From an etching.) 
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chimes that tumbled their deep-toned a sigh, ‘the best work of our life is done 
melodies into my solitude as the three before we achieve the magnificent sur- 
iron figures of the great clock (/es Fecan- _roundings.’” 

wins) struck the quarters over the great “ And that is true,” said Robida ; “ the 
belfry window. Ay demi! Tempi passatt 
terché non ritorni ? 

“Then ten years of illustrating for 
different papers—a man never likes to talk 
much of his hack-work—troubles, tribula- 
tions, and refusals, it is the bitterest and 
yet most valuable time of his life,” and 
M. Robida leans his head on his hand 
and looks out beyond me, and beyond \ 
his garden, into the great and inexorable 
past. 

“TI remember,” I say, half to him and 
half to myself, “‘ how poor Edmund Yates, 
when on the flood of his prosperity, built 
himself a magnificent house and sump- 
tuous study, with all modern luxuries 
and improvements. ‘How well you r 
will be able to work here,’ said an ad- ! , ' 
miring friend. ‘Ah,’ said Yates, with : 


The Feast of Fools in Notre Dame, o 
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past experience 
has been and 
‘is invaluable 
tome. I live in 
the past, and my 
work is of the 
past. I have pub- 
lished works on 
the old towns of 
Italy, Switzerland, 
and Spain, on the 
twentieth century, 
the nineteenth 
century, and ‘ Old 
France.’ My 
Rabelais _illustra- 
tions werea labour 
of love, although 
I undertook them 
very unwillingly, 
seeing the superb 
illustrations of 
Rabelais by Doré. 
But Rabelais al- 
ways attracted me. 
He hid his _philo- 
sophy under an 
immense phantas- 
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magoria of things 
of his time, and 
in order to realise 
his idea I had to 
follow him in all 
his extravagant 
vagaries; but I 
have tried, as far 
as_ possible, to 
place all his 
crowds of varie- 
gated characters 
on a_ suitable 
stage with appro- 
priateand interest- 
ing environments. 
In 1880 I founded 
and edited the 
Caricature, which 
still flourishes, al- 
though I am no 
longer connected 
with it, but. my 
design for the 
title-page is used 
to this day. I 
have written some 
six or seven novels 


Queen Marie Antoinette in the Conciergerie, 
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as well, besides completing a great num- 
ber of book illustrations. 

“In France,” says M. Robida, with 
energetic gesture, “we are getting now, 
under pretext of naturalism, or of realism, 
a recrudescence of /art canaille, a sordid, 


5°5 
Tweedledee,” I put in as he seems 
to seek for a word to express his 


meaning. ‘Not only that,” says Robida, 
“but they put forth their inability, their 
want of power, as the true interpretation 
and. mystification of the good people who 


The Tour de Nesle in the Seventeenth Century. 


despicable, grovelling ait. The highest 
art of the realist seems to be the servile 
copying of a subject without interest, with 
an ability that is due to the workman and 
not to the artist. With that is coupled the 
tnuraph of impressionism, that is ——” 
“Everything that is contrariwise, like 


bow down because they don’t understand. 
With English art,” continues M. Robida, 
“T made acquaintance at the Exhibition 
in ’78; since then I have been to Eng- 
land several times, and the English art 
reviews keep me, au conrant. Very 
curious to note is the renaissance of 
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national art in architecture, furniture, and 
decoration, since twenty to twenty-five 
years, in England; the same movement 
is to be noticed in Germany and in the 
Flemish countries, while we in France 
remain behind. And yet,” says Robida, 
as he grasps my hand warmly as I rise to 


Queen Marte Antoinette in the Temple. 


leave, “here lies our strength, our safety, 
our sa/u¢ ; we must return to our national 
character ; we must steep ourselves in the 
past, take up our old traditions at the 
point where we abandoned them in the 
sixteenth century, when occurred the 
resuscitation of the Roman and Greek 
tendencies, And what was the result ? 
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What has our poor nineteenth century to 
show, as_ characteristic incarnation, but 
perhaps the colossal American edifices ? 
Everything depends on maintaining our 
own nationality, even in style.” 

It is always a most invidious and difficult 
task to classify the humour of one country 
and to contrast it 
with the humour of 
another. Robida has 
the right to be called 
one of the first 
French caricaturists 
of to-day. But the 
French caricature of 
to-day is so different 
to what it was twenty 
years ago. In Eng- 
land the change took 
place even earlier. 
What used to be 
caricature was a 
hideous distortion of 
reality, in which the 
solid qualities of de- 
sign, gracefulness, a 
striving after beau- 
tiful forms, were en- 
tirely absent. The 
caricatures of the 
eighteenth century in 
England had their 
origin not in humour, 
but in malevolence, 
and are as much like 
the caricatures of to- 
day as an eighteenth- 
century pasquinade 
resembles a political 
leader in our daily 
papers. The truth is 
that we probably have hardly any carica- 
turists in the old sense of the word. Du 
Maurier’s creations were too true to human 
nature to be caricatures. Tenniel’s satire is 
up in the clouds, and does not appeal to 
the lower and vulgar malevolence that de- 
lighted our forefathers. I believe that the 
earlier style, where the dominant idea was 
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to distort the leading features of a personal 
individuality into a resemblance in ugli- 
ness, has given way to a more merciful 
and tolerant spirit which, whilst laughing 
at the foibles of the age, is sufficiently 
refined as to combine it with the plea- 


surable feelings to be gained from a long- 
ing for correctness of design, gracefulness 
of idea, and beauty of form, combined 
with a certain topsy-turveydom and con- 
trast which amuses without offence. To 
my mind Mr. W. S. Gilbert has inaugu- 


A scene in old France 


The Devils of Notre Dame 


rated the modern caricaturein England, and 
when we compare it with the coarse work of 
the earlier time, there are few who will not 
admit that things have changed for the 
better. In France the change to the finer 
and more artistic feeling for humour has 
taken place only recently, and even now we 
see papers like the Petit Journal, with their 
colour-page on political and social events, 
maintaining the coarse and _inartistic 


draughtsmanship of execution, the crude, 
flat colouring—blues, yellows, and greens, 
like a map—and the continued malevolence 
in onslaughts against political opponents 
and foreign nations, such as Italy, Ger- 
many, and “ perfide Albion,” that appeal 
to the lower and coarser elements in 
human nature. But a new school has 
sprung up—a school to which, following the 
traditions of Gavarni and “Cham,” such 
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names as Mars, Caran d’Ache, Guillaume, 
Steinlen, Forain, and Robida do honour. 

Anyone who has read Rabelais, and has 
realised the position that the Homere 
douffon holds as the herald of the Renais- 
sance with the opening of the struggle be- 
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tween culture and faith, cannot but admit 
that Robida’s name deserves to live, he 
having understood and illustrated as a 
living commentary to future readers one 
of the greatest works of the time. “La 
ve trés horrificque du Grand Gargantua, 
pere de Pantagruel,” and “les horribles 
et espouentables faictz et prouesses du 
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trés renommé Patagruel roy des Dipsodes 
fils du grand geant Gargitua,” as the old 
chroniclers have it, have never had so 
eloquent an exponent as the pencil and 
brush of Robida. Robida understood 
how to soften down the apparent repul- 


siveness, how to make clear the incompre- 
hensibility dependent on this long cata-. 
logue of obsolete words, of that continual 
coarseness, of those forced exaggerations 
and records of knavish trickery and gi- 
gantic buffoonery. For in this point of 
view Rabelais suffers the common fate 
of the humourists of the past. Ccmedy 


Pléneuf near Lamballe, Brittany. 
(From a sketch by Robida.) 


depends much on the fleeting elements of 
society, on the circumstances of time and 
place, and Rabelais’ humour is even more 
involved in such details than that of 
Aristophanes. Like Aristophanes, he de- 
lights in “dishes and fishes, beasts, birds, 


and sesquipedalian blackguards.” But the 
pungency of the old Greek and of the old 
French nicknames has departed. Again, 
Rabelais’ first popularity depended in part 
on his travesty of the romances of false 
chivalry, and burlesque to be appreciated 
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The Ue de la Cité, Paris, in the Fifteenth Century. 
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requires, of course, a knowledge of the 
work parodied. The practical jokes of 


Panurge are repetitions of 
the old national farce of 
Pathelin, familiar to the 
bourgeois of the fifteenth 
century, as Punchinello to 
the Italian. And _ thus 
Robida has interpreted 
him. His indecency, enor- 
mous as it is, is only that 
cf the time when Mar- 
guerite of Valois wrote her 
tales. It.is in the light of 
general knowledge of the 
age, not of scandalous 
chronicles, that Robida 
has read Rabelais, under- 
standing him, as he is the 
genius who represents with 
the universality of Shake- 
speare the thought, the 
religion, the laws, manners, 
and customs, the pleasure 
and the melancholy, the 
aspirations and the rare 
regrets of the sixteenth 
century. In this univer- 
sality Robida has found 
the secret of Rabelais’ 
gaiety, of what he calls 
“ Pantagruelisme, a certain 
jollity of mind in despite 
of fortune.” ‘To this under- 
standing we owe these 
pictures of the age as a 
crowd of Bacchanals in 
search of a grand peut- 
étre ; the bonds of tradi- 
tion are loosened, tke 
barque is on her way: 
there is pleasure for the 
joyous pilgrims in the ad- 
ventures and dangers of 
the deep, and in mocking 
at the priests and judges 
who dwell on the _ isles 
and fragments of the 
broken world. The Paris 
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of to-day still remembers Rabelais with 
its Abbaye de Théléme, on the heights 


of Montmartre. ‘Fay ce 
que voudras” was its 
motto, but the Parisians 
of to-day have degenerated 
the liberty of this into 
licentiousness, and Robida 
is one of the few artists 
who still remain true to the 
old Gallic spirit, and has 
a right to ask, “ Ousqu’elle 
est la vieille gaieté fran- 
gaise 2?” 

As I leave Robida, I 
am surprised to find there 
is not a sedan-chair waiting 
for me, and even at the 
railway station I addressed 
the booking-clerk with my 
best Parisian translation of, 
‘© What ho! there, varlet, I 
prithee, wilt scriven me a 
conveyance order to the 
city.” Luckily he did not 
understand my reference, 
or I might never have 
written this interview, Just 
as I end it I get the follow- 
ing little note from M. 
Robida : 

‘*Cher Monsieur, 

“Je nage actuellement 
en pleine joie. J’ai ce que je 
n’aurais jamais osé esperer un 
Shakespeare 4 illustrer pour 
I'éditeur. 

“This,” he goes on, “is a 
dream, since there is every- 
thing in Shakespeare—all 
periods, all men, all coun- 
tries, all sentiments, all 
souls, poetry, horror, gaiety, 
grace,” etc., etc. And Iam 
convinced thatShakespeare 
illustrated by Robida will 
be a delight to-the artist, 
the archzologist, and every- 
one that loves and appre- 
ciates artistic merit. 
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THE SHADES OF EVENING. 
Drawn by Frank Richards, 


THE FAMOUS ADVENTURE OF THE 
LEADING HANDS. 


BY W. F. SHANNON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER. 


‘What for do we join the Navy? For the fat 
livin’ and the funeral—the funeral wid full naval 
honours. But what for vea//y do we join? Well, 
honest, it’s for ship’s t’bacca and glory.” 


The Bluejacket : a Comedy. 


T was towards the close of the third 
year of H.M.S. Zarantula’s com- 


-mission that five of her leading hands 


arranged for their famous picnic. They 
each “put in” fora day’s leave, and got 
it; they took the dinghy, by permission 


of the first lieutenant; and the gunner's 
mate persuaded the gunner to allow them 
rifles and ammunition. Besides the gun- 
ner’s mate, the party consisted of the 
chief armourer, the leading torpedo-man, 
the Captain’s coxswain, and the sergeant- 
major of marines, and very early one fine 
morning those five adventurers sailed 
away for the Lafu river, ten miles south 
of the Lasmayu roadstead, where the 
Tarantula \ay anchored. 


Those five adventurers sailed aw-y for the Lafu river, 
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The dinghy had not gone a couple of 
miles when the picknickers discovered 
that they had brought no provisions. So 
they turned back to get some, the Lafu 
river having no supplies to speak of. 

“This,” said the sergeant-major, “is 
what comes of havin’ five commandin’ 
““ sers and no workin’ hands. It’s all 
right for ‘kinyans’” — they had, some 
store of darkest hell whiskey aboard— 
“¢kinyans’ we can all five of us easy 
recommember, but the commisseraz? de- 
partment didn’t ought to be left to chance 
like that. A picnic, there’s no doubt, 
ought to be conducted with a certain 
amount of routine.” 

“No pipeclay, ‘ Major,’ if it’s all the 
same to you,” interrupted the armourer. 

“And I begs to propose,” continued 
the sergeant-major, ignoring the hit at his 
profession, ‘that the gunner’s mate takes 
on cap’n of this turnout.” 

“Hear, hear,” said Chats, the L.T.O. 
(Leading Torpedo-man). “It’s clearly 
understood that in all cases of picnic 
_parties the commander spreads the table: 
cloth and looks after the spoons, ain’t it ? 
I’m all on for the gunner’s mate.” 

So were the other two, and the gun- 
ner’s mate gruffly, and as his due, ac- 
cepted the post. 

The boat victualled amid the unflatter- 
ing remarks of the ship’s company, and 
at 7.30 a.m. again shoved off. The river- 
mouth was reached about g o'clock, but 
the picknickers’ objective was a great way 
up the river, near a village called Mkumbi, 
where there might be a chance of re- 
plenishing the ‘‘wet” provisions. This 
spot was only attained at high noon. 


Lasmayu and the Lafu river are in 
East Africa, north of Zanzibar. H.M.S. 
Tarantula, with three or four others of 
Her Majesty’s vessels, comprised the 
East Coast Division of the Cape Station. 
This division patrols all the coast from 
Gaza to the Juba river, putting down the 
slave trade, assisting the British consuls 
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and pro-consuls, and keeping the peace 
of the whole seaboard. 

Each ship carries two or more Arab or 
Swahili interpreters, whose main business 
is to get information as to intended slave 
runs. They land each evening if near a 
town, and, by means of informers and 
spies in their pay, ascertain the move- 
ments of the slavers. Nowadays captures 
are very infrequent. Many times, indeed, 
the Zarantula's interpreters would come 
off quivering with excitement, and with 
much gesticulation and rolling of eyes, 
give absolutely certain information of an 
intended run. The whole ship would 
get excited with them, too, during the 
early part of the commission, and often 
the boats were called away and eagerly 
manned for a night’s slave-chasing. But 
it was always a fiasco. They would lay 
tor long hours by the mangrove swamps, 
or scour creeks and coasts and estuaries 
from sunset to dawn, at the bidding of 
the interpreters, but at the end of nearly 
three years not a single slaver had been 
captured, nota single slave set free. And 
that is why this picnic of the P.O.’s be- 
comes the most notable event of the com- 
mission. 

After dinner the five were going shoot- 
ing, but the day was so hot that they de- 
termined, like Amaryllis, to do their 
sporting in the shade. 

“ This ‘kinyans’ don’t make ye much 
cooler, do it ?” observed the armourer. 

The remark was a reflection ona lec- 
ture the ship's doctor had given a short 
time before on spirit-drinking. The doc- 
tor was an enthusiastic teetotaler, and 
had shown that alcohol, so far from 
being a necessity, was not even a luxury. 
He quoted Dr. Nansen, who was all in 
favour of sugar when you are camping out 
on icepacks, and whaling captains, who 
swore by hot coffee ; and wound up by 
saying that although a nip of spirits ap- 
parently warms the body, yet really its 
action is to lower its vitality and event- 
ually to cool it. 
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“No, it don’t seem to make you cooler,” 
said the L.T.O., “but then the doctor’s 
main argument was to show what delu- 
sions we're labouring under, us common 
men. We drink ‘kinyans’ and get hot 
—at least, we feel hot and look hot—— ” 

““And, damme, for all practical pur- 
poses we are hot,” said the sweating ser- 
geant-major. 

‘Exactly, my man,” continued the 
L.T.O., imitating the doctor. “But 
theoretically we are delightfully cool, and 
therefore we are doin’ quite right to drink 
spirits in the tropics. Coffee’s all very 
well on the North American Station, 
where they want to warm up, -but_ fatal, 
absolutely fatal, under a broilin’ sun.” ” 

“But there’s another point,” said the 
armourer, sipping his whiskey. “If you 
takes the wine when it’s red, or even 
‘kinyans’ when it’s a nootral tint, it lowers 
your vital stakistics.” 

“Orgies! vitiated orgies!” corrected 
the captain’s coxswain. 

“If you lower your vitiated orgies 
much more, Hooky, you’ll be standin’ on 
’em,” said the L..T.O. ‘ What McDonald 
was sayin’ was that all liquor, even amido, 
lowers your vital forces, wasn’t you, 
Mac?” 

The armourer confessed that he was. 
“ And why we puts away stuff so lowerin’ 
to the vitals,’ he added, “I do not 
know.” , 

‘Now you're gettin’ on to squaro and 
top-shelf stuff, Mac. What’s the matter 
with ‘kinyans’?” 

“Nothink, I admit. Pass it along.” 
And the contrite armourer lowered some 
into his vitals. 

But the day was really too hot for 
scientific argument, and so, gradually, the 
conversation waned, and the five holiday- 
makers “fell on sleep,” as the poets say, 
and for the rest of the afternoon lay in 
the deep easy slumber of seamen. It was 
only as the sun was at its setting that the 
captain’s coxswain roused, and stared for 
a moment at the long shadows. Then 
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he woke in earnest and observed the wind 
and tide for a minute or two. 

“We're properly adrift this time,” 
he muttered, and rapidly awakened the 
other four. No one thanked him, but 
all growled because he had not done it 
sooner, which is the way of the Navy. 

The boat was hurriedly launched. 
There was just enough wind to keep 
steerage way with the sail set, but the 
mid-stream current was strong, and the 
forlorn picknickers—who were at least two 
hours late’in starting back—slid between 
the darkening banks towards the sea at a 
fair pace, each man silently filling his 
pipe. 

“Lend us a match, someone,” growled 
the gunner’s mate, sticking his black clay 
in his mouth. 

The armourer remarked that he had 
none left. 

No one else spoke, but each waited, 
plpe in hand or mouth, for someone else 
to produce the matches. 

“Come on, out with ’em,” said the 
gunner’s mate, impatiently. 

Each man was by this time over- 
hauling himself to see if he had any. It 
was all in vain, and the dreadful truth 
broke over the unfortunate five that they 
had to face a five hours’ pleasure trip 
with neither of the attributes of pleasure. 
“Kinyans,” alas ! was exhausted, and now 
smoking was impossible. Mkumbi was 
higher up the river, and it was not likely 
to have matches as a commodity, There 
was nothing for it but to sit, like the 
famous tea-party, “all silent and all 
damned,” and invent excuses to satisfy 
the first lieutenant for breaking their 
leave. 

The gunner’s mate at last broke the 
silence. ‘‘Of all the cussed, dashed, 
blasted, blighted idjuts in the Navy,” he 
said, slowly and deliberately, ‘us five are 
the dashedest, blastedest, blightedest, and 
cussedest.” 

“Thanks, Sammy,” said the L.T.O. 
“Continue.” 
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“And such a devil of a lot of tand- 
stickors as they makes in Germany too! 
And the little cherib, the sweet little 
cherib what looks arter pore Jack, what 
about him? Eh, you theory men, where’s 
he?” and the gunner’s mate slapped the 
L.T.O. on the back. 

Chats said, dryly, “Well, let X equal 
the sweet little cherib, and Y the missin 
match ie 

“ And why the missin’ match? That's 
the main objec’. None of your Euclid 
for me! None of your Vernon touches ! 
All this X-chasin’ and theory muck don’t 
give us no matches. It’s useless, theory 
is.” 

“How about the theory of gunnery?” 
asked the L.T.O. “That ought to 
teach us how to get a light, with rifles 
and ammunition.” 

““Good on ye, Chats,” said the cox- 
swain. “I can remember being taught 
about that on the Sarnt¢.” 

“The theory is this,” continued the 
L.T.O. “Load with blank cartridge, 
stick a piece of slow-match on the cleanin’- 
rod, and hold it just clear of the muzzle 
of the rifle. When fired the charge will 
naturally ignite the slow-match.” 

“Where’s your slow-match?” grunted 
the gunner’s mate. 

‘‘As I was about to say, my dear 
Sammy paper will have to do, this 
journey.” 

At once all but the coxswain, who was 
at his usual post, the tiller, set about 
extracting bullets from cartridges and ex- 
perimenting in the way described, with 
the result that four bits of paper were 
blown into the water, quickly followed by 
four more. Again and again the trial 
was made, with the:same result, varied 


by the paper being held so far off that 


the flame failed to touch it. 

““No go! Theory again!” 
disgusted gunner’s mate. 

“‘ How about a train of damp powder ?” 
queried the armourer. 

A train was laid on the gunwale, anda 


said the 
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half-charge fired into it. What wasn’t 
blown away fizzed out too quickly to catch 
a piece of paper held to it. While it was 
being tried again the sergeant-major and 
the L.T.O. conducted an experiment of 
their own in the bows of the boat. The 
marine held the gunner’s mate's straw hat 
on a cleaning-rod while the seaman fired 
a full charge obliquely through the crown 
of it, The hat was old and greasy, and 
they had every reasonable hope of igniting 
it. That experiment also failed, and the 
disheartened petty officers settled them- 
selves in gloomy silence for the - long 
down-river sail. Each sucked his unlit 
pipe, and furtively searched and re 
searched his pockets. 

. An hour passed. It. had long becn 
quite dark, and it was necessary to keep a 
look-out man in the bows. He and the 
helmsman were the only men who spoke. 
During the second hour, while the gun- 
ner’s mate was taking his spell in the bow, 
he saw a dhow’s sail glide out from one 
of the side creeks, and show dimly against 
the stars. He passed the word to the 
others, without importing any significance 
to it. 

The L.T.O. roused himself sufficiently 
to say, “What about them lucifers, 
then?” 

“Well, what about ’em?” snapped the 
gunner’s mate, savagely. _ 

“On’y if I was commandin’ this packet 
I should heave that dhow to, and get some. 
Please yourself though. eae you don’t 
care to smoke.” 

“Here, hand us a muskit !” was the 
gunner’s mate’s response. “What's 
Swyhili for ‘heave to’?” 

“<Tué tanga.’ But the best language 
is a shot across her bows. All nations: 
and languages understand that.” 

The dhow was now maybe five hundred 
yards off the port bow of the dinghy, and 
well in the main stream. The hull was 
hidden against the dark background of 
mangroves, but the sail was just dis- 
cernible. The dinghy was probably quite 
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invisible from the larger vessel. No 
sound came from either boat.. 

The gunner’s mate broke the silence of, 
the night with a tremendous shout of 
“Tua tanga! Tua! Tua!” and without 
waiting for an answer, fired his rifle. The 
dhow’s big lateen sail dropped literally as 
if shot, and she was lost to sight im- 
mediately. 

“Out oars!” shouted the rifleman. 
“We shall lose them matches after all.” 

The oars were in the crutches smartly, 
and the dinghy rapidly moved towards 
the dhow. The latter’s hull soon ap- 
peared, and as the small boat neared her 
the sail was seen to be lying confusedly 
over her side, while the crew were 
struggling to get the sweeps out. 

“T do believe Sammy’s shot must 
have cut away the halyards of that sail,” 
said the coxswain. “It was lowered 
terrible smart.” 

“Jest like Samuel, that is,” growled 
the armourer over his oar. ‘“ We're goin’ 
in for leave-breakin’ as it is, and now he’s 
goin’ to luff us in for piratin’ on the high 
seas with aggravatin’ circumstances. Jest 
fancy respectable married men like me 
and Sammy swingin’ at the yardarm for 
murtderin’ peaceful Swyhilis.” 

“This is all theory, y’know,” said the 
gunner’s mate, a trifle frightened. “Still, 
p’raps we better sheer off. We shan’t be 
able to make ’em understand what we 
want, either.” 

“You stay boat-keeper then,” said the 
L.T.O. “I’m a single man wantin’ a 
match, I am; and I’m going to get it. 
Look out;. we’re nearin’ her. Hooky, 
give Sam the tiller. Us four board alto- 
gether, carryin’ our rifles. We'll bounce 
the.cap’en we took him for a slaver, and 
demand to see his papers. Then we'll 
let him off for givin’ us all this trouble, if 
he'll give us a light. Way enough! Stand 
by to jump aboard as soon as we get 
alongside. Prepare to board. Board!” 
And as the dinghy rasped against the 
dhow’s side the four men serambled 
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over the low bulwark of the native vessel 
and leapt upon the deck. As they did 
so there was a succession of splashes on 
the other side of the dhow. The crew 
and’ captain had dived off. 

“There’s no doubt them poor chaps 
do take us for gory cut-throat buccaneers,” 
said the L.T.O- 

“ Here!” he shouted to the swimmers, 
who were making for the shore. Hi! 
Hold ona minit! Wesailormen ! English! 
We no hurt you!” They took no notice. 
**Well, I can’t speak no fairer than that, 
can I?” he said, turning to his friends. 

They admitted that he couldn’t. The 
sergeant-major added that he thought 
they’d better cut.and run_ themselves. 
“This is turnin’ into a serious business 
y know, Chats.” ; 

“My dear ‘Major,’ I want a light. 
Help us off with this forehatch. Hooky, 
feel round the after-cabin, will ye? Fine 
touch this, ain’t it?” went on the L.T.O. 
“Five leadin’ hands plunderin’ an in- 
offensive trader.” 

“Phew!” ejacuiated the  sergeant- 
major, as the hatch-covering was taken 
off. ‘“Inoffensive! She’s putrid! f! 
reckon she’s a sort of a night-tun.” 

Chats knelt on the deck and peered 
down the hatchway. There arose a sound 
of laboured breathing and stifled moans. 

“Cattle?” suggested the  sergeant- 
major. 

“Yes. Long pork,” answered the 
L.T.0., who had been in the South 
Seas. ‘Down with the hatch! Up with 
the sail! Mates, never mind the matches. 
We've got a prize-packet here.” 

“T don’t like the smell of her,” said 
the armourer. “But what is it you're 
talkin’ about? What’s the noise, to put 
it classic ?” 

“Slaves, that’s what it is. By the 
ghost of marines, she’s full of em. I seen 
the whites of their eyes, plain as anything. 
Make fast the dinghy, Sam, and come 
aboard. You won’t be hung, so don’t be 
afraid,” he added, as the gunner’s mate 
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hesitated. ‘‘This piracy turns out to be 
meritorious service—slave-catching. We 
shan’t have to sneak inboard, Samuel, 
avoidin’ the eye of Number One, but 
we shall go back simply covered with 
glory.” 

“Are you quite sure about all this?” said 
the gunner’s mate as he stepped aboard. 

“Here’s some matches,” said the 
coxswain, “so we can see.” 

They lifted the hatch, and peeped 
below again. Undoubtedly a human 
cargo was there, dumb and _ piteous, 
frightened into silence by the Arabs. 

“Well, then, now for it,” said the 
gunner’s mate, whose confidence was 
restored. “Better get up this sail, I 
spose?” 

“Let’s light up first,” said the L.T.O. 
calmly. 

The suggestion met with favour, and 
then the buccaneers set about seeing 
what mischief their shot had done. It 
was found to have cut the halyard and 
chipped the yard, but the latter was not 
materially damaged. Without entering 
on a detailed description of the method 
of hoisting the sail—of pendant and whip, 
hauling part and standing part, block and 
sheave—it will suffice to describe it as that 
of a rope passed through a sheave at the 
masthead, one end made fast to the yard, 
and the other left free for hauling pur- 
poses. The necessary repairs, therefore, 
consisted simply of rebending (re-tying) 
the pendant to the yard. The sail was 
then hoisted, and with light hearts the 
seamen swept on down the river, smoking 
deliciously. The breeze had freshened, 
and the dhow sailed fast. 

Chats, the L.T.O., sat thoughtfully for 
awhile. Then he said: “We received 
information that this packet was to sail, 
when we was picknickin’. So we forgot all 
about our dinner, just nicely laid, and 
considered evolutions all the afternoon. 
We ‘carefully examined the matter in all 
its bearin’s and cross-questioned the in- 
former, and finally surmised that a sud- 
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den attack by us five was worth tryin’. 
We worried a good bit about bein’ adrift 
after our leave was up (and never re- 
covered our lost appetites, we might men- 
tion), and’ felt we was settin’ a bad 
example to the ship's company, and the 
service in general. But we conquered 
our inclinations, which was to go straight 
back, and lay to at nightfall just off the 
creek, conceivin’ that to be the strategic 
point. It was. The dhow comes out. 
We run alongside of her, and with our 
muskets in our hands (and I may remark 
that I’ve expended all my cartridges, and 
mine was unloaded) we swarm up her 
starboard gangway, while nine blood- 
thirsty Arabs dive off the port quarter 
and swim for their lifes. How will that 
do, eh?” , 

_ The others had listened with rapt at- 
tention. Chats was a well-known novelist. 

“ Sounds all right,” said the sergeant- 
major, “except them nine Arabs. Mine?” 

“‘That number is an estimate, my dear 
‘Major.’ In the heat of battle you never 
count exact, but you never count under. 
Savvy ?” 

“TI do. We might mention Sammy's 
marvellous gunnery practice, though. Five 
hundred yards’ range’; whole objec’ 
scarcely in sight ; Sam sights for invisible 
detail and hits it. I never see such——” 

“ Tud! Tud tanga!” rang out over 
the waters. The river had opened out, 
and the dhow was nearing the open 
ocean. Four or five large streams met aind 
formed a delta with the Lafu river, and 
the navigation of the delta was intricate 
and nicely suited to the slavers. The 
boat whence the hail had come could just 
be made out rounding one of the islands, 
and rowing to cut the dhow off. 

“A rescue, eh?” said the gunner’s 
mate. ‘We oughtn’t to ’a hung about 
so long lightin’ pipes, Chats. We give 
them chaps too long a start.” 

“ Bang!” went a rifle. 

“ Lay down, all of ye!” said the L.T.O. 
“You can keep out of sight pretty well, 
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too, Hooky, while you're steerin’. [il 
hold the sheet.” 

. Again the Swahili command to heave 
to was shouted, and another rifle was 
fired. The “s-s-ss” of the bullet across 
the bows followed. 

A third shout was followed by a volley 
from three or four rifles.) The one or 
two shots that hit went through the sail. 

“ Tryin’ Sammy’s dodge,” observed the 
armourer. ‘But I reckon they ain't got 
a marksman like him.” 

Two other boats.now appeared from 
the other side, well on the dhow’s beam, 
and advanced firing. For a while the 
firing from each boat was very hot, and 
the dhgw’s sail was frequently hit. Still 
she forged ahead, and the pulling boats 
dropped gradually back, off her quarters. 

“T didn’t know Arabs used rowlocks,” 
said the armourer, as the firing slackened 
a bit. ‘ D’ye hear the regular stroke. of 
the oars, Chats? Gad! it’s our own 
boats, I do believe !” 

- “So it is!” assented the sergeant- 
major, joyfully. ‘“ Hail ’em, Sam, to stop 
that damned rifle practice.” 

“Hang on a bit,” said the L.T.O., as 
the gunner’s mate prepared to shout. 
‘“‘Consider. Are we to go to all the 
trouble and expense of capturin’ a slave 
dhow to give it away to these other 
chaps? And lose all the glory, too? 
Why, they’d swear they could have cap- 
tured it without our help.”. 

“Right you are, Chats,” agreed the cox- 
wain. . 
“Therefore, mates, I say on to glory 
or the grave. ‘ Hear the river-bar roarin’ 
at the ocean-gate?’ There’s freedom 
there,Sam. Buck up, ‘ Major’!” 

“Look here, Chats,” urged the latter, 
‘this is carryin’ the game a bit too far, 
ain't it? We break our leaf, we turn 
pirates, and now, damme, we're runnin’ a 
cargo of slaves, and openly defyin’ our 
own cap’n. It won’t do!” 

“¢ Major,’ you’ve got no soul. I know 
you’re married and ain’t the man you was, 
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but hang it. all, look at the reason of it. 
For our own sakes we mustn’t be took. I 
knew who was after.us at first. I whispercd 
it to Hooky, didn’t I, Hook? But there 
was no call for us to alarm you married 
men and get you into trouble at home. 
We hoped you wouldn't have suspected 
anything. Why didn’t you keep quiet, 
Mac? Well, you'll have to swear you 
took ’em for Arabs. Here we are, safe.” 
And the dhow, trailing the dinghy, passed 
the bar,. and gained the ocean. The 
boats were lost in the blackness be- 
hind. ae 

The dhow set her.course for the Zuran- 
tula, and at eight bells in the middle. 
watch (4 a.m.) cast anchor in the Lasmayu 
roadstead. 

The L.T.O. and the captain’s coxswain 
at once took the dinghy and rowed to the 
Tarantula, just as the first lieutenant came 
on deck. 

“Come aboard, sir,” said Chats. 

“Ts this what you call nine o’clock ? 
I shall report you all to the captain. I 
had just come up to send a boat in search 
of you. Nice handy set of men for 
P.O.’s we've got! Where’s the others ? 
You're a disgrace to the service. Where’s 
the others, I say ?” 

“Formin’ the prize crew, sir?” 

“Forming the what ?” 

“ Prize crew, sir.” 

“What of? Where did you meet the 
other buats ?” 

“Which boats, sir?” 

“What are you a prize crew of?” 
snapped the lieutenant, angrily. 

“Slave dhow, sir.” 

“ Then you did meet the boats ?” 

“ We took this dhow on our own, sir.” 

“What! You five in the dinghy !” 

‘“‘There’s no deviation about that, sir. 
And then we had a runnin’ fight with 
some murderin’ filibusters lower down the 
river. Reg’lar cut-throat lot they looked. 
Made our sail as holey as a kitchen 
cullender. But we outsailed them.” | 

And the L.T.O. was invited to tell his 
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whole story, and the mollified lieutenant 
called the captain. 

While the latter was hearing the tale of 
the adventurous five, the Zarantula’s pin- 
nace and two cutters, under the command 
of the second lieutenant, came alongside, 
and the lieutenant came inboard and 
made his report. They had chased a 
dhow, he said, but she was a very fast 
sailer and escaped in the darkness. 

“Never mind, Smithson, listen to this,” 
said the captain. 

When Chats came to the account of 
the attempted rescue by the slaver’s 
friends, as he called it, the captain’s eyes 
twinkled. The second lieutenant stared. 

“You'd better go over and see to the 
capture, Smithson,” said the captain, 
when the tale was done. “You might 
find a trace or two of your marksmen. 
Pity the gunner’s mate wasn’t with you 
though. Is that a frue part of your story, 
Anson, that shot of the gunner’s mate ?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” re 

“And,” said Lieutenant Smithson, 
“had you really no suspicion that that 
precious rescue party was the pinnace and 
cutters?” 

“Not the faintest, sir.” 

“Well, I used to give you credit for 
being an intellectual man ” 

“Yes, sir,” interpolated Chats, trying 
to look dull and stupid. 

“But now—well, now I think more of 
your intellect than ever,” sarcastically 
wound up the lieutenant. ; 

“Gunner’s mate was commandin’ 
officer, sir.” 

“No doubt,” said Lieutenant Smithson, 
drily. 


The dhow went before the prize-court 
at Zanzibar and was condemned. When 
captured she had forty-six slaves on 
board. A flattering account of the cap- 
ture appeared in the papers, and the 
Admiral, when inspecting the ship soon 
after, at the conclusion of her commission, 
referred, in his speech to the ship’s com- 
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pany; to the five petty officers in generous 
terms.. They were, he said, examples to 
be copied by all young bluejackets and 
marines. Their daring, resourcefulness, 
resolution, and regard for the good of the 
service was most commendable. And he 
was pleased to ask their captain to give 
them all “recommends” for higher 
ratings. 

After it was all over the blushing 
heroes met together on the mess-deck. 

“Tt’s all through that shot of Sam’s,” 
said the coxswain. “I'll swear if I tried 
to shoot across a ship’s bows I’d ’a done 
it easy. But Sam always tries to do 
your ‘ baulk.’” 

“Still, if I hadn’t wanted that match, I 
shouldn’t ’a thought of shootin’ to cut 
them halyards,” said the gunner’s mate, 
magnificently. He was quite persuaded 
by this time that he had deliberately 
sighted for the rope. 

“There’s no doubt it was’a happy 
thought,” said Chats. ‘“ How about that 
other shot, Sam, the one that carried 
away the crown of your hat? Felt any 
pain from it?” 

“Not much. Of course, J felt a sort of 
wind at the time, and it raised a bit of a 
lump. But I took no notice. You don't 
in action. The excitement carries ye on. 
We was just crossin’ the bar when I felt 
it.” 

“Interestin’ experience,” said the 
L.T.O., musingly. ‘I’ve heard of men 
bein’ clean-shaved by a cannon-ball, and 
havin’ their hair cut short with a shovel- 
headed spear, but yours is the best cuff 
I’ve ever heard. I s’pose you're goin’ to 
keep the hat as a curio?” 

“Rather!  There’s some people 
wouldn’t believe how near I’d been to 
havin’ my head bloo off unless I showed 
’em that.” 

“ And will that convince ’em ?” 

“Certainly. Besides, you’re witnesses. 
You as good as see it done, didn’t ye ?” 

“We did see it done, Sam. You 
always call on us.” 
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And the coxswain winked in reply to will certify that your brain’s afflicted, 
the grin of the L.T.O., and observed Sam.” 
that if he’d had his head and hat And the gunner’s mate good-naturedly 
bashed about by the enemy like that, threw a half-boot at the coxswain, and 
he’d have put in not only for a new — suggested that, after all, ‘ kinyans ” was 
hat—but for a new head. “Any doctor — the main thing. 
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A CRACKER. 
By Chas. Pears. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON IIL. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES. 


CHAPTRR X. 
THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1859. 

e N a morning in March,. 1856, 
the guns of the Invalides in- 

. formed Paris that a son had 
been born to the Emperor. 

The infant, for whom was in store a sad 
but heroic fate, received the names of 
Napoléon Eugéne Louis Jean Joseph, 
the Pope and the Queen of Sweden being 
godfather and godmother. Paris wore a 
holiday aspect, and at noon the Emperor, 
radiant with joy, received the Diplomatic 
Body. The Pope's legate, at a solemn 
service in the chapel of the Palace of 
St. Cloud, presented to the Empress the 
golden rose which the Pope had sent Her. 
At length the dynasty seemed to be rest- 
ing on a solid foundation. Such clouds 
as still lay on Napoleon’s horizon ap- 
peared to be confined within the bounds 
of his realm, where a bad harvest, wild 
speculation, excessive expenditure, and 
extravagant public works, threatened com- 
mercial disasters of the most perilous 
political character. Had he chosen then 
to adopt the methods of liberal and 
constitutional government to which he 
subsequently resorted when too late, he 
would have spent a calmer and a happier 
life and his end might have been both 
serene and glorious. But permitting 
himself to be influenced by evil and selfish 
advisers, he engaged in a course of politi- 
cal conduct which embittered the resent- 
ment of his domestic enemies, and shook 
the confidence of his best friends abroad. 
In the winter of 1856 there passed 
through Paris Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia (the late Emperor Frederick), 


accompanied )y his adjutant, Major von 
Moltke, whom later the world was to 
know as the greatest strategist of the age. 
Of the French Emperor the Prussian 
soldier wrote: ‘‘ He struck me by a sort 
of immovability of features and the 
almost extinguished look of his eyes. 
The predominating characteristic of his 
face is a friendlyand good-humoured smile, 
which has nothing Napoleonic about it. 
He is a quite simple and rather small 
man, whose always tranquil countenance 
gives a strong impression of good- 
natured amiability. ‘Il ne se fache 
jamais,’ say the people who are in most 
frequent intercourse with him. ‘Tl est 
toujours poli et bon envers nous ; ce n’est 
que la bonté de son cceur et sa confiance 
qui pourront lui devenir dangereux.’” 
Of the little Prince Imperial Moltke re- 
marked that “he seemed a strapping 
little fellow.” 

The session of 1857 produced some 
useful measures. A subvention of twelve 
million francs was voted for the further 
embellishment of Paris, and another of 
fourteen millions for the establishment of 
three great transatlantic lines of French 
steamers. The privileges of the Bank of 
France were prolonged and extended, and 
its capital was doubled. The plebiscite 
of 1857 proved that the popularity of the 
Emperor and his Government was not 
materially impaired, although in compari- 
son with the plébiscite of 1852, that of 
1857 showed fewer ‘“ Ayes” and more 
““Noes.” Nevertheless, this election did 
not pass off without menacing manifesta- 
tions: Probably the life of no man of 
modern times was ever attempted by the 


The Prince Imperial in Grenadier's uniform. About five years old. 


hand of the assassin so frequently as that 
of Louis Napoleon. He may be said to 
have habitually carried his life in his 
hand ; but in that strange faith of his in 
his “ star” his cool courage never faltered, 
save, perhaps, on one occasion, and the 
charge of. want of personal courage 
brought against him has only brought 
discredit on a bitter enemy. ‘‘ When,” 
in the words of Lord Cowper, ‘we con- 
sider that the same charge was brought 
against Marlborough and Cromwell, and 
the great Napoleon himself, we may dis- 
miss it with the words used by the object 
of it when he read Kinglake’s chapter— 
‘C’est indigne.’ ” The Emperor was 
hoping that the time was approaching 
when the iron hand of absolute rule 
might be relaxed, as an act of favour as 
well as of prudence and of safety. But 
now the names of well-known revolutionary 
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leaders were coupled with 
rumours of a wide-spread 
organisation for the ad- 
vancement of the Repub- 
lican banner in the red 
hand of the regicide ; and 
Napoleon found himself 
a mark of men who sougl:t 
his life in the name of 
the very cause he had 
always had at heart. 

_ The restlessness of the 
French Emperor had 
created by degrees a very 
dangerous state of public 
feeling in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and England; and 
Persigny, then French 
Ambassador in England, 
went to Paris to describe 
to the Emperor the atti- 
tude of profoundsuspicion 
towards him which Eng- 
land had assumed in con- 
sequence of his disturbing 
and adventurous foreign 
policy. Napoleon sug- 
gested that the mutual 

misapprehensions would be best dispelled 

by a personal interview with the Queen. 

The proposal was accepted; and the 

Emperor and Empress reached Osborne 

on August 6th, where they spent three 

days. The meeting of the sovereigns 
was still cordial; and the visit, with the 
assistance of J.ords Clarendon and 

Palmerston and M.M. Walewski and 

de Persigny, was turned to th best 

account, since it brought into cordial 
contact the rulers of both realms, and 
enabled them to settle the question of the 

principalities and other matters of im- 

portance. But the cordial impressions 

which the Osborne visit had produced in 
the minds of Queen Victoria and her 

Consort were all but effaced by the sub- 

sequent excursion made by them a few 

days later to inspect the forts, basins, and 
breakwater of Cherbourg. “ It makes me 


The fortifications at Cherbourg in 1858. 


(From the “Illustrated London News.") 
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* The Pavilion at the Camp of Chalons. Napoleon III. with staff. 


(The Emperor is the third figure on the right of the lamp-post at the end of the Pavilion. Amengst the staf? 
are Generals Bourbaki, Lamirault, and Baron Larrey.) 


very unhappy to see what is done here,” bourg breakwater was “treble the size of 
wrote the Queen in her diary, “and how the Plymouth one,” and 8,000 men were 
well protected the worksare.” The Cher- at work upon it. The Prince Consort 
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Lieutenant (afterwards Admiral) de Vaisseau Duperré (seated on left), Col. Brady (standing 
behind), Prince Murat (in centre), Lieut. of the Guides, Col. Baron Lepic (on right. 


* These four photographs, hitherto unpublished, were taken at the great camp at Chalons in 1859, and are interesting 
as representing some of th: well-knmun officers of the French Army at that time. 


Baron Lepic and Col. Schmidt. 


wrote to Stockmar, 
gigantic work, and gives one grave 
cause for reflection. The counter-de- 
fences at Alderney are childish in com- 
parison.” The Queen and her husband 


“Cherbourg is a 


did not care to accompany the Emperor 
to the camp of Chilons for the opening 
of the great school of war on that vast 
plain whereon the Imperial Guard was 
assembled. The great camp of Chalons, 


(«Commencing from left) Prince Murat, General Fleury (in tent), Col. Schmidt, 
Baron Lepic, and another. 
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together with the vast works of Cherbourg 
and the prodigious growth of the French 
armour-plated naval force, served not un- 
naturally to foster that mistrust which, 
in spite of their personal regard for the 
French Sovereign, was taking hold of the 
minds of the Queen and Prince. Yet at 
the meeting of monarchs at Stuttgart in 
September, 1857, the French Emperor 
was found to 
be loyally 
impervious to 
all induce- 
ments to a 
breach of the 
English Al- 
liance. Of 
Napoleon’s 
conduct at 
Stuttgart Sir 
Theodore 
Martin re- 
-marks: “ The 
parvenu Em- 
perfor, thrown 
for the first 
time into the 
midst of the 
royalties of 
the ‘Alman- 
ach de Gotha,’ 
had distin- 
guished him- 
self by great 
self-posses- 
sion and dig- 
nity, bearing - 
himself, as 
said a shrewd 
observer, ‘like a thorough gentleman, 
holding his own, and showing no eager- 
ness to seize at the advances made to 
him, which might well have turned the 
steadiest head.’ ” 

On the evening of January 14, 1858, 
the Emperor and Empress were driving 
to the Opera House in the Rue Le- 
pelleti¢re to hear Le Bal de Gustave, 
which culminates in the assassination of 


The Prince Imperial, about six years old. 


(From a@ miniature.) 
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Gustavus III., when Felix Orsini and his 
accomplice threw three explosive bombs 
under their carriage. The Emperor re- 
ceived a slight wound on the nose, and 
the Empress a blow on the eye—her dress 
was spotted with blood from the wounded 
surrounding the carriage. Both Emperor 
and Empress were wonderfully composed 
and courageous—she, indeed, more so 
than he. They 
remained all 
through the 
performance 
in ignorance 
of the bloody 
tragedy out- 
side, where 
eight persons 
had been 
killed and a 
hundred and 
fifty-six woun- 
ded. Orsini 
was an Italian 
revolutionist 
of the most 
reckless and 
uncompro- 
mising type. 
From the for- 
tress of Man- 
tua he had 
escaped to 
England in 
1856, whence 
in 1857 he 
had_ repaired 
to Paris, hav- 
ing formed a 
conspiracy with Pieri, Rudio, and Gomez 
for the assassination of the French Em- 
peror. 

For once the “habitual calm” of 
Napoleon was not maintained. He has, 
indeed, been accused of having sunk for 
the time into the position of a political 
poltroon, trembling under the threats of 
the Carbonari to whom he was believed 
to have belonged in his own early revo- 
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lutionary days, and quaking under the 
terror of such another lesson as Orsini 
had administered. His ill-wishers de- 
clared that his prestige was gone and that 
his cool courage had forsaken him ; it was 
even averred that his time was occupied 
in devising precautions for his own safety. 
He was said to wear a cuirass under his 
coat; to have had wires fixed over the 
chimneys of the Tuileries, so that ex- 
plosive substances shou'd not reach him 
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and the Sardinian Prime Minister. That 
Italy made a good bargain is long since 
beyond dispute. She leaped by two or 
three great bounds into a new and free 
liberal national life. An united Italy was 
not in the Plombitres agreement, nor did 
Cavour expect to find it there. What he 
did hope for, and obtained, was a free 
northern kingdom to begin with, which 
should absorb the Italian nation “ from 
the Alps to the Adriatic.” But the im- 


The meeting of the Emperor of the French and the Emperor of Russia at Stuttgart. 
September 25th, 1857- 


at his hearth ; to have bought the houses 
opposite the Tuileries, lest grenades 
should be dropped from their windows 
into his carriage; and that a cohort of 
spies mingled with the guests at Lady 
Cowley’s ball to assure his protection. 
Whether it was by significant pressure 
or by strenuous entreaty that in 1858 
Cavour obtained from Louis Napoleon 
his promise to support Italy with armed 
force, may never be known. The bargain 
was struck--the compact of Plombiéres 
was ratified between the French Emperor 


pulse which his genius and patriotism 
gave to his countrymen’s destinies, car- 
ried the seat of the Italian Government 
from Turin to Florence, and from 
Florence to Rome. 

In November, 1858, Vincenzo Sal- 
vagnuoli presented a memorial to the 
Emperor at Compiégne, in which the ex- 
pulsion of Austria from Italy with the 
assistance of France was assumed as a 
question already agreed upon. The 
Emperor undertook to throw 200,000 
troops into Italy, and to command them 
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in person in the following summer. On 
New Year’s morning of 1859, when the 
Emperor was receiving the customary 
greetings of the diplomatic body at the 
Tuileries, he turned to M. Hiibner, the 
Austrian Ambassador, and said to him 
abruptly in the hearing of his colleagues, 


The Emperor and Empress in walking dress. 
(From a photo taken about 1860.) 


“T regret that our relations with your 
Government are not so good as they have 
beenhitherto ; but I beg you to assure the 
Emperor that my personal feelings towards 
him are unchanged.” Those simple words 
fell upon Europe like the shock of an 
earthquake. The AZouifeur was instructed 
to declare that there was nothing in the 
diplomatic relations of the two Courts to 
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warrant tne prevailing rumours of war. 
But this pacific assurance was counter- 
acted by the tone of Victor Emanuel’s 
speech in opening the Sardinian Cham- 
bers on January roth. It was generally 
believed that a secret alliance had been 
formed between the French Emperor and 
the King of Sardinia, al- 
though its precise nature 
remained unknown. ‘That 
it was to the advantage of 
France was inferred trom 
the marriage of Prince 
Napoleon to the Princess 
Clothilde, eldest daughter 
of Victor Emanuel. Her 
hand by proxy was de- 
manded by General Niel 
on January 23rd, and the 
marriage was celebrated a 
week later. These and 
other indications of the 
designs of the French Em- 
peror warned the Austrian 
Government to make ener- 
getic preparations for the 
defence of its Italian pos- 
sessions ; and an appeal 
was made to the German 
Confederation to act as an 
united power, if Austria, by 
an attack on her Italian 
provinces, should be called 
upon to take up arms 
against France and Sardinia 
combined. While thus ap- 
pealing for support to the 
other German Powers, Aus- 
tria was pushing forward 
great armaments along the 
Ticino and the Po. Strong masses of 
troops were quartered in Cremona, Pla- 
cenza, and Pavia, assuming an aggressive 
aspect against Piedmont; and a loan of 
150 million francs had been contracted 
in Vienna. 

Louis Napoleon had given his pledges 
to Cavour, but it seeme.] as if he were fain 
that they would not be exacted. He was 


The Prince and Princess Napoleon. 


(Mariicd February 3rd, 1859.) 


disconcerted by the precipitate march of 
events. He was not ready for action. He 
had been told that his words to M. Hiib- 
ner would cost France a milliard. The 
French people were not at all eager to 
make heavy sacrifices for the deliverance 
of Italy. The Ministers, whose policy fre- 
quently clashed with that of the Emperor, 
were opposed to Italian independence and 
disliked Cavour—Walewski even hated 
him. The attitude of France towards 
Austria and Italy was the subject of much 
discussion and great difference of opinion 
throughout Europe when the question of 
war or peace was seemingly hanging in 
the balance. Notwithstanding the em- 
phatic declaration of Louis Napoleon that 
the Empire meant peace, there was a 
strong and widespread suspicion that the 
Imperial policy would be guided by a 
spirit of war and conquest. The Em- 
peror took great pains to effect the re- 
moval of this impression, especially from 
the minds of English statesmen ; but with 
slight success. The Congress, in the as- 


semblage of which at the desire of the 
French Emperor Russia took the initia- 
tive, seemed to meet with general acquies- 
cence, but ultimately came to nothing. 
All efforts at conciliation proved un- 
availing. Each of the three Powers 
most concerned seemed animated by 
the conviction that the questions at 
issue could be settled only by an ap- 
peal to the sword. Each, in fact, was 
impatient for the opening of hostilities. 
Before departing for the seat of war, 
the Emperor addressed a proclamation 
to his subjects, from which a few sen- 
tences may be extracted: “‘I desire no 
conquests, but I resolve firmly to main- 
tain my national and traditional policy. 
I observe treaties on the condition that 
no one shall violate them to my disad- 
vantage. I respect the territory and 
rights of neutral Powers; but I boldly 
avow my sympathy for a people whose 
history is mingled with our own, and who 
groan under foreign oppression. 
I am about to place myself at the heat 


Departure of the Emperor Napoleon for the war: scene in the Rue de Rivoli. 
(From a sketch by T. Cornilliet.) 


of the army. I leave in France the 
Empress and my son. Aided by the 
experience and enlightenment of the last 
surviving brother of the great Emperor, 
the Empress will understand how to show 
herself equal to the grandeur of her mis- 
sion.” 

The Franco-Austrian war of 1859, so 
unpopular when first rumoured, became 
so popular when actually engaged in that 
the French people watched the military 
movements with eager enthusiasm, and 
crowded eagerly to subscribe to the war 
loan. 

Just before the opening of the war 
Victor Emanuel summoned Garibaldi 
to take the command of the little army 
of noble Volunteers. ‘We want you,” 
said Cavour. “I am always ready to 
serve my country,” said Garibaldi simply. 
“My first duty is to offer my sword to 
my country. My war-cry, therefore, shall 
be, ‘Italian Unity under the consti- 
tutional rule of Victor Emanuel.’ Mind, 
however, that the aid of foreign arms 


must be paid for dearly. As for the 
man who has promised to help us, I 
ardently wish he may redeem himself 
in the eyes of posterity by achieving the 
noble ‘task of Italian liberation.” By 
the end of April Garibaldi was in 
command of three fine regiments of 
Cacciatori delle Alpi, a company of 
Genoese sharpshooters, and a. small 
squadron of Guides. The little force, 
slight in numerical strength, was formed 
from the best elements of Lombardy, 
Romagno and the minor Duchies ; and it 
did gallant service in the war. 

On May 2nd King Victor Emanuel 
called his warriors to arms. He was 
himself Commander-in-Chief. He had 
five divisions of regular infantry, of about 
13,000 men. Each division had two 
battalions of Bersaglieri, a regiment of 
cavalry, three batteries, and a company 
of sappers. © The cavalry division con- 
sisted of sixteen squadrons, with twelve 
field-guns, and two batteries of horse 
artillery. The third and fourth French 
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Corps were on the march before the de- 
-claration of war ; they crossed the Alps 
and hastened from the slopes of Mont 
Cenis and Mont Genévre toward the 
scene of action in the great Italian plain. 
The first and second Corps, with the 
matériel of the army, had sailed from 
Toulon to Genoa, and having crossed the 
Apennines were hurrying northward to 
occupy the valley of the Scrivia. On 
May 12th the French Emperor made his 
entry into Genoa, under arches, draperies, 
and flowers. At Alessandria he rode 
under an arch on which was emblazoned 
the Jegend, ‘To the descendant of the 
Conqueror of Marengo !”; and when he en- 
tered the palace he found on his table the 
map on which his great uncle had traced 
the movements of his army before the 
battle of Marengo. 

Space forbids any attempt to give the 
details of the battles of this short but 
bloody campaign. The first engagement 
occurred at Genestrello on 20th May ; 
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from which, after some hard fighting, the 
Austrians were driven out. They then 
made a stand at Montebello, where, 
although 20,000 strong, they were routed 
by some 6,000 Sardinians. The Austrian 
general was completely out-manceuvred by 
the Emperor and the King. By a wide 
turning movement the allied commanders 
forced the Austrians to cross the Po, 
and then to retire behind the Sesia. On 
the 30th General Cialdini crossed the 
Sesia and drove the Austrians from the 
fortified positions of Palestro, Venzaglio, 
and Casalino, having carried each position 
at the bayonet point. Next day the 
Austrian general strove hard to retake 
Palestro ; but Victor Emanuel threw him- 
self into the heart of the struggle and 
carried everything before him. The 3rd 
French Zouaves performed prodigies of 
valour, and French and Sardinian soldiers 
vied with each other in gallant deeds. 
The battles of the war followed each 
other with extraordinary rapidity. Ma- 


The Reception of the Emperor Napoleon at Alessondria, May 14th, 1839. 
(Shetched by A. J Beauce.) 
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genta was a splendid, if a blcody triumph. 
The brilliant march of MacMahon from 
Turbigo ‘on Buffalora and Magenta, and 
the prodigies of valour performed by his 
soldiers ; the deeds of the Grenadiers of 
the Guard at the bridge of Buffalora ; the 
splendid fight at the Ponte Vecchio ; the 
bayonet charges under Wimpffen ; the 
hand-to-hand struggle in the streets of 
Magenta; all 
were achieve- 
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many. happy days. Louis Napoleon 
pointed out to his aide-de-camp the very 
room in which he slept in 1813: and he 
sent to ask whether the fine tall porter 
whom he remembered of those days was 
still alive. When the Emperor and Victor 
Emanuel appeared together in the streets 
of iMilan their progress was a triumphal 
march. ‘The King did not try to conceal 
thedeepemotion 
which his face 


betrayed, and 


ments of. unsur- 


passed valour. 
The Emperor 
remained under 
fire on the bridge 
of Buffalora dur- 
ing the fighting. 
Many times dur- 
ing the day came 
messages that 
the commander 
of the Imperial 
Guard could no 
longer hold his 
ground. ‘He 
must hold it!” 
was the Em- 
peror’s answer ; 
and the Guard 
held on. 

“The Austrians 
left 6,090 dead 
and wounded on 
the battlefield, 
and 4,000 were 
taken prisoners. 
The losses of the 
victors were almost as heavy as those of 
the vanquished ; but the great triumph of 
the day was that the hated Austrian had 
been once and for all driven out of Pied- 
mont. On the early morning after the 
battle the Emperor and Victor Emanuel 
entered Milan ; and the Emperor went to 
the Villa Buonaparte, which for him was 
full of associations, His great uncle and 
Eugtne Beauharnais had inhabited it. 
Queen Hortense had spent within its walls 


Victor Emanuel, King of Sardinia. 


the Emperor 
himself, notwith- 
standing his 
phlegmatic tem- 
perament, could 
not control the 
joy which he felt. 
’ The enthusiastic 
Italians whothen 
kissed his feet 
‘could not antici- 
pate that five 
weeks later Villa- 
franca would 
follow Magenta. 

After their de- 
feat at Magenta 
the Austrians 
had abandoned 
Milan in haste, 
leaving at Maleg- 
nano, half - way 
between Milan 
and Lodi, a 
strong rear-guard 
for the pro- 
tection of their main army in its re- 
treat. It was determined to attack this 
force, and to attempt to cut off its retreat 
across the Adda. The commanders as- 
signed to this undertaking were Baraguay 
d’Hilliers, MacMahon, and L’Admirault ; 
the divisional generals were Bazaine, 
Forey, and Goz. Bazaine’s division of 
Baraguay d’Hilliers’ corps arrived before 
Malegnano at five p.m. of the 8th June. 
An Austrian division was in possession of 
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the town, the entrance to which wa; barri- 
caded and defended by four guns. Ba- 
zaine’s troops suffered severely while ex- 
posed to the enemy’s cross-fire. Bullets 
rained down from the windows ; shells, 
round-shot, and grape poured in showers 
on the road; bayonets and butt-ends of 
muskets were freely used ; but the storm- 
ing parties were repulsed. Suddenly, 
however, the sound of artillery was heard 
from the other end of the town, indicating 
that Forey had turned the Austrian posi- 
tion. Then Bazaine’s Zouaves dashed at 
the barricade with a fury which nothing 
could withstand. The first 'ine of the 
Austrian defence consisted wholly of 
officers, who fought with desperate valour ; 
but, nevertheless, the obstacle was carried 
and the French sappers cleared the way 
for the artillery. ‘The cemetery on the 
left of the road, defended by the Austrians 
with great obstinacy, was at length carried 
by General Goz and Colonel Paulze 
d’Ivry ; and the fortune of the bitter fight 
manifestly began to turn against the Aus- 
trians. L’Admirault struck in at the 
double upon. the massed troops of the 
enemy in the streets and piazza of the 
town. The Zouaves at length reached 
the square, after having stormed every 
house, every church, every portico. As 
darkness set in torrents of rain covered 
the bloody ground, and the noise of the 
fighting was responded to in peals of 
thunder. During the night the Austrian 
army succeeded in effecting the passage 
of the Adda, whence it fell back sullenly 
towards the Chiese, the Oglio, and the 
Mincio. 

The Emperor and the King did not 
rest long on their laurels at Milan. The 
former fixed for the time his headquarters 
at Gorgonzola with the Imperial Guard, 
which thus acted as the reserve of the 
allied armies. At Brescia he slept in the 
room which his uncle had occupied, and 
wrote his despatches upon the table which 
the First Consul had used. From Brescia 
the Imperial heidquarters were moved 
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forward to Montechiare, almost on the 
edge of the battlefield. On the day be- 
fore the great battle the lines of the allied 
armies reached from the shore of the 
Lake of Garda at Desenzano, along the 
western edge of the hilly country, from 
Lonato down to Castiglione, and bending 
back towards Caspenedolo, touched there- 
abouts the river Chiese. During the 23rd 
and the early morning of the 24th, the 
Austrian commander General Hess had 
caused the Austrian army to move out 
from Verona and Mantua, re-cross the 
Mincio at Salionze, Vallegio, Ferri, and 
Goito, and occupy Pozzolengo, Solferino, 
Cavriana, Volta, and Guidizzuolo— 
positions which had been abandoned by 
it only three days before. 

From the Imperial headquarters at 
Montechiaro there was issued on the 
evening of the 23rd a general order 
regulating the forward movements of the 
allied armies, which were to begin by 
daylight of the morrow. To the left 
flank was assigned Victor Emanuel’s 
army, of which the 1st and 2nd divisions 
were in the hilly country about Lonato ; 
the 3rd was at Desenzano and Rivoltella ; 
the 4th in advance of Lonato ; and the 
cavalry at Biddizole. The instructions 
were that his Sardinian Majesty should 
advance with his army on Pozzolengo ; 
Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers, whose left 
was in touch with the Piedmontese, was 
to march from Essenta on Solferino ; and 
Marshal MacMahon was to advance from 
Castiglione on Cavriana. The two corps 
of Niel and Canrobert were to move 
across the plain, the former from Car- 
penedolo on Guidizzuolo, the latter from 
Mezzano on Medole. The Imperial 
Guard was to move forward from Monte- 
chiaro on Castiglione, and two cavalry 
divisions were to manceuvre in the plain 
between Solferino and Medole. 

Considerable fighting had: already oc- 
curred when at five a.m. of the 24th urgent 
messengers from MacMahon and Bara- 
guay d’Hilliers reached the Emperor in 
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his headquarters at Montechiaro. He at 
once dispatched his staff to precede him 
to Castiglione, while he himself, escorted 
by the Cent-Gardes, drove with all speed 
in the same direction. Alighting at Cas- 
tiglione, he ascended a lofty church-tower, 
from which is visible a wide panorama. 
As he surveyed the scene, the smoke of the 
guns enabled him to form a distinct idea 
of the condi- 
tions of the 
battle then 
being fought. 
From his ele- 
vated position 
he could see 
the masses of 
the ,enemy 
swarming 
along the 
heights _unit- 
ing Cavriana 
with Solfer- 
ino. The dis- 
tant cannon- 
roarindicated 
that Can- 
robert had 
passed Castel 
Goffredo and 
was_ hurrying 
towards Me- 
dole. Nearer 
to Castiglione 
could be seen 
the head of 
the Imperial 
Guard march- 
ing forward in the direction of Guidiz- 
zuolo. The Piedmontese cannon on the 
extreme left announced to the Emperor 
that the legions of Victor Emanuel were 
fighting hard; but the distance and the 
undulations of the ground hindered the 
view in that direction. 

High military ability has been rarely 
ascribed to Louis Napoleon. Yet the 
directions he sent to his Marshals as soon 
as he had descended from the steeple of 


General Vinoy, Commander of the 4th Corps of the 
French Army. 
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the church of Castiglione, certainly 
evinced the penetration and _ tactical 
sagacity of an experienced commander. 
He had immediately perceived that the 
object of the Austrians was to divert the 
attack on Solferino—the key of their 
position—by outflanking the right of 
the French army, filling up the gap be- 
tween the second and fourth corps, and 

thus cutting 
the enemy’s 
forces in two. 
The Em- 
peror, there- 
fore, com- 
manded the 
cavalry of 
the Imperial 
Guard to join 
MacMahon, 
to whom he 
sent orders to 
dislodge the 
enemy from 
Morino’s 
farm ; he also 
directed that 
the Imperial 
Guard should 
march for- 
ward in rear 
of the heights 
on which the 
first corps was 
fighting. The 
plan of the 
Emperor ay- 
pears to have 
been clear and precise. In a word, his 
design was to make himself master of 
Solferino at any cost; and then, by a 
flank movement, to beat the enemy out 
of his position at Cavriana. 

Meanwhile, death was ravaging the 
divisions of Baraguay d’Hilliers, fighting 
on the heights which face Solferino. 
Fro the plain the Emperor saw the 
smoke enveloping the masses of his army, 
and he felt that his place was with them. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


Galloping up on to the Monte Fenile, 
he found that Dieu’s brigade had reached 
the foot of the Cypress Mamelon, and 
that d’Alton’s was massed on the road 
from Castiglione to Solferino, edging the 
foot of the hill from which the Emperor 
was witnessing the tremendous drama 
then being enacted. Suddenly a thick 
phalanx of bayonets was seen glittering 
through the trees of the valley, a’ body of 
Austrian troops which Stadion had sent 
to cut the line of the French. D’Alton’s 
brigade stood its ground like a wall of 
granite, but the odds of five to one were 
too great, and d’Alton could not hold his 
own any longer. The artillery of the 
Austrians was brought to bear on his 
flank, and showers of shot, grape and 
shell, were poured into the brave but 
shattered brigade. Forey’s division, and 
more especially d’Alton’s brigade, would 
undoubtedly have been crushed by a fresh 
hostile column just then debouching from 
the road of Casal del Monte, had not suc- 
cour been at hand. The moment was 
critical ; there was not an instant to be 
lost. From the heights of Monte Fenile 
Louis Napoleon had perceived the danger, 
and saw that the moment had come to 
engage his reserve. He may have re- 
membered the exclamation so often used 
by his great uncle, ‘4 mot la Garde!” 
He sent orders to General Manéque of 


the Guard to advance at once against the. 


Austrian columns and give support to 
d’Alton. The movement was executed 
with the rapidity which is one of the finest 
qualities of the French army, and the 
Austrians were beaten back. 

Hours of desperate fighting and of 
horrid slaughter passed before Solferino 
fell into the possession of the French. 
At length the Cypress Mount was carried 
and the Austrian artillery captured. 
The long expected moment had now 
come. Forey gave orders to storm the 
Tower Hill of Solferino. The drums 
beat, the trumpets sounded; shouts of 
“Vive [Empereur!” vent the air; 
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Voltigeurs of the Imperial Guard, Chas- 
seurs, and linesmen rushed to the assault 
with an impetuosity which the Austrians 
could not withstand. The heights of 
Solferino were covered in a moment 
by thousands of French troops. The 
Tower Hill was earried; and General 
Forey then halted his victorious columns 
for a few moments; while Lebcuf 
brought up his powerful artillery to bear 
upon the defeated masses of the Austrians 
now retiring through the narrow streets 
of the village of Solferino towards Cav- 
riana. 

Long hours of hard fighting followed 
the great success just recorded ; but the 
final issue was wholly in favour of the 
French. The Austrian retreat, though 
orderly, was so rapid, that the Kaiser 
himself had barely time to gain the cross 
road from Cavriana to Valeggio. Two 
hours later Cavriana was filled by the 
victorious adversaries of Francis Joseph ; 
and the Casa Pastore, which had been his 
temporary quarters, now opened its dvors 
to receive the rival Emperor. 

The valorous deeds performed by the 
Italian troops fighting on the extreme left 
of the allied armies cannot be here de- 
tailed. After having beaten back the 
enemy from Monte Manca, and forced him 
to retreat in disorder to the village of Poz- 
zolengo, they were able to expel the 
Austrian masses from the strong positions 
of San Martino and Contracania. Those 
achievements proved that the Pied- 
montese were no whit inferior to their 
gallant allies ; for they had to deal with 
Benedek, who certainly was a more skil- 
ful soldier and resolute fighting man than 
any of his colleagues. 

The allied armies had achieved a 
splendid victory; but at a most serious 
cost. The French had 12,000 hors de 
combat: 150 officers killed and 570 
wounded. The Italian losses were 5,521 
men killed, wounded, and missing. The 
casualties among the Austrians were 
stupendous—there were from 20,000 to 
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25,000 men hors de combat, and the 
“missing” reached a total of 4,000. 
The Austrians left thirty guns on the 
field, as well as several regimental colours. 
The battlefield was a horrible and shud- 
dering. spectacle. 

A strange and startling series of events 
followed the battle of Solferino. Two 
days after the victory Cavour had a long 
interview with the French Emperor. Na- 
poleon was disgusted with the quarrels of 
his generals, and shocked by the horrible 
scenes of war he had just witnessed ; but 
proud and delighted that the military 
glory of France had been once again 
splendidly asserted. Cavour left the 
Imperial headquarters at Valeggio in high 
spirits, and full of assurance that the 
Emperor was determined to prosecute 
the war with vigour to its conclusion. 
But rumours were presently rife in the 
camp that a French General had been 
sent to Verona on some mysterious 
mission to the Austrian Emperor. Those 
reports proved well founded. At day- 
break of July 6th, the several corps of 
the allied armies were formed up in 
position for the battle which was believed 
tobe imminent. On the early evening of 
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the same day General Fleury left Valeggio 
with a letter from the French Emperor 
to the Austrian Kaiser, making direct 
proposals for an armistice. This step 
was taken without any communication 
with Victor Emanuel, and without the 
knowledge of anyone except the bearer 
of the message. By eleven o’clock of the 
following morning Fleury was back in 
Valeggio, announcing the success of his 
mission. The result was the conclusion 
of an armistice for one month. The 
announcement spread consternation in the 
Sardinian carap, and excited the deepest 
disappointment and indignation through- 
out Italy. Coming upon the Italians 
while still in the flush of victory and 
buoyant with hope, the tidings were felt 
not only as a terrible shock, but as a be- 
trayal of the cause and a national humi- 
liation. 

The two Emperors met at Villafranca 
on the morning of the 11th, and were 
closeted alone for an hour. Of what 
passed between them there is no record. 
Wher they came forth the Austrian 
looked pale and embarrassed, the French- 
man gay and at his ease. The proud de- 
scendant of the Hapsburgs doubtless felt 
bitterly the humiliation of that moment. 
Louis Napoleon, on the contrary, had 
satisfied his greatest desire—the dealing 
in person with a legitimate Emperor. 
Nothing had been committed to paper at 
that interview; but on his return to 
Valeggio the Emperor despatched his 
cousin Prince Napoleon to Verona, there 
to settle the preliminaries of that peace 
which was finally adjusted at Zurich 
after many delays and contentions. The 
same evening Napoleon informed Victor 
Emanuel that if the preliminaries of 
which Prince Napoleon was the bearer 
should be accepted, peace would be 
concluded. Victor Emanuel _ replied 
gravely and coldly, “ Whatever may be 
the decision of your Majesty, I shall feel 
eternal gratitude for what you have done 
for Italian independence ; and I beg you 
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to believe that you may reckon on my 
fidelity.” Cavour had less self-control. 


He rushed into the King’s presence in _ 


great excitement, his face scarlet with 
passion, and his manner, usually simple 
and easy, marked by violent gesticulations. 
He spoke of the French Emperor in the 
most disrespectful terms ; and he advised 
his master to reject the terms of peace, to 
withdraw his army from Lombardy, to ab- 
dicate, to do anything to vindicate his 
dignity. The great statesman resigned 
rather than agree to a peace concluded 
without his sovereign or himself being 
considered ; and Ratazzi received instruc 
tions to form a new Ministry. 

On the evening of July 12th the 
Emperor left the army for France, pass. 
ing through Milan and Turin, where he 

‘had so recently been hailed with enthu. 
siastic acclamations. He must painfully 
have felt the contrast, when the victor of 
Magenta and Solferino was allowed to 
return from the scenes of his successes 
without a single cheer from the people 
whose country he had promised to free, 
“from the Alps to the Adriatic”; but whom 
he was now abruptly abandoning,. leav- 
ing his “mission ” but half accomplished. 
On July roth the Emperor received at St. 
Cloud the great bodies of the State. The 
Duke de Morny addressed him in terms 
of lavish adulation. Napoleon’s reply was, 
in effect, an apology to the French, the 
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Italians, and the English, for what he 
must have felt to be a very imperfect 
fulfilment of the task he had undertaken. 
His reasons for stopping short were very 
forcible in themselves, but they were 
susceptible of this complete answer—that 
they should all have been foreseen, and 
should have entered into his calculations 
when he published his programme of free- 
dom to Italy “from the Alps to the 
Adriatic.” Yet it appeared that even when 
he addressed the Italians at Milan as 
their deliverer, the new light .had not 
broken in upon him which revealed the 
strength of the Quadrilateral, the cost of 
expelling the Austrians from Venetia, and 
the certainty that further French succeéses 
would certainly bring mobilised Germany 
into the field. That new light seems to 
have flashed upon Napoleon for the first 
time from the stern Austrian ranks on the 
day of Solferino. It was then that he 
realised, should he go forward, that he 
would be obliged to attack in front an 
enemy entrenched behind great fortresses, 
protected against any diversion on his 
flanks by the neutrality of the territories 
surrounding him. In short, to use his 
own words, “in commencing the long and 
sterile war of sieges, I recognised in pre- 
sence of me Europe in arms, ready either 
to dispute our success or to aggravate our 
reverses.” Admirable a posteriori reason- 


ing, but curiously belated. 


[TO BE CONTINVED.] 
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By Max Cowper, 


WANDERINGS IN BOOKLAND. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


HE profoundest remark in the New 
Testament —I refer to Pontius 
Pilate’s “‘What is truth ?”—grows daily 
more difficult to answer, though the 
answers grow daily more numerous. 
During the last few weeks the diversity of 
the answers on one or two public matters 
of great importance has been positively 
ludicrous. 

Crete, for example. You read Zhe 
Daily Chronicle anid To-Day, and you 
are all for Greece and glory; you read 
The Daily Telegraph and The Globe, 
and—well, you rub your eyes. Can one 
given set of circumstances seem so ab- 
solutely different to two different pairs 
of eyes, and yet remain the same set of 
circumstances? ‘The facts must be one 
way or the other. The truth must be one. 
It cannot be two. Unless, indeed, truth 
is like one of those “optical illusion ” 
advertisements in the railway stations 
which, looked at from one end, read 
‘Brookes’ Soap,” and from the othe 
“Won't wash clothes.” Is everything in 
the world, including politics, like beauty, 
‘in the eye of the beholder,” and human 
life, as philosophers have suggested, a sub- 


jective impression, shaped and coloured 
entirely by the mind of the individual 
spectator, a dream within a dream? Cer- 
tainly recent politics favour this conclu- 
sion. Browning’s Ring and the Book 
is no more striking illustration of the 
curious fact that the same evidence may 
be interpreted in six different ways by 
six different people. 

Then, again, there is Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 
What is the truth about Aim? One book 
on my desk gives one answer, clearly, 
unmistakably, convincingly; another gives 
an answer the exact opposite, no less 
clearly, unmistakably, convincingly. How 
is it possible for the average citizen, with 
no opportunities of studying the facts at 
first hand (facts, too, in themselves al- 
ready passed into the illusory medium of 
history), to judge between Miss Olive 
Schreiner’s Zrooper Peter Halket of Ma- 
shonaland, and Cecil Rhodes, by Imperial- 
ist and Dr. Jameson (Chapman & Hall). 
Here are two advocates, each skilful, 
eloquent, and armed with persuasive 
facts. Each obviously knows more about 
the Transvaal Raid than the best-in- 
formed member of the “ general public” 
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can know. Both cannot be right. But 
what serious, responsible-minded person 
will venture to decide between them with 
a cocksure “Yes” or “No”? Can one 
dare more than keep an open mind, and 
get whatever “fun” there is to be got 
out of the situation, whatever cesthetic 
pleasure can be got out of a polemical 
novel, whatever dramatic interest is to be 
found in a vigorous sketch of an un- 
doubtedly striking personality? Certainly 
it is impossible not to be struck by the 
Cecil Rhodes of ‘ Imperialist’s ”* book. 
Strong, simple, a dreamer, a statesman, a 
man of action and yet.a bit of a mystic, a 
patriot-millionaire, who has deliberately 
made money that he might use it for vast 
national schemes which the power of 
money could alone pull through, a true 
civiliser, friend, and “father” of the 
“aborigine ”—such 1s Imperialist’s “ sub- 
jective impression” of Mr. Cecil Rhodes ; 
and if that be a dream on “ Imperialist’s” 
part, it isa dream which Dr. Jameson is 
glad to share. At all events it provides 
one or two good anecdotes—the anec- 
dotes of “ Luke fourteen, thirty-one ” and 
General Gordon and the “roomful of 
gold,” which, however, are long since 
familiar reading through the daily papers. 

What is truth? Wherever one turns is 
the same question. Here are two books 
published by the same publisher, which it 
is perhaps hardly safe to put side by side, 
so diametrically opposed are their attitudes 
on a question of still greater importance 
than Crete or South Africa: the marriage 
question. One book is an exceptionally 
powerful and brilliant novel, Patience 
Sparhawk and her Times, by Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton, and the other an-ex- 
ceptionally sincere, and it is to be hoped 
uniquely reactionary, volume entitled Mar- 
riage Questions in Modern Fiction and other 
Essays on Kindred Subjects, by Mrs. E.R. 
Chapman. Mr. John Lane is the publisher 
of both books, Mr. Lane being also, it is 
interesting to remember, the publisher of 
The Woman who Did and The Quest of the 
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Golden Girl. ~ That a publisher. should 
thus appreciate the comedy of our present 


‘anarchy by publishing for both sides is a 
fact so much to the credit of his sense of 


humour that it deserves record: Mr. Lane 
has similarly contributed to the not ex- 
cessive gaiety of letters by publishing the 
most brilliant parodist of his Bodley poets, 
Mr. Owen Seaman. Mrs. E. R. Chapman 
writes with much force and with that curi- 
ous, wrong-headed logic, that logic-within- 
an-illogicality, which is the speciously con- 
vincing instrument of what one might 
call ‘the Catholic mind,” the mind that 
subtly argues from the very facts which it 
is pretending to establish. Much that 
Mrs. Chapman says needed saying, and is 
well said. For example, who will not 
agree with her when she says that instead 
of bestowing so much attention on the 
patching-up of unhappy marriages, we 
should direct our efforts to the making of 
better marriages to begin with, set our 
faces against loveless money-marriages 
and all forms of mariage de convenance, 
and give our would-be husbands and 
wives more ante-nuptial opporturity to 
really know each other. This is all good 
and true, but it does not, like many other 
excellent proposals, do away with the facts 
of human nature, one of which is that a 
man and a woman may take every pre- 
caution, so to say, in choosing each other, 
and yet find too late that men—and 
women—betray, that they have made a 
mistake after all. Now, for these unhappy 
ones Mrs. Chapman is absolutely with 
out pity, or comfort—other than the 
“cold comfort ” that it is a good oppot- 
tunity for them to mortify their souls, and 
to grow in grace by certainly the most 
agonising of all disciplines, the chained 
life of two who have ceased to love each 
other. Under no circumstances would 
she allow them divorce with the right to 
marry again, though illogically enough 
she would allow them legal separation, 
and her chief reason is one which, with 
most modern thinkers on the subject, 
202 
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will, to usc hor own words about Tolstoi, 
“place the writer finally out of court as 
an authority on sex questions.” Her 
reason is no less or more than “the 
sacrament” of marriage, a sacrament 
which Milton, Christian though he was, 
had no hesitation in dismissing to the 
limbo of anti-social theology. With this 
bogie of dreams for .her standard she 
starts out to preach what is nothing less 
than the inhuman dogma of “ The Indis- 
solubility of Marriage ”—a dogma ludi- 
‘crously at war with the nature and the 
history of humanity. Mrs. Chapman 
holds that the time has come when even 
the rage of the sheep should be terrible 
on this subject of marriage, and her book 
is suitably angry against the marriage- 
menders of. the opposite school. There- 
fore it is fair to criticise her with the 
severity she deals out to others ; and it is 
only true to say that of all the harmful 
books on sex-problems published during 
the last few years, hers is positively the 
most dangerous, because the most in- 
human. 

‘It bids us hug chains which with no 
little difficulty we have succeeded in 
making a little easier, and instead ~f 
bringing us a bracing truth, born of the 
actual needs and circumstances of men 
and women, it 1s the promulgation of a 
sentimental fallacy based on an exploded 
theology, and supported by no less ex- 
ploded a philosopher than Max Nordau, 
whom Mrs. Chapman trustingly hails as 
“The New Scourge of God.” 

Well, well, I’m afraid ail this sounds a 
little too positive on my part. “What is 
truth?” Really I don’t know—but I do 
know that I haven’t noticed the exces- 
sively monogamic instincts which Mrs. 
Chapman claims for the human race, and 
I cannot but think that while men and 
women are variously constituted, some 
polygamic and some monogamic, it is 
neither justice nor common-sense to 
legislate or to philosophise as though they 
were entirely monogamic. It is much 
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safer, surely, to legislate on the basis of 
the polygamic. The monogamic will look 
after themselves. 

At all events men and women are not 
all monogamic in Mrs. Atherton’s Patience 
Sparhawk and her Times, a book which 
has come to me as something of a faith’s 
restorative after Mrs. Chapman’s stern, 
almost inquisitorial, reactionary gospel— 
though on second thoughts, one may well 
ask oneself with some misgiving which of 
the two books is really the more “modern,” 
which the significant straw showing the 
direction of the winds of change. Is the 
world going Mrs. Chapman’s way, of 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s? To a great 
distance their ways are one—in all 
that relates to the expansion of the intel- 
lect and the general activities of woman, 
but the war has long since passed from 
that battlefield, and “ What think ye of 
love ?” is the really crucial question that 
the modern woman has to face. 

That question was one which Patience 
Sparhawk’s full-brained and full-blooded 
personality compelled her to face at an 
early age, when, a little dreamy ugly duck- 
ling of a girl, neglected by a handsome 
dissolute drab of a mother, she would 
spend her days reading in old Mr. Foord’s 
library, and her nights in dreaming at the 
top of the old church tower, with a play- 
fellow owl, and the moou, some newly- 
acquired Byron, und the blue bay of 
Monterey for her companicns. It was 
on such nights that her rich vitality, 
awakened by that chance-read poetry of 
Byron, became conscicus of itself, and 
while still a child, under these conditions, 
she was to meet a man alco full of books 
and full of olood, who was for all the 
future to symbolise for her the ideal lover. 
“There’s something beastly about love,” 
says the Lady of the Feathers in Mr. 
Hichens’ clever fantasy of Flames. Pre- 
sently Patience caught a startling glimpse 
of that “something beastly ” in surprising 
a coarse amour of her mother’s, and from 
that moment Byron becomes a disgust to 
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cher and her warm blood a shame and a 
terror. After her mother’s death she is 
kept out of mischief by living with a 
philanthropic old maid, pious but charm- 
ing. When she dies, however, there is 
nothing between her warm blood and the 
first young man she meets, handsome 
but commonplace Beverley Peele. He 
woos her with rhuch frankness, and very 
early in their acquaintance kisses her 
hotly in spite of her struggles. She calls 
him a brute and a beast, and takes refuge 
in her room, with burning cheeks. Yet, 
as she comes to reflect, she realises that 
her treacherous warm blood had sung to 
his kiss, brute and beast though he was. 
It wasn’t love, but it was something 
wonderful, potent, irresistible. What was 
this “tremendous magnetic force in the 
Universe that makes the human. race 
nine-tenths Love—for want of a better 
name”? Whatever it was, she marries 
Beverley Peele, under its influence, and 
so gives her first answer to the question, 
“‘What think ye of love?” 

It was, of course; an answer she was to 
rue one day when the real lover, no less 
than the mysterious stranger who had fired 
her girlish fancy,came along. But Patience 
with her simple direct modern mind has 
none of Mrs. Chapman’s scruples about 
“the sacrament” of her marriage with 
Beverley Peele, with whom she soon finds 
life insupportable, and with Patience to 
find one way of life insupportable was to 
try another. She does not welcome the 
situation, as Mrs. Chapman apparently 
would have done, as a glorious oppor 
tunity “for the heroic concealment of 
differences, and disappointment, and 
grief.” She simply leaves him, gives up 
her life as a fine lady, and starts again 
as a newspaper-woman in New York. 
After a while she comes very near 
to trying another answer to the great 
question with a young American editor 
of fascinating coldness of manners, very 
cultivated, charmingly selfish, cynically 
kind. But there was something lacking. 
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Can ‘it have been ‘the poor despised 
“brute”? One man has the brains 
and the other the “brute.” Was it 
because Bourke, the original lover, com- 
bined both that the book ends with his 
carrying Patience off in his arms? Per- 
haps, after all, poor Beverley Peele and 
the brain-proud Patience and the brilliant 
Bourke all loved in the same way, but 
the “brute” in Beverley Peele had only 
one rather primitive medium of expression, 
and the “ brute” in Patience and Bourke 
éxpressed himself’ through a hundred 
affmities of intellect and taste. -Into 
the melting-pot of passion Patience and 
Bourke could throw all that modern art 
has contributed to the subtilising and in- 
tensifying of sex. | Wagner and the Pre- 
Raphaelites, painters and’ poets, and the 
newest philosophies, were dissolved in 
their kiss, as Cleopatra dissolved her union 
for Antony—but it was “the brute ” hone 
the less. Poor, wonderful, mysterious, 
“brute,” there are some who more than 
half suspect you for an angel; but they 
dare not say it aloud ! 

. As we close the book, one of the young 
editor’s remarks upon Patience comes to 
mind: ‘I think that you have magnificent 
theories, but act very much like other 
people.” Perhaps that is Patience Spar- 
hawk’s great charm, as it is the charm of 
the most human beings. With all her 
modernity, nay, perhaps on account of it, 
she is “just a woman,” to use one of 
the many quaint Americanisms scattered 
through the book, “every time,” and, for 
my part, I know of no higher praise. 
“ He that would be happy,” she says on 
one occasion, “ must deal with the great 
primal facts of life, and these facts will 
endure until human nature is no more. 
Moreover, however much she may reason, 
nothing can eradicate the strongest instinct 
in woman—that she can find happiness 
only through some man.” If this is the 
last word on woman, by a modern woman 
heart and soul with every expansive move- 
ment of her sex, the reverse Proposition 
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is hardly less true, that man can find hap- 
piness only through some woman. It is 
true that his. power of entertaining himself, 
by ambition and the other forms of play, 
is greater, and he is more skilful in mask- 
ing his emotional needs; he can achieve a 
brilliantand even satisfying existence better 
without woman than she can do the same 
without him—he is more content with the 
second-rate, more willingly endures the 
prose of life—but when you come to 
“happiness” in the full sense, the sexes 
are almost equally dependent on each 
other. .And, after all, Patience was better 
able to live without Bourke, than Beverley 
Peele was able to live withqut her. In- 
deed, the days of generalisation upon men 
and women as different races are past, for 
man-nature and woman-nature grow more 
and more merged into a “human nature ” 
common to either sex. 
My extravagant interest in Mrs. Ger- 
trude Atherton’s novel has been indulged 
at the expense of several other excellent 
novels and romances, which claim record 
and recommendation ; for the month of 
March has been prolific in striking fiction. 
But such books as Mr. Hardy's Zhe Well- 
Beloved (Osgood & Co.). Mr.. Anthony 
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Hope’s Phroso (Methuen & Co.), Mr. 
Max Pemberton’s Christine of the Hills 
(Innes & Co.), Mr. Hichens’ Flames 
(Heinemann), Mr. J. S. Fletcher's God's 
Failures (Lane), Mr. Stimson’s Xing 
Noanett (Lane), and Mr. William Sharp’s 
Madge o’ the Poot (Constable)—long since 
read and admired by Mr. Sharp’s American 
public—such books may be safely left to 
recommend themselves. A book ‘of fact 
to which Mr. Douglas Sladen’s sprightly 
editing has given something of the charm 
of fiction is Who's Who, an old biograph- 
ical year-book much enlarged and in 
many ways improved. It has been left for 
Mr. Sladen to conceive of a conibined 
Peerage, Men of the Time, and Whit- 
taker’s Almanack, not merely as a work 
for reference, but as a work of entertain- 
ment. Mr. Sladen has accomplished his 
aim by the simple device of asking his 
notabilities to write their own biographies 
in little, with any confidences about their 
habits and recreations they care to make. 
It need hardly be said that Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and Miss Marie Corelli, in their very 
different ways, were equal to the occasion: 
So if you want to know Who's Who youcan- 
not do better than ask Mr. Douglas Sladen. 


BY BENNETT COLL, FLORENCE HAYWARD, PERCY CROSS STANDING, ROY COMPTON, 
G. B. BURGIN, ELLA HEPWORTH-DIXON, AND W. PETT RIDGE. 


HEADPIECE BY ERNEST GOODWIN. 


Which Spring, sir? The Springtime of manhood, or this so- 
called Spring day when shivery snow-flakes are covering the green- Genneie Col sexe 
tipped larches over there? I should say, much depends upon ment. P 
a man’s natural temperament—either way. Mindful, however, 
of Tennyson’s deduction from the ways of feathered bipeds, I am inclined to think that 
the average young man’s Spring livery is assumed mainly to attract the admiration of 
the other sex. He is irresistibly impelled to parade Bond Street in order to “ give 
the girls a treat,” and the opportune occurrence of the Spring quarter-day provides him 
with the necessary funds. Consequently, the young man’s fancy which, at this 
season, ./ighi/y turns to thoughts of love, should be regarded with suspicion. It 
approaches perilously near to self-love, which is, after all, only a pinchbeclt xffair and 
by no means worthy of the epithet “ best.” 

On the other hand, it is conceivable that Springtime has its effect upon young men 
and maidens as well as upon the material world. Life begins to stir afresh; the 
rising sap throws out buds and sprays of promise ; the combatant sparrow leaves his 
rival dead upon the ensanguined field and puts on a new dress-coat. So, to us, new 
life means new vigour, new ambitions; last year’s ideals have become sobered by 
experience ; every Spring finds us at that pathetic stage when we bury as much of the 
past as we can, and look out wistfully upon: a still new year. Naturally enough, the 
budding bachelor thereupon allows his eyes to rove; but there is so much choice 
amongst the sweet girlhood of England that he straightway splits into two. One part 
of him wastes valuable time in contrasting the virtues of Kitty, Marion, and Ethel. 
If these three could only be rolled into one, he would marry the combination out 
of hand; for this part of a young man never really dreams of possible refusal : 
its mind is filled, rather, with hazy speculations as to whether the cash in hand will 
Tun to it. But the other part is reckless. The generosity of love, which owes all to— 
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to the other party, exclaims with Mr. Mantalini, “the halfpenny be dem’d.” Florrie’s 
undiluted and continuous happiness is its one concern; for the rest, its broad 
shoulders will bear all responsibility while it sets to work to conquer the world for her 
dear sake. 

It is a beautiful dream, this, and shows the young man at his best. ‘There is 
a true nobility in his proud dismissal of sordid pelf and the ultimate consequences 
attaching thereto; hence the Arctic chill of sudden conviction which ensues upon the 
interview with Papa in the forbidding library. This is not, however, the best kind 
of Spring Love —as I mean to show presently ; but it is far better than the other. 
For one thing, self-love is here chucked overboard; and that means a good deal. 
In fact, I feel sure that Florrie would never say the exponent of these virtues nay. 
Florrie, as I see her, is a sensible girl who knows the meaning of “helpmeet”; she 
understands some of the realities of life ; she realises the value of tact and sympathy 
when her lover is in need of either. Wh erefore, and at this season of Spring, I lay the 
tribute of my profound devotion at Flori e’s pretty feet. 

Much, as I have said, depends upon natural temperament ; much more depends 
upon the object of Spring Love. But the problem you propound for solution implies 
other love-seasons than Spring. Well, I am not concerned about that. The seasons 
wax and wane ; Love—true Love—is always a boy armed with a youthful bow and 
arrow. Spring Love is all very well : a delightful romance ; a sweet idyll; the song 
of a dancing heart ; what you will. But— 

‘« Life hath its shadows, like the clouds above thee, 
Yet know I where the sun his blazon rears ; 
And in the dear remembrance that I love thee 
Hath lived the solace of a thousand tears.” 
Yes; the discipline of life ‘is.the best proof of Spring Love's reality. Passion is but 
a burnt-out farthing taper; Love is Hero’s steadfast beacon-light shining over a whole 
Hellespont of troubled difficulty. Darby and Joan, arrived at threescore years and 
fifteen, clasp hands as firmly as ever they did in the days when it was always May. 
Perhaps there are more furrows on her brow than on his; but her jo’s “frosty pow ” 
is all the world to her. What she is to him may be gathered from the light of a far- 
away Spring that flashes for a moment in his dim old eyes. He married her when he 
was twenty-five. Fifty winters have left him no better off than he was when he spent 
his honeymoon in sowing seed for his master’s crops. Yet Darby knows as well 
as Joan that, although life has been a succession of insoluble riddles, one fact at least 
is certain: namely, that where Love is there, too, is perpetual Spring. For which 
reason I answer this question in the affirmative. 


* * * * * 


Is one to speak from personal experience? If so, the question 
eine aywert smacks somewhat of a lack of editorial gallantry, for it takes it for 
irresponsibly. granted that one’s replies grow out of what one knows not only of 

Spring and Summer, but of Autumn also—a time o’ life to which 
women and some other people do not care to admit, even by inference, that they have 
come. To ask the question with the expectation of having it answered from the per- 
sonal standpoint is obviously and practically, then, an impossibility: it must be treated 
from the outside, from the standpoint of the spectator rather than of the actor. This 
being understood it clears the way, and relieves one of embarrassments that might 
grow out of one’s being supposed to speak from experience. 

“ Do we love best ?” Now, what ddes loving best mean? Does it mean loving 
most, or loving longest, or loving strongest? Does it mean to ask if it is in the Spring- 
time of our: lives that we love most unquestioningly, most unselfishly, most freely ? 
O., on the other hand, does it mean most easily, most frequently, most variously ? If 
anyone can say definitely which of these bests are meant in the question, it will be 
a step towards answering it. , 

But there is no one “best” brand of love, as there is of the other staples— 
matches, for instance, and pickles ; it is, as far as I can find out, not a special brand, 
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but a varying blend—like tobacco, of which éach one thinks his own the best and for 
which he either cannot or will not give you the exact recipe. And it is like whiskey, 
too—that American whiskey of which the old Kentuckian said, “ There ain’t any bad 
whiskey, but some is better than others, and the best is the kind you happen to be 
‘drinkin’.” 

One loves irresponsibly in the Spring, and with a selfishness that is redeemed by 
its frankness; in middle life—let us call it Summer when we are speaking of our- 
selves, Autumn in speaking of others—we love with deliberation, or at least with more 
deliberation, also more many-sidedly : with less selfishness, but also with less frank- 
ness. Which is best, the present writer is not saying. 

The love of Springtime blinds us! The love of later life opens our eyes. Who 
shall say which is best ? 

The loves of youth—when life is long before us—are short. The love of our 
later days—when life shortens before our eyes—is enduring. And one asks here, not 
which is best, but which is least worst ? Is that love best whereof we can see both the 
beginning and the end within the compass of a few years? Or is that other best— 
the love whose belated sweetness is embittered by the thought that the main factor to 
be taken into account is not Life, but Death ? 

Do we love best in Spring, when love may’ die while yet the lovers live, or in later 
life, when love may outlive the loved one? Answer me that: I cannot answer myself. 


* * * * * 


Of course, yes. Why not? It has always seemed to me that 
Nature puts on her loveliest costume in order to cajole young men coe pene’ 
and maidens into the by-ways and sly ways of love. Therein Nature's in fault. 
Nature proves a jade indeed ; but there is a cynic humour about 
her action in the matter, showing, as Peer Gynt somewhere sardonically says, that 
“ Nature is witty.” To the being loved, this promise-time of Spring must ever appear 
the one season of the four in which life is seriously worth living— 


‘** And hopes and light regrets that come 
Make April of her tender eyes.” 


After all, is not promise-time the best ? Fulfilment may, and often does, mean dis- 
illusion. It is not always May—would that it were! In after-life, perhaps, as we look 
back through the Spring-clad avenue of the earlier years, we shall dwell sadly enough 
upon the fickle days when we, in the heyday of youth and health, and 

**, . . crown’d with all the season lent, 


From April on to April went 
And glad at heart from May to May.” 


Then, again, the poets of the air help us toa fuller realisation of Spring and of its 
sweets, by reason of their newer, fresher songs. They, like the trees, doff the sadder | 
colours of the Winter to don their prettiest plumage, the better to carol their love- 
melodies in the brighter light of May-time. For my part, I think there is too great 
an inclination among ordinary minds to assume that only one poet—Tennyson, for 
instance—has caught the true spirit of Spring. But what could be finer, in its way, 
than the present Laureate’s invocation to the coming of May ? 


‘Spring came out of the woodland chace 
With her violet eyes and her prim -ose face, 
With an iris-scarf for her sole apparel 
And a voice as blithe as a blackbird’s carol.” 


That is Austin in his happiest vein, and it is sufficient of itself to demonstrate why we 
love best in Springtime. Allowing, though, that we love “ best,” can it be seriously 
advanced that we love “ wisest,” when the blackthorn is in blossom and the west wind 
is kissing the bloom from the clover? We love well, but sometimes perchance— 
mind, I only say perchance—a trifle unwisely. And whose is the fault, unless it 
be the season’s? For blighted hopes, it is far better to put the blame on to the 
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season, if only as an argument that in Spring we are not, “ even the youngest of us,” 
wholly responsible for our actions. It is safest to blame the season—regarding Spring- 
love, like Spring-poets, as a growth of the time of year. ; 
- Yes—we certainly love “best” in Springtime. In the “large ease of far after-life ” 
(when we have married somebody else, you know, and are living happily for ever 
afterwards) we can afford to glance backwards, if even with a faint touch of longing, 
to those halcyon days of the Spring. And so, looking back upon the might-have-beens 
of our twenties, the time when reat blood coursed through our veins shall appear 
a ** Like the remembrance of a puppet-play, - 

Some curious phantasy of bygone strife.” 


* * * * * 


Personally, I have never suffered from the interesting complaint 
Roy. Compton at this particular season of the year. So the mystery to me is an 
in Spr loved unsolved mystery; but there are many to whom, doubtless, the 
° sight of the budding trees in the orchards, the gambolling lambs in 
the fields, and the match-making of the sweet-voiced birds, bring the assurance 
that they could “love at their best” if they had but a congenial spirit on whom to 
expend their newly-awakened emotions. 

The only feeling that I have experienced in the Springtide is one of hunger. 

My desire is not to love the playful lambkin, but to eat it roasted, with a soupron of 
lemon and a little mint-sauce. The growing green in the orchard I adore, simply 
because each bursting bud means apple-tart and stewed pears infinitum. The lark 
soaring up with its mate (as the poets tell us) to lay its song at Heaven’s gate is 
delightful to look at and read of; but I'am quite sure I appreciate it better when I 
meet it snugly tucked away ina pie. 
- It is thus I appreciate Nature best in her first garb and her newly-awakened germs 
of life; for observation has taught me that she never wounds. She has the same 
faith in our youth as in our old age, and does not distract with new intensity like the 
delusive maddening emotion we call “love ” either in its “best” or “ worst” form, and 
which may attack you seriously in any month, and leave you as feeble as a Spring 
chicken and ofttimes as lean. 

Some like to walk hand in hand with an “affinity” through a damp wood, prim- 
rose-gathering, and thereby contract rheumatism for future enjoyment. Others write 
poetry, and the most maudlin read it, but they are all assured on one point—“ they 
love at their best,”—and consequently look at their worst. Their ultimate fate is to be 
summed up in these few lines from a clever American pen :— 

** A little ring, a little ‘ I will,’ 
A jouiney in a Pullman car, - 


Two hearts, two hopes, one trunk, one Dill, 
They would be married, so they are. 


Recriminations, vain regretting, 
Two mothers and a maiden aunt, 
Cold dinners and the baby fretting, 
They would be single! but they can’t.” 


* . ’ * * 
This is truth the poet sings : 


Burgin thinks ‘«In the spring a young man’s fancy 
we do. Lightly turns to Jane or Nancy.” 

‘The only drawback to this statement is that it is perpetual 
Springtime with some ardent lovers, and they woo all the year round. Every fool who 
has given the matter a moment’s consideration flatters himself that he can dismiss the 
subject with a cheap witticism to the effect that ‘“ Matrimony is an insane desire to 
provide for some other man’s daughter.” And so on. 

But ‘‘ wooing” does not necessarily mean matrimony, or “where should we alter- 
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wards spend our evenings?” as the witty Frenchman said when invited to marry a lady 
whom he had wooed not wisely, but too well, And in Winter our thoughts turn to the 
best means of escaping influenza rather than how to woo. In Summer we have no 
time for the pleasing superfluities of life such as making love. All our efforts are con- 
centrated on the realities of existence, such as going up the river, or learning how to 
cycle. Autumn? No; the autumn “of our discontent ” does not admit of love- 
making at all. 

This brings us back to the Spring. With the appearance of the young leaves on 
the trees, and Spring lamb on the table, it is but natural that we should “turn to 
thoughts of love.” 

Spring is the season of renewal, the period when Nature has finished her stock- 
taking and looks round to repair all deficiencies and the wear and tear of last year. 
Your case-hardened cynic, whose moustache faintly blossoms on a lip which has borne 
the breezes of some twenty summers, begins to feel mysterious promptings ; a sudden 
knowledge possesses him that it is not good for man to live alone. He wants to 
‘*steady off” as a preliminary to marrying and settling down. Considerations of the 
scantness of his income do not matter. When he sees the maiden of his dreams clad 
in all the ’witchery of a spring-hat which contains about ten bunches of flowers, a 
hum ming-bird, a handful of wheat-ears, and a pheasant’s wing, he wheedies his tailor 
into giving him credit for a new suit, and, being emboldened by the universal joyous- 
ness of Spring, begins to make love with an effective ardour which “surprises in him- 
self” all the neigabours for miles round. Something has entered into him which 
makes him regardless of consequences. He puts aside childish things, is transformed 
into a man, with the desires of a man, and in his entire absorption in the maiden of 
his dreams, becomes a lover who “ watches o’ nights” for the gleam of a lady’s taper 
at her chamber window, and makes it his guiding-star. Yes ; Springtime is the period 
when young men are led as lambs to the sacrifice, and sprinkled with the mint-sauce 
of matrimony: 

‘As unto the bow the cord is, 
: So unto the man is woman.” 

But for some who are no longer young, these are melancholy days of Spring, when 

the song of the thrush and every opening bud and flower recall to mind 
‘The touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 

For them, God’s sunshine is a shroud, the lay of mavis and of merle a saddening 
dirge, and they flee from Nature into the wildernesses of cities to escape from spring 
and all the memories it brings. 


* * * * * 


In spite of the protests of the poets, it is to be feared that in 
the +eel pte oy at least, as we experience it in these est penwone 
northern islands—the human subject of the amorous passion is Jove worst. 
apt to love worst and least. The author of Zhe Anatomy of 
Melancholy held, if I remember right, the liver to be the organ most closely con- 
nected with the tender feelings, and if we accept this hypothesis it is easy to see how 
the east winds of March may at once chill a budding passion and an organ which, 
though not often alluded to in polite society, is of the first importance in our interior 
economy. We have been told, it is true, on immortal authority, that not only do 
“sweet lovers love the spring,” bit that the uncertain months of March, April, and 
May are “ the only pretty ring-tin.e.” Well, it may have been sc in the myth-laden 
Forest of Arden, but one may hazard the conjecture that a nineteenth-century Corydon 
sporting with Amaryllis at 43° in the shade will be hard put to it to keep their mutual 
flame alight, nor will Edwin and his Angelina, choosing petroleum stoves and draw- 
ing-room suites in the Tottenham Court Road of a boisterous March day, find the 
time all too short and sweet. 

In cold countries like Canada and Russia, Nature has managed to omit this 
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trying season altogether. It is Winter, with its snows and sleighs, its blade-like cold, 
-and its piercing blue skies, and, presto! it is Summer, with its waving barley, the lilac- 
‘trees abloom, and the long sweltering days melting into the sultry nights. And yet 
-Love, in those regions, would seem to flourish without the seductions of Spring. 
There are no more delightful love-stories in the world than those to be found in 
Russian literature, while the Dominion:of Canada, it is notorious, is given overmuch 
to the tender passion: in the English provinces, to innocent gamballings between 
adolescent youth; and in the French, to families of ever-swelling numbers. Thus it 
will be seen that Nature, with regard to humanity, at any rate, has no conspiracy with 
the Spring. As a matter of fact, it is all a convention of those most unveracious per- 
sons, the ‘poets.’ 

“The green lap of the new-come spring” may be all very well in a printed page, 
but it is difficult to see how any lover in these British islands can fan a passion to the 
boiling-point of proposal when the thermometer is below Temperate, and the vernal 
winds are blowing—as they are at the moment of writing—east-nor’-east. To many 
sensitive folk, indeed, the Spring is the most depressing of all the seasons. To them 
the first crocus and the premature primrose are sights which well-nigh reduce them to 
tears. The stout French comedian who used to announce with many trills that she 
was, in her own fair person, “ la premiére feuille,” has been known to rouse them 
to explosions of wrath. It is not impossible, indeed, to sympathise with these ultra- 
moderns, or to resent a conspiracy on the part of the English pcets, who, after all, 
have only imitated, in this connection, those older songsters of Greece and Italy where 
Spring was Spring indeed. 


* * * * * 


Pett Ridge inclines _. I think it is all a question of clothes. Spring, I admit, is the 
to be frivolous. primary cause, but if it were not that young men went to see their 

tailors when the fine weather came, the season would have diffi- 
culty in enforcing its traditional claim. As it is, a new frock-coat gives so much 
delight to its owner that he says to himself instantly, “ With whom can I share this 
joy ?” It seems to me, amateur as I am, that this is a right, and a generous, anda manly 
sentiment. 

There are some who love so persistently throughout the year that neither the early 
months nor the early clothes can with the best will make any difference (they seem to 
live always in those Grands Magazins de Nouveautés called in the advertisements, 
“ Au Printemps”); others there are whose hearts revive in May with the precision of 
hardy annuals. Merstham, a man whom I’m afraid you don’t know, was in the Home 
Office, but nevertheless always found time to fall in love (I think he must have asked 
for afternoons off), and, as a matter of fact, for some years each Spring saw Merstham 
in a new frock-coat and in his heart a new desire. 

“The most marvellous girl, Ido assure you,” Merstham would say confidentially. 
“You'd say the same if you knew her. And what do you think her name is?” 

“ Well, last year it was Dulcie, and the year before " 

‘““T’m speaking of the present one. Now givea guess? Goon!” 

A pause for thought (because Iam not good at this game), and then a feeble 
suggestion. ‘ Jane!” 

“Good heavens, no! Her name, my boy, is—Beatrice !” 

The Christian name was always fired at you asa final and conclusive argument, and 
the reply that best pleased Merstham was that you were hanged ; this, although an 
exaggeration, never failed to gratify him. Last Spring, Merstham was in a great state 
of perturbation. Miss Elsie Somebody was positively ¢e most marvellous girl. Earth 
for her had no parallel ; Nature had made her and lost the mould. It appeared that 
another loved her, and Merstham said darkly that there would be trouble over this, 
and that he would not hold himself answerable for the consequences. 

“A fellow,” said Merstham, rather grimly, “only really loves once in a lifetime, 
and, mind you, when a fellow does, it’s a pretty serious business,” 
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I think it must have astonished Merstham, after hunting the dear so often with no 
result, to find himself at last successful. When Spring of this year came I said to 
myself, “ Well, Merstham is contented at last. This will have all the charm of 
novelty.” Therefore, I dined with them a few nights since, and if there was a single 
subject on which Merstham agreed with Elsie it was certainly not mentioned that 
evening. Merstham walked gloomily with me down to the cab-rank and said, with a 
good deal of force and originality, as we shook hands, that marriage was what he 
should venture to term a lottery. . 

But, bless my soul, Merstham is one, and happy lovers are many, and the hope- 
ful season does not always disappear with marriage. And if Spring is a favourable 
period for love, then let Spring come at least once a year to remind everybody that 
hearts are young, and staunch, and trustful. 
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E was the most peculiar chap 
Ie that ever came to Dunston’s, 
not excepting even Mason, 
who shot the Doctor's wife’s 
parrot with a catapult and, after he 
had been flogged, offered to stuff it 
in the face of the whole school and 
nearly got expelled. Freckles was so 
called owing to his skin, which was sim- 
ply a complicated pattern much like what 
you can see in any map of the Grecian 
Archipelago. This arose, he thought, 
from his having been born in Australia. 
Anyway it was rum to see, and so were 
his hands, which had reddish down on 
the backs. His eyes were also reddish— 
a sort of mixture of red and grey specks ; 
and they glimmered like a cat’s when 
he was angry, which was often. His 
real name was Maine and he had no side. 
His father had made a big fortune selling 
wool at Sydney and his grandfather was 
one of the last people to be transported 
to Botany Bay—through no fault of his 
own, After he had been on a convict 
ship two years, a chap at home confessed 
on his death-bed that he had done the 
thing Maine’s grandfather was trans- 
ported for; so they naturally let Maine's 
grandfather go free; and he was so sick 
about it that he never came back home 
again, but married a farmer's daughter 
near Sydney and settled out there for 
good, 

Maine didn’t think much of England 
and was always talking about the Austra- 
lian forests of blue gum trees and bush, 
and sneering rather at the size of our 
forests round Merivale, though they were 
good ones. He never joined in games 


but roamed away alone for miles and 
miles into the country on half-holidays, 
and trespassed with a cheek I never saw 
equalled. He could run like a hare— 
especially about half-a-mile or so ; which, 
as he explained to me, is just about a 
distance to blow a keeper. Certainly, 
chough often chased, he was never 
caught and never recognised owing to 
things he did which he had learned in 
Australia and copied from famous bush- 
rangers. His great hope some day was 
to be a bushranger himself, and he 
practised in a quiet way every Saturday 
afternoon, making it a rule to go out of 
bounds always. His get-up was fine. Me, 
being fond of the country and not keen 
on games, he rather took to, and after I 
had sworn on crossed knives not to say a 
word to a soul (which I never did till 
Freckles left) he told me his secrets and 
showed me his things. If you’d seen 
Freckles starting for an excursion ’ you 
wouldn’t have said there was anything 
remarkable about him, but really he was 
armed to the teeth and had everything a 
bushranger would be likely to want in a 
quiet place like Merivale. Down his leg 
was the barrel of an air-gun, strong enough 
to kill any small thing like a cat at twenty- 
five yards, the rest of the gun was arranged 
inside the lining of his coat, and the slugs 
you fired he carried loose in his trousers- 
pockets. Round his waist he had a 
leather belt he got from a sailor for a 
pound. Inside the leather was human 
skin, said to be flayed offa chap by can- 
nibals somewhere ; which was a splendid 
thing to have for your own, if it was true, 
and in the belt a place had been specially 
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made for a knife. Freckles, of course, 
had a knife in it—a “ bowie” knife that 
made you cold to see. He never used it 
but kept it ready and said, if a keeper 
ever caught him, he possibly might have 
to. In addition to these things he 


carried in his coat-pockets a little spirit- 


lamp and a collapsible tin pot and a bag 
of tea. 

He said tea was the very life of men 
in the‘ bush and that often after a hard 
escape,. when he was out of danger, he 
would get away behind a woodstack, or 
under the banks of a stream, or some 
such secret place, and brew a cup and 
drink it, and feel the better for it. 

Lastly, Freckles had a flat lead mask 
with holes for the eyes and mouth which 
he always fitted on when trespassing. 
He said it was copied from the helmet 
Ned Kelly, the King of the Bushrangers, 
used to wear; but it was not bullet-proof, 
but only used for a disguise. We were in 
the same dormitory, and, one night, when 
all the chaps had gone to sleep, he 
dressed up in the things and stood where 
some moonlight came in, and certainly 
looked jolly. 

Once, as an awful favour—me being. 
much smaller and not fast enough to run 
away from aman—he let me come and see 
what he did when bushranging on a half- 
holiday in winter. “I shan’t run my 
usual frightful risks with you,” he said, 
“because I might have to open fire to 
save you, and that would be very dis- 
agreeable to me ; but we'll trespass a bit, 
and I'll shoot a few things if I can. I 
don’t shoot much—only for food.” 

He made me a mask with tin-foil off 
chocolate smoothed out and gummed on 
cardboard, but I had no arms and he said 
I had better not try and get any. 

We started for the usual walk. Chaps 
were allowed to go through a public pine- 
wood to Merivale ; but half through, by a 
place where was a board which warned us 
to keep the path, Freckles branched off 
into some dead bracken and squatted 
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down and put on his mask. Ialso put on 
mine. Then he fastened his air-gun to- 
gether and loaded it, and told me to walk 
six paces behind him and do as he did. 
His eyes were awfully keen, and now and 
then he pointed to a feather on the ground 
or an old nest or a patch of rum fungus 
or a crab-apple still hanging on the tree 
though all the leaves were off. 

Once he fired at a jay and missed it, 
then fell down in the fern as if he was 
shot himself and remained quite motion- 
less for some time. He told me that he 
always did so after firing, that he might 
hear if anybody had been attracted by 
the sound. It was a well-known bush- 
man’s dodge. Once we saw a keeper 
through a clearing and Freckles lay flat 
on his stomach, and so did I. He 
knew the keeper well and told me he 
had many times escaped from him. We 
waited half-an-hour and turned to go back 
a different way from that of the keeper. 
Then, where a glade sloped down to 
some water and the grass was all dewy 
and. covered with mole-hills, Freckles 
went to inspect a trap he had set a week 
before. He was collecting skins for a 
mole-skin waistcoat ; but he said skinning 
moles was one of the beastliest tasks a 
hunter ever had. However, there was 
a mole caught, and he skinned it and 
wrapped up the skin in leaves and put it 
in his hat. 

Then we had some real sport, for on 
the other side of the glade we saw rabbits 
lopping about, and Freckles stalked them 
through the fern while I waited motion- 
less ; and finally he shot a young one. I 
wanted to take it back and get cook to 
do it for us, but he said I was a fool. 

“If you want any you must have it 
now. It’s about the time I take a meal,” 
he said, ‘‘and that’s a part of my ranging 
and hunting you haven’t szen yet.” 

He knew the country well, and said we 
were in one of the most carefully pre- 
served places anywhere about; which 
must have been true for there were an 
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awful lot of pheasants calling in the 
glades. But Freckles got down into a 
drain and showed me a hollow he had 
scooped out under a lot of ivy where it 
fell over a bank. 

“This is one of my caves,” he said, 
‘and here we can feed and drink in 
safety, but you mustn’t talk or I shan’t be 
able to hear if anything is stirring in the 
woods.” 

He took off his mask, set down his gun, 
and lighted his spirit stove. 

“Skin the rabbit and cut off his hind 
legs while I make tea,” he said. 

So I did, and he held them over the 
lamp till they were fairly cooked outside, 
but not right through. Heate and drank 
with his ears straining for every sound. 
Then he took the rest of the rabbit and 


removed all traces of eating, and buried 
everything we had left. 

“If I didn’t,” he explained, ‘‘ some 
keeper’s dog would find my lair, and make 
a row and give it away ; and the keepers 
would doubtless lie in wait for me and 
catch me red-handed. You can’t be too 
careful, becaus2 every man’s hand's against 
you ; which, of course, is the beauty of 
it; 

We got back without anything happen- 
ing, and I’ve hated the sight of rabbit 
pretty well ever since ; but Freckles said 
the juices of animals are better for the 
human frame underdone. 

Well, that gives you an idea of Freckles, 
and the affair with Frenchy, which I am 


‘going to tell you of, showed that he really 


was cut out for bushranging. Frenchy as 
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we called him was Monsieur Michel. He 
didn’t belong entirely to Dunston’s, but 
lived in Merivale and came to us three 
days a week, and went to a girl’s school 
the other three. He was a rum, oldish 
chap, whose great peculiarities were to 
make puns in English and to appeal to our 
honour about everything. 

He would slang a fellow horribly one 
day, and wave his arms and pretty nearly 
jump out of his skin; and the next day 
he would bring up a whacking pear for the 
fellow he'd slanged, or a new knife or some- 
thing. He pretty nearly cried sometimes, 
and he told us his nerves were frightfully 
tricky, and often led him to be harsh when 
he didn’t mean it. He couldn't keep order 
or make chaps work if they didn’t choose, 
and Steggles, who had an awfully cunning 
dodge of always rubbing him up the wrong 
way, and then looking crushed and broken- 
hearted so as to get things, which he did, 
said that Frenchy was like damp fire- 
works: because you never knew exactly 
when he’d go off or how. 

One day, dashing out of class with a 
frightful yell, Freckles got sent for, and 
went back and found Monsieur raving 
mad. It seemed that Freckles had yelled 
tuo soon—before he was out of the class- 
room, in fact; and Frenchy had got 
palpitation from it, He let into Freckles 
properly then. He said he was his “‘ dé¢e 
noire” and ‘“‘un sot a vingt-quatre carats” — 
which means an eighteen carat ass in 
English but twenty-four carats in French— 
and “one of the aborigines who ought to 
be kept ona chain,” and many other such- 
likethings. Freckles turned all colours, and 
then white, with a sort of bluish tint to his 
lips. He didn’t say a word, but looked at 
Frenchy withsucha frightful expression that 
I felt something would happen later. All 
that happened at the time was that Freckles 
got the eighth book of Telemachus to write 
out into French from English, and then 
correct by Fenelon, which was a pretty big 
job if a chap had been fool enough to try 
and do it; and Monsie'+ Michel went off 
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to Merivale with a big card fluttering on 
his coat-tail with “ Zc? on parle Frangats” 
written on it in red pencil. This I had 


"managed to do myself while Frenchy was 


jawing Freckles. I told Freckles, but it 
didn’t comfort him much. He said there 
were some things no mortal man would 
stand ; and to be called “an aborigine” 
because a man was born in Australia, 
seemed to him about the bitterest insult 
even an old frog-eating Frenchman could 
have invented. Happening to Aim, of all 
chaps, it was especially a thing which 
would have to be revenged, seeing what 
his views were. He said: 

“ T couldn’t bushrange or anything with 
a clear conscience in the future if I had a 
thing like this hanging over me. It’s the 
frightfulest slur on my character, and I 
won't sit down under it for fifty French- 
men.” 

Then he said he should take a week to 
settle what to do, and went into the play- 
ground alone. 

Next time Frenchy came up he was 
just the same as ever—awfully easy-going 
and jolly, and let Freckles off the 
Telemachus, and offered him as classy a 
knife, with a corkscrew, and other things, 
including tweezers, as ever you saw—just 
the knife for Freckles, considering his ways. 
But it didn’t come off. Freckles got white 
again when he saw the knife, and said : 

“Thank you, Monsieur ; I don’t want 
your knife, and the imposition is half 
done, and will be finished next time you 
come.” 

Then Frenchy called him a silly boy, 
and tried to make a joke and playfully 
pinch Freckles by the ear, But nobody 
saw the joke, and Freckles dodged away. 
Then Frenchy sighed, and looked round 
to see who should have the knife, and 
didn’t seem to see anybody in particular, 
and left it on his desk, He often sighed 
in class, and sometimes told us he was 
without friends, unless he might call us 
friends ; and we said he might, 

When he went, Freckles told me he 
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considered the knife was another insult. 
Then he explained what he was going to 
do. He said: 

“T shall finish the impo. first, so as not 
to be obliged to him for anything, and 
then I shall stick him up.” 

“Stick him up, how ?” I said. 

“It’s a bushranging expression,” he ex- 
plained. “To ‘stick up’ a man is to make 
him stand and deliver what he’s got. I see 
my way to do this with Frenchy. He 
always goes and comes from Merivale 
through the woods, as you know, and 
now he’s up here on Friday nights coach- 
ing Slade and Betterton for their army 
exam. Afterwards he has supper with 
Mr. Thompson or the Doctor. There you 
are. I wait my time in the wood, which 
is jolly lonely by night, though it is such 
a potty little place hardly worth calling a 
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wood ; then he comes along, and I stick 
him up.” 

“It’s highway robbery,” I said. “ You 
might get years and years of imprison 
ment.” 

“T might,” he said, “ but I shan’t. You 
must begin your career some time, and 
I’m going to next Friday night. I’ve often 
got out of the dormitory and been in that 
wood by night, and only the chaps in the 
dormitory have known it.” 


Well, the night came, and all that we 
heard about it till afterwards was that 
about eleven o’clock, or possibly even 
later than that, there was a fearful pealing 
at the front door of Dunstan’s, and look- 
ing out we could see a stretcher and 
something on it. That something was 
actually Freckles, though the few chaps 
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‘Frenchy came along sure enough, and I dropped.” 
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who knew what was going to be done 
felt sure it mu:t be Frenchy. Because 
Freckles is five feet ten and growing, and 
Frenchy isn’t more than five feet six at 
the outside, and a poor thing at that. But 
it was Freckles all right, and two labour- 
ing men had brought him back; and 
Frenchy had come with them. 

Not for five weeks afterwards, when 
Freckles could get up and limp about, 
did I hear the truth; and I'll tell it 
in his own words, because they must be 
better than a chap’s who wasn’t there. 
He seemed frightfully down in the mouth 
and said that he could never look fellows 
in the eyes again, but it cheered him 
telling me; and when I told him he 
was thundering well out of it he admitted 
he was. 

He said : 

“T got off all right, and the moon was 
as clear as day, and everything just ripe 
for sticking a chap up. ‘Then, like a fool, 
having a longish time to wait, I didn’t just 
stop in shadow behind a tree-trunk or some- 
thing in the usual way, but thought I’d do 
a thing I’d never heard of bushrangers 
doing, though Indian thugs are pretty 
good at it. I went and got up a tree 
which has a branch over the road ; and I 
thought I’d drop down almost on top of 
Frenchy to start with. And that’s just 
what I did do, only I dropped wrong and 
came down pretty nearly on my head 
owing to slipping somehow at the start. 
What did exactly happen to me as I left 
the tree I never shall know. Anyway 
Frenchy came along sure enough, and I 
dropped, and he jumped I should think 
fully a yard into the air; but that was all, 
because in falling I hit a big root (it was 
a beech tree) and went and broke some- 
thing in my ankle and something in my 
chest and couldn’t stand. Consequently, 
of course, I couldn't stick him up. The 
pain was pretty thick, but fecling what a 
fool I was seemed to make me forget it. 
Anyway, finding it was useless thinking of 
sticking him up, I tried to hobble into 
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the fern and get out of sight ; and finding 
I couldn't crawl, I rolled. But of course 
you can't roll away from a chap, and he 
came after me, and my mask fell off while 
I rolled, and he recognised me. 

“<< Mon Dieu! it is the boy Maine!’ 
he said. ‘Speak, child, what in the wide 
world was this ?” 

“I disguised my voice and said I wasn’t 
Maine, and that he’d better leave me alone 
or it might be the worse for him yet. But 
he wouldn’t go, and chancing to get queer 
about the head somehow I went off, I 
suppose, though it wasn’t for long. When 
I cam2 to he was gone, but he rushed 
back in a minute with that rotten old top- 
hat he wears full of water he’d got from 
the puddle in the stone-pit. He doused 
my head and made me sit up with my 
back against a tree. Then feeling the 
frightfulness of it, I begged him to go 
again, and let mebe. I said: 

“You don’t know what you're doing ; 
I’m no friend to you, but the deadliest 
enemy you’ve got in the world, very 
likely, and if I hadn’t fallen down at a 
critical moment and broken myself, 1 
should have stuck you up, Monsieur 
Michel, so now you know.’ 

‘He said to himself, ‘The poor mad 
boy—the poor mad boy—I will run 2 
toutes jambes for succour’; but I told 
him not to. I began to get a rum hot 
pain in my side then, but [ felt I would 
gladly have died there rather than be 
obliged to him. I said: 

“ «You called mean “aborigine,” which 
is the most terrible thing you can call an 
Australian-born chap, and you wanted to 
pass it off with a knife with a corkscrew 
and tweezers in it. But you couldn’t ex- 
pect me to take it, feeling as I did. Now 
the fortunes of war have given you the 
victory and, if you please, I wish you'd 
go.’ 

“He wouldn’t though. He said he 
wouldn’t have hurt my feelings for any- 
thing. Hescemed to overlook altogether 
what I was going to do to him, and asked 
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me where it hurt me. I told him, and he 
said it was his fault—fancy that! and 
wished he was big enough to carry me 
back. I kept on asking him to go, and 
at last, after begging my pardon like any- 
thing, for about a week it seemed, he 
went. But I heard him shouting and yell- 
ing French yells in the woods, and after 
a bit he came back with two men and a 
hurdle. They presently took me back, 
and what Frenchy’s said since to the 
Doctor I don’t know. In fact, I didn’t 
know anything for days. Anyway, I’ve 
had nothing but a mild rowing and very 
good grub, and I’m not to be even 
flogged, though that’s probably.because I 
broke a rib or two, not including the 
bone in my leg. But I’m all right now, 
and I think it was about the most sport- 
ing thing a chap ever did for Frenchy to 
treat me like that—eh? I shouldn’t have 
thought it was in a Frenchman to do it, 
especially after I told him what I was 
going to do.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘that’s all right; but 
what about bushranging ?” 

“Tt’s pretty sickening,” he said, “but I 
feel as if all the keenness was knocked out 
of me. If a chap can’t so much as fall 
out of a tree on a wanderer’s path at the 
nick of time without smashing himself, 
what’s the good of him ?” 

“Besides,” I said, “if it hadn’t been 
Frenchy but somebody else of a different 
turn of mind, he might have taken you at 
a disadvantage and killed you.” 

“Tn real bushranging that is what would 
have happened,” admitted Freckles. ‘‘ As 
it is I feel months, perhaps years, will 
have to go by before I feel to hanker 
after it again. And, meantime, I shan’t 
rest in peace till I’ve paid Frenchy.” 

“ How?” I asked. 

“Well, I believe it’s to be done. He’s 
often come to see me while I was on my 
back in bed, and he’s told me a lot about 
himself. He’s frightfully hard up and a 
Roman Catholic, and hopes to lay his 
bones in La belle France, with luck, but 
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he doesn’t think he’ll ever be able to 
manage it. He told me all this, little 
knowing my father was extremely rich. 
Well, you see the mater wants somebody 
French for the kids at home, which are 
girls; and knowing Frenchy bars this 
climate 1 think Australia might do him 
good. He's fifty-three years old and it 
seems to me if the guv’nor wrote and 
offered him his passage and a good screw 
he’d go. I have made it a personal thing 
to myself, and told the guv’nor what a 
good little chap he is, and what a beauti- 
ful accent he’s got, and the thing that 
happened in the wood.” 

The affair dropped then, and about six 
weeks after, when Freckles was getting 
fit again, he walked with me one _half- 
holiday to see the place where he was 
smashed up. The bough was a frightful 
high one to drop from even in daylight ; 
also it was broken. Freckles got awfully 
excited when he spotted it. 

“There! there!” he said, “that’s the 
best thing I’ve seen for twelve weeks !” 

“IT don’t see much to squeak about,” 
I said; “especially as the beastly thing 
nearly did for you.” 

‘‘ But, can’t you see, it’s broken—that’s 
what did it. I thought I slipped, and if 
I had, I shouldn’t have been made of the 
stuff for a bushranger ; but its breaking 
is jolly different. That wasn’t my fault. 
The most hardened old hand must have 
come down then. In fact, you couldn’t 
have stopped up. Oh,what a lot of misery 
I’d have been saved through all these 
weeks if I’d known it broke in a natural 
sort of way!” 

He got an extraordinary deal of com- 
fort out of it, and said he should return 
to his old ways again as soon as he could 
run a mile without stopping. And we 
found his lead mask, like Ned Kelly’s, 
just where it had dropped when he rolled 
over in the fern, and he welcomed it 
like a friend or a dog. 

That’s the end, except that his father 
did write to Dunston about Frenchy, and 
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Dunston, not being very keen about 
Frenchy himself, seemed to. think he 
would be just the chap for the girls of 
Freckles’ father. Anyway, he went, and 
he cried when he said “Good-bye” to the 
school; and Freckles told me that when 
he said ‘‘Good-bye” to him he yelled 
with crying and blessed him in French, 
and said that the sunny atmosphere of 
Australia would very likely prolong his 
life till he had saved enough to get his 
bones back to France. 

So he went; and Freckles went after 
him much sooner than he ever expected 
to; because the keepers finally caught him 
in the game preserves, sitting in his hole 
under the stream hank, frizzling the leg of 
a pheasant which he had shot out of a 
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tree with his air-gun. And Dunston 
wrote to his father, and his father wrote 
back that Freckles, being now fourteen 
and apparently having less sense than 
when he left Australia, had better return 
and begin life as an office-boy in his place 
of business. Freckles told me that office 
boys in his father’s office generally got a 
fortnight’s holiday, but that his mother 
would probably work up his governor to 
give him three weeks. Then he would 
get a proper outfit and track away to the 
boundless scrub, and fall in with other 
chaps who had similar ideas, and begin to 
bushrange seriously, But he never wrote 
to me, and, I don’t know if he really suc- 
ceeded well. I’m sure I hope he did, for 
he was a tidy chap, though queer. 
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A portrait by Ingres. Drawn in Rome in 1816. 


This lovely drawing, from the collection in the Louvre, shows Ingres in his most pleasing aspect. By the magic of a few lines faintly 
traced, he has evoked for us the image of a charming person ; and by the slight indication of costume, has also fixed the epoch at which the 
drawing was wade. It was in the earlier years of the artist, while he was in Rome, that he drew many such little masterpieces as a means 
of livelihood, drawings which be then made for a few francs, and which are now eagerly sought by the museums of Europe. 
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A CENTURY OF PAINTING. 


NOTES DESCRIPTIVE AND CRITICAL.—GOYA AND HIS CAREER.—FOUR 
ENGLISH PAINTERS OF FAMILIAR LIFE, GERICAULT, INGRES, 
AND DELACROIX. 


CHAPTER II. 


OOKING backward to 
the first quarter of 
this century, it is 
hardly too sweeping 
an asseriion to say 
that, with a_ single 
exception, there was 

little that was important in the way of 
painting outside of France and England. 
There were local reputations in all the 
other countries, practitioners of the art 
who joined toa respectable proficiency in 
painting an adhesion to the traditions 
which had been handed down to them. 
These men, in their time and place, were 
notable ; and in the museums of their 
respective countries their works remain 
of chronological interest to students of 
painting. But to the larger public which 
these papers address, they are of little 
importance, having exercised but slight 
influence on contemporaneous art. 

The exception already noted was in 
Spain, and there only in the case ot a 
single painter. Francisco Goya y Lu 
cientes, “ Pintor Espanol,” as he de- 
lighted to call himself, would be, indeed 
has been, a fascinating subject for pic- 
turesque biography. Charles Yriarte, the 
well-known French art-critic, has given 
the world a most interesting and com- 
plete story of Goya’s life, which, though it 
is only separated from our own day bya 
span of seventy years, chronicles the ex- 
ploits of one who in the history of art 
must hark back to Benvenuto Cellini in 
the sixteenth century to find his parallel. 

Goya was born March 31, 1746, at 
Fuente de Todos, in the province of 


Aragon. The son of a small farmer, he 
was placed when very young in the local 
Academy of Fine Arts at Saragossa, where 
he received instructions from Bayen and 
Luzan, painters little known outside of 
Spain. The swashbuckler instincts which 
were to govern him through life mani- 
fested themselves here, where in a street 
brawl he laid low three of his adversaries. 
He found it prudent to evade both justice 
and the vengeance which followed swift 
and sure in those days in Spain, by flying 
to Madrid. Soon after his arrival in the 
capital, however, in continuation of his 
old mode of life, he was picked up for 
dead in one of the low quarters of the 
town. Surviving the poignard, but again 
threatened with arrest, he joined a guad- 
rilla of bull-fighters, in whose company he 
went from town to town giving exhibitions 
of his prowess in the national sport. 

With all this, painting must have been 
somewhat of an interlude; but Goya had 
early shown signs of great talent, and be- 
fore he left Saragossa, his master, Josepha 
Bayen, had confidence enough in his 
future to entrust the happiness of his 
daughter to his care by permitting his 
marriage to her. Goya’s biographer notes 
that through all the various adventures 
of his career he had the utmost care for 
the material comfort of this lady. Her 
character must impress us to-day as 
charitable to excess; for, shortly after 
the bull-fighting episode, Goya found him- 
self in Rome, where his next exploit was 
the abduction, froma convent, of a noble 
Roman girl. With the police once more 
on his track, he sought refuge at the 
Spanish Embassy, whence he was de- 
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1780, when he was made a member of 
the Spanish Royal Academy, ensues 
the period of his greatest artistic ac- 
tivity. Carrying into his art the same 
excess of temperament which marked 
his life, his execution was rapid and 
decisive. Rebellious to the ordinary 
means employed by painters, he used 
various mediums, some of which have 
ill withstood the ravages of time ; and 
disdaining brushes, he often employed 
sponges or bits of rag in their place. 
In the case of one of his pictures, a 
revolt of the Madrilians against the 
French, it is said that he employed 
a spoon. 

In 1799, Goya was made painter to 
the King, Charles III., whose succes- 
sor, the fourth of his name, continued 
his favour. The time, which was that 
of the notorious Prince of Peace, 
Godoy, was favourable for a character 
Sa ; nee like that of Goya, whose eccentricities 
The Garroted Man. From an etching by Goya. were looked upon with an indulgent 
There is a tradition that this etching was made from nature, the eye by a Court which must have felt 
ictineadifentawanieae | that. Wes: function: was hardly that of 

moral censor. At least Goya, the inti- 
spatched home in disguise, probably to mate of Maria Louisa and the Court circle, 
the relief of his country’s representative by no means abandoned his friends the 
in Rome. Before this adventure, which  bull-fighters and tavern-keepers. Fresh 
was only one of many 
which the charitable 
wife had to pardon, 
he had attracted the 
attention of David, 
whowas then in Italy, 
and who, as his art 
differed in every way 
from that of Goya, 
must have been 
strongly impressed 
by his work to give 
it his approval. 

On arriving home 
Goya was given em- 
ployment in design- 
ing a series of tapes- 


tries for the royal 
One of the plates from the ‘ Disasters of War" where the grotesque and huge figure of Death 
palace, and from appears to the combatanta, 
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Death on the Battlefield. From an etching by Goya 
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from an altar-piece for a cathedral, or a 
royal portrait, his ready brush found em- 
ployment in rapidly painting a street 
scene, or even a sign for a wine-shop. A 
whitewashed wall for canvas, and mud 
from the gutter for pigment, were the 
means employed to embody a patriotic 
theme at the entrance of the French 
soldiers into Madrid—a popular master- 
piece executed 
to the plaudits 
of the crowd. 
All this would 
seem to denote 
a charlatan, yet 
withal Goya has 
fairly won his 
place amid the 
great painters of 
the world. Per- 
haps no better 
example could 
be found of the 
essential differ 
ence between 
the outward and 
visible actions of 
a man and the 
inward and spiri- 
tual grace of an 
artist than in this 
instance; and 
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series, representing bull-fights, throughout 
its thirty-three plates depicts the incidents 
of the game with intense realism. The 
“Disasters of War,” another series of 
eighty, was inspired by the French in- 
vasion; and never, perhaps, were the 
cruelties of war more strenuously realised 
in art than in these. Probably these 
etchings, executed, like all his works, by 
methods peculiar 
to himself, con- 
stitute his best 
title to remem- 
brance. But his 
painting, replete 
though it be with 
the defects of his 
qualities, stands 
as a precursor of 
the great colour- 
istic school cf 
which Delacroix 
was the head and 
front. This is 
notably to be felt 
in his portraits, 
and in some of 
the rapidly-exe- 
cuted single fig- 
ures of which the 
Louvre has a 


/ vy So Z specimen. 
the Latin stand- [Bi © 2 a7 ea a eae oes | Before leaving 
. 7 5 ~ 
point, always Cf? gon ) | Goya for men 
more intellec- | LES 1 whose works are 
tually liberal Goya. From a portrait etched by himself. their only his- 


than our own 
Anglo-Saxon ap- 
preciation of the same problem, furnishes 
the reason why Goya was left free to pur- 
sue his artistic career instead of languish- 
ing in prison. His illogical brush filled the 
cathedrals of Saragossa, Seville, Toledo, 
and Valencia with masterly frescoes, 
while with the etching-needle he pro- 
duced many plates. Some of these, like 
the “ Caprices,” a series of eighty etchings, 
are filled with imagination alternately 
tragical and grotesque; while another 


This portrait is the frontispiece to a series of etchings by Goya. 


tory, a character- 
istic incident, 
which caused his flight from Spain to 
Bordeaux in France, must be told. In 
1814, Wellington was in Madrid and 
sat for his portrait to Goya. After the 
first sitting, the soldier presumed to 
criticise the work ; whereat Goya, seizing 
a cutlass, attacked him, causing the future 


‘hero of Waterloo to flee for his life from 


the maniacal fury of the painter. It is 
said that later peace was made between 
the two men, and that the portrait was 
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achieved; but for the moment Goya 
found safety in France, together with his 
long-suffering wife, who had incidentally 
borne him twenty children. At the green 
old age of eighty-two Goya died at Bor- 
deaux, April 16, 1828. 

No greater contrast could be devised 
than that between Goya and the English 
artists whom it is convenient to consider 
in this chapter, whether in the character 
of their art, or in the uneventful respect- 
ability of their lives. Wilkie, Mulready, 
Webster, and Leslie, and their followers, 
thought as much of subject as of method. 
Not that the latter quality is lacking. On 
the contrary, it is only too evident ; but it 
isa method of convention. No one would 
imagine for a moment, in looking at any 
one of their pictures, that he was admitted 
an unseen spectator to some scene of 
intimate family life. It is this quality 
which the great Dutchmen in all their 
scenes of familiar life preserved ; and when 
we look at a Pieter de Hooge, for instance, 
there is no suspicion that the homely scene 
has been arranged for our delectation. In 
its transplantation from Holland, however, 
English art:lost just this quality. 

David Wilkie, born in Scotland, at Cults 
in Fifeshire, November 18, 1785, came 
to London in 1805 to enter the Royal 
Academy Schools, after some preliminary 
training at Edinburgh. His first picture, 
in the exhibition of 1806, “The Village 
Politicians,” attracted attention, and was 
followed the next year by the ‘“ Blind 
Fiddler,” now in the National Gallery. 
The work of a youth of twenty-two, it is 
remarkable for its close observation of 
character and the skilful use made of 
what may be termed the theatrical faculty 
of grouping the personages so that their 
action tells the story. This is not a merit, 
and there is little doubt that the scene 
would be greater as art were it more 
consistently human. Character is well and 
pictorially rendered ; but by its insistence 
in every figure, we feel that it is but a 
moment since the curtain was withdrawn 
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and the tableau vivant shown. This and 
the pictures following it met with the most 
unbounded popular approval, were repro- 
duced by engraving, and exercised an 
influence increased by the honours and 
fortune which were showered on the 
painter. 

In 1825, Wilkie made an extended 
continental tour, and three years later, 
after his return to England, changed 
his class of subjects for historical and 
portrait painting, bringing to these later 
themes the same ability and the same lack 
of natveté which characterised his former 
work. A Royal Academician since 1811, 
he was appointed first painter in ordinary 
to the king, on the death of Lawrence, in 
1830. He was knighted in 1836, and 
died at sea on June 1, 1841, while return- 
ing from Egypt. 

William Mulready was of Irish birth, 
having come into the world at Ennis, in 
the County Clare, April 1, 1786. In 
1809, after a period in the schools of the 
Royal Academy, he exhibited there a 
picture entitled “ Fair Time,” which gave 
him almost instant success ; and until his 
death, July 7, 1863, though producing 
fewer pictures than Wilkie, he worked on 
very much the same class of subjects. 
His colour is less agreeable than that of 
the Scot, and his execution very much 
more laboured. His life was uneventful, 
occupied exclusively with his work, which 
he loved ; so much so that two days before 
his death, an old man of seventy-seven, 
he sat drawing in the evening life class 
at the Royal Academy. He had beena 
member of the Academy since 1816. 

Thomas Webster, born March 20, 1800, 
in London, and dying at Cranbrook, in 
Kent, September, 1886,was another painter 
whose work had enjoyed the full meed of 
popularity, from 1825 to the time of his 
retirement from the Royal Academy in 
1877. Pictures depicting homely rustic 
life were his speciality. His work had 
gained him the title of Royal Academician 
in 1846, 
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Through all this time, and in the work 
of many painters unnoticed here, the 
qualities are evident of an honest en- 
deavour to paint the simple life of the 
country. With a higher standard of taste, 
and better preliminary instruction, painting 
would have gained; and the defect with 
which British art 
has been sooften 
reproached, of 
being too liter- 
ary, might have 
been lessened. 
Charles Robert 
Leslie, whose 
works are almost 
wniformly in- 
spired by litera- 
ture, was born 
at Clerkenwell 
in London of 
American _par- 
ents, October 19, 
1794. He was 
taken to Phila- 
delphia when 
five years of age, 
but returned to 
England in 
1811 to study 
at the Royal 
Academy. Wash- 
ington Allston 
and Benjamin 
West, both 
Americans—the 
latter at the time 
President of the 
Royal Academy 
— aided Leslie 
by advice. 

After a_pre- 
liminary stage 
aS a portrait 
painter, Leslie exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, in 1819, a picture of “Sir Roger 
de Coverley, going to church,” the first of 
a long series of pictures dependent on 
books for their subjects. In 1825 he 


St. Justina and St. Prufina. From a painting by Goya 
in the Cathedral at Seville. 


These are the patron saints of Seville. The legend has it that they were 
the daughters of a potter and followed their father's trade, giving away in 
charity, however, all that they earned more than was sufficient to supply their a 
simple wants. At the time of a festival to Venus, they were requested to 
supply the vessels to he used in her worship, and on their refusing, they were 
dragged before the prefect, who condernned them to death, July 19, a.p. 304, 
They are generally represented with earthen vessels and the palms of mar- 
tyrdom; in this case, the broken statue of Venus lies in the foreground. 
The Giralda tower, the chief ornament of Seville, is their especial care, and it 
is believed that its preservation from lightning is due to them, 
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painted ‘‘ Sancho Panza and the Duchess,” 
now in the National Gallery, which pro- 
cured him his election as an Academician 
the following year. Leslie may be said to 
have originated this style of subject in 
England, where hehas had many followers; 
and, given the requisite knowledge of 
literature, his 
pictures tell their 
story with direct- 
ness and hu- 
mour. In paint- 
ing, his work is 
rather hard ; but 
in graceand style 
of drawing, he 
was much su- 
perior to his 
contemporaries. 
Among his pic- 
tures are many 
suggested by 
Shakespeare, 
which have been 
popularised by 
engraving. 

Lesliereturned 
to America in 
1833 to accept 
the professorship 
of drawing at the 
West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, 
but remained 
only a few 
months. After 
returning to Lon- 
don, he enjoyed 
successful 
career until his 
death, May 5, 
1859. He was 
one of the first 
and most consis- 
tent admirers of Constable’s work, and 
wrote his life. Healso published lectures 
on painting, delivered at the Royal 
Academy, where he had been appointed 
lecturer in 1848. 

2R2 


es THE 

The consideration of the two men 
whose portraits face each other here and 
who stood thus opposed, during their 
lives, as the leaders of all that constituted 
art in their time and country, takes us 
back to France. Frequent returns of this 
character will be necessary in the course 


Ingres. 


Painted for the gallery of Painters’ Portraits in the Uffizi, Florence, in 1858, according to the inscription 
on the picture. This most interesting collection, which is still being added to year by year, comprises the 
portraits of the great painters, in most cases by their own hands, from the time of the Renaissance to our day. 


of these papers ; for, without undue pre- 
judice in favour of the French, it must be 
said that they alone have through the 
century maintained a consistent attitude 
in regard to art. Other countries have 
from time to time encouraged painting, 
with as frequent lapses of interest or lack 


From a portrait painted by himself. 
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of men who could legitimately inspire 
interest. Although transplanted bodily 
from Italy to France, in the time of 
Francis the First, art had taken so firm a 
root by the commencement of this cen- 
tury that, as we have seen, it grew and 
flourished though watered by the red 
blood of revolu- 
tion. As a national 
institution, follow- 
ing the prescribed 
rules of the Aca- 
demy, it has, of 
course, met with 
frequent assaults 
at the hands of 
men fcr whom 
prescribed acade- 
mic law was as 
naught in com- 
parison with the 
higher law of 
genius. In 1819 
such a man ap- 
peared with a pic- 
ture which vio- 
lated the unwritten 
law formulated by 
David: ‘“ Look in 
your Plutarch and 
paint !” 

Jean Louis 
André Theodore 
Géricault, born at 
Rouen, Septem- 
ber 26, 1791, 
came to Paris in 
1808, and entered 
the studio of 
Guérin, where his 
method of paint- 
ing displeased 
his master to such a degree that he 
advised him to abandon the study of 
art. Guérin had thoroughly imbibed 
the defects of the David method; and 
the spectacle of a youth who obstin- 
ately persisted in trying to paint the 
model as he really appeared, instead of 
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making a pink imitation of antique 
sculpture, seemed to him to be of 
little promise. Géricault, however, per- 
sisted ; and with the exception of about 
a year, when the halo of military glory 


seduced him from his work, he worked so 


well and earnestly that after two years’ 
sojourn in Italy 
he returned to 
Paris, a few weeks 
before the Salon 
of 1819, equipped 
with the know- 
ledge of a master. 

Taking a can- 
vas about fifteen 
feet high by twen- 
ty in length, using 
the grecn-room of 
a theatre for a 
studio, he set to 
work. Disdaining 
theprevailing taste 
for mythology and 
classic themes, he 
took from the 
journals of the 
time the moving 
recital of the suf- 
ferings of the crew 
of the frigate AZe- 
dusa, abandoned 
on a raft in mid- 
ocean. Choosing 
the moment when 
the fifteen survi- 
vors of the hun- 
dred and _ forty 
nine men who had 
embarked on the 
raft sighted the sail in the offing, which 
meant their deliverance, he worked with 
an energy and fire which have remained 
remarkable in the annals of art. Certain 
of the figures, all of which are more than 
life-size, were painted in a day, and when 
the Salon of 1819 opened, the picture 
was finished. 

Seen as it is to-day in the Louvre, 
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blackened by time and the neglect from 
which it suffered for six or seven years 
before it was placed there, it remains one 
of the capital pages in the history of 
modern art. The effect on the younger 
generation who saw it fresh from the hand 
of the master, accustomed as they were to 


Delacroix. From a portrait painted by himself in 1837. 


This portrait was left by the painter at his death to Mlle. Jenny Leguillon, his housekeeper, and by 
her was bequeathed to the Louvre in 1872. 


the lifeless effigies of the classic school, 
was puzzling, and none but the most 
revolutionary dared approve of it. With 
the older painters there was a similar 
distrust of the impression which it caused. 
Yet David—an artistic kernel encased in 
an academic husk—admired it; and so 
did a swarthy youth who was soon to 
make his mark, and who was 2 friend 
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The Crusaders seizing Constantinople. 


and former comrade of Géricault in the 
atelier Guérin—Eugéne Delacroix. 
Géricault received a recompense of the 
fourth class, and, disgusted with his lot, 
took the immense canvas to London, 
where it was exhibited with success. 
During his sojourn in England he exe- 
cuted a number of pictures in oil and 
water-colour, and many lithographs, which 
are to-day eagerly sought by collectors. 
Returning to France full of projects for 
work, his heaith began to give way, and 
on the 18th of January, 1824, he died. 
The influence which he exercised had, 
however, borne its fruits. Already in the 
Salon of 1822, Ferdinand Victor Eugene 
Delacroix, born at Charenton, near Paris, 


From the painting by Delacroix. 


April 26, 1799, had shown his “ Dante 
and Virgil.” 

Before considering Delacroix, however, 
it is advisable to return to the earlier years 
of the century, and give J. A. Domenique 
Ingres, whose stern face confronts Dela- 
croix’s portrait, the precedence to which 
his age entitles him. 

“ Monsieur ” Ingres, as the iconoclastic 
leaders of the romantic school called him 
in mock deference, was born at Mont- 
auban, August 29, 1780. His life was 
fortunate, and his history, which is chiefly 
that of his works, can be told in few words. 
A pupil of David, he received the Prix de 
Rome in 1801. He remained in Rome 
much longer than the allotted four years 
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to which his prize entitled him, and re- 
turned there often during his life, a to 
the source of all art. By portraiture and 
the constant patronage of the Govern- 
ment, the material conditions of his life, 
which was of a simple character, befitting 
a man who viewed his mission as that of 
an apostle preaching the doctrine of pure 
classicism, were made easy; and the 
official titles of Member of the Institute, 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and Senator of the Empire all came to 
him with the lapse of years. 

More royalist than the king and the 
last of David’s discipies, Ingres pursued 
throughout his life the even tenor of a 


man convinced that the source of all in-. 


spiration in art was Greek sculpture as 
amplified, transmuted, and translated to 
the realm of painting by Raphael. Paint- 
ing in his hands became almost purely a 
matter of form. The element of colour 
was virtually ignored, and form, chastened 
in contour and modelling, became through 
the magic of his genius the almost suffi- 
cient quality. The qualification is ne- 
cessary. For though too great a man to 
lose, as too many of his master’s pupils 
did, the grasp on nature; and while, 
therefore, his works, seen as they are 
through the glamour of the antique, never 
‘lack an intimate relation to existing life, 
it is impossible to resist the feeling before 
them that it is life beautified, of exquisite 
yet virile choice, but of life arrested. 
The reproach of his opponents of the 
romantic school that he was an “em- 
balmer ” has a foundation of truth. 

For ail this it is hardly superlative to 
say that, since art began, no man has ever 
felt the exquisite and subtle harmony of 
line to the same degreeas Ingres. Natur- 
ally the best examples of this, his greatest 
quality, are to be found in his rendering 
of the nude human form; and from the 
“Cedipus and the Sphinx,” of 1808, to 
La Source,” of 1856, both of which are 
now in the Louvre, he returned again and 
again to its study, producing each time a 
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masterpiece. His portraits, again, are 
most masterly, occasionally rising through 
sheer force of rendering each characteristic 
traitof his model (as in the portrait of M. 
Bertin, the editor of the Dédats) to the ex- 
treme exactitude of Holbein, coupled with 
an allurement so thoroughly modern that 
the whole epoch of Louis Philippe lives 
beforeus. In the slighter drawings of his 
earlier years in Rome, one of which is 
reproduced here, only the most typical 
details are chosen, and these are indicated 
with a delicacy of touch, a sureness of 
hand, that not only indicates the master, 
but lends a distinctive charm of truthful 
delicacy of which none but Ingres has 
known the secret. It is in such works 
that his influence will be felt the longest ; 
for, as with his master, the great pictures 
in which he exemplified his principles 
remain cold and uninteresting. The 
“Homer Deified,” reproduced here, was 
originally intended as a ceiling for the 
Louvre, and from a decorative point of 
view would excite a pitying smile from 
Veronese or Tiepolo. Taken bit by bit, 
as a beautiful exhibition of supreme know- 
ledge, of the evasive quality of style in 
drawing, it is, however, admirable, and 
as a whole it has the merits of grave, 
balanced composition. It was the spirit 
of work like this which the master sought 
to force upon his epoch, rather than that 
of his portraits or of pictures like the 
“Source”; and the austerity of these 
principles met with more submission in 
the earlier years of the century than when 
later Géricault had shown the path in 
which the audacious Delacroix threw him- 
self at the head of a band of romantic fol- 
lowers. 

I have used the term audacious in 
speaking of Delacroix, and circumstances 
forced him to justify the epithet. Yet to 
a student of his work, and still more of 
his character as revealed in his writings 
(his recently published letters and the few 
articles published during his life in the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes), he would appear 
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to have been by nature prepared to 
receive the full academic tradition, but 
by reason of what appeared to be a 
violation of the tradition as he understood 
zt, to have arrayed himself in violent oppo- 
sition ; a situation which rendered him 
in work and in life contradictory to his 
natural instinct. It is the old story of 
the defect of system. Even the most 
cunningly devised cannot make a place 
for all the many manifestations of tem- 
peramental activity. Like Géricault a 
pupil of Guérin, Delacroix found in his 
master, and in the general spirit of the 
school, an insistence on the letter of the 
classic law to which his richly-endowed 
nature could not bend, and was thus 
forced to rebel; whereas a more elastic 
application of received principles would 
have found him an enthusiastic adherent. 
In this way he missed acquiring the tech- 
nical mastery over form, which proved a 
stumbling-block to him through life. At 
times his drawing is possessed of a vigour 
and life which even Ingres never had ; at 
others his work is almost lamentable in 
its lack of constructive form. In respect 
to colour in its finest, most harmonious 
qualities, he is the greatest of French 
painters; and at all times he is mas- 
ter of an intense dramatic force. It 
was with a masterpiece that he made 
his first appearance at the Salon in 
1822. 

It was with the “ Dante and Virgil” 
that Delacroix appeared. At a bound he 
found himself famous. Guérin, who had 
counselled him against sending his picture 
to the Salon, grudgingly acknowledged 
that he was wrong. Gros told him that 
it was like Rubens, with more correctness 
of form—Rubens “chastened” was the 
word. A little critic from the south of 
France, Adolphe Thiers by name, who 
was, many years later, in 1870, to be con- 
cerned in another war, wrote in Delacroix’s 
defence when the batteries of the academy 
were trained for an attack. The Govern- 
ment bought the picture, paying the artist 
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forty-eight pounds—twelve hundred francs 
—for it. 

The same year Delacroix submissively 
made his final attempt for the Prix de 
Rome ; but came out sixtieth in the com- 
petition. Thenceforward he was to be 
constantly before the public, constantly 
opposed, misunderstood, criticised; but 
nevertheless with all the energy which 
shows in his portrait constantly in the 
front. When his defenders had sufficient 
influence to force the hand of the Ministry 
of Fine Arts, he was commissioned to 
paint for the State; and to this we owe 
the decorations in the gallery of Apollon 
in the Louvre, the decorations in the 
Church of St. Sulpice, and others. When 
he received the order for the entrance of 
the Crusaders to Constantinople for the 
Gallery of Battles at Versailles, the good 
King Louis Philippe sent him word to 
make it as little like his usual style as 
possible ! 

Among Delacroix’s critics, Ingres, with 
all the force of his convictions, was the 
foremost. How, in fact, could the painter 
of the “QOdalisque” and the “Source,” 
with the ultra-refinement of the value of 
every plane and line, comprehend the deep 
rich harmonies of colour? He to whom 
a sky had always served as a simple back- 
ground was not created to understand the 
almost purple canopy of azure stretching 
far above the heads of the Crusaders ; nor 
tofind barbaric delight in therich trappings 
of horses and men, since to him a drapery 
was simply a textureless covering adjusted 
to accentuate the form beneath. And so 
for many years these two great men were 
unjust to each other. Delacroix, whose 
intelligence was of a higher order, and 
who said of himself that he was ‘more 
rebellious than revolutionary,” treated 
Ingres when they met on official occasions, 
as at the meetings of the Institute (where 
finally Delacroix had penetrated), with a 
high and distant courtesy which his sturdy 
adversary, strong in his pious devotion to 
classicism, hardly returned. Delacroix 
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had by far the most brilliant following, 
reinforced as it was by the landscape 
painters, who from 1830 onwards gave to 
this century its most notable school of 
painting. Added to this was a fair 
measure of appreciation on the part of 
electors. 

Delacroix’s genius found expression in 
many small pictures, all of them character- 
ised by a gem-like scheme of colour (which 
is more than mere colour, however, for in 
it lies the secret of a powerful and direct 
expression of sentiment), and by a vivid 
realisation of movement. Proud by nature, 


delicate in health, his life was far from . 


happy ; he never ceased to feel the sting 
of adverse criticism. “For more than 
thirty years I have been given over to the 
wi.d beasts,” he said once ; and though by 
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force of will and superabundance of genius 
he had finally triumphed, it was a victory 
bought ata price which precluded respect- 
ful or amicable relations with his former 
adversaries. He had warm friends, who 
have left many records of his sweetness 
of disposition when the outer barrier of 
haughty reserve was broken through ; but 
they were few in number. He never 
married; painting, he said, was his only 
mistress, and his passion for his art is felt 
through all his work. What measure of 
happiness fell to his lot came through it, 
and the number of his works is very great. 
His death occurred at Champrosay near 
Paris, where he had a modest country 
house, on August 13, 1863; and four 
years later, January 14, 1867, his great 
adversary, Ingres, followed hiin. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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STORIES OF THE STONE AGE. 


BY H. G. WELLS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY COSMO ROWE. 


JI.—UGH-LOMI AND THE CAVE BEAar. 


(aN the days when Eudena and 
Ugh-lomi fied from the people 
of Uya towards the fir-clad 
mountains of the Weald, 
across the forests of sweet chestnut and 
the grass-clad chalkland, and hid them- 
selves at last in the gorge of the river 
between the chalk cliffs, men were few 
and their squatting-places far between. 
The nearest men to them were those of 
the tribe, a full day's journey down the 
river, and up the mountains there were 
none. Man was indeed a newcomer to 
this part of the world in that ancient time, 
coming slowly along the rivers, genera- 
tion after generation, from one squatting- 
place to another, from the south-west- 
ward. And the animals that held the 
land, the hippopotami and rhinoceri 
of the river valleys, the horses of the 
grass plains, the deer and swine of the 
woods, the grey apes in the branches, the 
cattle of the uplands, feared him but 
little—let alone the mammoths in the 
mountains and the elephants that came 
through the land in the summer-time out 
of the south. For why should they fear 
him, with but the rough, chipped flints 
that he had not learnt to haft and which 
he threw but ill, and the poor spear of 
sharpened wood, as all his weapons 
against hoof and horn, tooth and claw? 

Andoo, the huge cave bear, who lived 
in the cave up the gorge, had never even 
seen a man inall his wise and respectable 
life, until midway through one night, as 
he was prowling down the gorge along 
the cliff edge, he saw the glare of Eudena’s 


fire upon the ledge, and Eudena red and 
shining, and Ugh-lomi, with a gigantic 
shadow mocking him upon the white cliff, 
going to and fro, shaking his mane of hair, 
and waving the axe of stone—the first axe 
of stone—while he chanted of the killing 
of Uya. The cave bear was far up the 
gorge, and he saw the thing slanting-ways 
and far off. He was so surprised he 
stood quite still upon the edge, sniffing 
the novel odour of burning bracken, and 
wondering whether the dawn was coming 
up in the wrong place. 

He was the lord of the rocks and caves, 
was the cave bear, as his slighter brother, 
the grizzly, was lord of the thick woods 
below, and as the dappled lion—the lion of 
those days was dappled—was lord of the 
thorn-thickets, reed-beds, and open plains, 
He was the greatest of all meat-eaters; he 
knew no fear, none preyed on him, and 
none gave him battle ; only the rhinoceros 
was beyond his strength. Even the mam- 
moth shunned his country. This invasion 
perplexed him. He noticed these new 
beasts were shaped like monkeys, and 
sparsely hairy like young pigs. ‘Monkey 
and young pig,” said the cave bear. “It 
might not be so bad. But that red thing 
that jumps, and the black thing jumping 
with it yonder! Never in my life have I 
seen such things before.” 

He came slowly along the brow of the 
cliff towards them, stopping thrice to sniff 
and peer, and the reek of the fire grew 
stronger. A couple of hyznas also were 
so intent upon the thing below that 
Andoo, coming soft and easy, was close 


Waving the axe of stone, while he chanted of the killing of Uya. 
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upon them before they knew of him or 
he of them. They started guiltily and 


went lurching off. Coming round jin a ~ 


wheel a hundred yards off, they began 
yelling and calling him names for the 
start they had had. “yYa-ha!” they 
cried. ‘Who can’t grub his own burrow? 
Who eats roots like a pig ? Ya- 
ha!” For even in those days the hyzena’s 
manners were just as offensive as they 
are now. 

“Who answers the hyena?” growled 
Andoo, peering through the midnight 
dimness at them, and then going to look 
at the cliff edge. 

There was Ugh-lomi still telling his 
story, and the fire getting low, and the 
scent of the burning hot and strong. 

Andoo stood on the edge of the chalk 
cliff for some time, shifting his vast weight 
from foot to foot, and swaying his head to 
and fro, with his mouth open, his ears 
erect and twitching, and the nostrils of his 
big, black muzzle sniffing. He was very 
curious, was the cave bear, more curious 
than any of the bears that live now, and 
the flickering fire and the incomprehen- 
sible movements of the man, let alone 
the intrusion into his indisputable pro- 
vince, stirred him with a sense of strange 
new happenings. He had been after red 
deer fawn that night, for the cave bear 
was a miscellaneous hunter, but this 
quite turned him from that enterprise. 

“Ya-ha!” yelled the hyzenas behind. 
“Ya-ha-ha !” 

Peering through the starlight, Andoo 
saw there were now three or four going 
to and fro against the grey hillside. 
“They will hang about me now all 
the night until I kill,” said 
Andoo. “Filth of the world!” And 
mainly to annoy them, he resolved to 
watch the red flicker in the gorge until 
the dawn came to drive the hyzena scum 
home. And after a time they vanished, 
and he heard their voices, like a party of 
Cockney beanfeasters, away in the beech- 
woods, Then they came slinking near 
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again. Andoo yawned and went on along 
the cliff, and they followed. Then he 
stopped and went back. 

Tt was a splendid night, beset with shin- 
ing constellations, the same stars, but not 
the same constellations we know, for since 
those days all the stars have had time to 
move into new places. Far away across 
the open space beyond where the heavy- 
shouldered, lean-bodied hyzenas blundered 
and howled, was a beech-wood, and the 
mountain slopes rose beyond, a dim 
mystery, until their snow-capped summits 
came out white and cold and clear, 


_ touched by the first rays of the yet unseen 


moon. It was a vast silence, save when 
the yell of the hyzenas flung a vanishing 
discordance across its peace, or when 
from down the hills the trumpeting of 
the new-come elephants came faintly on 
the faint breeze. And below now, the 
red flicker had dwindled and was steady, 
and shone a deeper red, and Ugh-lomi 
had finished his story and was preparing 
to sleep, and Eudena sat and listened to 
the strange voices of unknown beasts, and 
watched the dark eastern sky growing 
deeply luminous at the advent of the 
moon. Down below, the river talked to 
itself, and things unseen went to and fro, 

After a time the bear went away, but in 
an hour he was back again. ‘Then, as if 
struck by a thought, he turned, and went 
up the gorge. . . . 

The night passed, and Ugh-lomi slept on. 
The waning moon rose and lit the gaunt 
white cliff overhead with a light that was 
pale and vague. The gorge remained in 
a deeper shadow, and seemed all the 
darker. Then by imperceptible degrees 
the day came stealing in the wake of the 
moonlight. Eudena’s eyes wandered to 
the cliff brow overhead once, and then 
again. Each time the line was sharp 
and clear against the sky, and yet she 
had a dim perception of something lurk- 
ing there. The red of the fire grew 
deeper and deeper, grey scales spread 
upon it, its vertical column of smoke 
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became more and more visible, and up 
and down the gorge things that had 
been unseen grew clear in a colourless 
illumination. She may have dozed. 

Suddenly she started up from her 
squatting position, erect and alert, scru- 
tinising the cliff up and down. 

She made the faintest sound, and 
Ugh-lomi too, light sleeping like an 
animal, was instantly awake. He caught 
up his axe and came noiselessly to her 
side. 

The light was still dim, the world now 
all in black and dark grey, and one sickly 
star still lingered overhead. The ledge 
they were on was a little grassy space, six 
feet wide, perhaps, and twenty feet long, 
sloping outwardly, and with a handful of 
St. John’s wort growing near the edge. 
Below it the soft, white rock fell away in 
a steep slope of nearly fifty feet to the 
thick bush of hazel that fringed the river. 
Down the river this slope increased, until 
some way off a thin grass held its own 
right up to the crest of the cliff. Over- 
head; forty or fifty feet of rock bulged 
into the great masses characteristic of 
chalk, but at the end of the ledge a gully, 
a precipitous groove of discoloured chalk, 
slashed the éace of the cliff, and gavea 
footing to a scrubby growth, by which 
Eudena and Ugh-lomi went up and 
down. 

They stood as noiseless as_ startled 
deer, with every sense expectant. For 
a minute they heard nothing, and then 
came a faint rattling of dust down the 
gully, and the creaking of twigs. 

Ugh-lomi gripped his axe, and went to 
the edge of the ledge, for the bulge of the 
chalk overhead had hidden the upper 
part of the gully. And forthwith, with a 
sudden contraction of the heart, he saw 
the cave bear half-way down from the 
brow, and making a gingerly backward 
step with his flat hind-foot. His hind- 
quarters were towards Ugh-lomi, and he 
clawed at the rocks and bushes so that 
he seemed flattened against the cliff. He 
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looked none the less for that. From his 
shining snout to his stumpy tail he was 
a lion and a half, the length of two tall 
men. He looked over his shoulder, and. 
his huge mouth was open with the exer- 
tion of holding up his great carcase, and 
his tongue lay out. 

He got his footing, and came down 
slowly, a yard nearer. 

“ Bear,” said Ugh-lomi, looking round 
with his face white. 

But Eudena, with terror in her eyes, 
was pointing down the cliff. 

Ugh-lomi’s mouth fell open. For down 
below, with her big fore-feet against the 


- rock, stood another big brown-grey bulk 


—the she-bear. She was not so big as 
Andoo, but she was big enough for all 
that. 

Then suddenly Ugh-lomi gave a cry, 
and catching up a handful of the litter of 
ferns that lay scattered on the ledge, he 


‘thrust it into the pallid ash of the fire. 


“Brother Fire!” he cried, ‘ Brother 
Fire!” And Eudena, starting into 
activity, did likewise. ‘Brother Fire! 
Help, help! Brother Fire!” 

Brother Fire was still red in his heart, 
but he turned to grey as they scattered 
him. ‘Brother Fire!” they screamed. 
But he whispered and passed, and there 
was nothing but ashes. Then Ugh-lomi 
danced with anger and struck the ashes 
with his fist. But Eudena began to ham- 
mer the firestone against a flint. And 
the eyes of each were turning ever and 
again towards the gully by which Andoo 
was climbing down. Brother Fire! 

Suddenly the huge furry hind-quarters 
of the bear came into view, beneath the 
bulge of the chalk that had hidden him. 
He was stili clambering gingerly down the 
nearly vertical surface. His head was 
yet out of sight, but they could hear him 
talking to himself. “ Pig and monkey,” 
said the cave bear. “It ought to be 
good.” 

Eudena struck a spark and blew at it ; 
it twinkled brighter and then—went out. 

2s 
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At that she cast down flint and firestone 
and began wringing her hands. Her face 
was wet with tears. Then she sprang to 
her feet and scrambled a dozen feet up 
the cliff above the ledge. How she hung 
on even for a moment I do not know, for 
the chalk was vertical and without grip 
fora monkey. In acouple of seconds she 
had slid back to the ledge again with 
bleeding hands. 

Ugh-lomi was making frantic rushes 
about the ledge—now he would go to the 
edge, now to the gully. He did not 
know what to do, he could not think. 
The she-bear looked smaller than her 
mate—much. If they rushed down on 
her together, oze might live. ‘ Eigh?” 
said the cave bear, and Ugh-lomi turned 
again and saw his little eyes peering under 
the bulge of the chalk. ‘Stand away!” 
said the bear; “I’m going to jump 
down.” 

Eudena, cowering at the end of the 
ledge, began to scream like a gripped 
rabbit. 

At that a sort of madness came upon 
Ugh-lomi. With a mighty cry, he caught 
up his axe and began to clamber up the 
gully to the bear. He uttered neither 
word nor cry. The monster gave a grunt 
of surprise. Ina moment Ugh-lomi was 
clinging toa bush right underneath the 
bear, and in another he was hanging to 
its back half buried in fur, with one fist 
clutched in the hair under its jaw. The 
bear was too astonished at this fantastic 
attack to do more than cling passive. 
And then the axe, the first of all axes, 
rang in its skull. 

The bear’s head twisted from side to 
side, and he began a petulant scolding 
growl. The axe bit within an inch of the 
left eye, and the hot blood blinded that 
side. At that the brute roared with sur- 
prise and anger, and his tecth gnashed 
six inches from Ugh-lomi’s face. Then 
the axe, clubbed close, came down heavily 
on the corner of the jaw. 

‘The next blow blinded the right side 
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and called forth a roar, this time of pain. 
Eudena saw the huge, flat feet slipping 
and sliding, and suddenly the bear gave a 
clumsy leap sideways, as if for the ledge. 
Then everything vanished, and the hazels 
smashed, and a roar of pain and a tumult 
of shouts and growls came up from far 
below. 

Eudena screamed and ran to the edge 
and peered over. For a moment, man 
and bears were a heap together, Ugh- 
lomi uppermost; and then he had sprung 
clear and was scaling the gully again, with 
the bears rolling and striking at one 
another among the hazels. But he had 
left his axe below, and three knob-ended 
streaks of carmine were shooting down 
his thigh. “Up!” he cried, and in a 
moment Eudena was preceding him to 
the top of the cliff. 

In half a minute they were at the crest, 
their hearts pumping noisily, with Andoo 
and his wife far and safe below them. 
Andoo was sitting on his haunches, both 
paws at work, trying with quick exas- 
perated movements to wipe the blind- 
ness out of his eyes, and the she-bear 
stood on all-fours a little way off, ruffled 
in appearance and growling angrily. Ugh- 
lomi flung himself flat on the grass, and 
lay panting and bleeding with his face on 
his arms. 

For a second Eudena regarded the 
bears, then she came and sat beside him, 
looking at him. A 

Presently she put forth her hand 
timidly and touched him, and made the 
guttural sound that was his name. He 
turned over and raised himself on his arm. 
His face was pale, like the face of one 
who is afraid. He looked at her stead- 
fastly for a moment, and then suddenly 
he laughed. “ Waugh!” he said exul- 
tantly. 

“ Waugh !” said she—a simple but 
expressive conversation. 

Then Ugh-lomi came and knelt beside 
her, and on hands and knees peered over 
the brow and examined the gorge. His 


He was hanging to its back half buried in fur. 
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breath was steady now, and the blood on 
his leg had ceased to flow, though the 
scratches the she-bear had made wereopen 
and wide. He squatted up and sat staring 
at the footmarks of the great bear as 
they came to the gully—they were as wide 
as his head and twice as long. Then he 
jumped up and went along the cliff face 
until the ledge was visible. Here he sat 
down for some time thinking, while Eudena 
watched him. 

Presently Ugh-lomi rose, as one whose 
mind is made up. He returned towards 
the gully, Eudena keeping close by him, 
and together they clambered to the ledge. 
They took the firestone and a flint, and 
then Ugh-lomi went down to the foot of 
the cliff very cautiously, and found his 
axe. They returned to the cliff now as 
quietly as they could, and turning their 
faces resolutely up-stream set off at a brisk 
walk. The ledge was a home no longer, 
with such callers in the neighbourhood. 
Ugh-lomi carried the axe and Eudena the 
firestone. So simple was a Paleolithic 
removal. 

They went up-stream, although it might 
lead to the very lair of the cave bear, 
because there was no other way to go. 
Down the stream was the tribe, and had 
not Ugh-lomi killed Uya and Wau? By 
the stream they had to keep—because of 
drinking. 

So they marched, through beech trees, 
with the gorge deepening until the river 
flowed, a frothing rapid, five hundred feet 
below them. And of all the changeful 
things in this world of change, the courses 
of rivers in deep valleys change least. It 
was the river Wey, the river we know 
to-day, and they marched over the very 
spots where nowadays stand little Guild- 
ford and Godalming—the first human 
beings to come into the land. Oncea 
grey ape chattered and vanished, and all 
along the cliff edge, vast and even, ran the 
spoor of the great cave bear. 

And then the spoor of the bear fell away 
from the cliff, showing, Ugh-lomi thought, 
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that he came from some place to the left, 
and keeping to the clif’s edge, they pre- 
sently came to an end. They found 
themselves looking down on a great semi- 
circular space caused by the collapse of 
the cliff. It had smashed right across the 
gorge, banking the up-stream water back 
in a pool which overflowed in a rapid. 
The slip had happened long ago. It was 
grassed over, but the face of the cliffs that 
stood about the semicircle was still almost 
fresh-looking and white as on the day 
when the rock must have broken and 
slid down. Starkly exposed and black 
under the foot of these cliffs were the 
mouths of several caves. And as they 
stood there, looking at the space, and 
disinclined to skirt it, because they thought 
the bears’ lair lay somewhere on the left 
in the direction they must needs take, they 
saw suddenly first one bear and then two 
coming up the grass slope to the night and 
going across the amphitheatre towards the 
caves. Andoo was first, and he dropped a 
little on his fore-foot, and his mien was 
despondent, and the she-bear came 
shuffling behind. 

Eudena and Ugh-lom: stepped quite 
noiselessly back from the cliff until they 
could just see the bears over the verge. 
Then Ugh-lom: stopped. Eudena pulled 
his arm, but he turned with a forbidding 
gesture, and her hand dropped. Ugh- 
lomi stood watching the bears, with his 
axe in his hand, until they had vanished 
into the cave. He growled softly, and 
shook the axe at the she-bear’s receding 
quarters. Then to Eudena’s terror, instead 
of creeping off with her, he lay flat down 
and crawled forward into such a position 
that he could just see the cave. It was 
bears—and he did it as calmly.as if it had 
been rabbits he was watching ! 

He lay still, like a barked log, sun-dap- 
pled, in the shadow of the trees. He was 
thinking. And Eudena had learnt, even 
when a little girl, that when Ugh-lomi 
became still like that, jawbone on fist, 
novel things presently began to happen. 
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It was an hour before the thinking was 
over; it was noon when the two little 


savages had found their way to the cliff. 


brow that overhung the bears’cave. And 
all the long afternoon they fought des- 
perately with a great boulder of chalk ; 
trundling it, with nothing but their unaided 
sturdy muscles, from the gully where it 
had hung like a loose tooth, towards the 
cliff top. It was full two yards about, it 
stood as high as Eudena’s waist, it was 
obtuse-angled and toothed with flints. 
And when the sun set it was poised, three 
inches from the edge, above the cave of 
the great cave bear. 

In the cave, conversation languished 
during the afternoon. The she-bear 
snoozed sulkily in her corner—for she was 
fond of pig and monkey—and Andoo was 
busy licking the side of his paw and 
smearing his face to cool the smart and 
inflammation of his wounds. Afterwards 
he went and sat just within the mouth of 
the cave, blinking out at the afternoon 
sun with his uninjured eye, and thinking. 

“*T never was so startled in my life,” he 
said at last. ‘They are the most extra- 
ordinary beasts. Attacking me /” 

“T don’t like them,” said the she-bear, 
out of the darkness behind. 

“A feebler sort of beast I never saw. 
I can’t think what the world 1s coming to. 
Scraggy, weedy legs Wonder 
how they keep warm 1n winter ?” 

“Very likely they don’t,” said the she- 
bear. 

“I suppose it’s a sort of monkey gone 
wrong.” 

“It’s a change,” said the she-bear. 

A pause. 

“The advantage he had was merely acci- 
dental,” said Andoo. “These things zws// 
happen at times.” 

“J can’t understand why you let go,” 
said the she-bear. 

That matter had been discussed before, 
and settled. So Andoo, being a bear of 
experience, remained silent for a space. 
Then he resumed upon a different aspect 
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of the matter. ‘ He has a sort of claw— 
along claw that he seemed to have first on 
one paw and then on the other. Just one 
claw. They’re very odd things. The 
bright thing, too, they seemed to have— 
like that glare that comes in the sky in 
daytime—only it jumps about—it’s really 
worth seeing. It’s a thing with a root, 
too—like grass when it is windy.” 

“Does it bite?” asked the she-bear. 
“IF it bites it can’t be a plant.” 

“ No—-—I don’t know,” said Andoo. 
“ But it’s curious, anyhow.” 

“T wonder if they are good eating?” 
said the she-bear. 

“They look it,” said Andoo, with 
appetite—for the cave bear, like the 
polar bear, was an incurable carnivore — 
no roots or honey for Aim. 

The two bears fell into a meditation 
for a space. Then Andoo resumed his 
simple attentions to his eye. The sun- 
light up the green slope before the cave 
mouth grew warmer in tone and warmer, 
until it was a ruddy amber. 

“ Curious sort of thing—day,” said the 
cave bear. ‘Lot too much of it, I think, 
Quite unsuitable for hunting. Dazzles 
me always. I can’t smell nearly so well 
by day.” 

‘The she-bear did not answer, but there 
came a measured crunching sound out of 
the darkness. She had turned up a bone. 
Andoo yawned. “ Well,” he said. He 
strolled to the cave mouth and stood with 
his head projecting, surveying the amphi- 
theatre. He found he had to turn his 
head completely round to see objects on 
his right-hand side. No doubt that eye 
would be all right to-morrow. 

He yawned again. There was a tap over- 
head, and a big mass of chalk flew out from 
the cliff face, dropped a yard in front of 
his nose, and starred into a dozen unequal 
fragments. It startled him extremely. 

When he had recovered a little from 
his shock, he went and sniffed curiously 
at the representative pieces of the fallen 
projectile. They hada distinctive flavour, 
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oddly reminiscent of the two drab animals 
of the ledge. He sat up and pawed the 
larger lump, and walked round it several 
times, trying to find a man about it some- 
where. . 

When night had come he went off down 
the river gorge to see if he could cut off 
either of the ledge’s occupants. The 
ledge was empty, there were no signs of 
the red thing, but as he was rather hungry 
he did not loiter long that night, but 
pushed on to pick up a red deer fawn. 
He forgot about the drab animals. He 
found a fawn, but the doe was close by 
and made an ugly fight for her young. 
Andoo had to leave the fawn, but as her 
blood was up she stuck to the attack, 
and at last he got in a blow of his 
paw at her nose, and so got hold of 
her. More meat but less delicacy, and 
the she-bear, following, had her share. 
The next afternoon, curiously enough, 
the very fellow of the first white rock 
fell, and smashed precisely according to 
precedent. a3 

The aim of the third, that fell the night 
after, however, was better. It hit Andoo’s 
unspeculative skull with a crack that 
echoed up the cliff, and the white frag- 
ments went dancing to all the points of 
the compass. ‘The she-bear coming after 
him and sniffing curiously at him, found 
him lying in an odd sort of attitude, with 
his head wet and all out of shape. She 
was a young she-bear, and inexperienced, 
and having sniffed about him for some 
.time and licked him a little, and so forth, 
she decided to leave him until the odd 
mood had passed, and went on her hunting 
alone. 

She looked up the fawn. of the red doe 
they had killed two nights ago, and found 
it. But it was lonely hunting without 
Andoo, and she returned caveward before 
dawn. ‘The sky was grey and overcast, 
the trees up the gorge were black and un- 
familiar, and into her ursine mind came a 
dim sense of strange and dreary happen- 
ings. She lifted up her voice and called 
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Andoo by name. The sides of the gorge 
re-echoed her. 

As she approached the caves she saw 
in the half light, and heard, a couple of 
jackals scuttle off, and immediately after 
a hyzena howled and a dozen clumsy bulks 
went lumbering up the slope, and stopped 
and yelled derision. ‘ Lord of the rocks 
and caves—ya-ha !” came down the wind. 
The dismal feeling in the she-bear’s mind 
became suddenly acute. She shuffled 
across the amphitheatre. 

‘‘Ya-ha!” said the hyzenas, retreating. 
“Ya-ha!” 

The cave bear was not lying quite in 
the same attitude, because the hyzenas 
had been busy, and in one place his ribs 
showed white. Dotted over the turfabout 
him lay the smashed fragments of the 
three great lumps of chalk. And the air 
was full of the scent of death. 

The she-bear stopped dead. Even now, 
that the great and wonderful Andoo was 
killed was beyond her believing. Then 
she heard far overhead a sound, a queer 
sound, a little like the shout of a hyena 
but fuller and lower in pitch. She looked 
up, with her little dawn-blinded eyes, 
seeing little, her nostrils quivering. And 
there, on the cliff edge, far above her 
against the bright pink of dawn, were two 
little shaggy round dark things, the heads 
of Eudena and Ugh-lomi, as they shouted 
derision at her. But though she could 
not see them very distinctly she could 
hear, and dimly she began to apprehend. 
A novel feeling as of imminent strange 
evils came into her heart. 

She began to examine the smashed frag- 
ments of chalk that lay about Andoo. For 
a space she stood still, looking about 
her and making a low continuous sound 
that was almost a moan. Then she went 
back incredulously to Andoo to make one 
last effort to rouse him. 

Thus it was in the dawn of time that the 
Great Bears, who were the Lords of the 
Rocks and Caves, began their acquaintance 
with Man. 
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VOLUNTEERING 


BY ONE OF THE 


3 HE proposal that a great gather- 
ing of Volunteers, including 
those on the reserve list, should 
form one cf the celebrations 
in commemoration of the sixtieth year of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty’s reign set me 
a-thinking of “the days when we went so/ 
dtering, a long time ago.” 

It seems a far cry to those days when 
the muzzle-loader was the Volunteer’s 
weapon, and the late Poet-Laureate’s 
stirring “ Form, form, riflemen, form” was 
our marching-song. Many a good man 
and true has fallen out of the ranks since 
then ; but the soul of the greatest move- 
ment of the Victorian era still “ goes 
marching on.” 


IN ‘THE “STATIES:* 


RANK AND FILE, 


When, in 1859, the alarm, which called 
a nation of shopkeepers to arms, was 
sounded, we of the middle classes knew 
little enough of soldiering. Though we 
hailed with enthusiasm the suggestion 
that we should form ourselves into nfle 
corps, and acted upon it with alacrity, our 
knowledge of rifles was practically #7/, and 
we were so unused to “corps ” that at the 
onset we were not all in agreement as to 
the pronunciation of the term. Some, 
blissfully oblivious of its foreign ante- 
cedents, took orthography as their guide, 
which, with its usual treachery, landed 
them in a quagmire. Hence, there was 
some risk of a confusion of ideas when 
our spokesman earnestly appealed to the 


A Caution. 


Old Gent (with difficulty).—‘* Now, really—Oh !—this dis—graceful crowding—I’m—I'm positive 


my gun will go off!” 


(John Leech in “ Punch," April 14, 1860.) 


" In publishing the above article by one who took part in the original ‘Volunteer Movement in England,” we 
desire to thank Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., the Proprietors of “‘ Punch,” for their courtesy in permitting 
the reproduction of John Leech’s humorous sketches of Volunteer life which illustrate Mr. Plowmans contriby> 


tion.—[Ep. “‘ /dler,") 
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Town Council to support the movement 
on the ground that ‘‘ War threatens, and 
we must have a corpse to guard our native 
shores.” The expression of a hope from 
the back benches, that no Councillor 
would be called upon to supply this want 
in his own person, led to explanations, 
which not only determined any existing 
doubts as to whether the living or the 
dead were to be the defending force, but 
also, once and for all, straightened things 
up in the matter of pronunciation. 

There was, at first, a prevailing im- 
pression, which was carefully fostered by 
the regulars, that we were only “ playing 
at soldiers,” and we were certainly not 
generally credited with the grim earnest- 
ness which has carried the movement well 
on towards its jubilee. In our early 
stages there is no doubt we had much, 
from a strictly military point of view, to 
answer for, many of our proceedings 
being not at all in accordance with the 
‘“‘way we have in the army.” We were 
not to the manner born, and martial 
habits and discipline were not to be at- 
tained all in a moment. But we were 
willing to be taught, as the result testifies, 
and the one or two incidents I have to re- 
late, and of which I had personal acquaint- 
ance, may help to show, by way of contrast, 
how much the force has learnt since the 
days referred to. 

It did not take long to enroll sufficient 
of our townsfolk to form two companies, 
and then a little difficulty arose, for, owing 
to a general desire to be as much to the 
front as possible, everybody expressed a 
preference for No.1 Company. This ap- 
peared likely to lead to complications, but 
a satisfactory solution was arrived at. 
The Enfield—of which there were two 
types, the long and the short—was the 
rifle then in use by the Volunteers, and 
it was settled that those who had the 
short, which was the best as well as the 
lightest weapon, should go into No. 1 
Company, and those who had the long 
jnto No. 2, There was more in this than 
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appeared on the surface, inasmuch as you 
could only obtain a short Enfield by pur- 
chasing it out of your own pocket, whereas 
the Government would lend you a long 
one free of charge. The automatic neat- 
ness of this process of selection stifled 
complaint, and at once reduced the num- 
ber of aspirants to a front place to manage- 
able dimensions. As usual in this world, 
those who were ready to pay for the privi- 
lege took precedence, and as they were 
willing to spend, as well as be spent, in 
the service of their country, no one could 
reasonably begrudge them the chance of a 
first shot at the enemy. They were 
mostly senior in age to those of us who, 
having more enthusiasm than cash, were 
absorbed into No. 2 Company, so we 
comforted ourselves with the reflection 
that we had the advantage of youth, if not 
of affluence, on our side. We had further 
consolation later on, when we found we 
could, in the argot of the butts, “wipe 
their eye ” when it came to putting bullets 
on the target. Verily, life is full of com- 
pensations ! 

In those days, the Volunteers them- 
selves had very little voice in matters 
affecting the internal economy of the force. 
The ruling authority, who settled most 
things for us, was the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, and he was not accustomed 
to take us much into his confidence. He 
was paramount, whether as regarded the 
officers to reign over us (for the nomina- 
tion rested entirely with him) or the cut 
and colour of our uniforms. There was, 
in contradistinction to the present con- 
dition of things, a plethora of would-be 
holders of commissions. Bankers for 
choice, and next lawyers and doctors, 
with occasionally a brewer, if he were in 
a large way, were the matériel from which 
his lordship mainly made his selection, 
and I must admit that this resulted in our 
getting some very good officers. 

Volunteers then had to find their own 
uniforms, but those who paid the piper, 
or, rather, the tailor, did not choose the 


John Bull guarding his Xmas pudding. 
Cohn Leech in “ Punch,” December 31, 1859.) 


cloth. When what we were to wear had 
to be settled, his lordship appointed a 
Committee of county magnates to go 
into the question. The collective wisdom 
of this body ordained that our corps 
should wear a tunic and trousers of a 
dirty drab colour, with facings of a similar 
hue, only “drabbier,” and cap to match. 
The latter was a poor, weak, limp thing, 
that after a little wear became top-heavy 
and drooped in a most lackadaisical way. 
The Committee of ¢as/e, as we ironically 
styled them, had not to don these gar- 
ments themselves, or the result of their 
deliberations might haye been different. 


There was a suspicion amongst us that 
the deputy-lieutenants on the Committee 
were unduly anxious that nothing should 
be selected of a character likely to induce 
the public to “yield to its glamour at 
once,” and thereby tend to distract at- 
tention from the brilliancy of their own 
uniforms. This supposition tray, or may 
not, nave been correct, but if it were, the 
end might have been compassed, one 
would think, without putting us into gar- 
ments so unpleasantly suggestive of sack- 
cloth, if not of ashes. 

We soon achieved an unenviable noto- 
riety as the worst-dressed corps to be seen 
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outside our own county. At the first 
review we attended away from home, the 
populace promptly found an appropriate 
soubriquet for us. As we marched through 
the streets, a bystander, impressed—cer- 
tainly not favourably—by our appearance, 
called out ‘Whoever be you?” <A 
woman in the crowd, with quick appre- 
ciation, responded with ‘Oh, they be the 
work’us boys!” The description was 
recognised as so appropriate that it ad- 
hered to us at once, and became our 
natural designation. We sent in a round 
robin to the Committee of taste, earnestly 
praying for a modification in the matter of 
facings at least, but they were as fearful 
of bright colours as the veriest Puritans, 
and were not to be moved. They said 
that ours was a capital working uniform 
that wouldn’t show dirt (it certainly 
couldn’t, for that was its natural colour) 
and wouldn’t be a good mark for the 
enemy, and what could we wish for more ? 
Still, we were not happy. We felt that we 
would far rather run the uncertain risk of 
being riddled by foemen’s bullets than 
remain a certain target for the shafts of 
wit of our own countrymen. Some years 
afterwards when our uniforms, from the 
effects of hard wear, were less presentable 
than ever, we obtained a modicum cf 
relief in the shape of a cloth more nearly 
approximating to grey with some red braid 
to relieve it, whilst we were graciously 
permitted to stiffen our caps and stick a 
red woollen ball on the top thereof. 
These were regarded as great concessions. 
‘Times have changed, and now our sons in 
the same corps are apparelled at the 
country’s expense in soldier-like scarlet, 
whilst their fathers were for long denied 
so much as a bit of red braid wherewith 
to enliven the dinginess of their appear- 
ance. 

But there is asilvery lining to every cloud; 
even Pandora’s box yielded one consola- 
tion, and we had ours. Though the afore- 
said county magnates could control the 
cut and colour of o#r uniforms, we could 
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dress our band as we liked—and we did. 
In fact, we took the fullest possible ad- 
vantage of this latitude by arraying them 
in garments which, for conspicuousness, 
it would be difficult to surpass. We en- 
cased them in bright cherry-coloured 
trousers, cut @ /a peg-tog, and a virgin 
white tunic, profusely braided to match 
the nether habiliments, whilst a white 
shako adorned with more braid and a 
scarlet plume was our crowning achieve- 
ment. The effect was dazzling in the 
extreme, and the crowd, who found so 
appropriate a designation for ourselves, 
soon discovered something equally suitable 
for our band, who were forthwith dubbed 
“the cherrybims.” 

“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ”— 
and we were exceedingly proud of our 
band, who gratified both our aural and 
visual sens¢s, especially the latter. Their 
presence at our head afforded, to our 
minds at least, conclusive evidence that if 
the powers by whom we ourselves were 
attired knew nought of taste in dress, we, 
at any rate, possessed the true esthetic 
faculty. 

We saw a fine opportunity of advertis- 
ing ourselves in this respect when we 
were granted permission to take part in 
the first great Volunteer Review by the 
Queen in Hyde Park. In the innocence 
of our hearts, we were under the impres- 
sion that, whatever we did and wherever 
we went on that eventful day, our band 
would be always at our head on the full 
play to the delight of all around, the 
Queen and_ ourselves included. Up to 
a certain point our expectations in this 
respect were well on the road to realisa- 
tion, for we marched through London 
streets, full of our conscious might, to the 
loudest strains our bandmaster could 
extract from his men. On taking up the 
position assigned to us in the Park, how- 
ever, we had a rude awakening from the 
sweet content that possessed us. To our 
intense surprise and disgust, the Colonel 
in charge of the battalion of which we 
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Gallant Volunteer,.—‘*1 hope you don’t object to gunpowder smoke, sir. I've got four more 


blank cartridges !” 


John Leech in “ Punch," August 24, 1861.) 


formed a part coolly ordered our band off, 
informing them that their further services 
would not be required at present. Our 
own Colonel, an old cavalryman who had 
delayed his study of military tactics until 
somewhat late in life, being well aware of 
our feelings upon the subject, made some 
demur to parting with our sheet-anchor. 
On enquiring where the band was to go, 
he was emphatically told—“ To the devil, 
sir, if you like, as long as they’re out of 
the way!” This was conclusive, so off 
they went, with a parting injunction from 
some of us not to move too far off, as we 
couldn’t do without ’em for the March 
Past. We had thoroughly rehearsed this 
latter proceeding, and flattered ourselves 
that, when we had our own particular 
tune played by our own particular band, 
we were hard to beat. But a fresh and 
bitter disappointment awaited us, for when 
the time arrived for the March Past, and 


we requested that our band might be sent 
for, we were curtly told that we were to be 
played past Her Majesty by the massed 
bands of the Household Brigade. This 
was a regular knock-down blow, but, as 
the authorities showed no disposition to 
make a special exception in our favour, 
and our own Colonel was of opinion that 
acquiescence was the only course open to 
us, we made a virtue of necessity, and 
submitted with as, good a grace as we 
could muster. We put our best feet fore- 
most, but we felt that, with a strange band 
playing a strange tune, we were heavily 
handicapped. It was indeed a hard 
matter for some of us to keep good step 
without the familiar ‘“ whack ” of our own 
drummer to guide us. Our disappoint- 
ment did not, however, prevent our join. 
ing with heart and voice in the final and 
most striking feature of the day. After 
we had saluted Her Most Gracious 
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Majesty in military fashion, we all had 
license to do what we had long been yearn- 
ing for, viz., to show our loyalty in the good 
old English way, free from martial tram- 
mels. At the official signal-cry “The 
Queen,” every cap was off, and a mighty 
shout went up from the throats of 20,000 
Volunteers. The spectators in their thou- 
sands were not slow to join in, and the 
pent-up enthusiasm of a great day in 
British annals found a glorious vent. This 
brought down the curtain upon one of the 
most stirring spectacles this country has 
ever witnessed. 

After this truly dramatic incident, the 
vast audience began to disperse and the 
actors to follow suit. Then, on a smaller 
stage, the comedy element came into play 
again. To our great relief, our band once 
more effected a junction with us, and we 
were preparing to make an effective depar- 
ture to the music of its soul-inspiring 
strains, when the chieftain who had played 
havoc with us before rode up and ordered 
our band to the front of the battalion of 
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which we were one of the hindmost com- 
panies, the intention being to move the 
battalion in one body from the Park to the 
departure line of rail. This was veritably 
the last straw. Flesh and blood could 
not stand this, and we promptly conveyed 
to our own Colonel that not for all the 
military “bosses” in creation were we going 
to budge an inch except close behind our 
own music. Our Colonel was not the man 
to jeopardise his local popularity by mak- 
ing himself a party to any further attempts, 
as we regarded them, to lower our prestige, 
more especially to oblige someone whom 
he had never seen before, and might 
never see again. Therefore, as pleasantly 
as he could, he explained our views to the 
authority on horseback. The latter gave 
us the full benefit of his opinion upon our 
conduct, in language which for force and 
directness left absolutely nothing to be 
desired. But he might as well have railed 
at the rock of Gibraltar for any effect it 
had. Ultimately he rode off with the 
parting shot that we might get out of the 


Little Captain of Volunteers (whom no obstacles can daunt).—‘‘ Hullo! Halt !—’Um.—Let me 
see — Now, then! As a front rank standing—pre—pare to—jump !” 


(John Leech: iz “ Punch,” June 16, 1860.) 
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—— place as best we could, and probably 
we should be there all night! This did 
not in the least disconcert us. We were 
in no particular hurry, and when we saw 
our opportunity we slipped on to the line 
of march and, headed by our band play- 
ing with might and main, strode trium- 
phantly out of the Park, full of a deep 
sense of the honour and glory necessarily 
attaching to any corps that could boast of 
musicians so strikingly costumed. Al- 
though we did not arrive home till a late 
hour of the night, our fellow-townsfolk 
were awaiting us, and we were escorted 
through the streets by a cheering multi- 
tude as though we were conquering heroes 
returning from a hard-fought campaign. 
And, in truth, we felt very much as though 
we were. 

Our proceedings at the next important 
review we attended indicated that we had 
still something to learn with respect to 
military manners and customs. A town 
in the midland counties was the ren- 
dezvous, and a large number of corps 
assembled for inspection by the Com. 
mander-in-Chief himself. Volley and file 
firing were included in the programme; 
and a bountiful supply of blank cartridges 
was served out to us. Had our superiors 
been less lavish in this respect, all might 
have been well—which it was not. We 
acquitted ourselves very satisfactorily up 
to the moment when the Duke concluded 
the customary speech at the finish, con. 
gratulating us upon our soldicrly qualities 
and the country upon possessing such a 
well-disciplined defensive force, &c., &c. 
We were very pleased with ourselves and 
also with the Duke, for he conveyed his 
sense of our merits in no_ half-hearted 
terms. We had never been spoken to so 
nicely before, and we bethought ourselves 
how, as 4e had so generously testified his 
approval of ws, we could express our appre- 
ciation of A¢m. Our natural impulse was 
to give him three cheers and musical 
honours, but we knew enough of military 
discipline to be aware that this was not 
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customary on parade except, perhaps, 
under very special circumstances. <A 
brilliant idea, as we thought it, flashed upon 
us. We had plenty of ammunition left, 
why not treat him to something in the 
nature of a feu de joie or royal salute ? 
This, at least, was in accordance with 
military and naval practice. (Alas, a /it/le 
knowledge is a dangerous thing !) It was 
10 sooner thought of than done, and at it 
we went, hammer and tongs. The idea 
“caught on” directly, and spread quickly, 
so that in less than no time we were 
all firing off blank cartridges as though 
dear life depended upon it. Some en- 
deavoured to excuse themselves afterwards 
by declaring that they followed our ex- 
ample under the impression that we were 
acting under orders, but this was a mere 
subterfuge. His Royal Highness, who 
was riding off the ground with his staff, 
was arrested in his departure by this sud- 
den expenditure of gunpowder. We an- 
ticipated that he was returning in order to 
make his acknowledgments, but the ex- 
pression upon the Commander-in-Chief’s 
countenance, when we could discern it 
through the smoke, was certainly not 
indicative of this as he faced us. Mean- 
while officers ran and galloped up and 
down, and amid the din, besought us, in 
the pantomime of despair, to desist, 
whilst the language of the adjutants must 
have been simply blood-curdling, if we 
could have heard it. We soon realised 
that somebody or something had gone 
wrong, and when the Duke could open 
his mouth without being choked with 
gunpowder, we were left in no uncertainty 
as to who or what it was. It was our- 
selves! His Royal Highness, who, to put 
it mildly, was boiling over, and looked it, 
assured us, with an emphasis that pre- 
cluded all doubt as to his sincerity, that 
never, in the whole course of his ex- 
perience, had he witnessed such a dis- 
graceful exhibition, or anything more 
unsoldierlike. After which there was a 
great calm, and not so much as a pop-gun 
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broke the stillness, as the Commander-in- 
Chief left us to the tender mercies of our 
respective adjutants. 

So our pretty compliment, as until too 
late we imagined it, with its added grace 
of spontaneity, was but a fiasco after all. 
We didn’t realise the enormity of our 
guilt then (although I can do so now) and 
regarded ourselves more in the light of 
injured innocents, and the Duke as very 
hard to please. Our adjutant certainly 
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and having got us safely into camp, 
ordered the pair to be put under arrest for 
the week. It did not then take long to 
bring conviction home to their minds that 
it was an error of judgment, to say the least, » 
to attempt to sit upon your commanding 
officer when he had a Mutiny Act to fall : 
back upon, and knew it. To anyone with 
a decided hankering after, what may be 
termed, conspicuous isolation, a week under 
arrest may be a very enjoyable experience, : 


With a pardonable vanity, Tomkins, who has just joined his Rifle Corps, invites Arabella (to 
whom he is engaged) and her sister to see him drilled. Everything must have a beginning, and he is 
put through his ‘‘ Goose-step ” before the not-admiring eyes of his darling ! 


(John Leech, in “* Punch,” January 21, 1860.) 


did his level best to bring the heinousness 
of our offence home to us. We thought 
the Duke severe, but he was complimen- 
tary in comparison with the adjutant ! 
The Colonel always had the corps at 
his back in putting down anything like 
premeditated insubordination, as occurred 
once on our way to camp. Contrary to 
orders, two of our men detrained for 
refreshment purposes, and greatly aggra- 
vated their offence by open defiance of 
the Colonel. The latter bided his time, 


but not otherwise. Your social circle is 
strictly limited to the sentries mounting 
guard over you, who are not supposed to 
encourage you in conversation, whilst the 
area of your movements is rigorously con- 
fined to daily exercise in custody within a 
very circumscribed area. This cannot be 
said to represent what the Volunteer mind 
generally understands as having ‘a real 
good time in camp.” However, all, except 
perhaps the backsliders themselves, agreed 
that as a strict limitation of liquid refresh- 
2T 
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ment formed part of the penalty, the 
Colonel: had made “the punishment 
fit the crime” in’ more respects than 
one. 

‘Happily, such an incident was excep- 
tional with us. We had our faults, as I 
have shown, but they were very curable. 
Any corps in the kingdom could no doubt 
furnish episodes in plenty on a par with 
those I have set down, for they were due 
to causes which are common to human 
nature generally. We can, however, 
afford to recall the escapades of vouth 
when they are condoned by the explon. 
of later years. Volunteers, even in the 
sixties, were not long in learning that 


discipline and efficiency are almost sy- 
nonymous terms, and that a soldier’s first 
duty is to obey orders. The force, having 
stood the test of time, has come to be 
looked upon as a strong rock of defence, 
and is accorded a military status such as 
was undreamt of in the days to which I 
have harked back. The nation, generally, 
has made acknowledgment of its practical 
value, and even the professional soldier 
now regards it in a spirit of kindly tolera- 
tion. Hence we may feel assured that 
“though men may come and men may 
go,” the Volunteer movement will go on, if 
not “for ever,” at least until all wars and 
rumours of wars shall have ceased to be. 


THOMAS FORDER PLOWMAN. 
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‘*Clarence,” she sighed romantically, ‘‘do something true, something brave, something heroic, 
to prove your love for me !” 
‘* Well,” he answered firmly, ‘‘ I have offered to marry you.” (And after that there was a coolness.) 
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«Oh, we’re sunk enough here, God knows ! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure tho’ seldom, are denied us, 
When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its triumph or undoing. 
. * * * € 4 
“ Else it loses what it lived for, 
And eternally must lose it ; 
Better ends may be in prospect, 
Deeper blisses (if you choose it), 
But this life’s end and this love-bliss 
Have been lost here. Doubt you whether 
This she felt as, looking at me, 
Mine and her souls rushed together?” 
Cristina. 


JAJ EL MAIBEN, chief and 
descendant of chiefs in the 
territory of Wadi Tafilet, is 
a man somewhat feared and 
a good deal loved on both sides of the 
Atlas. To the southward, in Wadi 
Tafilet, men say, “The Sultan is the 


Sultan, and—there is Haj El Maiben.”- 


But probably you don’t know Haj 
El Maiben. It is not likely that his name 
could be found on any London visiting- 
list. And perhaps that is as well, because 
a Mayfair host and hostess would find 
some difficulty about entertaining the old 
chief in any style approaching to the lavish 
magnificence with which Haj El Maiben 
takes delight in honouring his guests. | 

The causes which led to my first be- 
coming his guest might be explained 
during a long tropical evening spent on 


a ship’s deck, or in some other such 
They form a story 


outlandish situation. 
not to.be told here, because of i its length, 
and—other peculiarities. But T may be 


believed when I boast that I have the 
honour to be certain of a friendly welcome 
at the chief’s great, rambling white fortress 
in Wadi Tafilet, in the tents of his 
followers north and south of the Atlas; or 
aboard his very beautiful, gold-striped, 
black-hulled yacht which, when idle, may, 
generally be seen riding at anchor below 
the beacon at Dar- al-baida. © 

When the summer Of “last year, an 
unusually | warm seéason in ‘Morécco, was 
drawing to a close, I lay one’ evening on 
a heap of curiously, worked rugs and 
cushions’ in the ‘little, covered balcony 
of the inner ‘courtyard at Tehuma, the 
old Wadi Tafilet fortress. Haj El Maiben 
sat beside me. Between us stood his 
great fragrant chibouque. There were 
no lamps on the balcony, but the light of 
a full African moon played restfully about 
the chief’s dull gold forehead, over his 


snowy beard, by which men swear in 


Wadi Tafilet, and down to the silver and 
ctimson of his curling-toed sandals, where 
they peered out one from under each 
of his knees. 

A wealthy man, a kindly man, an 
artist and a prince of Southern Bohemians, 
is Haj El Maiben. A lover of beauty 
rather than a voluptuary, leaning in his 
tastes moré to the Byzantine than the 
purely Mgorish, the old chief is a devout 
Mahommedan, and‘a learned student of 
humanity i in all its shades and grades. 

We had been talking, since one of the 
chief’s people had brought us our first 
supply of coffee that evening, of the 
position and influence of ‘Britishers in 
Western Arzica. Haj EI Maiben, with 
his people, had made several pilgrimages 
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across the desert to the West Coast, and 
knew more of that ill-omened country, 
before I was born, than I had learned 
since that event. 

‘“When the white men in the river 
villages are cruel to the native folk, that 
is not good,” murmured the chief in his 
low, mellow tones. ‘“‘ But when they are 
kind, then for those that be women it is 
less good. Your countryman, Butler, 
George Butler of the great Liverpool 
house ; you know him?” 

I nodded. I had met George Butle 
when he was acting as Digby Farn’s agent 
in Prowrah. Then Haj El Mauben, 
laying down the mouth-piece of his great 
Pipe, began to tell me of George Butler 
and his life in the oil rivers. To the music 
of the chief’s voice, there was added the 
harmonious plashing and gurgling of the 
palm-shaded fountain in the courtyard 
below. 

Haj El Maiben spoke English fluently, 
and with delightful quaintness. But it 
was not his habit to describe a spade as 
just a spade and nothing more, when he 
could hit upon any combination of words 
more vividly descriptive of that useful 
implement than its name. Men of the 
old chief's race waste so much time and 
breath over courtesy and such-like tnfles. 
However, this is what Haj El Maiben 
told me that evening, though my words 
are not his words. 

When George Butler first received his 
appointment from Messrs. Digby Farn in 
Liverpool, he was not sent to Prowrah, 
where I subsequently met him, but to 
the Warri River beach as assistant to a 
man called Braun. 

After living in great luxury up to tne age 
of two-and-twenty, George Butler had 
’ been called away from Oxford just before 
taking his degree, to attend the funeral of 
"his father, who died by his own hand. 
The Butler family then found themselves 

absolutely penniless. The father’s death 
’ made their condition apparent, as it did 
that of various other folk whom the dead 
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man had brought to financial ruin. 
George Butler drove a cab for a fortnight, 
and thereby earned thirty-five shillings. 
His last fare was a Director of Digby 
Farn’s, and an acquaintance of the senior 
Butler’s whom that deceased gentleman 
had never wronged. So young Butler 
was given a clerkship in Liverpool, and 
eighteen months later, he landed from 
the steamship Bonny on Warri beach, as 
assistant manager of the branch factory 
there. 

He was fresh and clean, beautifully 
English, and full of enthusiastic intentions 
in the matter of proving that a man could 
keep himself in decent health on the 
Coast if he went the right way about it. 
Then, too, he had dewy, meadow-sweet 
notions about the irrepressible native, 
racial equality, and good, kindly foolery 
of that sort. 

So Braun was rather startling to young 
Butler, Bren being an old Coast hand, 
an old oil-river man, a rather confirmed 
slave to the cock-tail habit, and a 
beachcomber at heart. However, inside 
of a week George Butler had cheerfully 
decided to reform Braun. Braun heard 
this of course, and grinned. He might 
have let the young man down easily. 
But he did not. 

Braun taught Butler to make cock-tails, 
and at times, when the young man began 
to wake with the tired feeling that comes 
while the mangrove steam is drawing the 
sap out of English cheeks, to drink them. 
Then, on the second Sunday after Butler’s 
arrival, Braun said : 

“Oh, by the way, my son, how much 
longer are you going to wilt away in single 
blessedness ? Upon my soul, I’d forgotten 
all about it, but we haven’t got you a 
wife yet. Orthodox thing in the rivers, 
you know. And here you're wasting 
all your English freshness in ‘batching.’ ” 

“Good God!” says Butler, doubtless 
thinking of orange-blossom and cake. “I 
don’t want to marry. And, besides, I 
couldn’t afford it.” 
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“Oh, marriage is not an expense in 
the rivers, my son. We marry for 
economy, and—comfort, you know. Take 
a housekeeper, and sack a servant. ‘The 
conjugal felicity is a clear gift—make- 
weight, you know. I’m going to take a 
new wife myself ina day or two. Tana 
Maan’s getting fat and lazy. Tell your 
boys to bring your hammock round, and 
T'll take you up to the village. We'll look 
over the eligibles.” 

Butler was rather shocked at this, as 
the other man had known well he would 
be. Then the boy, being clean-run, and 
of good fibre, showed what he felt in 
the matter. Braun laughed. And to do 
him justice he treated native women a 
good deal more fairly than do many white 
men. 

‘‘Good Lord, man!” he said, “you 
mustn’t take things so plaguey seriously 
in this part of the world. A man’s con- 
stitution can’t stand it. You don’t sup- 
pose it hurts a native girl to be a white 
man’s wife before she settles down to 
family life with a man of her own 
‘colour ?” 

“Well, anyhow, I don’t want one to be 
my wife,” said Butler. “So I won't 
bother coming.” 

“Oh, you’d better come. Might just 
as well see the village. We're supposed 
to make ourselves agreeable to the local 
and other natives, you know,” said Braun, 
grinning, and quoting Digby Farn’s in- 


structions. ‘Come on! We'll goand see 
young chief Twaino. He’s always good 
fun.” 


Butler hesitated. 

“Well, you can’t expect to reform us 
ir, Warri, or the girls either, if you don’t 
mix with ’em, you know.” 

So Butler sent for his hammock, and 
Braun shook with unholy merriment, as 
he rummaged in the factory for a few 
Birmingham gee-gaws to take to Warri 
village. There is something uncanny 
about such verdancy as was Butler’s, when 
seen in an oil-river factory. 
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It takes close on three hours to reach 
Warri village from white man’s Warri, the 
beach, though the hammock boys lope 
along at about five miles an hour. Ap- 
proaching the village on this Sunday 
morning from the side nearest the river, 
Braun and Butler were surprised to find 
alf the big camps deserted, and only a few 
old river women and naked children 
wandering about among the huts. 

_ ‘* Deuced queer! ”said Braun. ‘“ There’s 
generally a regular church parade about 


this time, and drum-beating, and_hair- 


oiling, no end.” Then, turning to the 
bearers, he added, ‘‘Go on one time, you 
boys. Take us for Chief Twaino’s camp, 
huh ?” 

So the two hammocks were raiscd again, 

and went swaying on down the wide main 
thoroughfare between the huts. 
. “What's the matter with these poor old 
women ?” asked Butler. The few women 
visible were all howling and wailing as 
they hobbled from hut to hut. And the 
very urchins, rolling listlessly about in the 
soft red dust, were whining, instead of 
laughing as their wont is. 

“‘Don’tknow at all,” said Braun, “unless 
it's a sacrifice day or something. We'll 
see when we find Twaino.” 

But the young chief's camp, when the 
Englishmen reached it, was more hope- 
lessly deserted than any other part of the 
village. 

‘‘ Evidently isn’t Twaino’s at-home day, 
anyhow,” said Braun. “ Hullo! There’s 
one of his people lying down there by the 
palisade. Hey, you! Daddy! Come 
here !” 

An old man, wearing nothing but a 
strip of. country cloth twisted round his 
shrivelled loins, rose up from out the dust 
beside the rough palisading, and hobbled 
up to Braun’s hammock. 

“Well, Daddy, how's things?” said 
Braun, as he lit a cheroot. The old man 
moaned and rocked his head to and fro. 
“You don’t seem happy, Daddy. What’s 
the trouble ?” 
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“It's Neyreela!"’ shouted Braun. 
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“Ou-ay !” moaned the old man. “ La- 
ou-a-lay !” 

“ Lucid, isn’t he?” said Braun, turning 
to Butler. “Look here, Daddy! Yew 
no be so foolish, yew sabe. Where ’e be 
Twaino, huh? Wha’ thing dem peepil 
go do—dem Warri peepil? Where the 
devil’s anybody, anyhow, eh? Wake up, 
an’ p’laver proper p’laver.” 

*““Oh, Messah Braun, 
‘Twaino ’e bin dead!” 

“ What !” 

‘°E bin dead—go foh ’evin 
las’ night.” 

“Great snakes! An’ everybody—all 
peepil go for bury him to-day, eh? No 
be true? Bury Twaino out by Ju-Ju 
house, eh?” 

“Foh suah, Messah Braun, all peepil 
’e be gone foh’ bury Twaino.” 

“By gad! Twaino dead! Well, well! 
Here ’e be piece ’baccy for yew, Daddy. 
Come on, Butler! By Jove! We must 
go to Twaino’s funeral. He was the 
whitest native I ever met.” 

So once more the hammocks moved 
on, this time towards the Ju-Ju houses, 
which are situated on a Iittle hill-top half 
a mile outside the village. 

“Poor old Twaino !” said Braun, as the 
hammock-bearers jogged along over the 
knotted plaintain roots and under trailing 
mangrove branches. ‘‘Black-water fever, I 
suppose. And it’s only about a month 
since he came into power. His father 
killed himself with a barrel of Hamburg 
gin, from Marlowe and Green’s factory. 
The old man wasn’t used to gin. He'd 
been drinking nothing but Heidsick and 
Monople for years. Used to have two 
big cases every month from us. But 
Twaino—by gad! I’m sorry Twaino’s 
gone. He was the finest specimen of a 
savage I’ve ever seen. Never been ina 
mission-school in his life, and straight as 
a die. He'd only two wives—two sisters 
they were, and daughters of a Benin chief. 
That was policy. He’s been making 
hot love to Neyreela these six months, 


yew no sabe 


’E go die 
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and they were to have been married in a 
week or two. I forgot, though, you never 
met Neyreela. She was born in Accra. 
You haven’t seen that sort of native yet, 
or you wouldn’t be so cock-sure of not 
wanting a housekeeper. Old Dr. Jessop 
brought her down here as a child from 
Accra three years ago, sick of a fever. 
Her father was a big chief, and killed in 
the Kareula riots. Her mother was a 
queen, and died before. Old Jessop 
brought her up like a la—— Hullo! 
Here we are. Jumping Jerusalem ! What 
a turn-out !” 

The two white men in their hammocks 
had rounded the densely-wooded crest of 
the little hill outside the town, and had 
reached the edge of the wide open stretch , 
on which stood the two Warri Ju-Ju 
houses, and the various sacred adjuncts— 
the Ju-Ju tree, where executions took 
place, the burial ground, the tattooing- 
tables, &c. 

As they mounted the hili the English- 
men had heard the confused hubbub of 
many voices raised in chants of mourn- 
ing, the blaring of horns, and the beating 
of drums. Now these combined sounds 
burst upon the new arrivals with a roar 
which made the hazy air vibrate. The 
very earth under the hammock-bearers’ 
feet seemed to tremble. All Warri was 
assembled on the slope of the little hill. 
And savage lungs are powerful, if not re- 
markable for the production of melody. 
Twaino had been the most popular young 
chief in the rivers. Therefore, special 
tributes had to be offered up to Ju-Ju on 
the occasion of Twaino’s going ‘“‘foh ’evin.” 

Round about, on different parts of the 
hill-slope, no less than twelve great fires 
of sacred wood were burning, and send- 
ing up into the dancing heat-waves of the 
air solid columns of white, sickly-scented 
smoke. Round each fire sat a ring of 
women mourners, beating drums, howl- 
ing, and lowering their tattooed foreheads 
to the dust. In the centre of the semr- 
circle formed by the twelve fires, and 
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right before the chief Ju-Ju house, a great 
shallow pit had been dug, the mouth of 
which measured at least twenty feet 
either way. This was the grave of 
Twaino, Mawa San’s successor, and a 
magnificent young barbarian. 

The Englishmen, having left their 
hammocks, edged up as close as possible 
to the young chief’s grave, all the savage 
assemblage being too fully occupied with 
the business in hand to notice or inter- 
fere with the men from the beach and 
the world beyond. 

All the Ju-Ju men of Warri, and others 
from outlying villages, robed in priestly 
white and full of priestly dignity, were 
grouped about the mouth of the grave. 
All were chanting the most dismal kind 
of dirge, and under their feet the earth 
ran blood. In the centre of the grave 
lay dead Twaino, splendid in the richest 
of his finery, robed in finest country cloth 
and half covered in coral and beaten gold 
ornaments. One dead hand clasped his 
sword—a Brummagem product—the other 
. his chief’s staff. Round about the body 

were scattered pipes, bottles of wine, 

tobacco, spirits, weapons, food, and per- 

sonal belongings of every description. 

High up overhead, carrion birds were 

wheeling and making shrill cries. For 

in the grave were the bodies of scores of 

kids, goats, fowls, and other animals 

whose throats had been slit by the Ju-Ju 

men. Also, one of Twaino’s wives lay 

beside her lord, and George Butler noticed 

with a shudder that blood was flowing 

from the woman’s throat, and staining her 

spotless robes. 

The burial ceremonies were almost 

- over when the Englishmen arrived, and 
already earth and leaves were being 

- thrown into the grave by a score of naked 
. Slaves. Suddenly there came a lull in 
. the deafening wailing noises, and the 
- Englishmen saw a girl, tall, slight, and 
graceful as a panther, dart through the 
throng of white-robed priests, and leap 
from its edge into the centre of the grave. 
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“By God! it’s Neyreela!” shouted 
Braun. And, Butler beside him, Digby 
Farn’s agent elbowed through the crowd 
to the grave’s brink. 

Ashrill, angry shout rose from the knot 
of chiefs’ wives and daughters assembled 
at one end of the grave. These women 
hated Neyreela for various reasons. She 
was beautiful beyond the dreams of Warri 
river women ; also, she had been brought 
up practically in the house of the white 
medicine man, and—she was Neyreela. 
For months she had been a very queen 
to their chief Twaino, whom any woman 
on the Warri river would have married 
at a nod. , 

The Ju-Ju men called for silence, but 
the anger of the womenfolk was persistent, 
and its expression shrill. 

“Tt’s all right,” murmured Braun, 
clutching his assistant’s arm—Butler was 
on the point of springing after the girl. 
‘“‘ By gad, they won’t let her bury herself. 
Hark at the hags! they grudge her the 
honour. Neyreela’s safe. Upon my soul 
I never should have thought she cared so 
much for Twaino. Anyhow, you know, 
you mustn’t interfere, my son. Gad! 
they’d make cold meat ofus both. Hey! 
stop it, you blithering idiot,” 

But already George Butler had laid 
hands on the sacred robes of the foremost 
Ju-Ju man, and was demanding the rescue 
of the girl ina queer mixture of ordinary 
and pidgin English, with a few stray words 
in the vernacular. 

For two minutes Neyreela’s life hung in 
the balance. And—though Butler did not 
know it, his friend did—the lives of the 
two Englishmen hung just as insecurely. 
Long knives were drawn, white eye-balls 
gleamed, and savage oaths were sworn. 
In those two minutes it was well for Butler 
and Braun, and perhaps for Neyreela, 
tiat Digby Farn and Digby Farn’s agents 
had earned in the rivers just that reputa- 
tion which they had earned. 

At the end of two minutes the Ju-Ju 
men bowed to Butler, understanding not 
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a word of his discourse. Slaves carried 
Neyreela out of the grave, and George 
Butler was bidden take the girl and him- 
self outside the limits of the Ju-Ju ground, 
and quickly, if he valued his life or wanted 
hers. The command was Greek to Butler, 
but Braun whispered, 

“Come on, for God's sake, before they 
think better of it! Heavens, man ! you’ve 
done what no white man on the Coast 
would dare to do. Come on, if you don’t 
want to join Twaino. The girl will be al] 
right.” 

But Butler, armed as he was with the 
courage of the man who doves not know, 
swore vehemently that he would not leave 
the place till he saw the girl safe. Braun 
shrugged his shoulders, and followed his 
assistant from the sheer necessity of the 
thing. Butler strode through the crowd, 
his fists clenched and his eyes blazing, and 
probably from astonishment at his daring, 
the Ju-Ju men fell back on either side, 
and made way for the youngster, whom 
any two of them could have torn in 
pieces. 

- “A very pretty little racial study,” 
thought Braun, smiling in spite of his 
wrath. 

Butler walked up to the two slaves who 
had carried Neyreela out of the grave, and 
who held her now insensible in their arms. 

“Come with me,” said Butler, his teeth 
clenched. 

Braun translated, grinning, but still 
angry. 

So while all Warri stood watching, 
sullen and silent, and dead Twaino 
lay half buried, Neyreela was carried 
past the great Ju-Ju house, across the 
open space, and to the fringe of man- 
groves, where the white men’s bearers were 
waiting. The girl, still insensible, was 
deposited in Butlers hammock. Dead 
Twaino’s slaves returned to the grave, 
and Braun and Butler set off down the 
wooded side of the hill. Then the chant- 
ing and the wailing and the drum-beating 
was resumed. 
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“Well, when I take you out again for a 
quiet Sunday’s amusement, my son, I 
should like you to make a note of the cir- 
cumstance. God knows how much trade 
you've lost the firm, and God knows why 
it happened you didn’t get me murdered 
and yourself too.” 

‘“My dear fellow, you wouldn’t have me 
stand by and see a live girl buried?” 

“Tt’s not your funeral. Good Lord! 
It’s a custom of the country. What right 
have you to interfere with their religion? 
And to drag me into it, too! Fora man 
who’s keen on not taking a wife in the 
rivers, you’ve run a fairly tidy risk for 
Neyreela, my son.” 

“Good heavens ! 
pose——” 

“Oh, no! Of course you didn’t know 
she was a girl.” 

“T assure you that neither her sex nor 
her colour influenced me in any way. 
For sheer humanity’s sake—— ” 

“Humanity be d——d!” said Braun 
quickly. And so they dropped the sub- 
ject. 

Now just ten days before that par- 
ticular Sunday morning, Dr. Jessop, in 
whose household, first at Accra and then 
at Warri, Neyreela had been brought 
up from the age of four to her present 
age of fifteen, had sailed for Canary 
on sick leave. Neyreela, of course, 
had had full authority to remain at his 
beach in Warri up till the date of her mar- 
riage with Twaino, in which she had the 
doctor's sanction and good wishes. 

Dr. Jessop held rather pronounced 
views about missionary work and the 
demoralisation of the savage. No man 
held the semi-educated, black coat-wear- 
ing native much cheaper than did Dr. 
Jessop. But for the genuine barbarian, 
the African untampered with, the doctor 
had a great admiration. Young Twaino 
was a particular friend of his, and owed a 
good deal of his straightforward manliness 
to the doctor’s influence. Neyreela’s reli- 
gion Dr. Jessop had never ventured to 
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tamper with. ‘‘You be as good as you 
know how, child,” he would say, “and 
never do anything mean. Then you'll 
be all right, whatever you believe.” He 
had taught her to speak English, and not 
Coast or pidgin English. So the girl’s lan- 
guage was very quaint and pretty, her 
_ words being English, and their arrange- 
ment that of the Accra vernacular. 

Beyond this the doctor had in no way 
Anglicised or civilised the girl, save by 
the influence of his life and the life of 
his household. Perhaps this was one of 
the causes which led to Neyreela’s de- 
veloping from quite an ordinary Accra 
child, into one of the most beautiful 
girls in Africa. - Fifteen years of feminine 
growth means early womanhood on the 
Coast. 

The whole of the weary fourteen miles 
between Warri village and Warri beach, 
George Butler walked in the scorch. 
ing heat of the Sunday afternoon of 
Twaino’s burial. Neyreela, conscious then 
and weeping quietly, lay in Butler’s ham- 
mock. Braun, with angry kindliness, more 
than once. offered the younger man his 
hammock. But Braun’s comment on 
humanity as a principle rankled somewhat 
in the soul of. his assistant. So Butler 
walked and gasped and perspired till he 
reached the verandah of Dr. Jessop’s 
quarters, and handed Neyreela over to the 
old Accra housekeeper there. Then he 
crawled to his own rooms and lay like a 
log till next morning. 

After this Braun dropped into the habit 
of saying every now and again: 

“ How’s your wife, Butler ?” 

Butler was ridiculously sensitive, and 
this simple question of Braun’s seemed to 
get on his nerves. Perhaps this had some- 
thing to do with his not going round to 
Dr. Jessop’s beach to enquire about the 
girl. Anyhow, he did not go, and five days 
passed without his hearing of Neyreela or 
seeing her. Then, on the Saturday follow- 
ing that eventful Sunday, and as the two 
men sat down to their eleven o'clock 
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breakfast, the morning’s work being 
finished, Braun said: 

“You ought to go round and see that 
girl of yours, Butler. If I know anything, 
she’s dying, and hurrying through with it 
too.” 

“Dying ! Good Heavens! What’s the 
matter with her?” 

“TI don’t quite know. She’s just dying. 
They do go off quickly, you know, when 
they begin.” 

“ Well, but——” 

“Yes, of course it’s a pity. Pity old 
Jessop isn’t here, or someone she’s fond 
of. It seems she was fonder of Twaino 
than I ever guessed. And now—she’s 
just dying. I saw old Rada, the house- 
keeper, this morning, and she swears to 
Ju-Ju Neyreela’s eaten nothing since last 
Saturday, and had no sleep.” 

Butler went round to the doctor’s beach 
while Braun was taking his siesta that day, 
and for over an hour he sat talking to 
Neyreela. Then he went back to his 
quarters, and later on he said to Braun: 

“ By Jove, you're right! She’s dying.” 

Braun, who was playing with his fox- 
terrier, said: 

‘‘Get out ; it’s only her play. Isn’t it, 
little beetle dog? He says you're dying.” 

So Butler went to his own quarters 
again, and began to think things out. 
This raised Butler right out of himself, and 
clear of his sensitiveness, so that he was a 
full-grown man. He decided that Neyreela 
was dying, because that which had grown 
to be the greatest interest in her life had 
suddenly been cut out of it. Her instincts 
had taught her to admire the splendid 
savage in Twaino, and Dr. Jessop had 
taught her that her instincts were truer, 
bigger things than Coast-taught creeds. 
So, instead of learning with her white 
man’s knowledge to despise her own race, 
she had learned gradually, as much from 
the doctor’s influence as from anything, to 
love the princely young chief a great deal. 
He had become the salt of her life. In 
Dr. Jessop’s absence, she thought the 
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young chief and her love of him was all 


her life. She thought so, and that in effect 
made it a fact. And now Twaino was 
dead. 


This was what George Butler decided 
in his mind about Neyreela, and in 
making the decision he became full- 
grown. 

Then he determined to make Neyreela 
hang on to her life, by creating in it and 
showing to her some new interest. Any- 
thing would do, so it was an interest. 

For the next month, George Butler spent 
all his leisure time on the verandah of Dr. 
Jessop’s place. And he supplied Neyreela 
with a new interest—with several new 
interests. He showed her that that which 
had been the salt of her life was not all 
which her life had to offer. He was 
rather of an idealising turn of mind him- 
self, this son of a stock and share 
gambler. Now he invented new ideals 
and new frames for old ideals. He 
presented Neyreela, the daughter of Accra 
chiefs and queens, with a new set of 


aims, standards, and ideals, to set up in the 


place left vacant by dead Twaino, who 
had been the embodiment of what good, 


breezy Dr. Jessop had given her as a creed." 


The cost of such things cannot well be 
reckoned in money or inkind, But George 
Butler paid away a month’s leisure, and in 
return Neyreela was allowed to wander 
back with ever-quickening steps from out 
the valley of the great shadow, into the 
dazzling sunshine of savage freedom on 
Warri beach, enjoyed with the appreciation 
of some degree of culture, grafted on to a 
foundation of solid cultivation laid by Dr. 
Jessop. , 

And then, Butler, having paid the price 
and supplied the bait, the means, the 
breath of the newly-gained life, Butler fell 
ill of a severe black-water fever, the germs 
of which had been joining forces in his 
blood since the day of young Chief 
Twaino’s funeral. 

This was rather serious, for the only 
medical man on Warri beach was a 
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youngster with a diploma for dental 
surgery, who had left Guy’s for the benefit 
of Guy’s, and London because London did 
not want him. However, the medical 
treatment for black-water fever is simple 
enough, the issue depending, first, on the 
patient, his construction as a man, and 
secondly, on the patient’s nurse. — 

Knowing this well, beachcomber Braun 
made his mind easy, and “old the outcast 
of Guy’s to do likewise. Braun and the 
outcast held a consultation, at which cock- 
tails were served, every evening. Neyreela, 
beautiful, panther-like Neyreela, who now 
had a strong hold on her own life again, 
Neyreela was the nurse, self-appointed, 
and absolute in her authority. 

““You needn’t bother about Butler,” 
said Braun to the outcast. “If he’s got 
it in him to pull through, he’ll pull through. 
He's got his nurse. You can bank your 
soul on it he wouldn’t get such nursing at 
Guy’s. And, in black-water, a day’s nurs- 
ing’s worth all your medicine-chest, you 
believe me.” 

The outcast smiled in a superior way, 
and twiddled his clinical thermometer. 
But the beachcomber was right, as, as 
though to spite poor Mrs. Grundy, beach- 
combers occasionally are. The Marl- 
borough developing and the Oxford 
clinching and hardening, stood solid 
through the batter and the racket of West 
Africa’s short, violent fever. And at the 
end of a fortnight, George Butler lay 
purged of his strong English sap, shrivelled 
and weaker than a well-conditioned kitten, 
but free of the fever, and on the right side 
of Nature’s hair balance. 

Then he began, as soon as his mental 
half awcke, to realise something of what 
his nurse had done for him. Then the 
emotional part of the man, always self- 
assertive while the physical side is weak, 
began to notice how very beautiful was 
this gold-skinned nurse ; how weary she 
was, how well she hid her weariness, and 
how gracefully and unreservedly she 
sacrificed herself. 
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Butler stepped up to her with his two hands raised. 
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The condition of things was deadly 
dangerous. And as soon as he realised 
it—another odd thing about these beach- 
combers is their ready understanding of 
the idealistic temperament—Braun cau- 
tioned his invalid assistant. Braun 
seemed to have modified his moral code, 
as far as Neyreela was concerned, anyhow. 
But then, Neyreela was certainly, more at 
this time than ever before, on a plane 
apart from other natives. 

Butler smiled. As yet he hadn't 
strength to do much else. He was 
thinking of Braun’s summing-up, for his 
benefit, of the question of a white man’s 
relations toward native women. Braun 
read the feeble smile, and said: 

‘But this is a case apart, my son. All 
codes are more or less discretionary, don’t 
you know. You 7 

“Hush, hush!” murmured the frame- 
work of George Butler. “You don't 
understand.” 

And there the subject had to be 
dropped. And perhaps Braun did not 
altogether understand, for had he done so, 
beachcomber as he was, his protest would 
have been even more energetic. 

A week later Butler was to sail for 
Canary, in order to escape the deadly re- 
lapse of black-water fever. He decided not 
to go to England, and to be back in Warri 
at the end of two months. Braun, with 
good-natured foresight, himself attended 
to all arrangements. He did not mean 
to allow Butler a day longer under 
his nurse’s control than was necessary. 
She was so perfect a nurse. And the 
half-frightened anticipation of the end of 
her nurse’s authority began to shine in 
her great eyes, when she sat talking to 
the man who had brought her back to 
her life. 

The culmination was not reached until 
the evening before Butler started for 
Canary. The steamer in which he was 
to travel lay at anchor in the deep, 
mangrove-fringed Warn River. He was 
sitting in a hammock-chair on the 
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verandah of his quarters. Neyreela sat 
ona stool beside him, and he had been 
reading to her from a book of the poetry 
of his world, than which the world he 
shared with Neyreela seemed then more 
real and dear to him. 

He asked the Accra queen’s daughter 
to be his wife, in just such a manner as, a 
year before, he might have asked an 
English girl to marry him. But perhaps 
in this case he was more scrupulously 
respectful and humble. 

The girl to whom he had given a quite 
new, and, to her, beautiful, life, could not 
speak. She only bowed her shapely head 
over his knee, and sobbed her gratitude 
and her love. 

She was very beautiful in her accepta- 
tion and return of the white man’s love. 
She was very beautiful, particularly in the 
eyes of the man who had saved her life, 
and whose life she had preserved. She 
was beautifully a woman—and a_bar- 
barian. 

So Braun’s caution, right or wrong, was 
useless. And on the next morning Butler 
sailed for Canary, the affianced husband of 
Neyreela, the golden-skinned descendant 
of generations of purely savage warriors. 
Before leaving, he solemnly placed the 
girl he meant to marry under the joint 
protection of beachcomber Braun and 
old Rada, the doctor’s housekeeper. 

Then Butler went north to the world 
of his own people, to the world where is 
no Ju-Ju, nor savagedom ; the world of 
white men and of white women. Butler 
had seen no white women since he landed 
in Africa. When a man is recovering 
from an illness he is prepared to pick up 
his life’s threads in old grooves or in new. 

The Canary season was at its height 
when Butler reached Las Palmas, and 
Butler found no less than three London 
acquaintances at the Santa Catalina—a 
mother and two typical English daughters. 
Later, he made many new friends, and 
spent a month in the island instead of a 
fortnight. Then he shut down, as it were, 
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and started for the Warri River beach, 
with a hazy desire in his mind to pick up 
fallen threads. 

To George Butler his voyage from the 
fresh little island health station in the 
Atlantic, down through the steaming Benin 
Bight to Warri River, was a very misty, 
half-comprehended experience. But in 
the main he was happy, though a good 
deal bewildered. He was to take his fur- 
lough in England in a year’s time, and 
for that period he had made numerous 
engagements. ae 

He was quite his old self as far as 
health was concerned, when Braun went 
aboard the steamer in Warri River to 
welcome him back to the beach. He 
was vigorous and strong again, but very 
vague and hazy still in the matter of the 
life he had come back to. 

Braun looked curiously into his assist- 
ant’s face whilst giving him the news of 
the beach. But Butler asked no questions. 

“ And Neyreela,” said Braun at length, 
and with some hesitation. 

“ Yes ; Neyreela, who nursed me,” said 
Butler, dreamily. ‘You have taken care 
of her?” 

“Yes! Oh, yes! I've taken care of 
Neyreela—who nursed you. And she’s 
waiting on the verandah at Jessop’s, now. 
Of course she’s told the doctor, you know. 
He came back the week after you left.” 

* Ah, yes—of course.” 

And then they went ashore, beach- 
comber Braun watching Butler ciosely all 
the while, and Butler staring and talking 
like a sleepwalker. It was not that he 
had forgetten. He remembered every- 
thing, and it was just this recollection that 
made him so hazy and uncertain of him- 
self. 

They reached the verandah of Dr. 
Jessop’s place on the way to their own 
quarters. It was just on sunset then. 
and the last crimson light from across the 
river bathed Neyreela, where she stood 
beside a verandah post, making her 
golden arms and neck to dimple in 
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warm, ruddy shadows. She gave a little 
cry, and took one step down from the 
verandah to meet them. She had never 
looked more beautiful. Butler stepped 
up to her with his two hands raised. He 
might have been greeting her, and he 
might have been holding her off. 

“ Neyreela!” he said. 

And then they both stopped, just as old 
Dr. Jessop appeared at the door. And the 
man looked down into the woman's eyes. 

Braun said afterwards that if ever a 
whole story, a romance, was told in a look, 
then that look was Butler’s, when he 
stood facing the Accra queen’s daughter, 
who had nursed him. And old Dr. 
Jessop said if ever a look described a 
mistake it was Butler’s, while Neyreela’s 
was understanding by revelation. ‘They 
should have both been shot while they 
stood there,” said the Doctor. The 
doctor did not know Butler. Not well, 
anyhow. 

Half an hour later Butler was in his 
quarters with Braun. 

“It seems deuced cold to me—here,” 
said Butler. His voice was not dreamy 
then, but clean-cut, and harder than the 
nether millstone. 

“ Yes,” said Braun. 
evenings.” 

The thermometer was about eighty, and 
in a wet heat. 

“T shall be married as soon as possible, 
Braun. This week, I think,” said Butler. 

And then the two men sat down to- 
gether to dinner. 

When he had told me this much of 
his story, Haj El Maiben paused. A 
woman walked across the balcony to 
where we were sitting, and gave the old 
chief a bundle of heavy keys. Then she 
spoke to him in Haj El Maiben’s language, 
and bending down kissed his hand. Then 
the woman bowed to me, and left us. 
She was a fine-looking woman, an Arab, 
I thought ; and she was dressed in flowing 
white. 

“On that night of mights in your 


“It’sa chilly place, 
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countryman’s life,” continued the old 
chief, when the woman had left us, “I 
was leaving Warri with my people, bound 
for the Coast in two great canoes, and 
from there for my return journey, over 
the wilderness to here. That was our 
pilgrimage. As the tide ruled it, I was 
to leave Warri at midnight. One hour 
‘before I left, Neyreela, whom I had 
never seen, came to me with Rada, the 
keeper of the doctor’s house. Rada 
said the girl was her daughter, and 
- offered her to me for a roll of country 
cloth. The girl said it was her will to 
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come with me. I gave the old woman 
two rolls of country cloth, and ten silver 
pieces. And at midnight I left Warri, and 
the girl Neyreela was with my people.” 

“And now ?” I asked, as the 
chief lifted again the pliant stem of his 
chibouque. 

‘“ Now she is the mistress of my house- 
hold here, and my servants are her ser- 
vants. It was she who brought me the 
keys but a moment ago.* 

Haj El Maiben. clapped his hands, and 
I lifted my mouthpiece as a boy came 
with fire for the pipe. 


WHAT'S O'CLOCK? 
By Hounsom Byles. 
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THE CHAMPAGNE OF CRICKET. 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


T was at Lord’s on a sultry 
# afternoon in July, several 
summers ago. The Aus- 
tralians were playing the 
‘full strength of England, 
and a crowd of twelve 
thousand spectators lined the ropes. Lyons 
and Barrett were batting—the poetry and 
the prose of cricket facing each other—to 
the bowling of Lohmann and Peel, with 
McGregor keeping wicket. Presently 
Lyons made a mighty stroke; the people, 
so silent and intent before, raised a 
mightier shout, and twice six thousand 
throats cheered themselves hoarse. Even 
if you hadu’t been a cricketer yourself, 
you would infallibly have caught the con- 
tagion and shouted with the rest. The 
occasion was one that demanded it. 

It is very wonderful, this yearly growing 
enthusiasm for our summer sport. It is 
still more strikingly strange when you en- 
deavour to gauge the strength of the 
“competition ” caused by the tennis 
racquet and the cycle. And how intensely 
difficult it is for the Frenchman to recon- 
cile himself to the common-sense of the 
Englishman’s cricketical inspiration! “T 
cannot imagine,” writes Jean, “how that 
you English can find some pleasure-at all 
in it.” We hear vague rumours of a 
Parisian cricket club that “holds its 
réunions on the Bois de Boulogne”: but 
history remains Sphinx-like regarding the 
performances of this organisation upon 
the green. Certainly the gymnastics of 
the one or two Continental elevens that 
have been “home,” have not been such as 
to add lustre to the traditions of the 
game. 


But wherein ¢s the “subtle electric 
charm ” that impels the street arab of the 
City to transform the gutter into a cricket 
pitch, and that equally impels the fathers 
of future Graces and Ranjitsinhjis to put 
down their sons’ names for membership at 
Lord’s while the latter are still, so to 
speak, in their cradles? Whatever the 
attraction be, it does not pass with the 
passing of the years. The Master of 
Christ Church (was it not ?) put back the 
clock of his ‘personal equation” full 
twenty years when, in a burst of fine 
frenzy at the victory of the Light Blues 
over the dreaded Australians, he addressed 
A. G. Steel as follows: ‘ Ah, Mr. Steel, 
this is a glorious day! I only buy myself 
a new hat when we win the boat-race ; 
but I’m going to break through my rule 
to-day!” And who does not remember 
the story of Jabez Balfour, when in a 
peculiarly “tight place” in the dock at 
his trial, bending over to question one 
of the reporters? A moment afterwards 
Jabez’s face was perceived to be illumined 
with smiles—he had asked that reporter 
the state of the score at Lord’s ! 

It is often argued that the tennis tem- 
perament is the more desirable equipment. 
Why? “Oh,” they say, ‘‘at lawn-tennis 
everybody gets: a chance, whereas at 
cricket you may have to field the whole of 
the day and never get an opportunity to 
bat.” The artless exponents who argue 
thus conveniently forget to add that both 
sexes can play tennis, while the fair are 
(generally speaking) debarred from par- 
ticipation in the more serious sport. Itis so 
far true that this is not wholly a tea-and- 
claret-cup argument, that the idea ofa team 
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of * professional Jady cricketers” scarcely 
outlived its second season. Ladies at 
cricket do not spell poetry. The “pro. 
fessional lady cricketers ” in question were 
in the habit of loading their skirts with 
shot “to guard against circumstances 
which might offend.” Sut they only 
lived—and played—to demonstrate that 
cricket is not an amusement meet for 
femininity. 

But—whence the perennial charm of 
cricket? ‘The French gentleman above 
quoted is explicit upon the point. ‘ The 
truth is,” he says, feelingly if ungram- 
matically, “in playing cricket you show 
yourselves different to the rest of the 
world.” Now, some of us may feel that 
we have a better reason for our game than 
this. With many a boy it germinates ina 
species of hero worship of some celebrated 
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knight of the bat or 
ball, whom his youthful 
mind transforms and 
idealises into a demi- 
god. ‘What is grace?” 
says the Sunday School 
teacher. ‘The cham- 
pion cricketer, sir!” 
replies the bright boy 
of the class. And as 
that boy grows into 
young manhood, he es- 
tablishes for his enthu- 
siastic self a cult of 
cricket, a brotherhood 
of the bat. I used to 
know a particularly 
bright lad in middle- 
class life whose mania 
was cricket. “Ah,” 
his father would say 
severely, when some 
flagrant dereliction of 
duty came under his 
notice—and that was 
always happening!— 
““You'll never do any 
good in the world until 
you give up that beastly 
cricket!” And the sequel? So far from 
relinquishing his enthusiasm for “ that 
beastly cricket,” the lad lived to falsify his 
sire’s gloomy prognostications by be- 
coming the cricket editor of a popular 
sporting daily. 

I have headed this article ‘‘ The Cham- 
pagne of Cricket ” not without reference to 
the “heady intention” which marks the 
most beautiful play of the game’s best ex- 
ponents. To witness such a finish as the 
England v. Australia match at the Oval in 
1882, when the “Cornstalks” won by seven 
runs after Spofforth’s terrific bowling had 
terrorised the last string of batsmen; or 
such a hit as when C. T. Studd drove the 
ball out of Lord’s on to the roof of Lord 
Londesborough’s drag ; this 7s the cream, 
the champagne of cricket !_ There is, how- 
ever, another and not so pleasant side to 
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the “champagne” of cricket—in the in- 
discriminate lionising of the succ-ssful pro- 
fessional player by his admirers. You 
cannot play cricket, “ serious ” cricket, by 
day and be banquetted by night—the two 
forms of entertainment do not run in 
double harness for any distance. 
“That,” gravely quoth a young lady 
who had been asked by a friend to explain 
the raison @étre of the white canvas which 
does duty in keeping the batsman’s atten- 
tion fixed on the bowler, ‘oh, that is to 
heep the draught off the ball!” Certain 
is it that a “‘ draught ” must most distinctly 
have been felt by the champions of the 
Rickling Green Club 
during their long ‘“‘out- 
ing,” a dozen seasons 
ago, at the hands cf 
the Orleans Clul. 
The latter combinz- 
tion remained in pos- 
session of the wickets 
during two whole days, 
and piled up a total of 
gzoruns! “ Rickling 
Green,” the chronicler 
quaintly concludes, 
“scored ninety. two.” 
But is this total of the 
Orleans Club still “the 
best” for England, and 
if not, what zs the 
best? There is the 
story (slightly apo- 
cryphal, I fancy) of the 
rural station. master 
and porter who—trains 
being few and far be- 
tween — spent the 
greater part of their 
summer daysat cricket. 
And one fine after- 
noon the station-mas- 
ter got “‘set,” and was 
not disposed of for 
many and many an 
afternoon to come — 
not, at all events, until 
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he had topped the tenth century and 
nearly run that poor porter off his legs! 
This ’witching tale reminds one of Mr. 
Jingle’s delicious description, in Pickwick, 
of a cricket match in the West Indies. 
Seriously, though, the thousand runs 
in an innings has been achieved more 
than once in Australia, where it is custom- 
ary, in the smaller club contests, to play a 
game ‘to a finish,” or, in other words, to 
continue until the bitter end, whether a 
side scores fifty runs or five thousand. 
We cannot all be Ranjitsinhjis or 
Browns with the bat, Richardsons or 
Spofforths with the ball, at will. And per- 
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haps it is as well that we cannot, seeing 
that the game of games has already entered 
into the life of the nation to a degree con- 
siderably more than commensurate with 
life’s play-time. Talking of Spofforth, the 
sometime “demon ”—the Mephistopheles 
of “the leather”’—J think the most 
memorable sight I ever witnessed upon a 
cricket-field was 
that of Spofforth 
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I believe, to hold the English record. 
Those. Stoics right worthily sustained 
their name and reputation, spending two 
whole days in a broiling sun for no other 
apparent reason than to fetch the ball 
while Mr. Stoddart hit. And he did not 
disappoint them ! 

But these are only a few of the little 
joyful amenities of 
“vecrickett gayme” 


and S. M. J. Woods 
(the two fastest 
amateur bowlers of 
their day) sharing 
the attack, to the 
batting of Gunnand 
Shrewsbury, and 
the wicket-keeping 
of McGregor. Now 
that was the cham- 
pagne of cricket, 
and Grace in his , 
palmiest days never 
showed a_ bolder 
front (and to such 
bowling!) than 
those two Notting- 
ham men did to the 
Australian-bornand 
the Australian- 
bred. Only when 
“Our Jarge” has 
been giving an ex- 
hibition of Aés par- 
ticular prowess at 
the Oval have I 
seen enthusiasm to 
equal it. 

When is some- 
body going to put the finishing touch 
to the New Cricket— which New Cricket, 
by the way, includes a certain fatal 
facility for scoring either o or 300— 
by hitting up 500 runs as the result of 
one individual effort ? At present, A. 
E. Stoddart’s 485 in a total of 743, 
for Hampstead against the Stoics (on 
which occasion, says a cynic chronicler, 
“the Stoics did not bat”), continues, 
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as she is played in 
Merrie England. 
‘The reverse of the 
shield is when it 
rains the livelong 
day, and you have 
no resource but to 
pass the time in 
gloomy converse, 
—in refreshment— 
and in cards, in the 
joyless sanctity of 


the pavilion. Joy- 
less indeed ! — for 
to this side of the 
picture, the non- 


cricketical mind 
must be made aware 
that there is no re- 
lief even when you 
finally sally forth 
under a cold pale 
sun and a cold pale 
tky. To bowl and 
field with a wet ball 
is the fielding side’s 
purgatory. Besides, 
who can have the 
hardihood to im- 
agine that his lady friends will brave the 
elements and spoil their pretty frocks just 
for the privilege of witnessing his great 
daring on a sodden turf? ’Tis not to be 
expected, 

Cricket—“ good ” cricket, that is to 
say—has had her Poet Laureate, too, 
thesexseveral seasons past. It is not Mr. 
Norman Gale this time, but a Man of the 
People—a horny-handed member of the 
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proletariat, without the light of whose 
presence no representative match would 
be representative. This poet is quite 
Austinesque in his methods, though not, 
perhaps, in the prices that he asks for his 
wares. He is versatility itself; and no 
visit to Lord’s or to the Kennington 
enclosure can in any sense be deemed 
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complete until you have, in exchange for 
the modest fee of one penny, been 
introduced to his newest ode to Hearne’s 
“ expresses,” W. G.’s master-smites, or 
W. W.’s most recent “century.” Yes— 


this Poet of Cricket unquestionably adorns 
the ase in which he lives. 
far, 


He will go 


d 
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‘Your master will dine at his club to-night, Sarah.” 


** Do they feed him at his club, ma’am, as well as bury him ?” 


By C. Douglas Mackenzie. 


THE CLUB. 


A NEW POET. 


BY WILLIAM G, 


HUTCHISON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES GREIG. 


HE young man sitting next me 
in the café was evidently a 
minor poet. He had rather 
long hair surmounted by a 

‘ soft felt hat; and he was 
scribbling on a sheet of note-paper. 
When I was young I used to write 
poetry myself; but, so far as I remem- 
ber, none of my effusions were penned 
in a tavern, far less a West-end café. 
In those callow days of youth, it was 
the correct thing to commit your verses 
to paper in the open air and the sun- 
shine, reclining, it might be, on the grass, 
with your back against a tree; or else, 
if you thought it harmonised better with 
your subject, to find inspiration by the 
light of the moon. 

But my poets—I speak of them pos- 
Sessively because I publish verse now 
instead of writing it—have changed all 
that. They have heard of Paul Verlaine 
pouring forth his soul on the marble- 
topped table of a café, and have felt 
moved to go and do likewise. I was 
therefore confident that my neighbour 
was inditing verse. 

He leaned back in abstraction and his 
eyes gazed passionately upward, as though 
_ he expected the Muse to come fluttering 
through the ceiling from the next floor of 
the Monico—which isabsurd. I glanced 
. casually at his manuscript. He had only 
written one verse, which ran somewhat as 
follows :— 


“The wild wind blows with gusts of weary 
sobbing 
Upon the rain-fleck’d pane, 
With aching eyes and pulse of fever'd throbbing, 
I look in vain e 


Curious to know what the young man 
was looking for, and having nothing 
better to do, I began to take an interest 
in him and resolved .to attempt his 
acquaintance. I threw away the end of 
my cigarette, took a fresh one, and 
stretched out my. arm to take a match 
from the box-in the middle of the table. 
This I must have done very clumsily, 
for I upset my glass, which was half 
full of. lager, and sent its contents 
over the minor poet’s paper. I was 
naturally profuse in my apologies, but 
he waved his hand in deprecation. 

“You have done me a service, my dear 
sir,” he said with winning sweetness, 
“You have suggested the inevitable 
rhyme after which I was yearning, and 
yearning, I feared, in vain.” 

“Very happy to have been of service, 
even if it were only through my con- 
founded clumsiness,” I murmured. “ But 
excuse my curiosity—how did my up- 
setting the lager suggest a rhyme to 
you?” 

“You shall see,” he said, and bent over 
a note-book which he had taken from his 
pocket. He handed it to me when he 
had finished writing, and sipped his 
absinthe while I read :—- 

‘*The wild wind blows with gusts of weary 

sobbing 
Upon the raix-fleck’d pane, 
With aching eyes and pulse of fever'd throbbing, 
T look in vain, 
For light, the dull grey presage of the morning, 
To banish my dumb fear 


Of those dead eyes that look on me with scorning. 
From off the bier.” 


‘The poem is very fine and of a sul-tle 


He leaned back in abstraction. 
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beauty,” I remarked, not thinking it 
necessary to mention that I hardly knew 
” what it was all about, or to criticise points 
of detail. 

“It is pleasant,” said the poet, who had 
commenced on his third glass of absinthe, 
“to win, not the empty popularity of the 
crowd, not the babbling applause of Gath 
—by which I mean Clapham—but the 
commendation of one such as you, sir, 
one who has lived, who has tasted of the 
strange pleasures, the bitter sweetness of 
life, one, perhaps, who has himself 
attempted to transfer to utterance some 
of the passing impressions of the moment, 
the inexpressible sensations of existence, 
so fleeting, so delicate, so evanescent = 

He appeared to be settling down to 
spend the remainder of the evening in 
such discourse (which shows the curious 
effects of absinthe on certain natures), but 
I cut him short by offering him a cigarette. 
He lay back in his chair and blew rings 
of smoke to the ceiling. Then an idea 
struck me. Why should the young 
man not embrace my half-profit system, 
and publish his poems in my Asphodel 
Series of limited editions? 

“Tam not,” I remarked, ‘a poet, and 
am not in the habit of transferring im- 
pressions, but I am in the habit of trans- 
ferring other people’s poetical impressions, 
in limited editions, to the hands of the 
public, and, if you have anything lying by 
you which you would like to publish, I 
don’t mind submitting it to my reader’s 
consideration.” 

“You are a publisher!” said my com- 
panion, his face lighting up. ‘You 
shall have my poems—to-night if you 
like. We will go at once to my rooms, 
here is my card.” 

I begged to be excused. “I think to- 
morrow will do very well, Mr.— Dunsford,” 
I said, looking at his card, which bore 
the name of Vincent Dunsford and an 
address in Pimlico. ‘“ Here is my own 
card with my address. And now I think 
I must bid you good-night.” 
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I do not know how many more ab 
sinthes. Mr. Vincent Dunsford consumed 
after I left. him; but he turned up at my 
office next afternoon, looking rather seedy. 
Under his arm he bore a folio manuscript 
book, with Pastarals of Pimlico in gilt 
letters on the back. He lovingly fingered 
the volume while we sat chatting, and I 
saw very well that he was yearning to pour 
some of the Pastorals into my ear. But 
I like to stick to business, so I pointed 
out the merits of my half-profit system 
(which, to be candid, is ingeniously con- 
structed for allowing me half of the profits, 
if there be any, and allowing the author 
to stand all the loss in the other case), 
and then remembered an _ important 
engagement. 

I read the book—most of it at least— 
and came to the conclusion that it was 
rather poor stuff, and would exactly hit the 
taste of my public. And so Pastorads of 
Pimlico came out after a few months, 
during which Dunsford seemed to spend 
the greater part of his time in writing 
letters to me, haunting my office, and 


‘worrying the printers out of their lives 


with emendations and corrections of the 
proofs. It is difficult to account for 
fluctuations of taste. When Pastorals of 
Pimlico appeared, limited editions were 
positively flat, and could not find a 
market. The 225 copies which had been 
printed were not appreciably lessened in 
number, despite the fact that Vincent 
Dunsford had been hailed as a new risen 
star of brilliance and magnitude on the 


-poetical horizon, in some quarters, and 


ferociously slated in others. 

In answer to a letter of mine, he came 
round to my office one morning, with his 
face full of woe and his pocket full of 
press-cuttings. 

“Only fifteen copies sold!” he ex- 
claimed directly he entered. ‘‘ And after 
all these favourable reviews. Why, the 
Moon devotes a whole column to me, and 
says I have brought a new note into Eng- 
lish poetry.” 
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“That may be, but I am afraid that 
English poetry won’t bring many new 
notes into your pocket. By the way, I 
should be rather glad to have a cheque 
on account of printing and binding.” 

But he had a soul above cheques at 
that moment, and was pacing the room 
with murmured remarks about “Philistia” 
and “the smug bourgeoisie” and so forth. 
I let him go on, and resumed my cor- 
respondence till he turned and asked 
me, 

“ What’s to be done ?” 

T laid down my pen, and answered with 


one word, 

“ Advertise.” 

“But it has been advertised,” he 
objected. 


“ Advertised in the ordinary fashion, 
yes. But now, if you were to succeed in 
making yourself well known or notorious, 
that would be an advertisement worth 
having. “Couldn’t you rescue somebody 
from a house on fire, or swim the Channel, 
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or get into an aristocratic divorce case, or 
do something to convince people you were 
no ordinary man? Why, hang it, if you 
were: to blow your brains out, that would 
be something.” 

He took his hat, and silently left the 
room, whether to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of the aristocracy, or find a house on 
fire, or swim the Channel, I did not then 
know. - 

But next day of course I knew, like 
everybody else, that the infatuated young 
man went and shot himself in Piccadilly 
Circus beside the fountain, after writing a 
long and eloquent letter to the papers 
about himself, and his poems, and his 
romantic end. 

Pastorals of Pimlico sold \ike hot cakes, 
and four new editions were called for 
within ten days. And the ‘ Largest Cir- 
culation in the World” was given to a 
correspondence on the ethics of suicide, 
which lasted till the end of the silly 


season. 
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CHAPTER XIII. * 


Such was the man I saw before me: 
on whose face, as if heaven purposed to 
warn his fellows against him, malignant 
passion and an insane vanity were so 
plainly stamped that party spirit must 
have gone to lengths, indeed, before it 
rendered men blind to his quality. His 
shambling gait seemed a fitting conveyance 
for a gaunt, stooping figure so awkward 
and uncouth that when he gave way to 
gesticulation it seemed to be moved by 
wires ; yet, once he looked askance at you, 
face and figure were forgotten in the 
gleam of the eyes that, treacherous and 
cruel, leered at you from the penthouse of 
his huge, ill-fitting wig. 

Nevertheless, I confess that, while I 
hated and loathed the man, he cowed me. 
His latest escape had intoxicated him, 
and astride on my table, or stalking the 
floor, he gave way to his vanity. Pouring 
out a flood of ribald threats and imagin- 
ings, he now hinted at the fate which had 
never failed to befall those who thwarted 
him ; now he boasted of his cunning and 
his hundred intrigues, and now he touched, 


not obscurely, on some great design soon 
to be executed. His audacity, no less than 
his frankness, bewildered me; for if he 
did not tell me all, he told enough, 
were it true, to hang a man. Yet, I soon 
found that he had method in his madness ; 
for while I listened with a shamefaced 
air, hating him and meditating informing 
against him the moment I was freed from 
his presence, he turned on me with a 
hideous grin, and thrusting the muzzle of 
his pistol against my temple, swore with 
endless curses to slay me if I betrayed 
him. 

“You will go to Brome to-morrow, as 
usual,” he said. ‘The Whiggish old dotard, 
I could pluck out his inwards! And you 
will say not one word of Mr. Ferguson ! 
For, mark me, sirrah Dick, alone or in 
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He pressed the ring of cold steel to my elbow 
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company I shall be at your elbow, nor 
will all Cutts’s guards avail to save you! 
Do you mark me? Then, d you, 
down on your knees! Down on your 
knees, you white-livered dog, and swear 
by the Gospels you will tell no living soul 
by tongue or pen that you have seen me.” 

He pressed the cold steel muzzle to 
my temple and I knelt and swore. When 
it was done, he roared and jeered at me. 
**You see, I have my oath!” he cried, 
“as well as Little Hooknose! And no 
non-jurors! Now say ‘ Down with King 
William !?” 

I said it. 

“Louder! Louder !” he cried. 

I could only comply. 

“Now, write it! Write it!” he con- 
tinued, thrusting a piece of paper under 
my nose, and slapping his huge hand 
upon it. “I'll have it in black and white ! 
Or write this—ha ! ha! that will be better. 
Are you ready? Write, ‘I hereby abjure 
my allegiance to Prince William.’” 

“No,” I said faintly, laying down the 
pen which I had taken up at his bidding. 
“T will not write it.” 

“You zil/ write it!” he answered ina 
terrible tone. “And within a very few 
seconds. Write it at once, sirrah! ‘I 
hereby abjure my allegiance to Prince 
William !’” 

T wrote it with a shaking hand, after a 
glance at the pistol muzzle. 

“* And swear that I regard King James 
as my lawful sovereign. And I under- 
take to obey the rules of the St. Ger- 
main’s Club, and to forward its interests.’ 
Good! Now sign it.” 

I did so.; 

“ Date it,” cried the tyrant; and when 
I had done so he snatched the paper from 
me and flourished it in the air. ‘‘ There 
is my passport!” quoth he, with an ex- 
ultant laugh. ‘When I am taken that 
will be taken, and when that is taken the 
worse for Mr. Richard Price if fe is 
taken. He will taste of the hangman’s 
lash. So! You are a clever fellow, 
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Richard Price, but Robert Ferguson is 
your master, as he has been better 
men’s !” 

The man was so much in love with 
cruelty, that even when he had gained 
his point he could not bear to give up the 
pleasure of torturing me; and for half an 
hour he continued to flout and jeer 
at me, sometimes picturing my fate if the 
paper fell into the Secretary’s hands, and 
sometimes threatening me with his pistol, 
and making sport of my alarm. At last, 
reluctantly, and after many warnings of 
what would happen to me if I informed, 
he took himself off; and I heard him go 
into the opposite room, and slam the 
door. 

Bé sure I was not long in securing 
mine after him! I wasin a pitiable state 
of terror ; shaking at thought of the man’s 
return, and in an ague when I considered 
the power over me which the paper I had 
signed gave him. I could hardly believe 
that, in so short a time, anything so 
dreadful had happened to me! Yet 
it were hard to say whether, with all my 
terror, I did not hate him more than I 
feared him ; for though at one time my 
heart was water when I thought of betray- 
ing him, at another it glowed with rage 
and loathing, and to spite him, and to free 
myself from him, I would risk anything. 
And as I was not wanting in foresight, 
and could picture with little difficulty the 
slavery in which he would hold me from 
that day forward—and wherein his cruel 
spirit would delight—it was the latter mood 
that prevailed with me, and determined 
my action when morning came. 

Reflecting that I could expect no 
mercy from him, but had little to fear 
from the Government, if I told my tale 
frankly, I determined at all risks to go 
to the Secretary. I would have done 
so the moment I rose, the thought that 
at any moment he might burst in upon 
me keeping me in a cold sweat; but I 
was prudent enough to abide by my 
habits, and refrain from anticipating by a 
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second the hour at which it was my cus- 
tom to descend. I waited in the utmost 
trepidation, therefore, until half-past seven, 
when with a quaking heart, but a mind 
made up, I ventured down to the street. 

It was barely light, but the coffee- 
houses were open, and between early 
customers to these, and barbers passing 
with their curling-tongs, and milkmen and 
hawkers plying morning wares, and ap- 
prentices setting out their masters’ goods, 
the ways were full and noisy; so that I 
had no reason to fear pursuit, and in the 
hubbub gained courage the farther I left 
my oppressor behind me. Nevertheless, I 
took the precaution of going first to Mr. 
Brome’s, opposite St. Dunstan’s; and 
passing in there, as was my daily custom, 
lingered a little in the entry. When by 
this ruse I had made assurance doubly 
sure, I slipped out, and through the 
crowded Strand to Whitehall. 

Mr. Brome had a species of understand- 
ing with the Government; and on one 
occasion being ill, had made me his 
messenger to the Secretary’s. I knew the 
place therefore, but none the less gave 
way to timidity when I saw the crowd 
of ushers, spies, tipstaves, and busy- 
bodies that hung about the door of 
the office, and took curious note of 
everyone who went in or out. My 
heart failed me at the sight, and I was 
already more than half inclined to go 
away, my business undone, when someone 
touched my sleeve, and Istartedandturned. 
A girl still in her teens, with a keen and 
pinched face, and a handkerchief neatly 
drawn over her head, handed a note to 
me. 

“For me?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said she. 

1 took it on that and opened it, my hands 
shaking. But when I read the contents, 
which were these—‘ Mr. Robert Fergu- 
son’s respects to the Secretary, and he 
has to-day changed his lodging. He will 
to-morrow be pleased to supply the 
bearer’s character ”—1 thought I should 
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have fallen to the ground. Nor was my 
alarm the less for the reflection which 
immediately arose in my mind that the 
note had of necessity been written and 
despatched before I left Mr. Brome’s 
door; and consequently before I had 
taken any step towards the execution of 
my design ! 

Still, what I held was but a piece of 
paper bearing a message from a man 
proscribed, who dared not show his face 
where I stood. A word to the door- 
keepers and I might even now go in and 
lay my information. But the man’s om- 
niscience cowed my spirit, terrified me, 
and broke me down. Assured after this, 
that whatever I did or wherever I went he 
would know and be warned in time, and 
I gain by my information nothing but the 
name of a gull or a cheat, I turned from 
the door. Then seeing that the girl 
waited, “There is no answer,” I said. 

“Will you please to go to the gentle- 
man ?” quoth she. 

My jaw dropped. “God forbid!” I 
said, beginning to tremble. 

“TI think you had better,” said she. 

And this time there was that in her 
voice roused doubts in me and made me 
waver—lest what I had done prove in- 
sufficient, and he betray me, though I 
refrained from informing. Sullenly, there- 
fore, and after a moment’s thought, I 
asked her where he was. 

“Tam not to tell you,” she answered. 
“You can come with me if you please.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

She cast a sharp glance at the group 
about the office, then turned, and walking 
rapidly north by Charing Cross led me 
through St. Martin’s Lane and Bedford 
Bury to Covent Garden. Skirting this, 
she threaded Hart Street and Red Lion 
Court, and crossing Drury Lane con- 
ducted me into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
where she turned sharply to the left 
and through Ralph Court to the Turn. 
stile. Seeing that she lingered here 
and from time to time looked back, I 
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fancied that we were near our destination; 
but starting afresh, she led me along 
Holborn and through Staple Inn. 
Presently it struck me that we were near 
Bride Lane, and I cried, ‘“‘ He is in my 
room?” 

“Yes,” she said gravely, and without 
explanation. ‘If he pleases you will find 
him there.” And without more she 
signed to me to go on, and disappeared 
herself in the mouth of an alley by Green’s 
Rents. 

It did please him. When I entered 
with the air, doubtless, of awhipped hound, 
I found him sitting on my table swinging 
his legs and humming an air; and with 
so devilish a look of malice and triumph 
on his face as sent my heart into my 
boots. Notwithstanding, for a while it 
was his humour not to speak to me but 
to leer at me askance out of the corner 
of his eyes, and keep me on tenter-hooks, 
expecting what he would say or do; and 
this he maintained until he had finished 
his tune, when with a grin he asked after 
his friend the Secretary. 

“Was it Trumball you saw, or the new 
Duke?” said he; and when I did not 
answer he roared out an oath, and snatch- 
ing up the pistol which lay on the table 
beside him, levelled it at me. “ Answer, 
will you? Do you think that I am to 
speak twice to such uncovenanted dirt as 
you? Whem did you see?” 

“No one,” I stammered, trembling. 

“And why not?” he cried. “ And 
why not, you spawn of Satan?” 

“‘T received your note,” I said. 

‘Oh, you received my note !” he whim- 
pered, dropping his voice and mocking my 


alarm. “ Your lordship -eceived my note, 


did you? And ir you had not got my note, 
you would have informed, would you? 
You would have informed and sent me to 
the gallows, would you ? Answer ! Answer, 
or ‘ 


“Yes!” I cried in an agony of terror ; 
for he was bringing the pistol nearer and 
nearer to my face, while his finger toyed 
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with the trigger, and at any mpment 
might press it too sharply. 

“So! And you tell me that to my face, 
do you?” he answered, eyeing me so 
truculently, that I held up my hands and 
backed to the door. “ You dare tell me 
that, do you? Come here, sirrah!” 

I hesitated. 

“Come here!” he cried. “ Or by —— 
I will shoot you: For the last time, come 
here!” 

I went nearer. 

“Oh, but I would like to see you in 
the boot!” he said. “It would be the 
finest sight! It would not need a turn of 
the screw to make you cry out! And 
mind you,” he continued, suddenly seizing 
my ear in his great hand, and twisting it 
until I screamed, “ in a boot of some kind 
or other I shall have you—if you play me 
false! Do you understand,eh? Doyou 
understand, you sheep in wolf’s clothing?” 

“Yes!” I cried. ‘Yes, yes!” He 
had forced me to my knees, and brought 
his cruel sneering face close to mine. 

“Very well. Then, get up—if you 
have learned your lesson. You have had 
one proof that I know more than others. 
Do not seek another. But, umph—where 
have I seen you before, Master Tremb- 
ler?” 

I said humbly, my spirit quite broken, 
that I did not know. 

“No?” he answered, staring at me with 
his face puckered up. ‘‘ Yet somewhere 
I have. And some day I shall call it to 
mind. In the meantime—remember that 
you are my slave, my dog, my turnspit, to 
fetch or carry, cry or be merry at my will. 
You will sleep or wake, go or come as I 
bid you. And so long as you do that— 
Richard Price, you shall live. But on the 
day you play me false, or whisper my name 
to living soul—on that day, or within 
the week, you will hang! Do you hear, 
hang, you Erastian dog! Hang, and be 
carrion: with Ayloffe, and nfany another 
good man, that would stint me, and take 
no warning !” 
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CHAPTER XIV, 


Alas, the secret subjection into which I 
fell from that day onwards, to a man who 
knew neither pity nor scruple—and wielded 
his power with the greater enjoyment and 
the less remorse for the piquant contrast 
it afforded to his position, as a proscribed 
and hunted traitor, in hiding for his life 
—exceeded all the anticipations of it 
which I had entertained. Having his 
favourite lodging in the rooms opposite 
mine, he was ready, when the cruel 
humour seized him, to sally forth and 
mock and torment me; while the privacy 
of his movements and the number of his 
disguises (whence it arose that I never 
knew until I saw him whether he was 
there or not) kept me in a state of sus- 
pense and misery well-nigh intolerable. 
Yet such was the spell of fear under which 
he had contrived to lay me—he being 
a violent and dangerous man and I no 
soldier—and so crafty were the means, no 
less than the art, by which he gradually 
wound a chain about me, that in spite of 
my hatred I found resistance vain; and 
for a long time, and until a deus ex 
machina, as the ancients say, appeared on 
the scene, saw no resource but to bear 
the yoke and do his bidding. 

He had one principal mode of 
strengthening his hold upon me; which 
stood the higher in his favour, as besides 
effecting that object and rendering me 
serviceable, it amused him with the 
spectacle of my alarms. ‘This consisted 
in the employing me in his treasonable 
designs : as by sending me with letters 
and messages to Sam’s Coffee-house, or 
to the Dog in Drury Lane, or to 
more private places where the Jacobites 
congregated; by making me a go- 
between to arrange meetings with those 
of his kidney who dared not. stir 
abroad in daylight, and came and 
went between London and the coast of 
France under cover of night ; or lastly, by 
using me to drop treasonable papers in the 
streets, or fetch the same from the secret 
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‘press, in a court off St. James’s, where 


they were printed. 

He took especial delight in imposing 
this last task upon me, and in depicting, 
when I returned fresh from performing it, 
the penalties to which I had rendered 
myself liable. It may occur to some that 
when I passed through the streets with 
such papers in my hands I had an easy 
way out of my troubles ; and could at any 
moment by conveying the letters to the 
Secretary’s office procure the tyrant’s 
arrest, and my own freedom. But besides 
the fact that his frequent change of lodg- 
ing, his excellent information, and the 
legion of spies who served him, rendered 
it doubtful whether with the best will in 
the world the messengers would find him 
where I had left him, he frequently boasted 
—and the boast, if unfounded, added to 
my distrust of all with whom I came into 
contact — that the very tipsters and 
officers were in his pay, and that Cutts 
himself dared not arrest him! Besides, 
I more than suspected that often the 
letters he gave me were blank, and 
the errands harmless: and that the one 
and the other were feigned only for 
the purpose of trying me, or out of 
pure cruelty—to the end that when I 
returned he might describe with gusto 
the process of hanging, drawing, and 
quartering, and gloat over the horror with 
which I listened to his relation ; a practice 
which he carried to such an extent as 
more than once to reduce me to tears 
of rage and anguish, 

Such was my life at home, where if my 
tyrant was not always at my elbow I was 
every hour obnoxious to his appearance ; 
for early in our connection he forbade me 
to lock my door. Abroad I was scarcely 
more easy, seeing that, besides an im- 
pression I had that wherever I went 
I was dogged, there was scarcely an 
item of news which it fell to my lot to 
record that did not throw me into a panic. 
One day it would be Mr. Bear arrested 
on a charge of high treason, and in 
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possession of I knew not what compro- 
mising letters: another, the suicide in the 
Temple of a gentleman to whom I myself 
had a week earlier taken a letter, and who 
had in my presence let fall expressions 
which led me to think him in the same 
evil case with me. Another day it would 
be an announcement that the Government 
had discovered a new Conspiracy ; or that 
letters going for France had been seized 
in Romney Marshes; or that the Lanca- 
shire witnesses were speaking more can- 
didly ; or that Dr. Oates had been taken 
up and held to bail for a misdemeanour. 
All these and many other rumours 
punished me in turn; and filling my 
mind with the keenest apprehensions, 
must in a short time have rendered my 
life intolerable. 

As it was, Mr. Brome, within a month, 
saw so great a change in me that he would 
have me take a holiday ; advising me to 
go afield either to my relations, or to some 
village on the Lea, to which neighbour- 
hood Mr. Izaak Walton’s book had given 
a reputation exceeding its deserts. He 
reinforced the advice with a gift of two 
guineas, that I might spend the month 
royally ; then in a great hurry added an 
injunction that I should not waste the 
money. But I did worse; for I had the 
simple folly to tell the whole by way of 
protest and bitter complaint to my other 
master ; who first with a grin took from 
me the two guineas, and then made him- 
self merry over the increased time I 
could now place at his disposal. 

‘And it is timely, Dick, it is timely,” 
he said with ugly pleasantry. “‘ For, the 
good cause,the cause you love so dearly, 
Dick, is prospering. Another month and 
you and I know what will happen. Ha! 
ha! we know. In the meantime, work 
while it isday, Dick. Put your hand to 
the plough and look not back. If all 
were as forward as you, our necks would 
be in little peril, and we might sce a rope 
without thinking of a cart.” 

“Curse you!” I cried, almost beside 
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myself between disappointment and the 
rage into which his fiendish teasing threw 
me., “Cannot you keep your tongue off. 
that? Is it not enough that you——” 

“ Have taught me to limp!” quoth he 
winking hideously. “‘Here’s to Louis, 
James, Mary, and the Prince—L. I. M. P., 
my lad! Oh, we can talk the deealect. 
We have had good teachers.” 


I could have burst into tears. “Some 
day you'll be caught !” I cried. 
“Well?” he said with agrin. ‘And 


what then ?” 

“You'll be hanged! Hanged!” I cried 
furiously. ‘And God grant I may be 
there to see!” 

“You will that,” he answered with 
composure. “ Make your mind easy, my 
man, for, trust me, if I am in the first cart, 
you'll be in the second! That is my se- 
curity, friend Dick. If I go, you go. 
Who carried to Mr. Warmaky’s chambers 
the letters from France, I would like to 
know? And who—— But the cause!” he 
continued, breaking off, “‘the cause! To 
business, and no more havers. Here's 
work for you. You shall go, do you hear 
me, Richard, to Covent Garden to the 
Piazza there, in half an hour’s time. It will 
be full dark then. You will see there a 
fine gentleman walking up and down, tak- 
ing his tobacco, with a white handkerchief 
hanging from his pocket. You will give 
him that note, and say ‘Roberts and Gui- 
ney are good men’-—d’ye take it ? ‘ Rob- 
erts and Guiney are good men,’ say that, 
and no more, and come back to me.” 

I answered at first, being in a rage, and 
not liking this errand better than others 
I had done for him, that I would not 
—I would not, though he killedme. But 
he had a way with him that I could not 
long resist ; and he presently cowed me, 
and sent me off. 

I had so far fallen into his sneaking 
habits that though it was dark night when 
I started, 1 went the farthest way round 
by Holborn, and the new fashionable 
quarter, Soho; and passing through King’s 
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Square itself, and before the late Duke of 
Monmouth’s house—the sight of which did 
not lessen my distaste for my errand—I en- 
tered Covent Garden by James Street, 
which comes into the square between the 
two Piazzas. At the corner, I had to turn 
into the roadway to avoid a party of roist- 
erers who had just issued from the Nag’s 
Head coftee-house and were roaring for a 
coach ; and being in the kennel, and ob- 
serving under the Piazza and before the 
taverns more lights and link-boys than I 
liked, I continued along the gutter, dirty 
as it was (and always is In the neighbour- 
hood of the market), until I was half- 
way across the square, where I could 
turn and reconnoitre at my leisure. Here 
for a moment, running my eye along the 
Piazza, which had its usual fringe of flower- 
girlsand mumpers, swearing porters and 
hackney coaches, I thought my man with 
the white handkerchief had not come ; but 
shifting my gaze to the Little Piazza, which 
was darker and less frequented, J presently 
espied him walking to and fro under cover, 
with a cane in his hand and the air of a 
gentleman who had supped and was look- 
ing out for a pretty girl He was a tall, 
stout man, wearing a large black peruke, 
and a lace cravat and ruffles; and he 
carried a steel-hilted sword, and had some- 
how the bearing of one who had seen 
service abroad. 

Satisfied that he was the person I 
wanted, I went to him; but stepping up 
to him a little hastily, I gave him a start, 
I suppose, for he backed from me and 
laid his hand on his hilt, rapping out 
an oath. However, a clearer view re- 
assured him, and he cocked his hat, and 
swore at me again but in a different tone. 
“ Sir,” said he very rudely, ‘another time 
give a gentleman a wider berth, unless you 
want his cane about your shoulders !” 

For answer I merely pulled out the 
note I had and held it towards him, 
being accustomed to such errands and 
anxious only to do this one, and _ be- 
gone; the more, as under the Great 
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Piazza a number of persons were loiter- 
ing, and among them link-boys and chair- 
men and the like who notice everything. 

However he made no movement to take 
the letter, but only said, “For me?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“From whom?” said he, roughly. 

“You will learn that inside,” I said. 
““T was bidden only to say that Roberts 
and Guiney are good men.” 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, “why did you 
not say that before?” and at that took 
the letter. On which, having done my 
part and not liking the neighbourhood, I 
was for going. and had actually made a 
half-turn, when a man slighter than the 
first and taller, came out of the shadow 
behind him, and standing by his side, 
touched his hat to me. I stopped. 

‘Good evening, my lord,” he said, 
addressing me with ceremony, and a sort 
of dignity. ‘I little thought to see you 
here on this business. It is the best 
news I have had myself or have had to 
give to others this many a day. It shall 
be well represented, and the risk you run. 
And whatever be thought on this side, 
believe me, at St. Germain’s ‘ 

“Hush !” cried the first man, interrupt- 
ing him at that, and rather sharply. I 
think he had been too much surprised to 
speak before. ‘You are too hasty, sir,” 
he continued. ‘“ There must be a mis- 
take here. The gentleman to whom you 
ste speaking—— ” 

“ There is no mistake. This gentleman 
and I are well acquainted,” the other re- 
sponded coolly, and in the tone of a man 
who knows what he is doing. And then to 
me, and with a different air, ‘“‘ My lord, 
you may not wish to say your name aloud ; 
that I can understand, and this is no very 
safe place for either of us. But if we could 
meet somewhere, say at—— ” 

“ Hush, sir,” the man with the handker- 
chief cried, and this time almost angrily. 
‘“There zs a mistake here, and in a 
moment you will say too much, if you 
have not said it already. ‘This gentleman 
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—if he is a gentleman—brings a letter 
from R. F., and is no more of a lord, [ll 
be sworn, than I am!” 


"From R. F.?” 
“Yes ; and therefore if he is the person 
you think hin—— But come, sir,” he 


continued, eyeing me angrily, ; “what és 
your name? End this.” 

I did not wish to tell him, yet liked less 
to refuse. So I lied, and on the spur of 
the moment said, “ Charles Taylor,” that 
being the name of a man who lived 
below me. 

The taller man struck one hand into the 
other. ‘“There! Charles!” he cried, and 
looked at me smiling. ‘I have an eye for 
faces, and if you are not i 

“Nay, sir, I pray, be quiet,” the man 
with the white handkerchief remonstrated. 
“Or if you are so certain ” and then 
he looked hard at me and frowned as if he 
began to feel a doubt. “Step this way and 
tell me what you think. This gentleman 
will doubtless excuse us, and wait a 
moment, whether he be whom you think 
him or not.” 

I was as uneasy and as unwilling to stay 
as could be; but the man’s tone was 
resolute, and I saw that he was not a man 
to cross ; so with an ill grace I consented, 
and the two drawing aside together into the 
deeper shadow under the Piazza, began to 
confer. This left me to kick my heels im- 
patiently, and watch out of the corner of my 
eye the loiterers under the other Piazza, to 
learn if any observed us. Fortunately 
they were taken up with a quarrel which 
had just broken out between two hackney 
coachmen, and though a man came near 
me, bringing a woman, he had no eyes for 
me, and, calling a sedan-chair, went away 
again almost immediately. 

I was so engrossed with watching on 
that side and taking everyone who looked 
towards me for an informer, that it was 
with a kind of shock that I found my two 
friends had grown in the ceurse of their 
conference to three ; nor had I more than 
discovered this before the newcomer left 
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the other two and sauntered up to me. 
“Qh, ah,” he said carelessly, “and who do 
you say that you——” and there he 
stopped, staring in my face. And then, 
“By heavens, it is!” he cried. 

By this time I was somethingastonished, 
and more amazed; and answered with 
spirit—though he was a hard-bitten man, 
with the look of a soldier or gamester, to 
whom ordinarily I should have given the 
wall—that I was merely a messenger, and 
knew nothing of the matter on which I 
was there, nor for whom they took me. 

His face, which for a second or more 
had blazed with excitement, fell sud- 
denly ; and when I had done speaking, 
he laughed. : 

“ Don’t you ?” he said. 

“No,” said I.‘ Not a groat!” 

‘So it seems,” he said again, as if that 
settled the matter. ‘* Well, then what is 
your name?” 

“Charles Taylor,” I answered. 

“And you come from that old rogue 
Ferg—R. F., I mean?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well then you can go back to him,” 
he said, dismissing me with a nod. “Or 
wait. Did you know that gentleman, my 
friend?” 

“Which ?” said I. 

“The tall one.” 

“Not from Adam,” I said. 

“Good! Then there is no need you 
should know him,” he answered coolly. 
“So, go. And do you tell that old fox to 
lie close. He was never in anything yet 
but he spoiled it. Tell him to lie close, 
and keep his bragging tongue quiet if he 
can. And now be off. I will explain to 
the gentlemen.” 

I needed no second bidding, but before 
the words were well out of his mouth, 
had crossed the square, to the market side, 
where there were no lights; thence skirting 
the garden of Bedford House, I made my 
way into the Strand, and home by a pretty 
direct route. The farther I left the men 
behind me, however, the higher rose my 
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curiosity ; so that by the time I reached 
Bride Lane, and had climbed the stairs to 
my garret, I was agape to know more, and 
for once in my life was glad to find the 
old plotter in my room. Nor was it 
without satisfaction, that to his eager 
question, “You gave the note to the 
- gentleman?” I answered shortly that I 
had given it to three. 

“To three?” he exclaimed, starting up 
in asudden fury. ‘You d—d cur, if you 
have betrayed me! What do you mean?” 

“Only that I did what you told me,” I 
answered sullenly ; at which he sat down 
again. “TI gave it to the gentleman ; but 
he had two with him " 

“The more to hang him,” he sneered, 
quickly recovering himself. ‘“ And what 
did he say?” 

“Very little. Nothing that I remember. 
But the two with him—— ” 

a“ Ay ?” 

“One of them said, ‘ Tell the old fox 
—or the rogue, for he called you both—to 
lie close!’ And he added,” I continued, 
spite giving me courage, “that you 
had hitherto spoiled everything you had 
been in, Mr. Ferguson.” 

At that I do not think that I ever 
saw a man in sucha rage. Fortunately 
he did not turn it on me; but for two or 
three minutes he cursed and swore, bit 
things and foamed at the mouth, trampled 
on his wig and raged up and down, like 
nothing so much as a madman; while 
the imprecations he uttered against his 
enemies were so horrible I feared to stay 
with him. At length it seemed to occur 
to him that the man who could send 
such a message to him, Ferguson, the 
great Ferguson, the Ferguson with a 
thousand guineas on his head, must be a 
very great man indeed: which, while it 
consoled him in some measure, excited 
his curiosity in another and inordinate 
degree. -He hastend to put to me a 
number of questions, as, what were the 
two like? And did the one pay the 
other respect? And how were they 
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dressed? And had either a ribbon or a 
star? And though in answer I could tell 
him no more than that the youngest was 
extremely tall and slight, under thirty, and 
of an easy carriage and bearing, and in 
appearance the leader, it was enough for 
him ; he presently cried out that he had 
it, and slapped his thigh. ‘Gad! it is 
Jamie Churchill!” he cried. ‘It’s Ber- 
wick, stop my vitals! He had a villainous 
French accent, had he not?” 
“Something of the kind,” I answered. 
Adding with as much of a sneer as I 
dared, ‘“‘If it was not a Scotch one, sir.” 
He took the gibe and scowled at me— 
he spoke always like a Sawney, and 
could never pass for English; but in 
his pleasure at the discovery he had made 
he let the word pass. ‘See, man!” he 
said, “there are fine times coming! It is 
like Monmouth’s day over again. I'll 
warrant Hunt’s, down in the Marshes, is 
like a penny ferry: with their coming 
over. The fat is fairly in the fire now, 
and if we do not singe little Hooknose’s 
wig for him, I'll hang for it! He is a 
better man than his father, is Jamie; ay, 
the very same figure of a man that his 
cold-blooded, grease-your-boots, and sell- 
you-for-a-groat uncle, John Churchill, was 
at his age! So Jamie is over! Well, well ; 
and if we knew precisely where he was 
and where he lies nights —there are 
two ways about it! Yees! Ye-es!” 
And the old rogue, falling first into 2 
drawl and then into silence, looked at 
me slyly, and, unless I was mistaken, 
began to ruminate on a new treason; 
rubbing now one calf and now the other, 
and now dressing his ragged wig with his 
fingers, as he continued to smile at his 
wicked thoughts; so that, as he sat there, 
one leg over the other knee, he was the 
veriest bald-headed Judas to be con- 
ceived. In the meantime I watched him 
and hated him, and, I thought, read him. 
Whatever the scheme in his mind, 
however, and whether he was, as I ex- 
pected, as ready to sell the Duke of Ber- 
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wick as to plot with him, he said no more to 
me on the subject ; but presently went to 
his own room. Thus left, I thought it 
high time to consider where I stood, being 
all of a tremble and twitter with what I 
had heard and seen; and I tossed through 
the night, fearfully sounding the depths 
in which I found myself, and striving to 
gain strength to battle with the stream 
that day by day was forcing me farther 
and farther from the land. I was no boy 
or fool, unaware of the danger of being 
mixed up with great men and_ great 
names; rather the ten years during which 
I had followed public affairs had pre- 
sented me with only too many examples 
of the iron pot and clay pitcher. When, 
therefore, I slept at last, late in the even- 
ing, it was to dream of the sledge and 
Tyburn road and the Ordinary — who 
bore in my dream a marvellous likeness 
to Mr. Brome—and a wall of faces that 
lined the way and never ceased from St. 
Giles’s Pound to the Edgware Road. 

Such a dream, taken with my night’s 
thoughts, left me eager to put in execu- 
tion a plan I had more than once con- 
sidered , which wasto give up all, to fly from 
London, and hiding myself in some quiet 
place under another name, to live as I best 
might until Ferguson’s capture, or a change 
in the state of affairs freed me from danger. 
At a distance from him I might even gain 
courage to inform against him ; but this I 
left for future decision, the main thing now 
being to pack my clothes, secure about 
me the money [had saved, which amounted 
to thirty guineas, and escape from the town 
on foot or in a stage-wagon without any 
of his myrmidons being the wiser. 

To adopt this course was to lose Mr. 
Brome’s friendship and the livelihood 
which his employment provided ; but such 
was the fear I had conceived of Ferguson’s 
schemes and the perils they involved that 
I scarcely hesitated. Before noon, an hour 
which I thought least open to suspicion, I 

‘had engaged a porter and bidden him wait 
below, had made all my other arrange- 
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ments, and in five minutes I should have 
been safe in the streets with my face set 
towards Kensington—when, at the last 
moment, there came a tap at my door and 
a voice asked if I was in. 

It was not an hour at which Ferguson 
had ever troubled me, and trusting to this 
I had not been careful to hide the signs 
of removal which my room presented. For 
a moment I hung over my trunk, panic- 
stricken ; then the door opened, and ad- 
mitted the girl who had intervened once 
before—I mean at the door of the Secre- 
tary’s office—and whom I had since 
noticed, but not often, going in at the 
opposite rooms. 

She curtseyed demurely, standing in the 
doorway, and said that Mr. Smith—which 
was one of the names by which Ferguson 
went—had sent her to me with a mes- 
sage. 

“Yes?” I said, forcing myself to speak. 

“Would you please to wait on him this 
evening at eight,” she answered. “He 
wishes to speak with you.” 

“Yes,” I said again, helplessly assenting ; 
and there was anend of my fine evasion. I 
took it for a warning, and my clothes from 
my mail ; and going down paid the porter 
a groat, and received in return a dozen 
porter’s oaths. And so dismissed him and 
my plan together. 


CHAPTER XY. 

It must be confessed that after that it 
was with a sore shrinking and foreboding 
of punishment I prepared to obey Mr. 
Ferguson’s summons, and at the hour he 
had fixed knocked at his door. Hitherto he 
had always come to me ; and even so and 
on my own ground I had suffered enough 
at his hands. What I had to expect, 
therefore, when entirely in his power I 
failed to guess, but on that account felt 
only the greater apprehension ; so that it 
was with relief I recognised, firstly, as 
soon as I crossed the threshold, a peculiar 
neatness and cleanliness in the room, as 
if Ferguson at home were something 
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different from Ferguson abroad; and 
secondly, that he was not alone, but en- 
tertained a visitor. 

Neither of these things, to be sure, 
altered his bearing towards me, or took 
from the brutality with which it was his 
humour to address me ; but as his open- 
ing words announced that the visitor’s 
business lay with me, they relieved me 
from my worst apprehension—namely, 
that I was to be called to account for the 
steps I had taken to escape ; at the same 
. time that they amused me with the hope of 
better treatment, since no man could deal 
with me worse than he had. 

“This is yourman!” the plotter cried, 
lying back in his chair and pointing to me 
with the pipe he was smoking. “Never was 
such a brave conspirator! Name a rope and 
he will sweat! For my part, I wish you 
joy of him. Here, you, sirrah,” he con- 
tinued, addressing me, “this gentleman 
wishes to speak to you, and, mind you, you 
will do what he tells you, or——” 

But at that the gentleman cut him short 
with a deprecating gesture. ‘‘Softly, Mr. 
Ferguson, softly !” he said, and rose and 
bowed to me. Then I saw that he was the 
last-comer of the three I had met in 
Covent Garden ; and the one who had dis- 
missed me. “You go too fast,” he went 
on, smiling, “and give our friend here a 
wrong impression of me. Mr. Taylor, 
af ” 

But it was Ferguson’s turn to take him 
up, which he did with a boisterous laugh. 
“Ho! Taylor! Taylor!” he cried in deri- 
sion. “No more Taylor than I am haber- 
dasher! The man’s name 

“Ts whatever he pleases,” the stranger 
struck in, with another bow. ‘‘I neither 
ask it, nor seek to know it. Such things 
between gentlemen and in these times are 
neither here nor there. It is enough 
and perhaps too much that I am come 
to ask you to do me a favour and a ser- 
vice, Mr. Taylor, both of which are in 
your power.” ; 

He spoke with a politeness which went 
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far to win me, and the farther for the con- 
trast it afforded to Ferguson’s violence. 
With his appearance I was not so greatly 
taken ; finding in it, though he was dressed 
well enough, clearer signs of reckless- 
ness than of discretion, and plainer evi- 
dences of hard living than of charity or 
study. But perhaps the prayer of such a 
man, when he stoops to pray, is the more 
powerful. At any rate I was already 
half gained, when I answered ; asking him 
timidly what I could do for him. 

“Pay a call with me,” said he lightly. 
"Neither more than that, nor less.” 

T asked him on whom we were to call. 

“On a lady,” he answered, “ who lives 
at the other end of the town.” 

«But can I be of any service?” I said, 
feebly struggling against the inevitable. 

“You can,” he answered. ‘Of great 
service.” 

“Devil a bit!” said Ferguson testily, 
and stared derision at me out of a cloud 
of smoke. It occurred to me then that 
he was not quite sober, and further that 
he was no more in the secret of the ser- 
vice than I was. “ Devil a bit!” said 
he again, and more offensively. 

“You will let me judge of that,” said 
the gentleman, and he turned to the table. 
“ Will you mind changing the clothes you 
wear for these?” he said to me with a 
pleasant air. On which I saw that he had 
on the table by his hand a suit of fine 
silk and velvet clothes, surmounted by a 
grand dress peruque, with a laced steinkirk 
and ruffles to match. ‘“ Pardon the im- 
pertinence,” he continued, shrugging his 
shoulders as if the matter were a very 
slight one, while I stared in amazement 
at this new turn. “It is only that L 
think you will aid me the better in these. 
And after all, what is a change of 
clothes ?” 

Naturally I looked at the things in 
wonder. I had never worn clothes of the 
kind. “ Do you want me to put them on?” 
I said. 


“Yes,” he answered, smiling. ‘ Will 
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you do it on the faith that it will serve me, 
and trust to me to explain later?” 

“Tf there is no danger in—in the busi- 
ness,” I said reluctantly, ‘‘I suppose I 
must.” As a fact, whatever he asked 
me, with Ferguson beside him, I should 
have to do, so great was my fear of that 
man. 

“There is no 
danger,” he re- a 
plied. “I will 
answer for it. I 
shall accompany 
you and return 
with you.” 

On that, and 
though I did not 
comprehend in 
the least degree 
what was required 
of me, I consent- 
ed) and took the 
clothes at the 
stranger’s bidding 
into thenextroom, 
where I put off 
mine and put 
these on, and 
presently, 
seeing my- 
self inalittle 
square of 
glass that hung against the 
wall, scarcely knew myself 
in a grand suit of blue 
velvet slashed and laced 
with pearl-colour, a dress 
peruque and lace ruffles 
and cravat. Being unable to tie the 
cravat, I went back into the room with 
it in my hand ; where I found not only 
the two I had left but the girl who had 
summoned me that morning. The two 
men greeted the change in me with oaths 
of surprise ; the girl, who stood in the 
background, with an open-eyed stare ; but 
for a moment and until the stranger had 
tied the cravat for me, nothing was said 
that I understood, Then Mr. Ferguson, 
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getting up and walking round me witha 
candle, gazing at me from top to toe, the 
other asked him in a voice of some amuse- 
ment if he knew now who I was. 

“A daw in jay’s feathers!” said he, 


scornfully. 
“And you do not know him ?” 

“Not I — ex- 
cept for the silly 
fool he is!” 

“Then you do 
not know — well, 
someone you 


ought to know!” 
the stranger an- 
swered dryly. 
“You are getting 
old, Mr. Fergu- 
son.” 

My master 
cursed his impu- 
dence. 

“T am_ afraid 
that you do not 
keep abreast of 
the rising genera- 
tion,” the other 
continued, coolly 
eyeing the rage his 
words excited. 
“And for your 
Shaftesburys, and 


x Monmouths, 

i and Lud- 

&B SS lows, and the 
Seeing myself in a little square of glass, old gang, 
scarcely knew myself. they don’t 

count for 


much now. You must look about you, 
Mr. Ferguson ; you must look about you 
and open your eyes, and learn new tricks. 
Or before you know it you will find your- 
self on the shelf.’ 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
fury into which this threw my master ; he 
raved, stamped, and swore, and finally, 
having recourse to his old trick, tore 
off his wig, flung it on the ground, 
and stamped on it. “There!” he cried, 
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with horrible imprecations, the more 
horrible for the bald ugliness of the man, 
“and that is what I will do to you—by- 
and-bye, Mr. Smith. On the shelf, am I? 
And need new tricks? Hark you, sir, I 
am not so much on the shelf that I can- 
not spoil your game, whatever it-is. And 
G— d— me but I will!” 

Mr. Smith, listening, cool and dark- 
faced, shrugged his shoulders ; but for all 
his seeming imdifference, kept a wary 
eye on the plotter. ‘“Tut—tut, Mr. 
Ferguson, you are angry with me,” 
he said. ‘And say things you do not 
mean. Besides, you don’t know—— ” 

“ Know?” the other shrieked. 

“Just so, know what my game 1s.” 

“T know this!” Ferguson retorted, 
dropping his voice on a sudden to a bale- 
ful whisper, ‘‘ Who is here, and where he 
lies, Mr. Smith. And i 

“So do Tom, Dick, and Harry,” the 
other answered, shrugging his shoulders 
contemptuously ; and then to me, “ Mr. 
Taylor,” he continued with politeness, ‘I 
think we will be going. Light the door, my 
dear. That is it. TU havea coach below, 
and—good-night, Mr. Ferguson, good- 
night to you. I'll tell Sir George I have 
seen you. And do you think over my 
advice.” 

At that my master broke out afresh, curs- 
ing the other’s impudence, and frantically 
swearing to be even with him ; but I lost 
what he said, in a sudden consternation 
that seized me, as I crossed the threshold ; 
akind of shiver, which came over meat the 
prospect of the night, and the dark coach- 
ride, and the uncertainty of this new ad- 
venture. The lights in the room, and Mr. 
Smith’s politeness, had given mea courage 
which the dark sta ‘case dissipated ; and 
but for the hold which my new employer, 
perhaps unconsciously, laid on my arm, I 
think I should have stood back and re- 
fused to go. Under his gentle compul- 
sion, however, I went down and took my 
seat in the coach that awaited us ; and my 
companion following me and closing the 
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door, someone unseen raised the steps, 
and in a moment we were jolting out of 
Bride Lane, and turned in the direction 
of the Strand. 

More than this I could not distinguish* 
with all my curiosity, and look out as I 
might ; for Mr. Smith, muttering some- 
thing I did not catch, drew the curtain 
over the window, on my side, and, for 
the other, interposed himself so con- 
tinually and skilfully between it and my 
eyes, that the coach turning two or 
three corners, in a few minutes I was 
quite ignorant where we were, or whether 
we still held a westward direction. <A 
hundred notions of footpads, abductions, 
Mr. Thynne, and the like passed through 
my mind while the coach rumbled on, 
and rumbled on, and rumbled on _ end- 
lessly; nor was the fact that we appeared 
to avoid the business parts of the town, 
and chose unlighted ways, calculated to 
Steady my nerves. At length, and while 
I still debated whether I wished this sus- 
pense at an end, or feared more what 
was to follow, the coach stopped with 
a jerk, which almost threw me out of 
my seat. 

‘We are there,” said my companion, 
who had been some time silent. “I 
must trouble you to descend, Mr. Taylor. 
And have no fears. The matter in 
hand is very simple. Only be good 
enough to follow me _ closely, and 
quickly.” 

And without releasing my arm he 
hurried me out of the coach, and through 
a door ina wall. This admitted us only 
to a garden ; and that so dark, and so 
completely obscured by high walls and 
the branches of trees, which showed 
faintly overhead, feathering against the 
sky, that but for the guidance of his 
hand, I must have stood, unable to 
proceed. Such an overture was far 
from abating my fears; nor had I 
expected this sudden plunge into a 
solitude, which seemed the more chill- 
ing, as we stood in London, and had 
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a little while before passed from the 
hum of the Strand. I tried to con- 
sider where we could be, and the possi- 
bilities of retreat; but my conductor left 
“me little room for indecision. Still hold. 


ing my arm, he led me down a walk, « 


and to a door, which opened as we ap- 
proached. A flood of light poured out 
and fell on the pale green of the sur- 
rounding trees ; the next moment I stood 
ina small, bare lobby or ante-room, and 
heard the door chained behind me, 

My eyes, dazzled by a lamp, I saw no 
more at first than that the person who 
held it, and had admitted us, was a woman. 
But on her setting down the lamp, and 
proceeding to look me up and down de- 
liberately, the while Mr. Smith stood by, 
as if he had brought me for this and no 
other, I took uneasy note of, her. She 
appeared to be verging on forty, but was 
still handsome after a coarse and full- 
blown fashion, with lips over-full and 
cheeks too red; her dark hair gull kept 
its colour, and the remains of a great 
vivacity still lurked in her gloomy eyes. 
Her dress, of an untidy richness worn and 
tarnished, and ill-fastened at the neck, was 
no mean match for her face ; and led me 
to think her—and therein I was right— 
the waiting-woman of some great lady. 
Perhaps I should, if let alone, have come 
something nearer the truth than this, and 
quite home ; but Mr. Smith cut short my 
observations by falling upon her in a tone 
of anger. “ Hang it, madam, if you are 
not satisfied,” he cried, ‘I can only tell 
you-—— »” 

“Who said I was not satisfied?” she 
answered, still surveying me with the ut- 
most coolness. ‘ But——” 

“But what ?” 

“ Tcannothelp thinking 
name, sir, if you please ?” 

“Taylor,” I said. 

“Taylor? Taylor?” 
the name as if uncertain. 
no Taylor ; and yet ‘“ 

“You remember? You 


What is your 
This to me. 


She repeated 
‘*7 remember 


remember ? 
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You know very well whom you remem- 
ber!” Mr. Smith cried, impatiently.“ It 
is the likeness you are thinking of! Why, 
it is as plain, woman, as the nose on his 
face. It is so plain that if I had brought 
him in by the front door 

“And kept his mouth shut!” she in- 
terposed. 

“No one would have been the wiser.” 

“Well,” she said, grudgingly, and eye- 
ing me with her head aside, ‘it is near 
enough.” 

“Ttis the thing!” 
oath. 

“As a Chelsea orange is a China 
orange!” she answered, contemptuously. 

At that he looked at her in a sort of 
dark fury, precisely, so it seemed to me, 
as Ferguson had looked at him an hour 
before. “By heaven, you vixen,” he 
cried in the end, surprise and rage con- 
tending in his tone, “I believe you love 
him still !” 

Her back being towards me I did not 
see her face, but the venom in her tone 
when she answered, made my blood 
creep. “ Well,” she said, slowly, “and 
if Ido? Much good may it do him!” 

Ambiguous as were the words—but not 
the tone—the man shrugged his shoulders. 
“Then what are we waiting for?” he 
asked, irritably. 

“ Madam’s pleasure,” she answered. 
And I could see that she loved to baulk 
him. However, her pleasure was, this 
time, short-lived, for at that moment a 
little bell tinkled in a distant room, and 
she took up the lamp. “Come,” she 
said. ‘And do you, sir,” she continued, 
turning to me and speaking sharply, 
“hold up your head and look as if you 
could cut your own food. You are going 
to see an old woman. Do you think that 
she will eat you?” 

I let the gibe pass, and wondering of 
whom and what it was she reminded me, 
whenever she spoke, I followed her up 
a short dark flight of stairs to a second 
ante-room, or closet, situate, as far as I 


he cried, with an 


In the great chair sat an elderly lady leaning on an ebony stick. 
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could judge, over the other. It was hung 
with dull, faded tapestry and smelled close, 
as if seldom used and more seldom aired. 
Setting down the lamp on a little side-table 
whereon a crumpled domino, a couple of 
masks, and an empty perfume bottle 
already lay, she bade us in a low voice 
wait for her and be silent ; and enforcing 
the last order by placing her finger on her 
lip, she glided quietly out through a door 
so skilfully masked by the tapestry as to 
seem one with the walls. 

Left alone with Mr. Smith, who seated 
himself on the table, I had leisure to take 
note of the closet. Remarking that the 
wall at one end was partly hidden by 
a couple of curtains, between which 
a bare bracket stood out from the 
wall, I concluded that the place had 
been a secret oratory and had witnessed 
many a clandestine mass. I might have 
carried my observations farther; but 
they were cut short at this point by the 
return of the woman, who nodding, in 
silence, held the door open for us to pass. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The first to enter, and prepared for 
many things—among which the gloomy 
surroundings of an ascetic, devoted to the 
dark usages of the old faith, held the first 
place in probability—I halted insurprise on 
the threshold of a lofty and splendid room 
suffused with rose-tinted light, and fur- 
nished with a luxury to which I had been 
hitherto a stranger. The walls, hung with 
gorgeous French tapestry, presented a suc- 
cession of palaces and hunting scenes, 
interspersed with birds of strange and 
tropical plumage ; between which and the 
eyes were scattereda profusion of Japanese 
screens, cabinets, and tables, with some of 
those quaint Dutch idols, brought from 
the East, which, new to me, were begin- 
ning at this time to take the public taste. 
Embracing the upper half of the room, 
and also a rved/e, in which stood a stately 
bed with pillars of silver, a circle of stronger 
light, dispersed by lamps cunningly hidden 
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in the ceiling, fell on a suite of furniture of 
rose brocade and silver ; in the great chair 
of which, with her feet on a foot-stool set 
upon the open hearth, sat &1i elderly lady, 
leaning on an ebony stick. A monkey 
mowed and gibbered on the back of her 
chair; and a parrot, vieing in brilliance 
with the broidered birds on the wall, hung 
by its claws from a ring above her head. 

Nor was the lady herself unworthy of the 
splendour of her surroundings. It is true, 
her face and piled-up hair, painted and dyed 
intoan extravagant caricature of youth, aped 
the graces of sixteen, and at the first glance 
touched the note of the grotesque rather 
than the beautiful; but it needed only a 
second look to convince me that with all 
that she on whom I looked was a great 
lady of the world, so still she sat, and 
so proud and dark was the gaze she bent 
on me over her clasped hands. 

At first, it seemed to me, she gazed like 
one who, feeling a great surprise, has 
learned to hide that and all other emotions. 
But presently, ““Comein, booby,” shecried, 
in a voice petulant and cracking with age. 
“Does a woman frighten you? Come 
nearer, I say. Ay, I have seen your 
double. But the lamp has gone out.” 

The woman who had admitted me 
rustled forward. “It has sunk a little 
perhaps, madam,” she said in a smooth 
voice. “ But I——” 

‘But you area fool,” the lady cried. “I 
meant the lamp in the man, silly. Do you 
think that anyone who has ever seen him 
would take that block of wood for my son ? 
Give him a brain, and light a fire in him, 
and spark up those oyster eyes, and— 
turn him round, turn him round, woman!” 

“Turn,” Smith muttered, in a fierce 
whisper. 

“Ay,” the lady cried, as I went to obey, 
“see his back, and he is like enough !” 

‘And perhaps, madam, strangers—— ” 

“Strangers? They'd be strange, indeed, 
man,to be taken in by him! But walk him, 
walk him. Do you hear, fellow,” she con- 
tinued, nodding peevishly at me, “‘hold up 
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your head, and cross the room like a man, 
if you areone. Do you think the small- 
pox is in the air that you fear it! Ha! 
That is better. And what is your name, I 
wonder, that you have that nose and 
mouth, and that turn of the chin?” 

“Charles Taylor,” I made bold to 
answer, though her eyes went through 
me, and kilted the courage in me. 

“Ay, Charles, that is like enough,” 
she replied. “And Taylor, that was 
your mother’s:' It is a waiting-woman’s 
name. But who was your father, my 
man ?” 

“Charles Taylor too,” I stammered, 
falling deeper and deeper into the lie. 

““Odds my eyes, no!” she retorted 
with an ugly grin, and shook her piled-up 
head at me, “and you know it! Come 
nearer!” and then when I obeyed, “take 
that for your lie!” she cried; and, leaning 
forward with an activity I did not suspect, 
she aimed a blow at me with her ebony 
cane, and, catching me smartly across the 
shins, made me jump again. “That is 
for lying, my man,” she continued with 
satisfaction, as I stooped ruefully.to rub 
myself. ‘‘ Before now I have had a man 
stopped and killed in the street for less. 
Ay, that have I! and a prettier man than 
you, and a gentleman! And now walk ! 
walk!” she repeated, tapping the floor 
imperiously, “and fancy that you have 
money in your purse.” 

I obeyed. But naturally the smart of 
the cane did not tend to set me at my 
ease, or abate my awe of the old witch ; 
and left to myself 1 should have made a 
poor show. Both the man and the woman, 
however, prompted and drilled me with 
stealthy eagerness, and whispering me 
continually to do this and that, to hold 
up my chin, to lay back my shoulders, to 
shake out my handkerchief, to point my 
toes, I suppose I came off better in this 
strange exhibition than might have been 
expected. For by-and-bye, the lady, who 
never ceased to watch me with sharp eyes, 
grunted and bade me stand. “ He might 
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pass,” she said, ‘among fools, and with 
his mouth shut! But odds my life,” she 
continued, irritably, ‘God have mercy on 
us that there should be need of all this! 
Is there no loyalty left in the world, that 
my son, of all people, should turn traitor 
to his lawful King, and spit on his father’s 
faith? Sometimes 1 could curse him. 
And you, woman,” she cried with sudden 
fierceness, “you cajoled him once. Can 
you do nothing now, you Jezebel?” 

But the woman she addressed stood 
stiffly upright, looking before her, and an- 
swered nothing ; and the mistress, with a 
smothered curse, turned to the man. 
“ Well,” she said, “have you nothing to 
say ? ” 

“Only, madam, what I said before,” he 
answered smoothly and gravely; “ my 
lord’s secession is no longer in issue. The 
question is how he may be brought back 
into the path of loyalty. To be frank, he 
1s not of the stuff of those, whom your 
ladyship knows, who will readily lick both 
sides of the trencher. And so, without 
some little pressure, he will not be brought 
back. But were he once committed to 
the good cause, either by an indiscre- 
tion on his own part, if he could be in- 
duced to that 

“Which he cannot, man, he cannot,” 
she struck inimpatiently. ‘He made one 
slip, and he will make no second.” 

“True, madam,” the man answered. 
‘Then there remains only the way which 
does not depend on him; and which I 
before indicated ; some ruse which may 
lead both the friends and enemies of the 
good cause to think him committed to it. 
Afterwards, this opinion being brought to 
his notice, and with it, the impossibility 
of clearing himself to the satisfaction both 
of St. Germain’s and St. James’s, he would, 
I think, come over.” 

“*Tis a long way round,” said madam, 
dryly. 

“It 1s a long way to Rome, madam,” 
said the man, with meaning in his voice. 

She nodded and shifted uneasily in her 
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other ?” she said at last. 

“T do, madam. But there is a new 
point, which has just arisen.” 

“ A new point! What?” 

“There is a design, and it presses,” the 
man answered in a low voice, and as if he 
‘chose his words with care. ‘It will be 
executed within the month. If it succeed, 
and my lord be still where he is, and un- 
reconciled, I know no head will fall so 
certainly. Not Lord Middleton’s influ- 
ence, no, nor yours, my lady, will save 
him.” 

“What, and my Lord Marlborough 
escape ?” 

“Yes, madam, for he has made his 
peace, and proved his sincerity.” 

.“T believe it,” she said, grimly. “He 
is the devil And his wife is like unto 
him. But there’s Sidney Godolphin— 
what of him?” 

“He has made his peace, madam.” 

“ Russell ? ” 

“The same, madam, and given proofs.” 

“But, odds my soul, sir,” she cried, 
sharply and pettishly, “if everybody 1s of 
one mind, where does it stick that the 
king does not come over?” 

“On a life, madam,” Smith answered, 
letting each word fall slowly, as if it were 
_a jewel. “One life intervenes.” 

“Ha !” she said, sitting up and looking 
straight before her. ‘Sits the wind in 
that quarter? Well, I thought so.” 

“‘ And therefore time presses.” 

“Still, man,” she said, “our family has 
done much for the throne; and his 
Gracious Majesty has—— ” 

“Has many virtues, my lady, but he 
is not forgiving,” quoth the tempter, 
coolly. 

On that she sighed, and deeply ; and I 
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hearing the sigh, and seeing how uneasily 
she moved in her chair, comprehended 
thatin old age the passions, however strong 
they may have been in youth, become 
slaves to help others to their aims ; ay, 
and I comprehended also that, sharply as 
she had just rated both the man and the 
woman, and great lady as she was, and 
arrogant as had been her life—whereof 
evidence more than enough was to be 
found in every glance of her eye and tone 
of her voice—she was now being pushed 
and pushed and pushed, into that to 
which she was but half inclined. But half 
inclined, I repeat; and yet the battle was 
over, and she persuaded. I think, but 
I am not quite sure, that some assenting 
word had actually fallen from her—or 
she was in the act of speaking one— 
when a gentle knock at the door cut short 
our conference. Mr Smith raised his 
hand in warning, and the woman, gliding 
to the door, opened it, and after speaking 
a word to someone without, returned. 

‘ My lord is below,” said she. 

It was strange to see how madam’s face 
changed at that ; and how, on the instant, 
eagerness took the place of tatigue, and 
hope of exzu: There was no question 
now of withstanding her; or of any other 
giving orders. The parrot must be re- 
moved, because he did not like it; and 
we fared no better. ‘‘ Let him up,” she 
cried, peremptorily, striking her stick on 
the floor; ‘let him up. And do you, 
Monterey,” she continued to the woman, 
“be gone, and quickly. It irks him to 
see you. And, Smith, to-morrow! Do 
you hear me? Come to-morrow, and I 
will talk. And take away that oaf! Ugh, 
out with him! My lord must not be kept 
waiting for such canal/e. To-morrow! 
to-morrow !” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE MEXICAN TRAGEDY. 
A OUIS NAPOLEON wasa man 
of very considerable ability, 
and it is possible enough that 
he would have been a stable 
sovereign but for the restless ambition 
which possessed his soul. His life was 
one ‘of constant 
plotting and sche- 
ming ; occasion- 
ally, it is true, as 
In the cession to 
him by Victor 
Emanuel of Nice 
and Savoy, with 
substantial if un- 
scrupulous re- 
sults, but more 
often with a futile 
or disastrous out- 
come to his pro- 
jects. At the out- 
break of the Civi: 
War in the United 
States in 1861 his 
impulse was to in 
tervene in favour 
of the South, 
and to form of 
the Confederate 
States a separate 
Republic, which, he dreamed, would be 
come the ally of France. That inclina 
tion had been abandoned by a conviction 
of the force of the growing unanimity in 
the Northern States of the great American 
Union in favour of the abolition of slavery, 
and by the attitude of Great Britain. But 


Luke Bendo Juarez. President of the Mexican 
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Mexico presented to his sanguine disposi- 
tion a tempting sphere of opportunity. The 
origin of the Mexican adventure has been 
said to have resulted from some scandalous 
financial operations on the joint parts of 
the Duc de Morny and a certain Jecker, 
a Swiss banker, who was subsequently 


shot in the Paris Commune. The cha- 
racter of Morny 
in his financial 


relations, and the 
pretensions of Jec- 
ker, gave some 
colour to those 
charges. But, as 
a matter of fact, 
the expedition to 
Mexico of 1861- 
62 was originally 
undertaken in 
consequence of 
the joint action 
of England and 
Spain under a 
convention signed 
in London on 
November 2oth, 
1861, to which 
France later be- 
came a party. 
Mexico had so 
long evaded her 
obligations to her English and Spamish 
creditors, and had left unredressed so many 
outrages on individual Englishmen and 
Spaniards residing in Mexico, that the 
Governments of the two countries had 
at length resolved to resort to strenuous 
measures. France also claimed to have 
ay 2 
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grievances ; and it was not in the first in- 
stance understood that the ultimate aims 
of the French Emperor were not in sub- 
stantial accord with the objects of the 
other Powers. 

The expedition sailed in December, 
1861. Spain embarked 7,000 © sol- 
diers, France about 2,500; the Eng- 


General Prim, Commander 0? the Spanish forces in Mexico. 


lish contingent consisted of but 700 
marines In the early days of January, 
1862, the troops landed at Vera Cruz 
without resistance, under the command of 
the Spanish General Prim. The allied 
Commissioners presently published a 
manifesto addressed to the Mexican 
people, declaring that neither conquest 
nor political dictation was the object of 
the Allied Powers, which had long beheld 
with grief a noble people “wasting its 
forces and extinguishing its vitality in the 
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violence of civil war and perpetual con- 
vulsions.”. In February the Mexican 
Government and the allied plenipoten- 
tiaries signed respectively a preliminary 
convention confirming the authority of 
the President Juarez and the maintenance 
of the Mexican flag. Two months elapsed 
while. the draft of the treaty was being 
sent to and returned 
from Europe, during 
which time the allied 
forces occupied the 
towns of Cordova, Ori- 
zava, and Tehuacan, 
quarters favourable to 
the health of the 
troops. When at 
length the return of 
the treaty was sig- 
nalled, it appeared that 
England, rejecting all 
idea of an expedition 
into the interior of 
Mexico, had duly rati- 
fied the signature of 
Sir C. Wyke, its*pleni 
potentiary. Spain duly 
accepted that of Gen 
eral Prim, But France 
declared that she could 
not accept the Conven- 
tion, as being ‘‘ceunter 
to the national dig- 
nity.” 

Meanwhile disagree- 
ments had occurred 
between the French 
Commissioner and his colleagues. The 
object of England and of Spain was 
simply to obtain a material guarantee 
for the redress of the wrongs inflicted 
on their respective subjects, by occu- 
pying a portion of the Mexican sea- 
board. Whether this satisfaction should 
be given by the Government of Juarez, 
who was then President, or by any other 
Government, was immaterial. But the 
French Commissioner refused to hold any 
terms with the Juarez Government, and 
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insisted that the proper course of action 
on the part of the allied forces was to 
match on Mexico, the capital. Regard- 
ing their views and those of their French 
colleague as utterly irreconcilable, the 
Spanish and British Commissioners with- 


The Emperor, Empress, and Prince Imperial. 
(From a photo taken about 1866.) 


drew on the parts- of their respective 
Governments from the undertaking. The 
English and Spanish squadrons put to 
sea, and the French expeditionary forces, 
about 6,000 strong, remained by them- 
selves in Mexico. 

General Lorencez was commissioned to 
open an offensive campaign at the head 
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of a force of quite insufficient strength. 
When approaching Puebla he did not take 
the trouble to make a preliminary recon- 
naissance, imagining that the city before 
him was friendly, and was rudely surprised 
by meeting witha vigorous resistance on the 
part of the Mexi- 
can garrison com- 
manded by Gen- 
eral Zaragoza(5th 
May, 1862). Lor- 
encez sustained a 
disastrous check, 
and was com- 
pelled to retire 
on Orizava, where 
he was joined by 
Marquez, a gén- 
eralof the Church 
party, at the head 
of 2,500 men. 
When apprised of 
the Puebla _ re- 
pulse, the French 
Emperor prompt- 
ly appointed 
General Forey to 
the chief com- 
mand in Mexico, 
and hurried him 
across the Atlan- 
tic with an army 
30,000 strong. It 
was expected that 
a force so power- 
ful would imme- 
diately take the 
offensive, and that 
a vigorous and 
decisive cam- 
paign would re- 


sult. In his instructions to General 
Forey, the French Emperor wrote: 
“Our military honour engaged, the 


necessities of our policy, the interests 
of our industry and commerce, all com- 
bine to make it our duty to march on 
Mexico, boldly to plant our flag there, 
and to establish either a monarchy, if not 
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incompatible with the national feeling, or 
at least a Government which may promise 
some stability.” If, he added, the respect- 
able portion of Mexican society should 
choose to adopt monarchical institutions, 
so much the better for all concerned. 
Alertness, however, was not Forey’s 
strong point. He had landed in the end 
of September, 1862, with a fresh and im- 
posing army. The winter months were 
those most suited for military operations 


on the lofty plateaux dividing Orizava from | 


Mexico. But Forey’s proceedings were so 
dilatory that he gave the Juarists time to 
prepare their defence, to muster their con- 
tingents, and to shelter Puebla behind a 
double barrier of ramparts and cannon. 
Five months of futility passed, until at 
length, in April, 1863, the French army 
advanced slowly on Puebla. It was con- 
sidered necessary to undertake a siege in 
regular form. All idea of an assault was 
scouted, although that enterprise might 
certainly have been attempted if some en- 
trenchments had been thrown up to aid the 
approaches ; and if the attack had been 
made at first only on the town, and the 
forts been left to fall through famine. Al- 
though the besieged gave way and fell into 
panic-stricken confusion, the command 
nevertheless was given by Forey to retire 
and abandon the positions already taken. 
This wretched siege lasted three days 
longer than that of Saragossa; and but 
for the fortunate attack on the fort of 
Totimehuacan, which caused the fall of 
the town, preparation: must have been 
made to undergo the win::r in front of 
the entrenchments of Puebla. After the 
capitulation the French march on Mexico 
would certainly have been deferred but for 
the interposition of the generals of division. 
This sheer folly would have had the effect 
of causing another siege, for the city of 
Mexico was surrounded by works which 
were about to be armed. Suddenly at- 
tacked, the capital made no resistance. 
With the adverse result of the defence 
of Puebla, on which he had expended all 
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his resources, and in the attempt to re- 
lieve which General Comonfort had been 
defeated, Juarez had played his last card 
for the time. He fell back on San Luis 
de Potosi, and on June 1oth the French 
army entered the capital. In spite of the 
flowers and fireworks scattered in the 
path of Forey, the enthusiasm was only 
factitious. Juarez had not been expelled 
by the will of the population of the 
capital. The chief of the State had 
yielded to force majeure, but without com- 
promise. He was brought down, but he 
never abdicated. He took with him into 
his retreat the Republican power, nor did 
he ever allow it to slip from his grasp. 

On June 14th a provisional govern- 
ment was constituted in the first instance, 
which presently convened a “Junta of 
Notables.” This assembly was desired, 
at the instance of General Forey and of 
course under French auspices, to deter- 
mine after due deliberation what form of 
government should be definitely estab- 
lished in Mexico; the vote on the ques- 
tion to unite at least two-thirds of the suf- 
frages. The phantom of a junta was got 
together somehow, held a meeting, and 
duly voted, to the sound of the cannon 
which proclaimed the birth of the Empire. 
The decision was for a monarchy and 
the proffer of the crown to the Archduke 
Maximilian. A commission was ap- 
pointed to proceed to Miramar, bearing 
the requisite documents, and _proffering 
the Imperial sceptre. When the deputa- 
tion presented itself at Miramar, Maxi- 
milian hesitated, and well he might. For 
he could not but be aware that a burning 
principle of resistance against monarchical 
institutions was tenaciously maintained by 
a large proportion of the population of 
Mexico, and that the aversion of the 
people of the United States from this 
masterful conversion of their Republican 
neighbours to Imperialistic sentiments was 
notorious. On the very day on which 
the French troops entered Mexico city, 
brave old Juarez published from his re- 
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Maximilian, as has been 
said, was hesitating ; he made 
at length the declaration that 
he would accept the proffered 
throng only “on the condi- 
tion of its being tendered to 
him as the result of a truly 
popular vote, and secured by 
European guarantees.” Mexi- 
co meanwhile waited. The 
French arms were everywhere 
successful. Juarez had been 
driven from San Luis de 
Potosi, and his adherents 
were weak and scattered. The 
gallant General Comonfort 
had been slain in battle The 
Regency consisted of a trium- 
virate composed of Generals 
Elmonte and Salas and the 
Archbishop of Mexico’ In 
October, 1863, General Ba- 
zaine took the command-in. 
chief out of the hands of 
General Forey, who had been 
promoted to be Marshal and 


The Euipress Charlotte at the time of her marriage. 


(From the portrait by Winteri:alter ) 


tirement in San Luis de Potosi a pro- 
clamation bearing the sternest defiance. 
“Concentrated on one point,” so spake 
Juarez, “the enemy will be free on all 
others; if he divides his forces, he will 
be weak everywhere. He will find him- 
self compelled to acknowledge that the 
Republic is not shut up in the towns of 
Mexico and Puebla ; that life—the con- 
sciousness of right and power, the love of 
independence and democracy, the noble 
pride aroused by the invasion of our soil — 
are sentiments common to all the Mexican 
people.” Senor Doblado, a man of high 
character, was not less outspoken. “In 
the bloody struggle,” said he, ‘on which 
we are now entered, there are now only 
two camps—Mexicans and Frenchmen— 
invaded and invaders.” 


had been recalled to France ; 
he also assumed the functions 
which had devolved on M 
de Saligny, who did not long 
delay in following the cunctatory captor 
of Puebla On succeeding to the com. 
mand, Bazaine was preceded by a reputa- 
tion for bravery which had its influence 
over the Mexicans, who besides were 
not indifferent to his good humour, 
so full both of heartiness and _ polish. 
They also felt flattered by hearing the 
French commander-in-chief speak the 
Spanish language, which he had learned 
during the last Spanish war. He acted 
with great promptitude. In six weeks the 
enemy was overthrown by the rapidity of 
his advance. The Franco-Mexican flag 
waved on all the plateaux from Morelia 
to San Luis, towns which Marquez and 
Mejia won brilliantly for the future crown ; 
and from Mexico to Guadalajara, into 
which Bazaine, after six weeks’ rapid 
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marching in a straight line, entered with- 
out striking a blow. This was a campaign 
entirely of speed, happily planned and 
promptly terminated. Never since 1821, 
the date of its independence, had Mexico 
enjoyed a calm equal to that which it ex- 
perienced during the four months which 
followed this campaign in the interior. 

The Mexican adventure had been from 
the first unpopular with the French 
people ; and it served the enemies of the 
Empire as a weapon against the Govern- 
ment. M. Rouher, indeed, called it 
“the greatest enterprise of the reign” , 
but in spite of the reports of the splen- 
dours and wealth of Mexico, it never 
found favour even with the majority of 
the Legislative Body which voted the ex- 
pedition. Two sinister influences com- 
bined to damage the enterprise in public 
opinion. The speculators for whom 
Morny acted were its main supporters ; 
and from the time when war was made to 
establish a Catholic empire in a continent 
almost exclusively Republican, the clerical 
party alone defended it. 

Nevertheless, Maximilian in an evil 
hour allowed himself to be persuaded 
into accepting the Mexican crown. A 
Mexican loan of fifteen millions sterling 
was placed on ‘the principal European 
bourses, but the conditions were so 
onerous that Maximilian carried with him 
to Mexico but a small portion of that 
great sum. By the terms of his con- 
vention with Louts Napoleon of April roth, 
1864, a French corps of 25,000 men was 
to remain in Mexico until Maximilian 
should have organised an army of his 
own; and that on the withdrawal of the 
French corps, there should. still remain 
in Mexico for six years longer a force of 
8,000 men, consisting of a foreign legion 
in the service of that empire. In accord- 
ance with the convention Maximilian 
formally accepted the Mexican crown, 
and a few days later he and the Empress, 
with a large suite, embarked on board 
the Movara frigate for their new destina- 
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tion, remaining on their way to pay a short 
visit to Rome, where they had aia ?-ter- 
view with the Pope. On May 28th, 1864, 
the new sovereigns landed at Vera Cruz, 
where their reception was not propitious. 
After a rough journey from the coast they 
made their entry into the capital on June 
12th, followed by a brilliant cortége ; and 
after a short sojourn in the palace, took 
up their permanent residence in the 
adjacent chateau of Chapultepec. 

On Maximilian’s arrival an active Im- 
perialist party, sincere and full of enthu- 
siasm, was freely and spontaneously 
formed, captivated by the personal charm 
of their Majesties. There was then a tims 
when the young Empire, in spite of the 
difficulty which the task promised, had a 
good chance for a great future It was 
a fortunate hour for Mexico; but neither 
the monarch nor his subjects knew how 
to take advantage of it. Despite the 
efforts of a wife abounding in illusions, 
which were subsequently to be so pain- 
fully dissolved, Maximilian committed 
numerous errors, because with his mingled 
chivalric and undecided character he 
persisted in fancying that he was seated as 
onan Europeanthrone. Hecould not have 
expected to conquer a turbulent kingdom 
with a bulletin of laws as his weapon ; he 
should have been always in the saddle, 
with sword in hand. 

It cannot be said, however, that he was 
inactive. During the autumn of 1864 he 
made considerable progress in pacifying 
the country, and in endeavouring to crush 
the partisans of Juarez, who were de- 
feated in a pitched battle at Durango in 
September But Maximilian had, unfortu- 
nately, incurred the hostility of the power- 
ful ecclesiastical interests of the country. 
The settlement of the mortmain endow. 
ments still remained in suspense. The 
Court of Rome had not yet consented to 
declare its sentiments ; and appeared the 
less so, as Maximilian, determined to up- 
hold the law of secularisation, had in effect 
repudiated the clerical party, to which he 
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mainly owed his crown. ‘This sudden 
volte face had but little inclined the Pope 
to make any concessions, for his Holiness, 
in assisting an Austrian archduke to place 
himself on an old Spanish throne, had ex- 
pected that the result would be to bring 
those distant lands into the bosom of the 
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country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The new empire seemed to be making 
progress towards a condition of prosperity. 
But the Charch question remaiiued un- 
settled, and Maximilian’s Liberal pro- 
clivities gave no nope of a reversal of the 
policy of confiscation. In December, 
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Church. On the other hand, the holders 
of the clerical property professed them- 
selves anxious for a settlement favourable 
to their interests, although to a great ex- 
tent their right of property had orginated 
in fraud. 

By the end of the year armed resist- 
ance was nearly at an end, while the 
French troops were in possession of the 


1864, the Papal Nuncio, Monsignor 
Meglia, arrived from Rome, to whom 
Maximilian presented a settlement ot 
religious questions on the basis of (1) the 
supremacy of the Catholic religion in 
Mexico, (2) gratuitous religicus ministra- 
tion, (3) the support of the Church at the 
cost of the State, and (4) the confirmation 
of the law under which the Church lands 
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had been confiscated. The Nuncio posi- 
tively refused to negotiate on those terms, 
asserting that when he left the Vatican the 
belief prevailed that the confiscation of 
the Church lands was to be reversed. 
Maximilian, with whom haughtiness and 
irritability were constitutional, promptly 
ordered his Minister to submit to him 
bills founded on the footing specified 
and he presently issued a decree reviving 
an obsolete law requiring that Pontifical 
bulls and rescripts should receive the 
exequatur of the Government before pub- 
lication. The Nuncio, protesting strenu- 
ously, quitted Mexico, whereupon diplo- 
matic relations between Rome and the 
new Empire were entirely broken off. 
No real progress was made towards con- 
ciliating the Liberal party, and it was cer- 
tain that the measures specified effectually 
offended and estranged the great majority 
of the Conservatives. 

At the beginning of 1865 armed resis- 
tance was nearly at an end, while, as has 
been said, the French troops were in 
possession of the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The national army had 
been organised on the basis of the 
schemes proposed and elaborated by the 
military chiefs. The whole territory had 
been divided into nine military departments. 
On January 26th the Emperor signed the 
military code of laws, and two months 
later he released the French headquarter 
staff from its duties in a complimentary 
letter thanking Marshal Bazaine for his 
services in the reorganisation of the Mexi- 
can army, which the Minister of War had 
thenceforth toadminister. But Maximilian 
unfortunately seemed incapable of realising 
that he was making no effective advance in 
attaching to his person and government the 
Mexican nation or anyconsiderable portion 
of it, and that he was still, as from the first, 
entirely dependent on French bayonets. 
On October 3rd of that year he promul- 
gated the ill-omened and. sinister decree 
which in its consequences ultimately 
proved fatal to himself—the condemnation 
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to outlawry of all persons who thencefor- 
ward should be taken with arms in their 
hands. In virtue of this sweeping and out- 
rageous decreeseveral Juarists were actually 
shot by drum-head courts-martial, and 
extreme indignation was not unnaturally 
aroused by those summary executions, not 
only among Mexican Republicans, but also 
in the contiguous States of the American 
Union. In the intention of Maximilian 
the decree was directed against persons 
whose object was to shelter their 
brigandage under the Republican flag ; but 
nevertheless the original minutes of the 
fatal decree were wholly written in the 
Emperor’s own hand. The date of its 
publication marked the beginning of 
Maximilian’s progressive ill-fortune. The 
Civil War in the United States was now at 
an end, and the undisguised objection of 
the American people to the intermeddling 
of the French Emperor in Mexican affairs, 
hitherto in abeyance during the war 
period, was beginning to have vent. 
During thewinter of 1865-66 the American 
General Sheridan continued covertly sup- 
plyingarmsandammunition tothe Mexican 
Liberals—-more than 30,000 muskets were 
sent from Batén Rouge Arsenal alone ; 
and by midsummer of 1866 Juarez, 
having organised a considerable army 
thanks to the goodwill of the North, was in 
possession of the whole line of the Rio 
Grande, and, in fact, of nearly the whole of 
Mexico down to San Luis de Potosi. In 
his message to Congress of 4th December, 
1865, President Johnson had animadverted 
strongly on the outrage to Republican 
feeling which the situation beyond the Rio 
Grande presented to American eyes. He 
pointed out that the American people re- 
frained from intervening in the affairs of 
Europe on the express condition that the 
European Powers should not interfere in 
the concerns of the New World ; and he 
added with grave significance: “I should 
regard it as a great calamity to the peace 
of the world that any. European Power 


should throw down the gauntlet to the 
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American nation, asif to challenge it to the 
defence of Republicanism against foreign 
intervention.” With continuous steady 
pressure, and in terms more and more per- 
emptory, the American Government during 
the latter months of 1865 and during 1866 
kept urging upon the French Emperor the 
recall of the French troops from Mexico. 
Napoleon hesi- 
tated in face of 
the terms of 
the Conven. 
tion of April 
10, 1864; then 
he threw his 
pledged word 
to Maximilian 
to the wind. 
Rendered anx- 
ious because of 
the ominous 
condition of 
affairs in Ger- 
many, which 
threatened to 
involve Europe 
in war, and re- 
luctant to force 
the United 
States to ex- 
tremities, the 
French Em- 
peror at length 
decided to 
withdraw his 
troops from 
Mexico as soon as he could consistently 
with decency. 

The year 1866 began under sad aus- 
pices. In the early part of January, dis- 
affection began to manifest itself on all 
sides in the very heart of the Empire. 
The situation had become extremely 
critical. The State Treasury was com: 
pletely exhausted, and the Mexican army 
was calling. loudly for its pay. Maxi. 
milian realised that his throne was im- 
perilled. The state of his mind was 
depicted: in the following lines: “TI 


The Empress Charlotte of Mexico. 
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know,” he wrote, “that I have accepted 
a singularly difficult task ; but my cour- 
age is equal to supporting the burden, 
and I will goontothe end.” The French 
Government, anxious to recoup for itself 
a portion of the expenditure incurred 
by the Mexican adventure, was severely 
exacting in regard to the Imperial loans, 
, of which it 
retained con- 
siderable a- 
mounts. After 
the ill-advised 
decree of Oc- 
tober, 1865, 
Juarez and his 
partisans had 
been driven out 
of the settled 
districts by the 
French troops, 
and compelled 
to resort to bri- 
gandage ; but 
the United 
States contin- 
ued to recog 
nise Juarez as 
President of 
Mexico. Mar- 
shal Bazaine, 
no doubt in- 
formed of Na- 
poleon’s real in- 
tentions, treat- 
ed Maximilian 
with almost open contempt and acted in 
utter disregard of his wishes. The in- 
surgents were well aware that the French 
Emperor was tired of Maximilian and of 
Mexico, and they became more daring than 
ever. In April, 1866, was promulgated 
the decision of Napoleon that the French 
troops would be withdrawn from Mexico 
between November, 1866, and November, 
1867. This decision was in utter violation 
of the Convention of April roth, 1864, by 
the terms of which the French regular 
forces were, to quit Mex«co only when 
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Maximilian should have organised an army 
of his own; and that after their recall 
France should still let Mexico have the 
services of 8,o00 men as a foreign legion. 
Scarcely two years had elapsed when those 
engagements were abruptly broken, and 
Napoleon had cynically left Maximilian to 
his fate. 

Theshipwreck of the Mexican enterprise, 
deservedly doomed from the hour of its 
inception, was now almost within sight. 
The attempt to organise a home army 
failed for want of money. Quarrels broke 
out among the foreign adventurers in Maxi- 
milian’s service. As a last resource, the 
Empress herself went to Europe in the 
summer of 1866, in the forlorn hope of 
attempting to shake the determination of 


Napoleon in regard to the recall of the- 


French troops in Mexico. Vainly did 
the unfortunate Empress urge the argu- 
ments of justice, honour, and good faith. 
Louis Napoleon was in an ignoble alarm 
for himself and his dynasty ; and neither 
tears nor eloquence availed to alter the 
resolve to which selfish terror had given 
rise Not only did he refuse to prolong 
the period within which the troops were 
to be withdrawn; he brusquely informed 
Charlotte that their departure would be 
hastened, and that they would be with. 
drawn .in the beginning of 1867, The 
cruel announcement seemed to close out 
all hope; the brain of the poor brave 
woman reeled; she went to Rome, and 
there, during an interview with the Pope, 
her reason gave way. 

In the latter months of 1866 the mal- 
contents made rapid progress. As Mar- 
shal Bazaine gradually concentrated his 
troops on the capital previous to quitting 
Mexico, the Juarists followed closely and 
occupied province after province. Napo- 
leon, having determined to leave Maxi- 
milian to his fate, was desirous, on account 
of the heavy expenses of the expedition, 
of saving from the wreck as much as pos- 
sible for the benefit of the French 
treasury. In October General Castelnau, 
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sent by the French Emperor, arrived with 
instructions to urge Maximilian to abdi- 
cate; or in the alternative to attempt 
to treat with some Mexican chief 
who, in return for the possession of 
supreme power, would undertake the 
financial engagements with the French 
Treasury in which Maximilian had failed. 
The arrival of Castelnau impressed on 
Maximilian the conviction that he was 
definitively to be abandoned, and he 
quitted the capital for Orizava on October 
21st, in order to avoid meeting General 
Castelnau. When the courier from 
Europe brought him the heart-rending 
details of the Empress’s sad condition, he 
retired to the Hacienda la Jalapilla, a 
retreat adjacent to the town. A portion 
of the Imperial baggage had already been 
sent on board the Austrian frigate Dandolo, 
lying at anchor in the port of Vera 
Cruz to await his embarkation, but he 
was still a prey to hesitation... He could 
not make up his mind to take any-decided 
course, so great was the vacillation of his 
character and the extent of his reluctance. 
Probably he was influenced in some mea- 
sure by a despatch forwarded from Vienna 
to the Austrian ambassador to Mexico, 
the terms of which forbade the Archduke 
to set foot on Austrian soil if he returned 
to Europe bearing the title of Emperor. 
Yet he was preparing to set sail for 
Europe without intention of return, when 
a letter from M. Eloin, the Belgian coun- 
cillor, was handed to him. Its tenor was 
such that Maximilian, disregarding all 
the perils before him, and obeying only 
the voice of ambition, again grasped the 
reins of power; and, having resolved to 
commit himself into the hands of the 
clerical party, who promised him both 
men and money, he prepared to make 
an appeal to the Mexican people. On 
December 8th, Bazaine, Castelnau, and 
Dano, the French Minister, presented 
themselves to Maximilian, strongly urging 
him to abdicate; but he had taken his 
line and would not leave it. A letter to 
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Castelnau from the French Emperor proves 
that the latter was utterly indifferent as to 
the fate of Maximilian, and cynically 
thought only of saving appearances. ‘To 
treat with Juarez,” he wrote, “ would look 
too much like a defeat. Arrange with 
Bazaine and Dano in order to obtain 
promptly the abdication of Maximilian. 
Make 
all necessary 
arrangements 
to embark 
the troops in 
February or 
March next 
(1867) 
: To sum 
up, I see by 
your letter 
that you have 
quite under- 
stood my 
intentions 
which are to 
leave Mexico 
as soonas pos- 
sible, white 
procecting our 
digmty and 
French inter- 
» ests as much 
as possible,” 
On his re 
turn to the 
capital, Maxi: 
milian aban. 
doned_ the 
palace of Chapultepec for a modest 
villa just outside the city. In Novem- 
ber and December, 1866, the French 
troops were all concentrated at Mexico 
and Vera Cruz; in January, 1867, 
the embarkation was begun, and it was 
completed early in February. Now his 
own master, Maximilian acted with energy. 
Early in January, 1867, he had sent 
General Miramon with 6,000 men into 
the northern provinces, on the errand of 
repelling the advancing Juarists. But 


Perfirio Diaz, revolutionary leader, now President of Mexico. 
(From a recent photograph.) 
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Miramon was utterly defeated in the battle 
of San Jacinto (January 27th), and with 
the remnants of his broken army he fell 
back on Potosi, whence, with about 3,000 
men, he withdrew to the fortified town of 
Queretaro, distant about 130 miles north- 
west of the capital, and already occupied 
by General Mejia. Maximilian, advanc- 
ing from Mex- 
ico with 6,000 
men, joined 
Miramon and 
Mejia at Que- 
retaro, having 
left the Aus- 
trian legion 
to protect his 
capital. On 
February 
19th he enter- 
ed Queretaro, 
where he was 
presently be- 
sieged by the 
Liberal forces 
under the 
command of 
Escobedo. 
Maximilian’s 
environed 
army stood 
stoutly on the 
defensive, and 
also made 
many gallant 
sorties; but it 
did not suc 
ceed in forcing the Juarists to relinquish 
the siege. Provisions began to fall short, 
and on March 17th the Emperor sent out 
a strong detachment commanded by Gen- 
eral Marquez, chief of the staff, with orders 
to return with supplies and _ reinforce- 
ments Marquez cut his way through 
the hostile lines, but never returned to 
Queretaro. Having occupied Mexico 
and gathered to his standard the garrison 
of that city, instead of hastening to the 
relief of the Emperor, Marquez marched 
a°Z 
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towards Puebla with the intention of rais- 
ing the siege of that place, which was hard 
pressed by Perfirio Diaz ; but on learning 
that Puebla had fallen, he retraced his 
steps. Before he could reach Mexico, he 
was attacked by the Juarists at San 
Lorenzo on April 1st, and was defeated 
after three days of irregular fighting. 
With the remains of his army he re-entered 
Mexico, where he assumed supreme power 
as Lieutenant-General of the Empire. 

In Queretaro, after March 24th, there 
remained no more meat. The garrison 
held out staunchly, but scanty rations, 
constant fighting, and the duty of watch- 
fulness had cruelly reduced its strength. 
On May 14th, it was decided, ina council 
of war presided over by the Emperor, 
that a general assault should be made 
against the lines of the besiegers, that 
being the only alternative to death by hun- 
ger. On the same night, however, whether 
by negligence, or, as was generally be- 
lieved, by the treason of Colonel Lopez, 
Juarist soldiers gained admission into the 
town, which by the following morning was 
in full possession of the enemy. Maxi- 
milian, Miramon, and Mejia were made 
prisoners. The fate of the fallen Emperor 
was not long delayed. The representatives 
of the foreign Powers at Washington en- 
treated the intervention of the United 
States to save the life of Maximilian, and 
Mr. Seward intervened accordingly, but 
without result. The Juarists observed the 
forms and ceremony usual with civilised 
nations ; they appointed, with no indecent 
haste, a day for the trial of the fallen 
Emperor, and he had the advantage of the 
services of two distinguished Mexican 
advocates. The trial of Maximilian by 
court-martial was held at Queretaro, and 
on June 13th, 1867, he was condemned to 
death. On the 1gth the sentence was 
carried into execution. . Maximilian con- 
fronted the firing party with calm fortitude, 
and met his death likea hero. The follow- 
ing particulars, taken from the “ Diary ” of 
Prince Salm-Salm, who was the Emperor’s 
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aide-de-camp, and who later met a soldier's 
death in the battle of Gravelotte, may be 
read with interest: “‘The Emperor had 
attended mass and received the last sacra- 
ments early in the morning, and had after- 
wards been brought up ina fiacre, attended 
only by the priest, Father Soria, and his 
Hungarian servant, Tudos, to the place cf 
execution, a rocky hill outside the town, 
called Cerro de la Campana. Miramon 
and Mejia were placed beside him. An 
officer and seven men now stepped for- 
ward to within a few yards before each of 
the three condemned. The Emperor went 
up to those before him, gave each soldier 
his hand and a Maximilian louis d’or 
(twenty pesos), and said: ‘ Muchaches 
(boys), aim well. Aim right here,’ point- 
ing to his heart. Then he returned to his 
stand, took off his hat, and wiped his fore- 
bead with his handkerchief. This and his 
hat he gave to Tudos, with the order to 
take them to his mother, the Archduchess 
Sophia. Then he spoke with a clear and 
firm voice the following words : 
“Mexicans! Persons of my rank and 
origin are destined by God either to be 
benefactors of the people or martyrs, 
Called by a great part of you, I came 
hither for the good of the country. 
Ambition did not bring me here; I came 
animated with the best wishes for the future 
of my adopted country and for that of my 
soldiers, whom I thank, before my death, 
for the sacrifices they made for me. 
Mexicans! May my blood be the last 
which shall be spilt for the welfare of the 
country ; and if it be necessary that its 
sons should still shed their blood, may it 
flow for its good, but never by treason. 
Viva independencia! Viva Mexico!’” 
Looking round the Emperor noticed, 
at no great distance, a group of men and 
women who stood sobbing aloud. He 
looked at them with a mild and friendly 
smile; then he laid both his hands on his 
breast and looked forward. Five shots 
were fired and the Emperor fell on his 
right side, whispering slowly the word 
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“Hombre.” All the bullets had pierced 
his body and each of them was fatal ; but 
the Emperor still moved slightly. The 
officer laid him on his back and pointed 
with his sword to the Emperor’s heart. 
A soldier then stepped forward and sent 
another bullet into the spot indicated. 

The resistance of Marques in the 
capital, in the temporary position which 
he had assumed as Lieutenant-General of 
the Empire, could not be prolonged after 
the death of the Empire. Mexico opened 
its gates to the Juarists on the 2oth June. 
The Liberals used their victory with mode- 
ration. No excesses were committed, no 
vindictive excesses were ordered. The 
Europeans who had become prisoners of 
war were well treated and finally set at 
liberty. Juarez was definitely re-elected 
President of the Mexican Republic in 
October of the same year. 

The tidings of the execution of the 
Emperor Maximilian reached the Tuii- 
eries on July 2nd, while the distribution 
of rewards at the Great Exhibition of 
1867 was in progress. One authority 
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states that the proceedings were inter- 
rupted and that the Emperor and 
Empress were stricken with deep sor- 
row. Another chronicler has it that the 
Court went into deep mourning, that on 
the 14th a mass was performed in the 
chapel of the Tuileries for the repose of 
the soul of Maximilian ; and that on the 
4th August the Emperor and Empress, 
having thrown off their mourning, went 
to the theatre to see Mr. Sothern play 
Lord Dundreary. 

Maximilian’s body was embalmed by 
his friends and adherents and sent to 
Europe on board the frigate Vovara, 
the same ship which three years pre- 
viously had conveyed him to this new 
Empire, the short-lived possession of 
the throne of which had cost him 
his life. The remains reached his 
family in the following year and were 
pompously buried in the cathedral of 
Vienna on January, 1868. The Empress 
Charlotte lives partly in thé solitude of 
Laeken, partly in her villa of Miramar, 
near Trieste. 
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Mr. Fred Pegram at work. 
(Photo by Elliott & Fry, Baker Street.) 


HALF-AN-HOUR WITH MR. FRED PEGRAM. 
BY ROY COMPTON. 


T is a distinctly pleasant and restful seventeenth century. What wonder that 
experience to steal away from the art and literature grew and flourished, 
heat, dust, and rush of London life in’ and gave to the world great men and 
this Record year, and, after a short trip women and famous works, from the quiet 


Ilustration from ‘‘ Sybil.” 
(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 


on what poets describe as the silvery repose and seclusion of the red-brick 
Thames, to land at Cadogan Pier, Chel- Queen Anne houses shadowed by a row 
sea, and find yourself amidst peaceful of trees now in the full beauty of their 
surroundings and reminiscences of the early summer garb, which facing the river 
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From ‘‘ Sybil.”" 
(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 


still retain an old-fashioned expression 
that even the brutal whistle of the penny 
steam-boat cannot spoil ! 

Passing the house of the eccentric 
miser who in 1882 left the scrapings of 
a life-time, amounting to half a million, 
as a legacy to Her Majesty, and the 
haunts of Dr. Johnson and his friends, 
I enter Cheyne Row, rendered famous 
by the long residence of Thomas Carlyle 
at Number 5. Lower 
down on the same 
side, in a house 
which stil boasts 
many marks of an- 
tiquity, and from 
whose doorstep one 
catches a glimpse 
of green trees and 
the swift flowing 
river, lives Mr. Fred 
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Pegram, whose dainty black-and- 
white illustrations are so well 
known to the public, and who, 
although he has a rooted anti- 
pathy to being interviewed, 
makes an exception in my favour 
and admits me within its old- 
fashioned portals. As I enter 
the oak-panelled hall, a canine 
_ pet eyes me suspiciously, and 
then decides after a long stare 
to leave me to the mercy of his 
master. Facing the hall is a gar- 
den door wide open, showing a 
vista of creepers and flowers, and 
the most comfortable of basket 
chairs. The dining-room door, 
however, is invitingly open, and 
lingering over his coffee and 
cigarette, and chatting with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Townsend, I 
find the artist resting after his 
-day’s work. He gives me a cor- 
dial welcome, and an instant offer 
of a share in the after-dinner 
spoils. To drink coffee and 
create smoke-wreaths in a room 
where rumour says Carlyle 
wrote the earlier portion of Zhe French 
fevolution ere he took possession of his 
own red-bricked house, is not an in- 
vitation to be despised. The quaint 
room, with its panelled walls, high- 
backed chairs, and Queen Anne _fire- 
place, on either side of which are deep 
embrasures filled with magazines and 
books illustrated by the skilful pen of 
my host, is no place for the mundane 


From a drawing by Fred Pegram at the age of five. 


From ‘‘ Midshipman Easy. 
(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 
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topics of everyday life. So we drift into 
“Art,” and I wander round the room 
and admire the numerous black-and-whiie 
works that cover the walls, gifts of cox- 
Yyéres of the pen and pencil fraternity. 
And I query: 

“You commenced ——? ” 

‘At the commencement,” replies Mr 
Pegram, laconically. ‘‘1 suppose I was 
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learnt to take a mercenary view of my abil 
ties, and used to ‘swop’ my sketches, which 
embraced all descriptions of subjects, for 
‘marbles.’ I believe, also, I did a vast 
amount of unnecessary work on copy 
books and desks, and suffered in con- 
sequence at the schoolmaster's hands. 
I remember, when I was quite a little 
chap, and was making a so-called sketch, 


Mr Fred Pegram 
(Photo by Elliott & Fry, Baker Street.) 


born without instincts, for I started play- 
ing with my pencil almost as soon as 
I could walk, and delighted in making 
lines everywhere, which fact did not give 
unlimited pleasure to my mother. At 
five I did a sketch of a ‘cab’ which was 
distinctly medizval in design, but never: 
theless safe for transport. I believe it is 
lying about somewhere upstairs now, and 
you can have it for reproduction if you 
like. When I found myself at school my 
desire for art had not diminished, but I 


an old gentleman who was passing by 
and saw it, stopped and offered to 
buy it, and I believe that was my first 
start in making my own living. I 
have thought since, though, that per- 
haps the pt r was in his second 
childhood !” 

“And did not you have some regular 
course of training ? ” 

“No; very little beyond that of Mr. 
Fred Brown, now Slade Professor at Lon- 
don University. I delighted in my art, 
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and grudged no trouble that would en- 
sure my after-success. Then I wasted 
three months in Paris.” 

“ And don’t you believe in the French 
Art School ?” 
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“ Began in 1886, when I was sixteen. 
Ever since then I have kept myself en- 
tirely by my pen. Of course, as with most 
men, the struggle at first was hard and the 
work distasteful, for I had to sketch, for a 


Illustration from ‘' Sybil.”’ 
(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 
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“No: I see no reason for rushing to 
France when the schools here are equally 
good, and in many respects better. I 
think the benefits of work abroad are 
continually overrated.” 

“ And the battle of life ?” 


daily, murders, suicides, and other pleasing 
episodes of everyday existence. Then I 
was promoted to ‘functions,’ and travelled 
all over the country. My grievance was 
then that I always had to work at high 
pressure, and that is never satisfa_tory for 
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yourself or your paper—but I overcame 
the difficulty by being discharged for 
turning up late, and then I started in my 
favourite line.” 

“To wit—book illustration?” 

“ Yes, although it entails a vast amount 


' From ‘‘ Midshipman Easy."’ 
(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 


of work outside the sketch itself, as all the 
details of the dress and period have to be 
studied, to render the sketch as accurate 
as possible. One of the most enjoyable 
experiences 1 have had was under the 
hospitable roof of Mr. Hall Caine, when 
I went to make the sketches for Zhe 
Manxman illustrations, which appeared 
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in Zhe Queen, in which paper the novel 
was first published. The popular novelist 
is a host par excellence, and I had a very 
good time.” 

“And now may I see your studio ? ” 

“Thave given up my large one lately, 
as I so much prefer 
a large, well - lighted 
room to work in, but 
you may come and 
see that, if you do not 
mind untidiness. At 
present we have work- 
people in the house.” 

Knowing how par- 
ticularly neat the artist 
is personally, and in 
his surroundings and 
work, I wonder if he 
realises the meaning 
of the word ‘ untidi- 
ness’ as I follow him 
up the winding stairs 
to a large, lofty room, 
well-lighted. Against 
the farther window is 
an easel, with a half- 
finished, exquisitely 
dainty sketch, which 
is to be an illustration 
for E. J. Curry’s story, 
One of the Greatest. 
It is the figure of a 
young and charming 
woman, of the period 
Mr. Pegram delights 
to represent, reclin- 
ing in a high-backed 
chair. The surround- 
ings are exactly those 
of the artist, and al- 
though Mrs. Pegram afterwards assures me 
she did not sit for the portrait, it is almost 
lifelike in resemblance. On a chair are 
various stage properties, and an old- 
fashioned cabinet with many drawers 
4lls one side of the room. Herein lie 
innumerable illustrations which at various 
times have appeared in Punch, The Jilus- 
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trated London News, The Queen, Lady’s 
fictorial, and all the leading English 
magazines. 

“So you have worked for Punch, Mr. 
Pegram ?” 

“Yes—one or two Caricatures, but to 
no great extent ; it re- 
- quires so much look- 
ing about to work for 
such a topical paper, 
and I prefer illustra- 
tion. Here are those 
I did for Messrs. Mac- 
millan, as illustrations 
for Syéi/ and Mr. 
Midshipman Easy. 1 
thoroughly enjoyed 
that work.” 

Looking at the draw- 
ing one is aware that 
the artist never allows 
his fancy to outrage 
his good taste, and 
that he has an acute 
insight into and ap- 
preciation of the cha- 
racteristics and per- 
sonalities he wishes to 
portray. He is so de- 
vot ed tohis profession 
that he works rapidly 
and with the greatest 
ease, and his memory 
often stands him in 
the stead of a model, 
although he nearly al- 
ways has one of these 
atcommand. “Iam 
working at present 
from morning to even- 
ing, and I have suf- 
ficient commissions 
to last me for many months to come; 
in fact, I find it impossible to take a 
rest. If I do it means working at still 
higher pressure, which I very much dis- 
like.” 

_ “And you have kept free of the Poster 
Craze?” 
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“No; I designed the one which was 
used for the Naval Exhibition, and most 
of the comic papers reproduced it as 
a comic cartoon; it represented a man 
looking through a telescope with both 
eyes open! It is the only one I have 
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From ‘‘ Midshipman Easy.”’ 
(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 


done so far, but I should not at all object 
to do some more.” 
‘And what is your favourite recreation?” 
“T believe in billiards, though I am also 
a great devotee of the wheel. I am fond 
also of riding, but I prefer that in the 
country.” 


From ‘‘ Midshipman Easy.”’ 
(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 


“And you work mainly in pen and 
ink?” 

“Yes; it reproduces with more satis 
factory results, though all we black-and- 
white men know to our cost how much 
we have to trust to chance in the matter. 
And I also believe I can obtain more 
satistactory results from my pen than my 
brush.” 

“Do you find the public critical ?” 

“No; only in small details, and if those 
are wrong they overwhelm the editor with 
their knowledge of the fact. A short time 
ago I was illustrating a bicycle story for a 


magazine, and the editor especially wrote 
asking me if I was a cyclist, and to be 
most particular that no error should appear 
in the make of my machines, for even the 
bell on the wrong side would be quite 
sufficient excuse for the public to indulge 
him with a shoal of letters, proving how 
many people there are who have more 
time on their hands than they can 
kill.” 

“Dainty” is the fittest expression for 
this artist’s work, which reflects so accu- 
rately the personality of the worker, for 
refinement and sympathy live in all the 


Crossing the Stepping-stones. 
(By permission of Messrs. Casseli & Co., Ltd.) 
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characters he portrays, and there is no 
mirror that reflects so accurately a man’s 
mind and inner consciousness as “ Art,” 
whose essential is originality. If Mr. 
Pegram works rapidly and easily it is 
because he chooses his subjects well, 
and composes his situations with skill 
and originality, the one essential we de- 
mand from the innate artist. 


Quiet in manner, with clear-cut, clean- 
shaven face, and the courtesy which be- 
longs to the period he loves so often to 
depict, it is difficult to realise that below 
the surface the artist possesses a fund of 
rare humour, and the gift of caricature 
—of which he has once or twice shown 
us proofs, and perchance jater may treat 
us to many more. 
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He has, like most men, “ambitions,” that the shadows are lengthening, and I 
but wisely keeps them to himself until he must away, from “ Carlyle’s Land” and 
has gained still higher rank, believing it quiet seclusion, to the hum ‘and roar of 


Iustration from ‘‘ Sybil.’’ 
(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 


wiser not to discuss “ideals” until you London existence, with only the remem- 
have attained thereto. It is the artist’s brance of a very pleasant half-hour in my’ 
charming wife who recalls me to the fact happiest resort—a studio. 


Tailpiece from ‘‘ Midshipman Easy."’ 
(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 
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LETTERS TO CLORINDA.* 


1 Y Dear Ciorinpa,—I am 
glad you like the book—or, 
lest I flatter myself, let me 
be exact and say that part 
of the book that you do 
The good-natured friend, who goes 


like. 
into ecstasies over everything that one 
does, because he is one’s friend, is of no 


value to one. Indeed his praise rather 
irritates. The damned _ conscientious 
friend, who thinks his only duty is to tell 
you all your faults, is a curse. ‘The true 
friend is he who praises where he honestly 
can and as much as he honestly can, 
points out to you what he considers errors 
capable of amendment, and says as Ittle 
as he possibly can about what he does 
not like. 

“We have been mutually deceiving one 
another,” says John Gabriel Borkman to 
his poor little would-be-poet friend Foldal. 
Foldal undertakes to believe in the possi- 
bilty of Gabriel's regeneration on the 
tacit understanding that Gabriel believes 
in his, Foldai’s, poetical ability. They 
have come to the point where the farce is 
beginning to tire both. “You do not 
really believe in my dream,” says the 
financier, ‘‘ therefore I will no longer pre- 
tend to believe in yours. We have been 
deceiving one another.” 

‘‘But,” says Foldal, “is not that the 
basis of friendship ? ” 

As in most of Ibsen's thoughts, there 
is sufficient truth in this to give it sting. 
But it is not the real truth Ibsen never 
sees the real truth. Hus eyes are not 
strong enough to face it. He sees the 
sunbeams, the glinting reflections cast, 
but when he looks at the truth itself he 
has to screw his eyes and sees but a 
blurred mist. ‘The friendship that Ibsen 


sneers at is not friendship at all. It is 
the thing that the average man and 
woman, incapable of friendship, create as 
a substitute. Friendship, like love, which 
is its twin and perhaps its more earthly- 
minded brother, is an instinct, not an 
effort. It is involuntary. It exists be- 
cause the two are sympathetic to one 
another. The virtues that my friend 
possesses are the virtues that I admire. 
His vices are the vices I can forgive. 
To another it is just the opposite. All 
his good points are valueless to win esteem. 
Every failing is an unforgivable evil. 
What is good in a man appears more 
good to his friend than to another—almost 
as good as it appears to himself. There- 
fore our friends can give to us some 
thing more than justice — generosity. 
The world is our schoolmaster; our 
friends are our mother, to whom we run 
for praise a little more than we deserve. 
for sympathy, for comfort, for the reproof 
that is half a caress. 

I cannot agree with you in what you 
say about humour Humour 1s not a 
thing with which to appeal to the world 
for long, certainly not to the British 
world A man has many positions offered 
to him in the castle of society. He can 
be the public’s cook, and that 1s always 
a good position, for our rich master will 
pay handsomely for good cooking. Or 
he can be the great man’s fool, and that 
perhaps is the most remunerative situa- 
tion ot all. Be the popular favourite of 
the public, and the public will throw you 
its coins handsomely. But then you 
must not think for yourself, remem- 
bering always that you are only 
the fool. You must amuse; you must 
never offend. A clever and amiable 
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journalist, writing the other day in the 
Morning, makes an appeal to novelists. 
He begins by telling us that he has 
lately been favoured by a visit from his 
old friend the gout. “Gout is not a 
thing a man can stand to and fight against. 
The only way to meet it is to lie in an 
arm-chair with a bevy of newspapers, 
magazines and amusing books and novels 
at one’s elbow. But where are these 
amusing books?”’ he asks. ‘“ What has 
become of the new humourists ?” he goes 
on to complain. ‘“ Jerome,” he tells me, 
“thas flung away the gifts that were meant 
to cheer and entertain mankind. Alden 
writes gruesome yarns of madness. and 
murder. Eden Phillpotts writes high-class 
stories of seduction.” I am sorry for 
my friend with the gout—though the gout 
appears necessary before he thinks of us. 
In his healthier moments he might possibly 
be less sympathetic towards us despised 
New Humourists. But it is not the fault 
of gentlemen such as he, I am sure, that 
some of us prefer to fling away our cap 
and bells. Humour is not a thing well 
understanded of the people. The dull. 
witted fighting men, resting their tired 
limbs on the rushes, never dreamed that 
the whimsical hunchback was a personage 
infinitely superior to themselves To 
them he was a mere droll. His biting 
speeches were jokes. The real meaning 
passed above their heads. The same 
estimate of humour remains with us to 
this day. Your shop-boy, clerk, or 
medical student will read with a certain 
amount of respect a man who pulls his 
face long. But the humourist—I care not 
what quality of humourist—he regards as 
a gentleman infinitely his inferior. Your 
youngest critic, with the pattern of the 
birch hardly worn from him, sits in Fleet 
Street judgment upon the humourist in the 
. attitude of Gud Almighty toa black-beetle. 
That humour can mean insight, breadth 
and balance, you would find it difficult to 
persuade him. A joke to his mind is 
a joke whether it be a truth expressed 
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wittily,a subtlety made plain, or a bitterness 
tinged with the sunshine of sense. “A 
primrose by the river’s brim a simple prim- 
rose is to him,” and it is nothing more. 
That humour can have a meaning, that a 
truth can be told with a laugh, is im- 
possible to his thinking. 

If a man wish to take any position in 
life other than the public’s hircd droll he 
must put behind him whatever humour God 
has given him. The Humourist must have 
no more thoughtor opinion of his own than 
a music-hall singer, who has to sing topical 
verses in favour of Greece at one hall, 
and in support of Turkey for another. 

The public will take good care that its 
favourites do not talk seriously to it. I 
met Mr. Anthony Hope a little while ago, 
a day or two after he had added his sig- 
nature to a certain telegram, expressing 
sympathy with the Greek nation in its 
struggle. Of course, all of us had been 
roundly abused by the gentlemen who 
guide English political opinion at two 
or three pounds a week from the different 
London suburbs. ‘‘Mr. Anthony Hope 
is a brilliant novelist,” has been one of the 
criticisms. ‘‘ Let him write novels. We 
do not wish for his opinion on political 
questions.” A twinkle was in Mr. Hope’s 
eye. “TI felt inclined to write back,” he 
said. ‘I think I should have done so had 
the matter been worth it—merely to abserve 
that the papers in England always appear 
very anxious to know what size collar I 
wear, what 1s my favourite dish for 
breakfast, and what my views are 
concerning the chimney-pot hat. [ 
thought perhaps my opinion on matters 
of more importance might be equally 
acceptable.” It is a curious idea this of 
the Fleet Street journalist, that because a 
man writes clever books, or composes fine 
music, or paints good pictures, therefore 
his views on any other matter must be 
absurd. It wants thinking out, this point. 
There lies a good deal of humour in the 
argument. 

But there is another reason why a man 
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should abandon humour when he comes 
towards that period in life that Mr. 
Pinero regards with so much alarm. 
Humour is the outcome of high spirits 
and buoyancy. A party of young fellows 
singing and laughing madly as they walk, 
joking and gambolling with one another, 
is a good sight for the eyes. But elderly 
gentlemen playing pranks in the public 
highway, shouting defiance to the universe, 
is another picture. Humour is youth. 
One does not wish to give examples, but 
many a great humourist would have done 
well to put away the writing of broad 
humour before he was forty. Humour is 
the shout of strength taking all things, 
joys, sorrows, hopes, and fears, with a 
laugh. Perhaps in the young days of the 
world, when youth lived longer with men 
than it does now, humour went not out of 
aman so soon. It may be men in those 
days kept their laughter longer. Then, 
like the companions of Ulysses, with a 
frolic welcome they took the thunder 
and the sunshine. One can imagine 
these old boyish men laughing as they 
hewed their way with bloody swords 
through the press of battle, meeting the 
coming of the storm with a great shout of 
merriment, laughing grimly as their com- 
rades fell around them; laughing as 
they died themselves. The world was 
young and blood was red, and the happy 
isles lay just beyond the dim horizon, the 
door through which was death. And there 
their comrades, the laughing men who 
had gone before them, awaited them. 
There were no fears, no subtle doubts, no 
dim forebodings. The world was simple. 
Life and death were but as days, and 
the grave but a passing wound. So 
among the terrors and the pains they 
iaughed. 

But in these days we grow old apace. 
The memory of a youth that the world 
once knew clings round us for a little 
while till the thirties come. Then it fades, 
and we wonder why we ever were young. 

Humour is brutal toa certain extent. It 
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must be so. It is the brutality of strength 
making light of its own sufferings, also of 
the sufferings of others. We laugh when 
a man splits his trousers, when a man 
dressed in his best clothes sits down upon 
a plate of strawberries and cream. This 
is primitive humour. Such jokes lie at 
the root of all humour. The further we 
get away from these primitive methods the 
further we are drifting from humour. 
When I laugh at my friend Mr. Jacobs’ 
stories of sea life Iam laughing at the 
misfortunes that come upon his simple- 
minded mates and captains. A sailor 
pretends to be ill; the mate will test 
him. He compounds a decoction ot 
ink, bilge-water, salt and tar, and, calling 
it a family recipe, he insists on 
administering it. I imagine the agony 
and suffering of the sailor as the ghastly 
draught is forced down his throat, and I 
shake my sides with laughter. “Very 
brutal, very uncivilised, very Philistine,” 
says the superior critic. But humour 
belongs to these barbarian elements in 
our nature. Humour depends upon the 
misfortune of somebody. Its roots are in 
suffering. Wit, which has been described 
as humour clarified, hurts somebody, or 
it loses its point. We laugh at the mis- 
fortunes of Mr. Bultitude, who, by 
magical accidents, changes places with his 
son, and—eminently respectable City 
man of fifty—is caned and_ bullied 
and made generally miserable at Mr. 
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men. We laugh at the misfortunes of 
Mr. Pickwick, at the drunken orgies of 
a Bob Sawyer, at the highly discreditable 
lying of an Artful Dodger. It is useless 
shutting our eyes to the fact that humour 
rests upon what the higher culture is 
bound to condemn én foto. 

What is humour, and why has it 
been given to us? Is it as a weapon 
to face misfortune? A man with a 
sense of humour laughs at his own 
sorrows, sees the comicality of them, 
sees how humorously they would strike 
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a third party, feels how he would laugh 
at them were they the misfortunes of an- 
other, laughs himself, and is saved thereby, 
probably from madness, at least from 
morbid self-pity. ‘Let me make haste 
to laugh lest I cry,” says a philosopher. 
Tears and laughter are to our hands in 
the cruets. We season our meat as we 
will with one or the other, sugar or salt. 
In olden days they flung the laughter over 
most things. God knows how the world 
would have lived but for this barbarian 
- daughter. It must have saved many a 
map, many a nation. 

s\ sense of humour broadens a man’s 
views. What is life? what is misfortune, 
and what is fortune? The Lord knows; 
we don’t. What seems one turns out to 
be the other. Had we foreseen clearly, 
we might have laughed. Might it not be 
better to cling more to this humour? Is 
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the world quite so serious as we think it? 
Is our passing of seventy years or so over 
its surface the beginning and the end of 
us ? If soit is surely some joke of the gods. 
Let us laugh a little with them over it. 
If it be not, if it be merely a passing age 
out of eternity, are we not making fools 
of ourselves taking it so grimly, as if it 
mattered much what happened to us, and 
to others ? 

So, my dear lady, to this I am come— 
I whostarted to explain to you how I had 
come to the conclusion that a man 
approaching that elder period of youthful- 
ness, towards which you and J are drifting, 
should put behind him humour, and grow 
more serious as becomes a respectal le 
citizen, upon whom duties and _ respon- 
sibilities fall daily. 

Yours sincerely, 
JEROME K. JEROME. 
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eres HERE is at present a certain 
4 lack of enjoyable quality, a 
lack of soul appealing to 
soul, in the new school of 
landscape,” writes Vernon Lee in one of 
the essays composing her new volume, 
Limbo and other Essays (Grant Richards). 
How true is the remark not merely of land- 
scape, but perhaps of all the arts at the 
present moment, and certainly of litera- 
ture. New forms of cleverness are being 
invented every day, new worlds, or rather 
new corners of the world, are being 
brought into the realm of the imagina- 
tion; new material and new methods 
arrest and surprise us on every hand. And 
yet no writer is clever enough to make us 
really attached to his books as we are to 
many an old-fashioned book that is not 
half so “clever.” Perhaps the reason for 
this in literature is the same as that which 
Vernon Lee suggests in regard to land- 
scape. ‘This terrible over-importance of 
the act of vision is, doubtless, the prepara- 
tion for a new kind of landscape, which 
will employ these arduously acquired facts 
of colour and light, this restlessly reno- 
vated technique, in the service of a new 
kind of sentiment and imagination.” 


WANDERINGS IN 
BOOKLAND. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


If too many of our young writers seem 
to write to be read by their fellow authors 
rather than by the cultivated laity, work- 
ing rather for the studio than for the ex- 
hibitions, perhaps, as Vernon Lee indicates, 
they are thus fulfilling their destinies as 
forerunners of some new Thackeray, some 
new Meredith. Of “ new Stevensons,” if 
we are to believe the newspapers, we have 
more than enough. 

However, I have not chosen a_par- 
ticularly appropriate month in which to 
make this complaint, for three or four 
of the books I purpose to write of are 
distinctly “enjoyable” in the old sense. 
‘They awake in us a sense of gratitude, even 
affection, for their authors; and we are 
not content witha merely circulating pos- 
session of them, in the form of lending- 
library copies. The volume of essays 
which has thus started us off on this sub- 
ject is, of course, amongst them. Vernon 
Lee is now an old friend. Her name 
has quite a classical ring ; and has it not 
already, through that love of Italy for 
which it stands, been written securely in 
the records of fame, not merely by the ac- 
complished essayist to whom it belongs, 
but by no less a lover of Italy than 
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Robert Browning? Nor is it written 
merely in some out of the way corner of 
his more crabbed volumes, but in that 
last book of his heart, Asolando. 

** Has Ruskin noticed here at Asolo 


That certain weed-growths on the ravaged wall 
Seem . Ps 


asks the woman of her companion, as they 


stand “viewing a twilight country far and _ 


wide,” the man falling into a reverie as she 
speaks—here was a great passion, hers 
for the asking, at her side, and she talked 
of ‘‘weed-growths ” !—to be called out of 
it again by her continuing : 
“¢* No, the book 

Which noticed how the wall-growths wave,’ said 

she 
“ Was not by Kuskin.’ 

I said ‘ Vernon Lee’ ?” 

The. reference was at the same time a 
recognition of one of Vernon Lee’s most 
striking gifts, her remarkable gift, not 
merely for seeing, but giving sympathetic 
expression to those minor, subtle, and ex- 
quisite characteristics of nature and art 
which many miss, and very few can em- 
body. She loves “‘ the intricacies of things 
and feelings,” and is ever trying to justify 
the complex sensation, the fine confused 
emotion. It is for this she praises the 
impressionist painters. They impose no 
arbitrary order upon Nature, but give her to 
us in something of her own creative “con- 
fusion.” ‘The modern school of land- 
scape,” she says, “has done a great and 
pious thing in reinstating the complexity, 
the mystery, the confusion of Nature’s 
effects; Nature, which differs from the 
paltry work of man just in this, that she 
‘does not thin out, make clear and sym- 
metrical, for the easier appreciation of 
foolish persons, but packs effect upon 
effect, in space even as in time, one close 
upon the other, leaf upon leaf, branch upon 
branch, tree upon tree, colour upon colour, 
a mystery of beauty wrapped in beauty, 
without the faintest concern whether it 
would not be better to say ‘this is really a 
river,’ or ‘that is really a tree.’” 
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One specific debt to them is their reve- 
lation of “the supreme beauty of winter 
colouring, the harmony of purple, blue, 
slate, brown, pink, and russet ; of tints 
and compounds of tints without a name; 
of bare hedgerows and leafless trees, sere 
grass and mist-veiled waters ; compared 
with which spring is but raw, summer 
dull, and autumn positively ostentatious 
in her gala suit of tawny and yellow.” 

Her new book is more than usually rich 
in such successfully rendered apprehen- 
sions of delicate and elusive impressions. 
In such different matters of feeling, as 
the sentiment of old houses, and the 
special charm of modern travelling, her 
pen is equally skilful to fix the unmis- 
takable characteristic of each. Two 
reasons she gives for our attachment to 
old houses, the saying of a friend that 
“There seemed to be other people in it 
besides the living,” and the fine observa- 
tion “that the action of time makes man's 
works into natural objects.” Nor has the 
pleasure of the historic sense ever, to my 
knowledge, been expressed so accurately 
and yet so sympathetically as in this 
passage: — “How convey this sense? 
I do not mean that if I walk through old 
Paris or through Rome my thoughts 
revolve on Louis XI. or Julius Cesar. 
Nothing could be further from the fact. 
Indeed the charm of the thing is that one 
feels oneself accompanied not by this or 
that magnifico of the past (whom of 
course one would never have been in- 
troduced to), but by a crowd of nameless 
creatures; the daily life, common joy, 
suffering, heroism of the past. Nay, there 
is something more subtle than this: the 
whole place (how shall I explain it?) 
becomes a sort of living something. 
Thus, when I hurry (for one must needs 
hurry through Venetian narrowness) be- 
tween the pink and lilac houses, with 
faded shutters and here and there a shred 
of tracery ; now turning a sharp corner 
before the locksmith’s or chestnut- 
roaster’s; now hearing my steps lonely 
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between high walls broken by a Gothic 
doorway; now crossing some smooth- 
paved little square with its sculptured 
well and balconied palaces, I feel, I say, 
walking day after day through these 
streets, that I am in contact with a whole 
living, breathing thing, ru!! of habits of life, 
of suppressed words ; a sort of odd, mys- 
terious, mythical, but very real creature ; 
as if, in the dark, I stretched out my 
hand and met something (but without any 
fear), something absolutely indefinable in 
shape and kind, but warm, alive.” 

This preoccupation with the past, she 
does well to note for us, comes of no 
“good old times” delusion concerning 
the men and women of the past. “In- 
deed,” she says, “in sundry ways, and 
owing to thenarrowness of life and thought, 
the calmer acceptance of coarse or cruel 
things, I incline to think they were less in- 
teresting, those men and women of the past, 
whose rustling dresses fill old houses 
with fantastic sounds. They had, some 
few of them, their great art, great aims, 
feelings, struggles ; but the majority were 
of the earth and intolerably earthy. ’Tis 
their clothes’ ghosts that haunt us, not 
their own.” Of course, nothing is more 
modern than the historic sense, and, 
therefore, in spite of the apparent diversity 
of sentiment, we might have expected 
Vernon Lee to understand the charm of 
railway travelling, so wilfully and stupidly 
denied by the sentimentalist. Here is 
what we have all so often felt, but never 
been able to say so well: 

“There is one charming impression 
peculiar to railway travelling, that of the 
twilight hour in the train ; but the charm 
is greater on a short journey, when one 
is not tired, and has not the sense of 
being uprooted, than a long one. The 
movement of the train seems, after sunset, 
particularly in the South, where nightfall 
is rapid, to take a quality of mystery. It 
glides through a landscape of which the 
smaller details are effaced, as are likewise 
effaced the details of the railway itself. 
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And that rapid gliding brings home to 
one the instability of the hour, of the 
changing light, the obliterating form. It 
makes one feel that everything is, as it 
were, a mere vision: bends of poplared 
river, with sunset redness in their grey 
swirls ; big towered houses of other days ; 
the spectral white fruit trees in the dark 
fields; the pine tops rotund, separate, 
yet intangible, against the sky of un- 
earthly blue; the darkness not descending, 
as foolish people say it does, from the skies 
to the earth, but rising slowly from the 
earth where it has gathered fold upon 
fold, an emanation thereof, into the sky, 
still pale and luminous, turning its colour 
to white, its whiteness to grey, till the 
stars, mere little white specks before, 
kindle one by one. Every 
hamlet we pass seems somehow the place 
where we ought to tarry for all our days ; 
every room or kitchen, a red square of 
light in the dimness with dark figures 
moving before the window, seems full of 
people who might be friends ; and the hills 
we have never beheld before, the bends of 
rivers, the screen of trees, seem familiar 
as if we had lived among them in distant 
days which we think of with longing.” 
What one particularly likes about 
Vernon Lee is that in addition to her ex- 
ceedingly sensitive esthetic faculties, she 
possesses humanity and humour as well. 
She is the only woman essayist I know 
of who writes like a man. She is never 
saintly, even when writing of saints ; nor 
superior, even when writing of tourists. 
“Honour the tourist,” she says; “he 
walks ina halo of romance.” I have said 
nothing of “limbo,” and of what is, and 
what is not, to be looked for there. 
Well, it is too late now to say more 
than that to write about limbo (or any- 
thing else) as Vernon Lee writes, is the 
surest way to keep out of it. And here 
1s a charming fancy on fancy to conclude 
with: ‘Nothing can come into the 
presence of that capricious despot, our 
fancy. which has not dwelt six months and 
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six in the purlieus of its palace, steeped, 
like the candidates for Ahasuerus’s favour, 
in sweet odours and myrrh.” What pretty 
things come of remembering one’s Bible ! 

And now I am anxious to introduce the 
reader to Lord George Hell, the hero of 
Mr. Max Beerbohm’s fascinating “fairy 
tale for tired men,” Zhe Happy Hypocrite 
(Lane); but, on second thoughts, it will 
be best to ask Mr. Beerbohm to make 
the introduction :— 

“None, it is said, of all who revelled 
with the Regent, was half so wicked as 
Lord George Hell. I will not trouble my 
little readers with a long recital of his 
great naughtiness. But it were well they 
should know that he was greedy, destruc- 
tive, and disobedient. I am afraid there 
is no doubt that he often sat up at Carlton 
House until long after bed-time, playing at 
games, and that he generally ate and drank 
more than was good for him. His fond- 
ness for fine clothes was such that he used 
to dress on week-days quite as gorgeously 
as good people dress on Sundays. He 
was thirty-five years old, and a great grief 
to his parents. Tam glad I never 
saw his lordship. They say he was rather 
like Caligula, with a dash of Sir John Fal- 
staff, and that sometimes on wintry morn- 
ings in St. James’s Street young children 
would hush their prattle, and cling in dis- 
consolate terror to their nurses’ skirts, as 
they saw him come (that vast and fearful 
gentleman !), with the east wind ruffling 
the rotund surface of his beaver, ruffling 
the fur about his neck and wrists, and 
striking the purple complexion of his 
cheeks to a still deeper purple. ‘King 
Bogey ’ they called him in the nurseries. 
In the hours when they too were naughty 
their nurses would predict his advent down 
the chimney or from the linen-press, and 
then they always ‘behaved.’ So that, you 
see, even the unrighteous are a power for 
good in the hands of nurses. 
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“Tt is true that his lordship was a non- 
smoker—a negative virtue, certainly, and 
due, even that, I fear, to the fashion of 
the day—but there the list of his good 
qualities comes to an abrupt conclusion.” 

It would be criminal, by barbarities of 
compression and hideous devices of omis- 
sion, to attempt to “abridge” (as Mr. 
Stead would say) this brilliant little master- 
piece ; happily, as it only costs a shilling, 
and no one is so poor as not to possess a 
shilling—does not each issue of Zhe Daily 
Telegraph prove the assumption ?—there 
is no economic necessity for one to com- 
mit the outrage. By this time, like that 
other splendid shillingsworth of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’, Christ in Hades, Mr. 
Max Beerbohm’s Happy Hypocrite will be 
in the horniest of hands. Mr. Lang bal- 
ladises somewhere of those halcyon sum- 
mer days ‘‘ when fans for a penny are sold 
in the Strand.” Yes, but think of master- 
pieces for a shilling! To be sold, like Marie 
Lloyd’s Blue Book, at the street corners, 
amid perilous blocks of traffic, to be 
bought, like shoe-laces and shirt studs, 
from those little wandering shops that 
move in tatters along the marginal foot- 
ways of the Strand! Ah, this is the true 
fame—could one but attain it. To be sold 
in the gutter at a penny, like Dickens—-the 
superior sort sniff sensitive nostrils at fame 
so malodorous, but, for all that, as I have 
well said before, and say again (as no one 
noticed the remark on its first appearance), 
‘fame is no fame without the plebs,” and, 
therefore, I heartily congratulate Mr. Max 
Beerbohm on that conquest of ‘the great 
heart of the public” which is signified by 
the shilling edition. We have already had 
Shakespeare at a shilling. It was high 
time we had Max Beerbohm thus made 
accessible to ali—Max Beerbohm for 
the million. To be at once for the few 
and for the million, is not that to be a 
classic ? 


‘““FROM AN ULTIMATE DIM THULE.” 1. 
(A Record of Dreams.) By S. H. Sime. 


“JY cat on the back of the OONROUFF-WUFF: he paused: sadness overcame him as he gazed 
fixedly into the fourth dimension, and his tears dropped into the abyss. Then another Brain-cell broke, 
and something else became me.” 

[ 70 be continued.) 
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LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, J. KEIR HARDIE, 
MRS. OSCAR BERINGER, FRED WHISHAW, AND 
MISS FLORENCE HAYWARD. 


HEADPIECE BY ERNEST GOODWIN. 


As a Vice-President of the 

N.P.R.S,, I naturally like the “all- Gord Charles 

9 ‘ 7 eresford loves 
round” system of athletics. Iam 41) amusements. 
not one of those we sometimes 
meet, who, because they are fond of hunting, look 
down with contempt on the fisherman. 

Personally I like all sports, as I am sure they are 
invigorating to the body, and a healthy body gener- 
ally brings a healthy mind. Anyway, sports bring 
all classes together, and this must produce feelings 
of friendship which otherwise would not exist. 

Having now arrived at middle age I ride, drive, 
cycle, and carpenter, but I used to be fond of boxing, 
rowing, and other exercises more suitable tc the vigour 
and enterprise of the youthful. 


* * * * * 


I am not much of an authority on amusement and recreation. 
‘We Scots are not a playfui people. I once heard a Free Kirk par eee aed 
minister say that in his College days he took an hour's light amuse- 
ment each day in studying mathematics. The traditional Scotsman in his cups may 
get sanctimoniously fuddled, or even “blin’ fou’,” but hilarious—never. When 
a Carlyleian Scotsman laughs it is as if the foundations of the world were being shaken. 
There is nothing of the light ripple, so dear co the heart of the novelist, about the 
‘Scotsman’s laugh. And ,et I have seen some uproarious fun in a barn, lighted with 
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tallow candles, the music being supplied by a ‘“pigmy scraper wi’ his fiddle” perched 
on the top of the threshing-mill. Last time I was in Edinburgh I formed one ot 
a crowd of bearded boys who were making Princes Street resound with laughter loud 
and deep at a Punch and Judy show. After it was over each took off his several way 
half-ashamed of the weakness displayed. The man is a “gone coon” who never enjoys 
a big hearty laugh. 

The animal spirits of healthy youth will find an outlet. I do not mean, when 
I speak of amusement, the more or less insipid form of recreation where everything 
is done by rule; but “free scouth” and full play for all the energies. The first 
essential and genuine fun is complete freedom from restraint or formality. Imagine 
a kitten, taking its ‘regulation exercise,” forbidden to chase its own tail lest it outrage 
some of the canons of good society. If youth is confined, Nature will have her 
revenge. Ask your family doctor some day when he is in a confidential mood for an 
explanation of the appearance of the morbid, freely-realy youth, whose presence 
excites pity and aversion, and who is such a common product of this generation. 

Yes. I believe in amusement and plenty of it; in fun and boisterous merriment 
for youth. Nor must those whose animalism is just a trifle dulled be overlooked. 
Constant attachment to the grindstone dulls the sweetest natures, and the home life 
is the sufferer. The public-house would claim fewer victims were healthy and natural 
forms of recreation possible to the worker. And the aged, too, need a frequent 
break in the monotony of their existence. It is the intolerable gloom of poorhouse 
life which invests it with more than half its terrors. 

Modern industrialism, the growth of big cities, and the enclosure of common 
lands, have all tended to destroy the opportunities for rational recreation. What 
more saddening than the thought of thousands of children growing up without the ken 
of a flower, or even a blade of grass—no music of bird or brook in their soul to awaken 
responsive chords ? What wonder that their minds are arid and sterile, and that a gross 
materialism binds them to earth? They are out of touch with Nature, and everything 
within becomes like everything around them, cold and artificial. The young men and 
maidens have no village green whereon to disport, or gather in glad array round the 
village maypole ; nor when it comes to mating-time ca7 they wander out in the 


moonlight to 
as . breathe out the tender tale 


Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.” 


The dancing must be done in the reeking atmosphere of a public-house, and the 
courting by gaslight in a “closemouth.” In Burns’s day the beggars could boast 


that 
‘« Nature’s charms, the hills and woods, 
The sweeping vales and foaming floods. 
Are free alike to all.” 
‘The artisan of to-day can make no such boast. 

I am not so much concerned about providing recreation for the masses as I am in 
providing the opportunities for such. Given more leisure among the workers—shorteyz 
hours and more holidays—and the demand for healthy recreation will be overpowering. 
In the interests of the children I would make it compulsory on every community to 
provide plots of grass whereon the children might romp and play. Children of larger 
growth would provide for themselves, if only the sordid struggle for existence which 
is destroying the chivalry and manhood, and, more serious still, the womanhood, 
of the nation, could be eased sufficiently to give them time to gratify the innate 
demand for fun which is part of the being of every healthy man or woman. 

* * * * e 
The question brings with it an involuntary smile when one 
Mrs. Oscar recalls the various ghastly and fatuous forms of recreation indulged 
Beringer smiles. —_ in by the rational and irrational. There is no doubt that there is 
far more kinship in grief than pleasure. Tears are more eclectic 
than laughter. The brain worker and the hand worker instinctively seek an outlet 
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and refreshment in opposite channels. There is a certain morality and propriety in 
the law of change which drives one man to lie upon his back in a meadow and gaze at 
the sun, and another to parboil in a tap-room, whether it be at Slocum-on-the-Marsh, 
or in the luxurious drinking-bars of our gilded youth. P/ss the sawdust and the 
spittoons, there is really wonderfully little to choose between them. 

The immutable laws of change decide the rationalism of amusement. To find 
rest and restoration, the wearied man and woman should seek salvation in Omega out 
of Alpha. A charming woman, entirely free from the smallest taint of novelty, once 
summed up this necessity beautifully. ‘‘ To wake up in the morning,” she said, ‘and 
to -know that the breakfast-cups will be of a different pattern, fills my soul with peace 
and joy.” And this statement was made without any reflection on the home pattern, 
gué pattern. It only embodied a broad assertion that change is recreation. Monotony 
is a monster which clutches us by the throat, as in the deadly, silent embrace of a 
‘Thug, drinks our blood, and suffocates us body and soul. Let there be no mistake. 
Peace must always be relative, as is joy. There is no peace unless preceded by 
sound ; there is no joy unless preceded by pain; there is no rest unless preceded 
by weariness. Movement is no delight until we have been cramped. Hunger lacks 
its final zest until we have lacked food. It is interesting and amusing to see the 
trouble to which the classes put themselves to achieve what is accomplished by the 
masses in the exercise of their daily vocations. The sybarite in reality works as hard 
as a navvy, and then—oh! blessed impartiality of sweet Mother Nature—barely 
succeeds by the skin of his teeth in extracting as much joy out of Prince’s and 
Bignon’s as our unwashed friend out of his rank cheese and onion. The amount of 
labour got through in a day by a fine lady would appal a factory girl. But the fine 
lady is wise in her generation ; her working hours are mostly sixteen out of the twenty- 
four, but she knows that by work only, albeit its outcome is not match-boxes, and its 
conditions seem almost those of pleasure, can she find recreation in change. 

What is, after all, the real meaning of the word “recreation” ? To re-create. To 
infuse new life, new blood, new forms, new thoughts ; not necessarily to the detriment 
or abandonment of the old, but rather as a resurrection—in varied shape, maybe, but 
the old germ always, refreshed, and adorned with eternal youth. 

Some of us find this in the cricket and hunting fields ; others at (as we are in an 
idling mood), shall we say, Romano’s ; others at the British Museum ; and others in 
the dissection of our friends, and capitulation of our own woes. Let it not be said 
that any of these recreations are not Rational. 


* * * * * 


Does it really matter, Mr. Editor? Must we amuse ourselves to 
order? Must we, before we take our pleasure, stop and ask ourselves: Fred Whishaw is 
is this a reasonable form of amusement? If so, I have no doubt ere oer ae 
that each of us would find something to say on behalf of his own bes 
particular ‘‘ Vanity”; but is it necessary, or even expedient? I doubt it. Let us 
take our amusement where we find it, and be thankful. What is reasonable from my 
point of view may be quite the reverse from yours. 

As Mr. Bouncer observes, “ people's tastes do differ so” ; an Ivan the ‘Terrible seeks 
relaxation from the cares of State in chucking dogs and cats from the highest window 
of his palace, varying this amusement with excursions into intense piety, and this again 
with a period devoted to wholesale murder of respectable families; yet Ivan found 
much to say in explanation of his indulgence in such torms of amusement, and said it 
so well that his idiots of subjects believed him, and passed his behaviour as reasonable. 

A De Quincey loves to make epigrams in Greek verse upon the noses of those who 
have offended him.. Afterwards, in the evening, he sits over the fire with a quart of 
‘ruby laudanum ” and a book of German metaphysics at his elbow ; and De Quincey 
has the most excellent arguments to lay before us in favour of his peculiar ideas as to 
self-amusement. Very well : 1 am quite satisfied ; personally I do not dote on cruelty, 
and I'think laudanum very nasty--but who am I, to say that either the one form of 
amusement is unreasonable, or the other? Let Ivan do as he likes and take the con- 
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sequences ; and let Thomas de Quincey do the same, and each one of us also. What 
have I to do with you, out of school, or you with me ? 

When I was a boy I loved.to sit for hours at the window, flashing the sun’s rays 
from my looking-glass into the eyes of my friends and my enemies ; I have not played 
this game for a long while, but I believe I should still enjoy it: was it reasonable 
amusement? Certainly, for it amused me, and I can give a reason for my pleasure : I 
liked as see my victims wax angry and to hear them swear; but why shou/d I give a 
reason 

In a word, Mr. Editor, no one really lives excepting while he is happy, and in order 
to be happy each man must be free to amuse himself as he pleases without troubling 
to reflect whether he is wise or a fool. Therefore let us lay down no law as to what is 
reasonable and what is unreasonable in amusement ; let each man and woman settle 
this for him or her self ; I shall enjoy myself how I please—and so, I doubt not, will 
you—and I shall be answerable to no man—excepting, of course, to the policeman ! 


e * * i ) * 


It takes an age like this to ask a question like that. No other 
ern’ Hayward day or generation would have thought of asking anything so con- 
each thing. tradictory in its terms, so irritating in its impossible demand for 

an exact answer, so greedily utilitarian in the spirit that prompts 
the asking. 

To begin with, I doubt if there is any such thing as reasonable amusement. To say 
that a thing is rational goes a long way—in the minds of most people—towards saying 
that it is anything but amusing; and, fer contra, to say that it is amusing is to give 
comforting assurance that there is nothing rational about it. 

Where can you find anything more rational than chess? Yet even chess-lovers 
themselves do not speak of it as an amusement, and would probably be offended if 
anyone else did. 

Ibsen’s alleged plays are rational—deadly rational; the amusement one gets out 
of them is also deadly. And one may go on indefinitely giving instances that prove the 
contradictoriness of the term, until one may fairly conclude that the amusingness of 
an amusement lies in its irrationality. I have seen an eminent lawyer laugh until 
tears stood in his eyes at a nigger baby’s grave and interminable efforts to rid its 
treacle-smeared fingers of a little feather,—picking it off of his sticky left fingers with 
his right, and from his equally sticky right fingers with his left again, endlessly. , That 
was amusement for the child and for the grown child ; any rationalness would have 
spoiled it all. 

Things are amusing because they are not rational ; you cannot combine the two 
equally and successfully. For the capacity of being amused is one of the distinguish- 
ing traits of youth; the capacity of being rational is a trait that belongs to ‘a later 
development, and one cannot be young and not young at the same moment. 

When you come to recreation—or, as good Bishop Trench would have written it, 
re-creation—the rational has at least the ghost of a chance. For recreation is a 
necessity, and to say that a thing is a necessity is another way of saying that it is 
rational—that there is a reason for it. First and foremost in recreation cqmes 
physical exercise, a resting of the muscles of the mind by the working of the muscles 
of the body. That much is rational, for “rest is change of occupation.” 

But why ask that amusement shall be reasonable? Why demand that play shall pay 
us as if it were work—that we shall get anything more out of it than the amusement 
’ itself? Why ask that amusement shall yield anything beyond the being amused ? 
Why exact that play shall yield a dividend? Yet that is the tacit demand that we 
make when we ask what rational amusement is. The idea is, that if someone will 
tell us just what it is, we will go and get some of it and use it with the comfortable 
feeling that while we are amusing ourselves we are also doing what old-fashioned 
people used to call “improving the occasion.” When we invite our souls to loaf, 
let them lvaf without an attempt on our part to see whether it will not do as well to 
work and call it loafing. That last is about what rational amusement really is. 
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“DORKING.” 
BY GEO. C. HAITE, RBA, 


(By permission of Percy Tarbutt, Esq.) 


HOW THE GODS FOUGHT FOR BARON KRILOF. 


BY FRED WHISHAW. 


\LLUSTRATED BY JOHN SCHONBERG. 


DEPUTATION waited upon 
Alexis Bogoliubof, head 
coachman to the Baron Krilof, 
Chief of the St. Petersburg 
It waited upon Alexis for the 


police. 
purpose of condoling with him upon the 
loss of a brother—who was not dead yet, 
but who was booked for the waters of 


Lethe, wd the mines of Siberia. This 
brother was a convicted revolutionist, hav- 
ing taken a shot, though a very bad one, 
ata Head of Department, in consequence 
of some real or imagined grievance. It 
was Baron Knilof, as Head of Police, who 
had the case of the would-be assassin in 
hand, and it was a fortunate thing for 
Alexis, his coachman, that the Baron was 
unaware that his own private driver was 
so near a relative to the very bad cha- 
racter now en route for Siberia; for had 
he been aware of it, Alexis, though he 
might not perhaps have accompanied his 
brother all the way to Siberia, would 
assuredly have journeyed in that direction 
at least as far as the Baron’s yard-gate, 
never to return. 

But luckily Krilof was a hard man 
and an aristocrat, and cared and knew 
nothing whatever about his servants or 
their relations. 

So the deputation came to Alexis in 
his inconceivably frowsy littke room in 
the yard of the Baron’s palace on the 
English quay—a room, the window of 
which was hermetically sealed with putty 
in order to keep every particle of fresh 
air out of the place, and in which a 
child lay sick and dying of fever at this 
moment. They came to condole with 
Alexis upon his double misfortune of lost 


brother and sick child, but also for another 
purpose. 

These two men were representatives of 
a great army—the army of the Discon- 
tented. They were friends of the late—I 
call him “the late,” though he was only as 
yet moribund—Ivan Bogoliubof, Alexis’s 
brother, who had been a shining light 
in the ranks of the executive Nihilists; 
indeed, they were nominally executive 
Nihilists themselves ; but they preferred 
to get the rough and dirty work of this 
department done for them, and to keep 
their own skins out of the reach of re- 
tributive justice. 

At the present moment their one idea 
in life was to get this too-active Chief of 
Police out of the way; he was doing his 
work too well, and must be removed ; and 
Alexis—it appeared to them—was clearly 
the man to remove him. Hence their visit. 

Alexis was not a Nihilist ; but he had 
been very fond of his brother, and Katkof 
and Zimine, who formed the deputation, 
had great hopes of establishing a griev- 
ance. 

“So poor Vainka’s gone !” said Katkof, 
after saluting Alexis and his wife, who 
cried quietly over her child’s cradle. 

Alexis crossed himself. 

“Yes, he’s gone!” he said—‘“ the 
angels of heaven go with him, and those 
of the devil with the department that sent 
him!” : 

“Fie, fiz!” said Katkof, laughing ; ‘do 
you know who did most in sending him 
away ?” 

“Who?” growled Alexis. 

“Ye whose bread you eat. Does it not 
choke you?” Alexis was silent. 


Alexis sat in the most approved fashion of the Russian Jehu. 
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“My master pays me my _ wages 
regularly,” he said presently ; “God for- 
give me, I suppose it is wrong to curse 
him—but I do!” 

“There is no debt on either side,” said 
Zimine ; ‘‘in the sweat of your brow you 
carn your wages; you end quits, as you 
began !” 

“The Baron is a hard man,” continued 
Alexis, as though musing. “ Only yester- 
day my wife was out to fetch medicine for 
little Olga there, who has the fever and 
raves ; in comes an order for the sledge at 
once. I send up an urgent appeal that 
Kuzma, my underling, may be allowed to 
drive the Baron-—for how could I leave 
this sick child alone? But no! ‘Bid 
Alexis bring the sledge round in five 
minutes and go to the devil ’—that was his 
Excellency’s messag2—and away I had to 
go. It was a wonder the poor little one 
did not go mad with terror to be left so 
long alone.” 

“She did, very nearly,” sobbed the 
wife. 

“There, you see!” cried Katkof. 
“Curse all aristocrats, say 1! I know 
what I should do with a man who had 
buried my brother alive and murdered my 
little daughter!” (Katkof had a pictur- 
esque way of putting things.) 

“Well, what?” said Alexis. 

Katkof passed an imaginary razor across 
his throat and allowed his head to droop 
on his breast in a realistic manner. 
Zimine laughed, and cried, “ Bravo!” 

“T’m not a murderer !” snarled Alexis 
—“at least, not yet!” 

“Ah, there’s hope for all of us!” said 
Katkof, ‘(and moreover there’s a thousand 
roubles for anyone who likes to earn it.” 

“A thousand roubles! Lord!” ex- 
claimed Alexis. “ What, for the big one 
upstairs ? ” 

“Just that,” said Katkof, ‘‘and easily 
earned by such as yourself, who are alone 
with the fellow in all manner of lonely 
places, and at all hours of the night.” 

“ And what if one misses ?” 
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“Well, 
again!” 

“And the money, if one succeeds but 
is caught in the act or after?” 

“To the widow,” laughed Katkof, “to 
buy mourning! It’s a safe thing, all 
round.” 

“Well, go now—to the devil or where 
you will,” said Alexis rudely; “ you are 
doing me no good, and the talking dis- 
turbs the child. I know your address, 
and Zimine’s too, if there’s anything to be 
done!” 

“Think of poor Vainka!” said Katkof. 

“ And little Olga !” added Zimine. 

“And the cool thousand!” laughed 
Katkof. 

“Go away, curse you!” cried Alexis, 
angrily, and when they went he cursed 
them out of the yard and into the street. 

But their words had sunk in, and that 
was perhaps why he felt so inclined to 
abuse and blaspheme. 

Presently little Olga took a turn for 
the worse and looked like collapsing al- 
together ; the poor mother ran off for the 
cheap doctor who lived some little way 
off, in the Offitserskaya, leaving her hus- 
band to watch the dying child, of whom 
he was really very fond. 

Meanwhile the Baron, his master, 
needed a sledge; the Chief of the St. 
Petersburg police receives constant calls 
to the palace and elsewhere, andis scarcely 
ever at rest for a moment. 

“For God's sake,” said poor Alexis, 
“tell the Baron my child is dying, and get 
him to let someone else drive him. Kuz’ 
ma drives well, so does Peter.” 

But the Baron sent down word that 
Alexis would bring round the sledge in 
three and a half minutes, or clear out, bag 
and baggage, in ten ; and that in any case 
he might take a week’s notice. 

So poor Olga was left alone for a second 
time, and before her mother returned with 
the doctor she seized the opportunity to 
take leave of this terrestrial hotch-potch 
of sorrows and anxieties and joys, before 
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anyone came back to dose her with more 
nasty medicines. 

Her death—or the circumstances under 
which it came about—gave the last 
required tilt to the unbalanced mind of 
Alexis—upset as it was by his late calami- 
ties and by the eloquence of Katkof, who 
had traced all the misfortune to one 
source. With brain on fire, and heart 
heavy with furious indignation, he now 
hastened away to Katkof’s lodging in the 
Galernaya. 

Truly, it would appear that the gods 
were fighting against Baron Krilof ! Every- 
thing combined to play into the hands of 
his enemies! 

“Give me the money anda pistol!” 
cried Alexis, bursting into Katkof’s room. 
““[’m going to do it—he has killed my 
child—my Olga —and he has done Vainka 
to death as well—curse him !_ He shall die 
for it!” 

“Good!” said Katkof; “you shall 
have the cash in good time—part of it 
‘may be prepaid—but how and where do 
you propose to do this?” 

“To-night or Thursday,” said Alexis ; 
“the is abunné at the Italian Opera these 
two nights every week ; I shall shoot him 
as he alights at his own door at midnight 
—there’ll be few or none about, and I 
can drive quickly away !” 

“Good again!” said Katkof; ‘here's 
the weapon; hide it under your kaftan. 
Let it be to-night; the sooner the 
better !” 

“Lord, how cold it is!” said Alexis, as 
he took his departure presently ; he shiv- 
ered with a variety of emotions, but it 
was undoubtedly very cold—ten degrees 
below zero—cold enough to freeze a flying 
bird in mid-air. 

It was a bad night for coachmen and 
servants whose duty had brought them to 
the Grand Theatre, outside of which—in 
the great square—they must wait for three 
long, cold hours, while their masters sat 
in warmth and comfort, listening to 
divinest music within : 
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But there were compensations, such as 
hot drinks for sale, even for the coach- 
men; as well as a huge bonfire burning 
on the cobble pavement in the middle of 
the square ; and here Katkof came upon 
Alexis, warming his chilled hands and 
feet, and shivering -in spite of the hot 
furnace. 

“ A cursed shame, I call it!” said Kat- 
kof ; “ imagine your master and his friends 
within there, and contrast their position 
with yours here! Lord! what have the 
poor done that things should be so differ- 
ent for the rich and for us? We shiver- 
ing out here, and they—your Baron and 
the rest—— ” 

“He'll te hot enough where I send him 
after the show’s over !” growled the other. 

“Good,” said Katkof; “got the— 
er—instrument of Justice ?” 

“Yes, I’ve got it all right!” said Alexis 
with an inconsequent laugh. 

‘‘Have a drink?” Katkof continued ; 
“it will steady your hand.” 

“My hand’s all right,” said Alexis ; 
“but Dll have the drink.” 

The opera was over. The chilled 
coachmen brought up their sledges one 
after the other under the great covered 
approach to the chief entrance. Krrilof, 
being an important person, and officially 
in a perpetual hurry, was allowed the 
privilege of keeping his sledge out of the 
line, apart from those of the common 
herd, in order that it might be at hand at 
a moment’s notice. Consequently, Alexis 
was the first, or nearly so, to drive up to 
the door. Alexis sat in the most approved 
attitude of the Russian Jehu, both arms 
outstretched and a rein in each hand; he 
was a fine-looking fellow, bearded and 
handsome, and he and the Baron’s pair of 
splendid horses made a good show. The 
Baron jumped in shivering, wrapped the 
furs well round him, and was driven off 
at a rattling pace, for the frozen horses 
were glad enough to go! 

“Good-night, Alexis!” said Katkof 
softly as he passed; but Alexis was “on 
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the job” and took no notice. In ten 
minutes the horses pulled up at the 
great door of the palace on the English 
quay. 

Krilof, suspecting nothing, alighted ; 
he turned his head—‘* To-morrow at 
nine!” he jerked out. ‘Then he entered 
the house. 

Half an hour later the Major Domo 
interrupted the great man at supper. 

“ Excellence,” he cried, “do you re- 
quire the horses again to-night ?” 

“Certainly not!” said Krilof; “I told 
the fellow so.” 

“ Because Alexis is still walking them 
up and down outside.” 

“The more fool he,” said Krilof. 
“Senl the idiot away; he'll ruin the 
horses a night like this!” 

The Major Domo went out himself to 
send Alexis home; the concierge had 
gone to bed. He called from the door; 
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the horses pulled up, but Alexis did not 
reply. 

“ Alexis!” cried the man, “are you 
asleep, idiot? Take the horses in at 
once!” 

But still Alexis took no notice. 
steward looked closer. 

Then he received a shock. 

Alexis was frozen as stiff as a marble 
statue ; he must, the doctor said presently, 
have been dead for over an hour! The 
horses knew their business thoroughly ! 


The 


Alexis was dead before he left the 
theatre. 
“Lord!” said the Baron when he 


heard of it, ‘‘there’s a pair of horses ! eh ? 
I might do just as well without a coach- 
man ; however, see that there’s another 
fellow ready for me by nine to-morrow !” 

The Baron was a hard man; but 
assuredly the gods had fought for him 
that night. 
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**PROM AN ULTIMATE DIM THULE." Il. 
(A Record of Dreams.) By S. H. Sime. 

No one has gazed upon the MEKOM in his real shape, for he never appears in it, Any one of nis 
appearances, and they are legion, will shed a blight upon silly wandering ghosts. Seeing that the 
crabs were getting out of the way before he awoke, I seized my double’s arm—for there were two of 
me—and retired. Take warning when you wander in dreams to avoid the MEKOM. 


( 70 be continued.) 


ACROSS THE PLAIN TO KAVALLIS. 


BY LIEUTENANT A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 


I1I.—Tippu Trp, THE SLAVER. 


was pleas- 
ant there at 
Kavalli’s. 
To the south 
of us, from 
the other side 
of a deep ra- 
vine, rose a 
chain of high, 
rocky hills, on 
the flat sum- 
mits of which 
dwelt the war- 
like Baregga 
tribe, the ene- 
miesof Kavalli 
and Majamboni. We had a good deal of 
trouble with them afterwards, and some 
tough fighting too, but, as Rudyard 
Kipling says, “ that is another story.” 

To the east the land sloped gently up 
and up, until it seemed to end in the sky. 
This was the edge of the Great Central 
African plateau, and from it the land 
tumbled away abruptly in rocky cliffs and 
precipices down to a broad, flat plain, 
2,500 feet below. In this vast cleft of 
the earth lay the lakes Albert and Albert 
Edward Nyanza, with the Semliki river 
and the classic Nile flowing into and from 
them. 
could be seen the stately mountains of 
Unyoro, coming down in great buttresses 
and foot-hills to the waters of the Albert 
Nyanza, which is one of the huge natural 
reservoirs of the Nile. 

To the west lay the smiling plain 
through which we had already passed, 


Across the lake in the far distance , 


sloping away from Kavalli’s down to the 
dark edge of the forest, the regular line of 
which was broken only by the sharp peak 
of Mount Pisgah, standing like a giant 
sentinel on the western horizon. 

To the north, as far as the eye could 
reach, the green undulating plain stretched 
in softly-rounded knolls and grassy hills, 
intersected by cool, clear streams. This 
was the home of the Wa-huma, or 
‘Stranger People,” who are supposed 
to have migrated many generations ago 
from Abyssinia. And here these shep- 
herd kings dwell among their flocks and 
herds, like the patriarchs of old. 

You saw there Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, and, in fact, a whole chapter of 


_Genesis was spread out before your eyes 


upon that fertile and lovely plain. 

Whichever way you turned, the eyes 
were delighted by some beautiful view, 
and so you can imagine how enchanted 
we were, after the horrors of the forest, to 
pitch our camp on the lovely slope beside 
Kavalli’s village. 

Kavalli himself was one of these Wa- 
huma kings of the tribe called Ba-biassi. 
He was a tall, fine-looking man of about 
thirty years ; he was extremely well-made, 
and had a pleasing and self-possessed 
manner. He had not the flat nose and 
thick lips of the ordinary negroes, but 
his features were well cut and refined, like 
those of a European, as indeed are the 
features of most of the ‘‘Stranger People.” 

He was dressed in a long, beautifully- 
cured cow-skin, round the border of 
which had been left a narrow fringe of 
white hair. It was fastened over the left 
shoulder by a large bright iron clasp, and, 
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passing closely under his right arm, it 
hung down below the knees in graceful 
fulds. On his arms and ankles were 
thick, rounded rings of ivory, and in his 
hand he always carried a long pipe and a 
tall, beautifully:made spear. He was a 
remarkably fine, picturesque-looking figure, 
and the expression of his face was ex- 
tremely prepossessing. 

His village, composed of beehive-shaped 
grass huts, was built in a large circle upon 
the open plain, and in the middle of it 
was the cattle kraal. It was a pretty and 
peaceful scene when in the evenings, as 
the sun set, the chief and elders of the 
people sat smoking on a little grassy 
knoll near by, and talked over the village 
affairs as they watched the herds of 
cattle being driven home to the kraal for 
the evening milking. It reminded one of 
the words in Gray’s Ziegy - 

‘The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea.” 

A large flat place was given us for our 
camp, and here we gradually built the 
great grass village in which we lived so 
many months, waiting for and receiving 
Emin Pasha and his people. It was 
built in the form of a square, with the 
huts all round and the doors facing in- 
ward. At one end was the Barazah, or 
council-chamber, an enormous lofty hut 
some sixty feet long, with broad, shady 
verandahs all round it. To the right of it 
were the huts occupied by Stanley and 
ourselves, and the other three sides of the 
great square were almost entirely taken 
up by the huts of Emin Pasha and his 
people, who joined us some months later 
on. In the middle of the great camp was 
a well-kept grass-plut, where we mustered 
and drilled our men in the mornings, and 
in the centre of it was planted a flag-staff 
formed of a thin, straight sapling some 
sixty feet high, which we had cut on the 
mountain-sides two miles distant from the 
village. From it floated the Egyptian and 
American flags, while the Union Jack 
waved in friendly alliance over the huts 
of us officers. 
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In the evenings, when the work was 
done, we used to sit and smoke our pipes 
in the verandah of the Barazah, while we 
talked of our day’s work—of the natives 
around —of our prospects of rescuing Emin 
Pasha and his people. Our Zanzibaris, 
too, would often strol! up and sit round 
the blazing camp-fire in front of the 
Barazah ; and sometimes, as at Fort Bodo, 


they would tell us stories of their wander- 


ings in different countries, and of the 
fables and folk-lore of their land. 

One night when we were talking about 
Major Barttelot and the rear column, and 
wondering about Tippu Tib, the life and 
ways of this well-known Arab became the 
topic of conversation. One of the men 
suggested that Murabo, who was a capital 
raconteur, should tell us the history of his 
life ; so I called upon him to tell us the 
story in his best style. A murmur of 
approval went up from the men, and 
Murabo was pushed forward from among 
them. Nothing loath, he sat himself 
down in front of us and began :— 

“Eh, Wallah Bwana, that is easy indeed, 
for everyone knows the story in Ungujia, 
and can bear witness if I lie. I will soon 
tell you, if you will, the history of Hamed- 
bin-Muhamed, for you must know that 
is his real name, Hamed the son of 
Muhamed. : 

“Tt was the Wa-shenzie who gave him 
the name of Tippu Tib, because they 
said he ran so fast that his feet went 
‘Tippu tib, tippu tib, tippu tib,’ and he 
is known everywhere by that name. For, 
as you know, Bwana, it is the custom in 
our country to call a man according to 
some personal mark, whether it be a 
spot on his body, a blind eye, or some- 
thing in his nature, just as we call you 
Boubarika, or the Chetah, because you 
are so headstrong and rash. 

“Tippu Tib is now a great man, and 
more powerful than all the Arabs of 
Nyangwe; but many years ago he was 
only a m’fanyi biashara (small trader) in 
Ungujia, his father being the Arab 
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Muhamed, and his mother a_ black 
woman of our Swahili race. 

“In those days Central Africa was a 
different place to what it is now. There 
were no roads or trade routes then; a 
mystery hung like a cloud over the 
interior, and no one knew much about 
the great Tanganyika Lake and the dim 
mysterious 
forest be- 
yond. But 
wonderful 
tales and ru- 
mours, Bwa- 
na, came 
from the far 
interior— 
stories of 
ivory and 
slaves and 
gold untold, 
and all the 
rich harvest 
might be 
gathered in 
by a handful 
of — stalwart, 
determined 
men, with a 
few bales of 
cloth and 
beads upon 
their heads, 
and guns 
from Ulaiya 
in their 
hands. 

“Ah ! those 
were the days 
when poor 
men easily became rich; but now we have 
to toil and work to get our daily food, and 
to lay by enough to buy a little shamda 
on which to settle down when we are old 
and past work. 

“Long ago, when he was little more 
than a kijana, Tippu Tib, like many 
other young men, heard the stories and 
longed to start off to the unknown land 


Murabo telling his story by the camp-fir >. 
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of the west, to trade with the Wa-shenzie 
chiefs, or to make slaves of them if he 
could, and rob them of their stores of 
ivory. 

“But he was a poor man, Bwana, and 
had not enough money to buy cloth and 
guns. So he went to old Tarya Topan, 
the rich Hindu of Ungujia, who lent him 
$20,000 for 
the venture, 
on the pro- 
mise that he 
should have 


half the 
gains. 
~ “Gather- 


ing together 
one hundred 
and fifty 
men, and 
arming them 
with guns, 
Tippu Tib 
and his safari 
crossed the 
Straits of 
Bagamoyo 
and plunged 
boldly into 
the unknown 
land. 

“For three 
years he wan- 
dered up and 
down, farther 
and farther 
down the 
coast; but 
he did not 
gain much, 
for the Wa-shenzie villages were too strong 
for him to attack, and the chiefs were not 
generous in their trading. He was down- 
cast, and his heart sank in his stomach, 
for he had lost many men from sickness 
and from the attacks of hostile tribes 
till he had but seventy men left. Still 
hoping, however, he journeyed on, until 
one day he came to a great village with a 
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double stockade around it Near it he 
encamped with his followers in orde: to 
trade with the king, who was rich in ivory 
and treasure. Here he stayed some 
months ; but finding that trade was slow, 
and that daily the king opened his 
mouth wider and wider for presents, he 
determined to leave the village and set 
out again towards the west. But the 
king desired to get all that he had of 
cloth and beads, and made reason after 
reason (as the Wa-shenzie will) for 
keeping him there, and at last gave 
secret orders to his people to kill him 
should they chance to find him alone 
outside the village. 

“Now, early one morning Tippu Tib, 
suspecting no treachery, was walking 
outside the stockade, when suddenly three 
of the king’s men sprang from the bushes 
upon him and attacked him with their 
spears. Being unarmed, he fled towards 
his camp, pursued by the Wa-shenzie, 
and just as he was entering it one of them 
threw a spear at him and brought him to 
his knees. By chance one of his wives 
was out drawing water, and, hearing his 
cries for help, she flew swiftly to his tent 
and brought him his gun. With it he 
quickly shot the foremost of his pursuers, 
and the other two, seeing the fate of their 
comrade, fled into the jungle. 

“Hearing the gun fired, out rushed 
Tippu Tib’s men, guns in hand, to see 
what had befallen. Finding their master 
wounded, and hearing of the treachery of 
the natives, they were mad with rage, and 
instantly got ready to punish them. 
Meanwhile the great drums and horns 
sounded in the village for war, and the 
Wa-shenzie turned out in great numbers 
against them. But the blood of the 
Arabs was hot within them, and, mad- 
dened by their treachery, they stood up 
fearlessly against them. 

“With desperate courage they fought 
on and on till mid-day. Sometimes they 
were driven back, but little by little they 
drove the Wa-shenzie before them and 
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burned their huts as they went At last 
they hemmed them round. and drove 
them into the mner stockade, closicg 
them in in a death trap. 

“With loud cries of triumph the Arabs 
advanced, and the Wa-shenzie, being shut 
up like cattle in a kraal, were mown 
down by their guns till the dead lay 
piled up in heaps. 

“Eh, Wallah Bwana, it was a sight to 
behold, and the Arabs had a glorious 
revenge ! 

“The coward king. seeing all was lost, 
shut himself up with his wives in his 
treasure-house ; but the Arabs soon found 
him, and dragging him out by the legs, 
they cut off his head, and Tippu Tib 
seized all his ivory and treasure. After 
looting the village and taking many slaves, 
he loaded the ivory on ther heads and 
started off for the west once moe with a 
light heart. He was now a rich man, 
and from that time, Bwana, all went 
well with him Village after village of 
the Wa-shenzie fell before him, and he 
marched on proudly, like Mirambo the 
Conqueror, into the very heart of Africa. 
For many months he journeyed on, 
growing richer as he went, till he crossed 
Lake Tanganyika and reached the edge 
of the forest land, and here he camped 
upon the banks of the broad. swift 
Lualaba. 

“Now, one day some of his followers 
captured a native who came from a 
distant land far away down the river 


_ They brought him before their master, for 


he had a strange story to tell. He told 
Tippu Tib that the name of his country 
was Manyuema, a rich and fertile land 
where ivory was plentiful as grass and 
cattle and goats were in countless 
numbers. 

“Many years before the king and 
queen of that land had disappeared one 
night, taking their little son with them, 
and they had never since been heard of. 
Their people had sought them far and 
wide. Alas! in vain, for they had never 


‘*He quickly shot the foremost of his pursuers."’ 


been found; but they still believed that 
the king’s son would one day return to 
rule over them. 

“Tippu Tib, you may be sure, Bwana, 
being wise and full of guile, saw at once 
how easily he could turn this tale to his 
own advantage. 

“Having made himself master of the 
whole story, he killed the native (as the 
Arabs will) to keep him quiet, and 
marched on to the land of Manyuema. 
Arrived on the borders of the country, he 
sent out criers among the people, pro- 
claiming himself the lost son of their 
king and queen, who had died long since 
in a distant land. 

“The secret, he said, had been con- 
fided to him by his father and mother as 
they lay at the point of death, and they 
had bidden him return to rule over his 
own country. The credulous and de- 
lighted people, believing his story, wel- 
comed him back with great joy, and with 
one consent proclaimed him king. 

“He built himself a strong village, 
which he called Kasongo, and here he 


settled down and lived in great comfort, 
making hundreds of slaves from the 
countries near by, and collecting all the 
ivory of the land. He ruled with a wise 
head and firm hand, and became so rich 
and great and powerful that no one dared 
question his word. Queri, master, believe 
me, he was verily ruler of the land ! 

“ Having made his rule fast and strong, 
he left some of his chiefs and relations 
to govern the country, and with a great 
caravan of slaves and ivory he marched 
back once more to the sea, and reached 
Ungujia after being lost for eleven years. 

“Ah, it was a great day of rejoicing, 
master, when Tippu ‘Tib returned to 
Ungujia ; and, you may believe it, Tarya 
Topan was glad to see him back, for he 
had long given up all hope of ever seeing 
him again, and thought that his money 
was lost. 

“And the ivory and slaves were sold 
for $500,000, though some say that it 
was even more. Ah! those were good 
days, and money and slaves were plenti- 
ful in Ungujia.” 
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‘“‘And did Tippu Tib remain long in 
Zanzibar ?” I asked Murabo. 

‘*No, Bwana,” he answered, “a few 
months only. The Arabs have a saying 
that ‘He who drinks of African waters 
always returns to drink of them again,’ 
and verily it is a true saying. He thirsted 
for his free life again in the country where 
he was a king, and soon he was on his 
way again to Manyuema. This time he 
took many friends and kinsfolk and wives 
back with him, and the safari numbered 
many hundreds of armed men. There 
were carpenters, too, and builders, and 
fundis of all kinds, as well as slaves, both 
male and female, who carried thousands 
of loads of cloth, beads, and brass wire, 
and great stores of every sort.. Such a 
safari had never before left Ungujia. 

‘After many months’ marching he 
reached Manyuema, and the whole 
country turned out to greet him and pay 
him homage. 

“* After settling the affairs of the country 
he set the fundis to work, and soon 
houses and mosques were built up, and 
Kasongo became a great town. 

And there he still lives, at Kisingitini, 
or, as the Misungus call it, ‘Stanley Falls,’ 
after the Bwana M’Kubwa. Many are 
the parties of slave-raiders he sends out 
into.the forest and countries around, and 
caravans of ivory and slaves go yearly to 
Unguyia. Queri, Bwana, he is the richest 
and most powerful of all the Congo 
Arabs! 

“One day (if death does not take him 
unawares) he will surely return to Ungujia 
and settle down on the big skambas he 
has already bought there, for every Arab 
in his old age hungers to return to 
the land of his birth, to dwell among 
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his own people, and end his days in 
peace.” 

“ Assanti Sana,” cried the men, as 
Murabo ceased speaking, “no one in the 


‘safari tells a story better than you! All 


that you have spoken is true from begin- 
ning toend. Queri, Tippu Tib 1s a very 
great man, and verily, Murabo, you have 
the gift of speech !” 

So with stories and sometimes with 
dances among the men we used to while 
away the evenings, and Kavalli, too, would 
often join us in an evening gathering, and 
tell us stories about his people and the 
neighbouring tribes. 

We had to rest there many months 
waiting for Emin Pasha and his people. 
We had many curious adventures there 
that I should lke to tell you of had I the 
space, but perhaps I may do so at some 
future time. 

Many months afterwards we started off 
for the coast with Emin Pasha and all his 
refugees, a huge caravan numbering many 
hundred souls, which Rachid, our chief, 
said reminded him of the story he had 
read in the Koran of the flight of Israel 
from Egypt under the leadership of the 
prophet Moses. 

The Wa-huma, or “Stranger People,” 
were good friends to us; we sojourned 
long with them, but they were always the 
same, and fed us and looked after us gladly. 

Before leaving we gave rich presents to 
Kavalli, Majamboni, and all the surround- 
ing chiefs. They escorted us by hundreds 
to the outskirts of their country, and we 
parted from them with kindly expressions 
of friendship and goodwill, while they ex- 
pressed an earnest hope that one day we 
would return again to their land and dwell 
In peace among them. 


END. | 
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TO A HALF-BLOWN ROSE. 


BY MARIE M. A, BULAU. 


WITIL A DRAWING BY STEPHEN REID. 


WEET rose, soft rose, that just begins to blow, 
With velvet petals flushed like sunset snow— 
Lie on my listless heart, a moment, so! 


Blue eyes, some day to make a man’s heart mad, 
Your sweetness has a shade of something sad, 
As if you guessed life’s bitter sense and bad. 


Child’s heart, your world is worthier than my own, 
Your world, where passion-flowers remain unsown. 
And death and disillusion are unknown. 


Perhaps it is that from this hair of gold 


I catch the sunshine—but my heart, so cold, 
Forgets that it is wise, and worn, and old. 
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MRS. BINGHAM'’S FOOT. 


BY W. PETT RIDGE, 


EARLY every lady in Parmin- 
ster Street declared that little 
Mrs. Bingham ought to put 
her foot down, and they said 
this with an air of injury be- 
cause they, like most married 
ladies of Walworth, were in the habit of 
putting their foot down on the least ex- 
cuse, and sometimes on no excuse at all. 
Littke Mrs. Bingham was a mild young 
woman who, to the indignation of her 
lady neighbours, not only submitted to the 
lectures, the upbraidings, and the threaten- 
ings of Mr. Bingham without a protest, 
but declined to join the debating society 
which met at the co:ner of the street 
every evening ; a society restricted to the 
gentle sex whose favourite subject for 
discussion was “ Husbands ; and How to 
Deal with Them.” 

“Yd Bingham him,” remarked a very 
thin lady, shivering with an acute sensc 
of justice, ‘if he was a ‘usbin of mine, 
and he dared to carry on to me as I ’eard 
him carry on to her this morning over 
his breakfast.’ 

“Had rashers didn’t they?” asked 
another lady. 

“ He had rashers,’ corrected the very 
thin lady “Ketch him letting her ‘ave 
a mouthful of anything in the shipe of 
luxuries. I assure you, Mrs. What is-it, 
that poor woman works her fingers to 
the bone and waits on that lout ’and 
and foot. And this is the way he treats 
her !” 

“T ain’t got no sympathy with her,” 
declared the other lady. “I’ve give her 
good advice, I ’ave, and she ain’t acted on 
it, and I wash my ‘ands of the whole 
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affair. J advised her to give him a clip 
side the ’ead with the rollin’ pin when he 
wasn't looking. I’ve knowed that answer,” 
concluded the lady, with a nod of the 
head signifying knowledge that experience 
alone can bring, “I’ve knowed that 
answer when other argiments ’ave failed.” 

“Never strikes her, does he?” asked 
a member. 

“ Better if he did. I’d rather see that 
than so much chow-row. And as I say, 
it isn’t as if she answered him back. 
There’d be some sense in it then.” 

‘“‘She’ll see her error some day,” de- 
clared the very thin lady, with confidence. 
“ Mark my words.” 

Little Mrs. Bingham, not being a 
member of the debating society, was at 
home giving the last touches to the meal 
which she had prepared for Mr. Bingham, 
and reading now and again a line from 
a letter which had arrived by the evening 
post. The post came rarely to 18, 
Parminster Street, and Parmins‘er Street 
had noted its call of this evening, and 
if Mrs. Bingham had been a reasonable 
woman, one or two neighbours would 
have called to find out who the letter was 
from. As it was, the young woman with 
news of high importance had nobody 
w.th whom she could share it, for which 
reason she waited the arrival of her 
husband with rare impatience. She had 
read the letter twice to the cat, but the 
cat, finding that attention led to no re: 
freshment, yawned slightly and walked 
out to the back. 

“Now then, face,” shouted Mr. Bing 
ham, loudly, “what do'you want to gu 
opening the door lik: that for?” 


‘Off with these boots of mine.’’ 
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“ To let you in, Joseph.” 

“To let me fall down and break my 
blooming neck, you mean,” grumbled 
Mr. Bingham. ‘“ Off with these boots of 
mine.” 

“Yes, Joseph. And I want to tell you 
something. My sister as 

“Not so much jor!” commanded Mr. 
Bingham, severely. ‘J’ear? Man can’t 
get a word in edgeways in this ’ouse. 
You keep your mouth shut and your eyes 
open, that’s guste enough for you. Under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, Joseph.” 

“ Vurry well then,” said Mr. Bingham, 
sitting at the table. “ Don't let me ’ave 
to speak again. 
a servin’ me with? Steak?” 

“Yes, dear. I—I thought you’d like 
a steak. Can't you manage to eat it ?” 

“IT can manage to eat it,” said Mr. 
Bingham, gloomily, “and that’s about all. 
But I shan’t touch it till you leave off 
staring atme. BE OFF!” 

“Very well, Joseph. Till go upstairs 
and do some sewing.” 

“Igh time you did something useful,” 
said Mr. Bingham, eating with extra- 
ordinary appetite. “You lead the life 
of a lady of title, that’s what you do.” 

If Mr. Bingham spoke with truth there 
is less reason than is usually supposed to 
exist for envying the Iot of women in 
society. Mrs. Bingham went upstairs and 
worked at some small garments, but she 
did not this evening cry over them as was 
usual; instead the young woman took 
the letter from her pocket rather frequently 
and kissed it, and put it back only to take 
it out again. In such spirits was Mrs. 
Bingham that she actually began to sing ; 
whereupon Mr. Bingham rapped loudly 
and ordered her to stop, saying ironically 
that it was very pretty, but that he feared 
the sound might put the fire out. So 
little Mrs. Bingham thought her song in- 
stead of singing it, and smiled as she 
looked forward to the long, long talk she 
would have with her sister the next day. 


What's this ere you're ~ 
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Since her marriage this sister had been 
away travelling ; her sister’s mistress being 
a mature lagy who played juvenile parts 
in prévincial companies with very great 
success. And as the sister had no ap- 
probation for Joseph, whom she had not 
met, why, perhaps it would be just as well 
that they should not meet; it was im- 
possible to elude recognition of the fact 
that Mr. Bingham was a gentleman who 
did not get along well with everybody. 
Little Mrs. Bingham wrote, therefore, a 
line begging her sister to call before the 
evening ;_ to assure her that she was feel- 
ing very well considering, that she should 
tell her all the news when they met, and 
that she was her loving affectionate sister. 

“ Pudden-head!” roared Mr. Bingham, 
from below. 

‘““ Meaning me, Joseph? ” 

“Who else should I mean,” shouted 
Mr. Bingham. ‘What's the idea of stay- 
ing up there all night ?” 

“T was only 7 

“Come down,” ordered Mr. Bingham, 
shortly. He waited until his little wife 
had obeyed, and then he pointed at the 
table. 

“Clear that away.” 


And she did it. 


“Ts that table what you call clean?” 


asked Mr. Bingham. 

“Yes, Joseph, dear. I scrubbed it to- 
day.” 

“Tt ain’t what / call clean. Get your 
brush, and your pail, and your soap, and 
scrub it again. ’Urry!” 

It was a great satisfaction to Mr. Bing- 
ham, seated in the corner near the fire, 
pipe in mouth, and halfpenny newspaper 
in hand, to look up now and again to 
see his wife working hard, and to tell her 
to work harder. It enabled Mr. Bingham 
to feel that he was getting even with the 
world; that he was (as he expressed it) 
getting his own back again. His van fore- 
man was of a somewhat despotic nature, 
and by day Mr. Bingham, as a railway 
carman, had to obey orders ; in the even- 
ing and in his own house it was he who 
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was overseer. Moreover, when he had 
read all-the police intelligence in the 
paper, it was distinctly comforting to be 
able to sit back and divert himself with 
caustic criticism. 

“What are you looking so blcomin’ 
pleased about?” demanded Mr. Bing- 
ham, aggrievedly, when he had come to 
an end of other subjects. “’Tisn’t the 
first time this evening I’ve caught you 
with a smile on your face. Is there any- 
thing specially funny about me ?” 

“No, Joseph.” (And, indeed, there 
was not.) 

“Well then,” said Mr. Bingham, de- 
finitely, ‘‘not so much of it, if you 
please. If there’s one thing that aggera- 
vates me more than another, it is to see 
anybody with a perpetule grin on their 
face. And what’s more,” here Mr. Bing- 
ham struck the table loudly, ‘you know 
it.” 

“T dcn't often have the chance of smil- 
ing, Joseph.” 

“You'll ’ave a chance of smiling the 
other side of your mouth, my girl, if you 
give me any of your back answers. Fetch 
my ’at!” 

Mr. Bingham fixed his hat with the 
aid of the mirror over the mantelpiece 
and looked at himself with cordial in- 
terest. 

“‘ Going out, Joseph?” 

“Not without your kind permission,” 
said Mr. Bingham, with exaggerated de- 
ference. “If you cou/d spare me out of 
your sight for a few minutes I had thought 
of looking in at the Radical Club, but if 
you've the slightest objection " 

“Jdon’t mind,” said little Mrs. Bing- 
ham. 

“7 don’t know how to thank you,” 
replied Mr. Bingham, ironically, “for 
all your generousness. Only ’ope you'll be 
careful not to overdo it.” 

Mrs. Bingham went through the pas- 
sage to open the door for him and waited 
there dutifully. 

“‘ Now what are you ’anging about for?” 
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demanded Mr. Bingham. ‘Can't I be 
allowed to let meself out of me own ’ouse 
now? Is'pose you want to go ketching 
cold, and let me in for a nice long doctor’s 
bill.” 

“T’m very careful, Joseph.” 

“You'd better,” said Mr. Bingham, 
threateningly, and slammed the door. 

The next evening Mr. Bingham, artiv- 
ing at hs house in Parminster Street, had 
some difficulty with the door. The lock 
was turned on the igside. Mr. Bingham 
had to knock, and even then he was kept 
waiting for quite two minutes ; a sufficient 
time to enable him, on the door being 
opened, to enter boiling with indignation. 
The small oil-lamp which faintly illumined 
the passage was low; there was an ab- 
sence of the smell of hot dinner which 
usually greeted him. In the kitchen the 
lamp with a pink shade was burning 
dimly. Mr. Bingham stared round with 
as much, perhaps, of amazement as of 
annoyance. 

“ And what might be the name of this 
mellow-drahmer ?” he enquired, bitterly. 
“What piece are we playing of now I 
should like to know?” The little woman 
came forward and turned the lamp down 
a little more. ‘ Leave the lamp alone, 
can’t you,” shouted Mr. Bingham. 

“T can,” she said loudly, “ but I’m not 
going to. Eat your dinner, and be quick 
about it.” 

“ Eat me dinner,” repeated Mr. Bingham 
in a dazed way, “‘and be quick about it. 
Well, ‘4s is something, so ’elp my good- 
ness! What have you been doing to 
yourself? Take that shawl off your ‘ead 
this minute.” 

“ The shawl's all right,” she said, sharply. 
“ Get on with your dinner: I’ve got some- 
thing to say to you.” 

“Do you think I’m going to take on 
cold meat?” demanded Mr. Bingham, 
starting up angrily. ‘‘ Because, if so, 
youre jolly well mistook. ’Pon my word, 
I wonder I don't em 

Mr. Bingham bent down with his hand 
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lifted threateningly. Instantly he received 
a box on the ear which made him spin 
round twice. 

‘“? Ere,” said Mr. Bingham, with an 
injured air, “’old on, ’o/d on. That 
’urts.” 

“That was the idea,” she said, calmly. 
“Don’t you dare t» lift your hand to me 
again mind.” 

“Well,” said Mr. 
“T never have before. 
off.” 

“ Cer-tainly not !” said the littl: woman, 
decidedly. 

“You disobey me, me your lorful 
merried ’usin? You ’ave the daringness 
to stand there in front of the fire and 
Get out of the way of the fire, can’t you?” 

“Look here, Joseph,” said the little 
woman loudly and without moving, “you 
and me had better come to an under- 
standing.” 

“Don't ‘owl so,” begged Mr. Bingham. 
“T never ’eard you talk loud before. 
Don’t want the neighbours to ’ear, do 
you?” 

“Yes,” she said firmly, “Ido. They’ve 
heard enough of your voice the last ten 
months, mine’ll be a nice change for em.” 

“You're off your ’ead to-night. What’s 
come over you ?” 

“Common - sense,” cried the little 
woman with much excitement. ‘That's 
what’s come over me. I've endured your 
badgering long enough. I begin to see 
that I made a mistake in putting up with 
your nagging habits as I hive. I’m a 
quiet woman, and like a quiet life, but if 
you don’t behave yourself in future, ll 
talk to you worse than you've ever talked 
to me.” ‘ 

“You're making a lot of fuss over nothin’ 
at all,” urged Mr. Bingham, nervously, in 
a low voice. ‘I don’t mean nothin’ by 
what I say. It’s only me manner that’s 
against me.” 

“That manner,” said the little woman, 
dogmatically, “that manner, Joseph, you’ve 
got to change from this day ‘enceforth. 


Bingham, weakly, 
Take my boots 
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If you’re going on being unkind to me, 
I shall simply go right away from you.” 

“Don't talk so—so foolish,” said Mr. 
Binzghan, anxiously. ‘‘ We've got no call 
to go and fall out.” 

“J have. You've done all the falling 
out ’itherto, and now /’m going to play 
that part. Got your wages?” 

“OF course I’ve got me wages,” said 
Mr. Bingham, sulkily. ‘Think I’m the 
kind of man to give ’em to anybody else ?” 

“Tn future that’s the kind of man you’ve 
got to be. Count it all out there on the 
table.” 

“Not me!” said Mr. Bingham. 

“Count it all out there on the table,” 
repeated the little woman, violently. 
“Don’t make me ask you again.” 

““Moderite your voice,” begged Mr. 
Bingham, urgently. “ You'll have all Par- 
minster Street round the doorway d’rectly 
listening to our private conversation.” 

“ Not for the first time.” 

“Look ’ere,” sail Mr. Bingham, with 
genecosity, ‘I tell you what. If I’ve 
said anything at any time to ’urt your 
feelings, I’m prepared to go so. far as to 
sy it was spoke onintentional. There! 
And now let’s shake ’ands and be friends 
like sensible people.” 

‘““A fortnight’s pay,” said the little 
woman, as one who wrestles with a mathe- 
matical problem, “at twenty-five shillings 
a weck and overtime. Two pound ten 
on ‘A7? table, please, and the overtime you 
can keep for yourself.” 

“Good!” cried Mr. Bingham with 
much enjoyment. “ ’Ighly amusing, pon 
me word. Reminds me of the hoomorous 
things you used to say when me and you 
was courting. Lord, what a one you was 
for making puns on people’s names.” 

“This isn’t a joke,” said the little 
woman shirply, “ and it isn’t a pun. Un- 
less you’re prepared to ’and over your 
wages in future on pay-night for me to 
carry on the ’ome, instead of doling it 
out a shilling at a time, I tell you straight, 
Joseph, I shall go back to service.” 


***Ere,’’ said Mr. Bingham, ‘‘'old on, ‘old on, that ‘urts.": 
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“It's a point worth considering,” ack- 
nowledged Mr. Bingham, after a moment’s 
thought, “and we'll talk it over when 
we've got the time to spare, and when 
you're less excited. It don’t do to settle 
these’ things off ’and.” 

“T’m going to settle this off hand, 
Joseph. My sister has got a place ready 
for me as soon as——” 

“T thought your sister had a ‘and in 
this,” remarked Mr. Bingham, acutely. 
“*She’s what I call——” 

“You dare to say a word against my 
sister!” cried the little woman, striking the 
table with the palm of her hand. 

“Don’t knock the furniture about, my 
dear. Don’t go and break up this once 
‘appy ’ome. How did you know but 
what I was going to call your sister a per- 
fect lady, aye ?” 

“Let me catch you calling her anything 
else.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Bingham, rising from 
his seat and speaking cheerfully, ‘ we’ve 
had a nice long talk and there’s nothin’ 
like it to clear the air. 
mind letting me pass——’ , 

“You don’t go out of this house,” 
screamed the litttle woman, with her back 
to the door, “until you've put down 
that two pound ten. And mind youn——” 

“Think of the neighbours,” urged Mr 
Bingham, trembling. : 

“T’m too busy thinking of meself. I’ve 
got a lot of lost time to make up. And 
don’t you flatter yourself, Joseph, because 
I’m quiet after this that I shan’t break out 
again if you recommence any of your 
bully-ragging. ‘The next time I have to 
speak like this, back to service I go, 
mind.” 

“And what'll become of the little——” 

“Gran’mother will see to that, soon as 
it arrives. It'll be out of yous sight at 
any rate, poor little thing.” 

“But I shan’t want him out of my 
sight,” urged Mr. Bingham. 

“Jt don’t matter what sew want,” she 
answered sharply. 


? 


Tf you don’t. 
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A pause of nearly a minute. 

“Tell you what, my dear,” said Mr. 
Bingham, “I'll go out for a stroll and 
think it over. Meanwhile——” 

“Two pound ten, if you please.” 

““Meanwhile you ’ave a nice rest 
and—— ” 

“Two pound ten,” repeated the little 
woman. 

“I'd forgot about that,” he remarked, 
with a confused laugh. 

“7 hadn't.” 

Mr. Bingham counted out the amount 
carefully on the table, and returned the 
few shillings in excess of that sum to his 
waistcoat pocket. He sighed as he did 
this, and shook his head wearily as indi 
cating that he had lost heavily over the 
transaction. The little woman took up 
the money and put it in a purse which 
she brought out of her pocket. 

‘“Where did you get your purse, my 
dear?” asked Mr. Bingham, humbly. 

“Sister sent it me.” ; 

“Give her my love when you're 
writing.” 

“She don’t want it.” 

“At any rate,” said Mr. Bingham, 
“give us—that lamp wants some ‘fresh 
oil—give us a kiss to show we're friends.” 

“Not now,” she said quickly, stepping 
aside. ‘‘ You don’t deserve it.” 

“T wish your disposition wasn’t quite 
so ‘arsh, my dear,” said Mr. Bingham, 
wistfully. “I take these little snacks 
more to ’eart than you think for. O 
revoir!” 

The door closed behind Mr. Bingham, 
and his footseps went slowly past the 
window of the front room. The matrons 
who lived next door were already com- 
municating with their neighbours the 
astounding information that Mrs. Bing- 
ham had at last taken the advice of 
Parminster Street, and they watched the 
depressed Mr. Bingham with the look 
that a conquering tribe bestows upon a 
new captive. From the front room of 
Number Eighteen came a_ white-faced 
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little woman, and in the dimly lighted 
kitchen she hugged and kissed another 
little woman as much like herself as 
sisters can contrive to be. 


“So ¢hat's all right,” declared Mrs. 
Bingham’s sister, as she discarded the 
shawl and accepted Mrs. Bingham’s assist- 
ance with a smart bonnet and a dark-blue 
cloak that earlier in the day had made 
“ Here’s the 


Parminster Street gasp. 
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money, dear, and mind you keep him up 
to paying it regular. Above all,” with 
an affectionate hug, “do-ee take care of 
vourself.” 

“T'll try,” said Mrs. Bingham. 
it is good of you to——” 

“T’ve enjoyed it,” declared the other 
little woman, adjusting her veil. “I can 
quite understand now how it is mistress 
won’t give up the stage.” . 


“ And 


‘* How is it you never come to see us on Sundays? 
“Well, you see, I work hard all the week, and on Sundays I prefer to avoid exertion.” 


"BULL-FIGHTING IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
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O the dweller in Sp.in and Portugal 
ti the bull-ring is as dear as the race- 
course to an English betting man, the par- 
tridge in the autumin stubble to the sports 
man, the fox breaking from cover to the 
huntsman, Tauromachy is no mere brutal 
exhibition of 
bloodshed ; it 1s 
a high art, with 
renowned mas- 
ters and numer- 
ous traditions. 
The illustrious 
matador; 1s the 
master of evcry 
bull he meets, 
anticipates each 
action, and can 
guard himself 
completely; a 
jockey hardly 
knows more 
about horses 
than he about 
bulls. The poor 
man of the 
Iberian = Penin- 
sula has no tie 
to life save the 
arena, the trou- 
bles ot his hard 
existence are 
only really for- 
gotten when he 
hears the trum- 
pet sound for 
the entrance of his favourite matador’s 
cuadrilla. In consequence of the universal 
popularity of the pastime, the best-known 
fighters make huge fortunes. Bull-farm 
ing 1s a profitable occupation, and he who 
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rears good bulls is highly honoured. Every 
town of any pretensions has its arena, and 
in the tiny little villages the traveller sees 
children armed with a piece of wood and 
a ragged cloth practising proper attitudes 
before some yoked ox or harnessed mule, 
which looks on 
In a state of sur- 
prised indiffer- 
ence. Lan y los 
toros, “bread 
and bulls,” that 
is the cry of the 
poor Spaniard ; 
and to save the 
few pence neces- 
sary to see the 
latter he will 
often deny him- 
self the first. As 
in this country 
we sometimes 
meet a man who 
will sacrifice a 
day’s work to 
sce a horse run 
or a cricket 
match decided, 
so in the South 
we meet hard- 
worked, ill-paid 
fellows, ready to 
sacrifice any- 
thing or every- 
thing to get the 
wherewithal to 
buy a cheap seat in the sunny side of the 
bull-ring, and be almost broiled, for two 
short hours of bloodshed and excitement. 

In Portugal, though no bulls are killed 
and no horses slaughtered, the interest is 
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nearly as great; and the Portuguese arena 
affords feats of horsemanship and agility 
that are impossible, and, indeed, unlooked 
for across the border. It is curious that 
in Portugal, though there is no kill- 
ing, the audience is fairly well content ; 
while in the South of France, where 
tauromachy has become very popular, 
the public are nowadays ready to tear the 
arena to pieces because the law forbids all 
killing. The excitement over bull-fights 
is one of climate, and appeals to both 
sexes. In Portugal I have seen the beau- 
tiful Queen Amelia present on several 
occasions at the Campo Pequeifio, and in 
Spain I have noticed little girls not in 
their teens looking on without emotion 
at dying bulls and disembowelled horses. 
After all, it is but another phase of the lust 
for slaughter that makes men shoot scores 
of wild birds in a day, and pot tame 
pigeons sent from the traps on the plateau 
outside the Monte Carlo Casino. I have 
been more sickened by the so-called sport 
at Monte Carlo than ever I was in a bull- 
ting. Take away the slaughter of the 
miserable horses, and the contest between 
man and bull remains fascinating, soul- 
stirring, while the death-roll of Spanish 
fighters is heavy enough to show that it is 
no child’s play for the most experienced 
men. When we cease from hunting tame 
stags or shooting trapped pigeons and 
hand-reared pheasants, we shall be justi- 
fied in holding up our hands in holy hor- 
ror at the amusement of another nation ; 
till then, indignation is out of placc. 
None the less the bull-fighting mania is a 
national evil, at least in Spain, because it 
brutalises men, women and children, and 
accumulates a vast amount of scarce public 
money for a rough, ill-educated, profligate 
set of men. The average bull-fighter is a 
man toavoid. Courage is his one redeem- 
ing quality. There are exceptions, few 
and far between, to a general verdict of 
condemnation. No powerful Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals exists in 
Portugal and Spain, there is no public 
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opinion to create one; in fact, the bull 
fighter is a man of great eminence, in- 
trigues with some of the highest in the 
land, and is received everywhere. In 
Spain the palaces of royalty are not 
barred against the leading dtestros. The 
best and largest bull-rings in Spain 
can hold nearly twenty thousand people, 
anda large number accommodate between 
twelve and fifteen thousand. Rafael 
Guerra (Guerrita), the premier bull fighter 
of Spain, can earn as much as eighty 
thousand pounds in a single season, and 
Don Luis Mazzantini, a gentleman by 
birth and education, a doctor of laws, and 
almost the equal of Guerrita in the arena, 
earns more than fifty thousand pounds a 
year. Dozens of good men draw more 
money from their poverty-stricken country 
than they can spend, and when they used 
to go across the border to kill in the 
South of France. before the Loi Gram- 
mont was put into execution, one of them, 
Reverte by name. was seen to light his 
cigar with a fifty-franc note to shcw the 
contempt he had for his audience 
and their money. [ write nothing but 
truth when recording a statement that the 
death of a first-class bull-fighter causes 
more sensation ‘n Spain than the down- 
fall of a Ministry, and that two out of 
three of the lower-class Spaniards would 
rather lose Cuba than Guerrita. I have 
seen the horses taken from a successful 
matador’s carriage, and dozens of willing 
hands drag the vehicle through the town, 
while the military band has done honour to 
the valiant man who has killed three bulls 
in two hours and received two hundred 
pounds for the job. In view of the im- 
portance of the national amusement, and 
recalling the significant fact that the 
authorities encourage the populace to 
drown their troubles in the blood gf bulls 
and horses, it will not be deemed out of 
place to carefully consider tauromachy in 
some of its aspects. 

I have seen the fights in three countries 
under every variety of circumstances, have 
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The Arrival of the Matador. 


seen ren, bulls, and horses killed, dis- 
cussed the technicalities of the art with 
some of its first masters, and carefully 
studied the reports of Spain and Portu- 
gal’s critics upon fights at which I have 
been present. It should be mentioned 
that a big Spanish or Portuguese paper 
has its dramatic, musical, art, and bull- 
fighting critic, and that the writings of the 
last-named gentleman are, or should be, 
worth more to the publication than the 
combined efforts of the rest. Men like 
Sanchez de Neira, “Candido” and “Severo” 
are better known throughout the length 
and breadth of Spain than are the dram- 
atic critics of England. On paper, these 
gentlemen are the finest fighters the world 
has ever seen. They are by no means 
venal, so far as an “outsider” can 
judge. ‘They will impeach the methods 
of any fighter and the bulls of any farmer, 
and they have trained the public to such 
a condition of critical appreciation that a 
tiny blunder, not to be noticed by a 
novice, will throw a huge assembly into a 
rage. ‘Lruly it may be said of the bull- 


fighter as of the actor, that they who live 
to please, must please to live. The public 
will not allow its greatest favourites the 
privilege of a mistake, and men have-lost 
their lives through trying, by some terribly 
rash act, to win back the favour of an 
angry audience. 

The personnel of the bull-ring differs 
considerably in Spain and Portugal. Por- 
tuguese laws do not admit of slaughter, 
and, consequently, the most important 
figure in the arena is the cavalhetro, who 
rides a magnificent horse and encounters 
the bull with light wooden lances of vari- 
ous lengths, decorated with ribbons and 
paper rosettes, and tipped at the end with 
a strong barbed hook. Bulls fighting in 
Portugal have their horns covered in 
leather to prevent bloodshed, and there- 
fore the cava/heiro can afford to ride a 
magnificent horse, while, as he is usually 
an expert rider, the sight is a very pleasant 
one. When the bull has been ornamented 
with two or three of these light lances, 
called farpas, the work of the cavatheira 
is over, and the baiting 1s continued 
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by the Jdandarilhetros, footmen armed 
with short darts, who face the charge of 
their opponent, put their weapons in be- 
hind bis horns, and escape by what seems 
a miracle. Finally a dozen men, called 
foreados, and curiously dressed in scream- 
ing colours, enter the arena, and with 
bare hands catch the bull and hold him 
helpless. Ata given signal they all run 
away, and the startled animal is left for a 
few moments to career round the ring. 
Then a number of tame bullocks run into 
the arena. They belong to the farm on 
which the bull was bred, and he knows 
them by sight and sound, for they have 
bells round their necks. The well-trained 
animals come right round him and then 
rur for the stables, where the bull’s wounds, 
which are very trifling, are doctored, and 
he is carried away with his fellows at the 
end of the day for rest and recreation pre- 
paratory to the next fight. Twelve bulls 
are fought in a Portuguese arena, and there 
is an interval between the appearance of 
the sixth and seventh. 
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The programme varies considerably, for 
sometimes a great Spanish fighter will 
bring his cvadril/la across the border, 
and, being accustomed to deal with bare- 
horned bulls, he treats these comparatively 
harmless ones with no respect, and suc- 
ceeds in the accomplishment of feats that 
are a triumph of nerve and desterity. 
Now and again the great Portuguese 
horsemen go to Spain and give an exhi 
bition of their prowess, but in Portugal 
there are not many very good men just at 
present. None the less such cavalhetros 
as Alfred Tinoco and Ferdinand Oliveira 
are sure of a fine welcome in the neigh- 
bouring country when their own can 
spare them fora time. Portuguese bulls 
are smaller and less fierce than those of 
Spain. 

Turning to consider the methods of 
the last-named country, it will be found 
that they vary very considerably. They 
lack the variety of Portugal and are year 
in, year out, the same. The fight is com- 


menced by ficadors, who correspond to 
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the cavalheiros of Portugal, in so far as 
they are on horseback. Here all resem: 
blance ends; the Spanish horses are old, 
worn-out refuse of the tram companies, 
used up and worthless. One eye is band- 
aged, and this the picador keeps towards 
the bull. Picador himself is usually a 
strong, brutal fellow, whose lower limbs 
are cased in armour and who carries a 
long heavy pole with a very short sharp 
spike at the end. He digs cruel spurs 
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trails is a common sight, and only when 
it falls dying does the puntid/lero—a kind 
of official slaughterman—put an end to 
its misery. The Spanish public likes to 
see horses slaughtered, and in the course 
of a single fight the six bulls usually kill 
between fifteen and twenty. When you 
remonstrate with a native his usual reply 
is: ‘*What does it matter, such horses 
are worth nothing.” ‘This aspect of tauro- 
machy is brutal and degrading, worthy 
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into his miserable hack and forces it 
against the bull. ‘Toro charges, receives 
a nasty wound from the pointed pole, and 
usually buries his horns up to the head 
in the horse’s belly. Horse falls to the 
ground, picador adroitly rolls off on side 
farthest from bull, the blue or red coated 
attendants whip the tortured horse on to 
its feet if there is enough life left for it to 
stand, and the picador remounts the 
animal, whose entrails are often pro 
truding from hideous wounds. It is a 
ghastly spectacle, but is witnessed with 
complete indifference. A horse running 
round the ring treading out its own en: 


of censure in every possible way. The 
bull himself does not call for special pity 
if he be a good fighter. From start to 
finish his rage probably makes him indif- 
ferent to pain, anda first-class matador has 
usually only to reach him once with the 
espada. The sufferings of horses are 
almost impossible for an Englishman to 
witness. Very often an animal badly 
wounded is driven into the stable and 
barbarously doctored for the next fight. 
I could give details, but they would only 
disgust; it is sufficient to state that 
the surgery is only intended to last for a 
quarter of an hour, and readers can per- 
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Clearing the arena. 


haps imagine what it is like. To the 
credit .of Don Luis Mazzantini, be it 
said that he, alone of all leading fighters, 
has wounded horses despatched straight 
away, and will not allow them to appear 
twice; all the other men are utterly 
indifferent. 

The Spanish fights are divided into 
three parts by the trumpet of an official 
who sits next to the judge, under the box 
of the president. When sufficient poles 
have been taken, to use the Spanish tech- 
nical term, the trumpet sounds and the 
work of the picadors is over; they ride 
off to the stables and wait their next call. 
The dandarilleros come next and fight the 
bull with their weapons, which are rather 
more hurtful than those used in Portugal. 
When the bull has received six of these 
the trumpet sounds again for the matador 
to take the field alone and complete the 
bloody work. It is a fine sight. He has 
becn in the arena all the time watching 
the bull, with no weapon in his hand. If 


Toro has charged he has simply “ drawn’ 
him with his cafa or cloak, and so perfect 
has been the manipulation that the ani- 
mal can never reach him. Now an atten- 
dant brings him a small scarlet cloth and 
the mu/efa, a long sharp sword probably of 
Toledo workmanship ; he goes up to the 
judge, takes off his hat, and asks leave ‘‘to 
kill the bull in such a way as shall be 
honourable to Madrid,” or whatever the 
city may be. This permission is at once 
given, the matador tosses his hat over 
the arena and goes to the bull. For 
some minutes there is a duel between 
man and beast, bull charging, man avoid- 
ing, until at last the animal pauses with 
forelegs level, the only position affording 
safe passage to the sword. Then the 
matador raises his esfada, takes aim, 
rushes on and drives the weapon in to the 
hilt behind the left horn, probably to 
the heart. A second later the bull 
falls dying, puxtillero comes behind 
and drives his short heavy dagger into 


A narrow escape. 
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the brain. ‘Toro rolls over, dead. A 
gaily-decorated team of mules is driven 
into the arena, and drags the dead bull out 
of the arena to a yard, where he is flayed 
and cut up for sale to the poorer classes, 
labelled “ bull meat.” Other teams pull 
out the dead horses. Sand is freely 
strewn over all the blood-stained patches 
in the arena, not so much for decency as 
to prevent the fighters from slipping. ‘The 
victorious matador is greeted with cheers, 
cigars and flowers are thrown to him, and 
then the picadors attached to the next 
matador’s company, or cvadril/a, come 
out and take their places, another bull 
is released from the fori/, and business is 
resumed. 

The foregoing is the briefest pos- 
sible comparison between Spanish and 
Portuguese bull-fights, and I do not pre- 
sent it as an adequate description of 
either. There are very many strokes by 
which bulls can be killed. I have 
only mentioned one. Again, bull-farm- 
ing and the testing of the animals 
would afford material for a very long 
article, and the training of men for 
the profession of toreador remains to 
be considered. There are also very many 
ceremonies and -customs of great interest 
connected with bull-fighting. Every great 
matador has his own cuadrilla, consisting 
of capadors or cloakmen, picadors, ban- 
darilleros, and a puntillero. ‘Two, some- 
times three, matadors come to grcat fights 
in times of feasts and festivals; there is 
usually a reserve or sobrasaliente in case 
one of the matadors meets his death. 
Before a contest begins all the companies 
come out together to salute the audience, 
and the sight is a gorgeous one, for the 
men are splendidly dressed and there are 
impressive details connected with this 
grand parade, whether it takes place in 
Portugal or Spain. Inthe south of France 
in towns like Nimes, Dax, Arles, Bayonne, 
and, I think, Marseilles, the fights are 
usually conducted by Spanish companies 
restricted only with regard to killing. 
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Some years ago before the French Govern- 
ment took note of the proceedings, these 
towns were doing a huge and profitable 
business on account of the fights. Visitors 
from all parts of the country used to flock 
to see the contests, and in consequence 
big hotels were started and profitably 
conducted, the markets were in a thriving 
condition, and large sums of money 
changed hands. When the slaughter was 
forbidden these prosperous times passed 
away. To see a fight without disem- 
bowelled horses and dead bulls would in 
no way appeal to the afcianado, or highly 
trained amateur. Consequently the latter- 
day traveller in southern France who 
understands the barbarous dialect can 
listen to long complaints against the 
Government from all people from mayor 
to ostler. In fact, the presence of the 
military has been constantly necessary to 
preserve order on the days of fights. 
Truly a lust for blood when once aroused 
is not easily satisfied. Even ‘‘le petit 
Sucrier” in the brief days of his liberty 
had a corrida de toros de muerte, in the 
grounds of his estate, at Maisons Lafitte, 
and very badly organised it was. 

The average Englishman, after conquer- 
ing the desire to shut his eyes to the 
horse torture, soon becomes fascinated 
by Spanish bull-fights, and this is probably 
because the bull is never attacked from 
behind — except when he receives the 
coup de graéce—and never wounded until 
he attacks. An animal that will not fight 
used formerly to be houghed with the 
media luna, stabbed in the brain, and 
torn to pieces by savage dogs. Now- 
adays a stroke has been invented by 
which to rush on a timorous animal that 
will not charge. Otherwise, toro is at- 
tacked with fire bandarils that explode 
while hanging to his skin—I can’t say 
which of these methods is more disgust- 
ing, having only seen the last. But a good 
bull is a fine fighter, and affords more ex- 
citement than any other animal butchered 
to make a “ sportsman’s ” holiday. 


THE TRYST. 
(From the painting by F. Soulacroix. ) 
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OW, in the days when Ugh-lomi 
killed the great cave bear there 
was hte trouble between the 
horses and men. Indeed, they 
led apart--the men in the 
river swamps and thickets, the 
horses on the wide grassy uplands between 
the chestnuts and the pines. Sometimes 
4 pony would come straying Into the cleg- 
ging marshes to make a fint-hacked meal, 
and someumes the tnbe weu'd find one. 
the kil of a kon, and drive off the Jackals, 
and feast heartily while the sun was high. 
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those days man seemed a harmless thing 
enough. No whisper of prophetic intel- 
ligence told the species of the ternble 
slavery that was to come, of the whip 
and spur and bearing-rein, the clumsy 
load and the slippery street. the in- 
suthcient food, and the knacker’s yard, 
that was to replace the wide grass-land 
and the freedom of the earth. 

Down in the Wey marshes Ugh-lomi 
and Eudena had never seen the horses 
claseiv, but now they saw them every day 
as the two of them raided out from 
their lair on the ledge in the gorge. 
raiding together in search of food. They 
had retumed to the ledge after the killing 
ot Ando: for of the she-bear they were 
she-bear had become 
amd of them. and when she windd 
; she went aside. The two went 
together everwhere: for since they had 
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STORIES OF THE STONE AGE. 


BY H. G. WELLS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY COSMO ROWE. 


OW, in the days when Ugh-lomi 
killed the great cave bear there 
was little trouble between the 
horses and men. Indeed, they 
lived apart—the men in the 
river swamps and thickets, the 

horses on the wide grassy uplands between 
the chestnuts and the pines. Sometimes 
a pony would come straying into the clog- 
ging marshes to make a flint-hacked meal, 
and sometimes the tribe would find one, 
the kill of a lion, and drive off the jackals, 
and feast heartily while the sun was high. 
These horses of the old time were clumsy 
at the fetlock and dun-coloured, with a 
rough tail and big head. They came 
every spring-time north-westward into the 
country, after the swallows and before the 
hippopotami, as the grass on the wide 
downland stretches grew long. They 
came only in small bodies thus far, each 
herd, a stallion and two or three mares 
and a foal or so, having its own stretch of 
country, and they went again when the 
chestnut trees were yellow and the wolves 
came down the Wealden mountains. 

It was their custom to graze right out 
in the open, going into cover only in the 
heat of the day. They avoided the long 
stretches of thorn and beechwood, pre- 
ferring an isolated group of trees, void 
of ambuscade, so that it was hard to come 
“upon them. ‘They were never fighters ; 
. their heels and teeth were for one another, 

but in the clear country, once they were 
started, no living thing came near them, 
though perhaps the elephant might have 
done so, had he felt the need. And in 
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those days man seemed a harmless thing 
enough. No whisper of prophetic intel- 
ligence told the species of the terrible 
slavery that was to come, of the whip 
and spur and bearing-rein, the clumsy 
load and the slippery street, the in- 
sufficient food, and the knacker’s yard, 
that was to replace the wide grass-land 
and the freedom of the earth. 

Down in the Wey marshes Ugh-lomi 
and Eudena had never seen the horses 
closely, but now they saw them every day 
as the two of them raided out from 
their lair on the ledge in the gorge, 
raiding together in search of food. ‘They 
had returned to the ledge after the killing 
of Andoo; for of the she-bear they were 
not afraid. The she-bear had become 
afraid of them, and when she winded 
them she went aside. ‘The two went 
together everywhere ; for since they had 
left the tribe Eudena was not so much 
Ugh-lomi’s woman as his mate; she 
learnt to hunt even—as much, that is, as 
any woman could. She was_indeed a mar- 
vellous woman. .He-would lie for hours 
watching a beast, or planning catches in 
that shock head of his, and she would 
stay beside him, with her bright eyes 
upon him, offering no irritating sugges- 
tions—as stillas any man. A wonderful 
woman ! 

At the top of the cliff was an open grassy 
lawn and then beechwoods, and guing 
through the beechwoods one carne to the 
edge of the rolling grassy expanse, and in 
sight of the horses. Here, on the edge 
of the wood and bracken, were the 
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rabbit-burrows, and here among the 
fronds Eudena and Ugh-lomi would lie 
with their throwing-stones ready, until the 
little people came out to nibble and play 
in the sunset. And while Eudena would 
sit, a silent figure of watchfulness, re- 
garding the burrows, Ugh-lomi’s eyes 
were ever away across the greensward 
at those wonderful grazing strangers. 

In a dim way he appreciated their 
grace and their supple nimbleness. As 
the sun declined in the evening-time, and 
the heat of the day passed, they would 
become active, would start chasing one 
another, neighing, dodging, shaking their 
manes, coming round in great curves, 
sometimes so close that the pounding 
of the turf sounded like hurried thunder. 
It looked so fine that Ugh-lomi wanted 
to join in badly. And sometimes one 
would roll over on the turf, kicking 
four hoofs heavenward, which seemed 
formidable and was certainly much less 
alluring. 

Dim imaginings ran through Ugh- 
lomi’s mind as he watched—by virtue of 
which two rabbits lived the longer. And 
sleeping, his brains were clearer and 
bolder—for that was the way in those 
days. He came near the horses, he 
dreamt, and fought, smiting stone against 


hoof, but then the horses changed to. 


‘men, or, at least, to men with horses’ 
heads, and he awoke in a cold sweat of 
terror. : 

Yet the next day in the morning, as the 

horses were grazing, one of the mares 

whinnied, and they saw Ugh-lomi coming 
up the wind. They all stopped their 
eating and watched him. Ugh-lomi was 
not coming towards them, but strolling 
obliquely across the open, looking at any- 
thing in the world but horses. He had 
stuck three fern-fronds into the mat of his 
hair, giving him a remarkable appearance, 
and he walked very slowly. ‘* What's up 
now?” said the Master Horse, who was 
capable, but inexperienced. 

“Tt looks more like the first half of an 
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animal than anything else in the world,” 
he said. “ Fore-legs and no hind.” 

“It’s only one of those pink monkey 
things,” said the Eldest Mare. “ They’re 
a sort of river monkey. They’re quite 
common on the plains.” 

Ugh-lomi continued his oblique ad- 
vance. The Eldest Mare was struck 
with the want of motive in his proceed- 
ings. 

“Tool!” said the Eldest Mare, in a 
quick conclusive way she had. She re- 
sumed her grazing. ‘The Master Horse 
and the Second Mare followed suit. 

“Look ! he’s nearer,” said the Foal with 
a stripe. 

One of the younger foals made uneasy 
movements. Ugh-lomi squatted down, 
and sat regarding the horses fixedly. In 
a little while he was satisfied that they 
meant neither flight nor hostilities. He 
began to consider his next procedure. 
He did not feel anxious to kill, but he 
had his axe with him, and the spirit of 
sport was upon him. How would one 
kill one of these creatures ?—these great 
beautiful creatures ! . 

Eudena, watching him with a fearful 
admiration from the cover of the bracken, 
saw him presently go on all fours, and so 
proceed again. But the horses preferred 
him a biped to a quadruped, and the 
Master Horse threw up his head and 
gave the word to move. Ugh-lomi 
thought they were off for good, but after 
a minute’s gallop they came round in a 
wide curve, and stood winding him. 
Then, as a rise in the ground hid him, 
they tailed out, the Master Horse leading, 
and approached him spirally. 

He wasas ignorant of the possibilities of 
a horse as they were of his. And at this 
stage it would seem he funked. He 
knew this kind of stalking would make 
red deer or buffalo charge, if it was per- 
sisted in. At any rate Eudena saw him 
jump up and come walking towards her 
with the fern plumes held in his hand. 

She stood up, and he grinned to show 
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that the whole thing was an immense lark, 
and that what he had done was just what 
he had planned to do from the very be- 
ginning. So that incident ended. But 
he was very thoughtful all that day. 

The next day this foolish drab crea- 
ture with the leonine mane, instead of 
going about the grazing or hunting he was 
made for, was prowling round the horses 
again. The ,Eldest Mare was all for 
silent contempt. ‘‘1,,suppose he wants 
to learn something from us,” she said, 
and “ Ze¢ him.” The next day he was at 
it again. The Master Horse decided he 
meant absolutely nothing. But as a 
matter of fact, Ugh-lomi, the first of men 
to feel that curious spell of the horse that 
binds us even to this day, meant a great 
deal. He admired them unreservedly. 
There was a rudiment of the snob in him, 
I am afraid, and he wanted to be near 
these beautifully-curved animals. Then 
there were vague conceptions of a kill. If 
only they would let him come near them! 
But they drew the line, he found, at fifty 
yards. If he came nearer than that they 
moved off—with dignity. I suppose it 
was the way he had blinded Andoo that 
made him think of leaping on the back of 
one of them. But though Eudena after 
a time came out in the open too, and 
they did some unobtrusive stalking, things 
stopped there. 

Then one memorable day a new idea 
came to Ugh-lomi. The horse looks 
down and level, but he does not look up. 
No animals look up—they have too much 
common-sense. It was only that fantastic 
creature, man, could waste his wits sky- 
ward. Ugh-lomi made no philosophical 
deductions, but he perceived the thing 
was so. So he spent a weary day in a 
beech that stood in the open, while 
Eudena stalked. Usually the horses went 
into the shade in the heat of the after- 
noon, but that day the sky was overcast, 
and they would not, in spite of Eudena’s 
solicitude. 

It was two days after that that Ugh-lomi 
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had his desire. The day was blazing hot, 
and the multiplying flies asserted them- 
selves. The horses stopped grazing before 
mid-day, and came into the shadow below 
him, and stood in couples nose to tail, 
flapping. 

The Master Horse, by virtue of his 
heels, came closest to the tree. And sud- 
denly there was a rustle and a creak, a 
thud. Then a sharp chipped flint 
bit him on the cheek. The Master Horse 
stumbled, came on one knee, rose to his 
feet, and was off like the wind. The air 
was full of the whirl of limbs, the prance 
of hoofs, and snorts of alarm. Ugh-lomi 
was pitched a foot in the air, came down 
again, up again, his stomach was hit vio- 
lently, and then his knees got a grip of 
something between them., He found him- 
self clutching with knees, feet, and hands, 
careering violently with extraordinary 
oscillation through the air—his axe gone 
heaven knows whither. ‘Hold tight,” 
said Mother Instinct, and he did. 

He was aware of a lot of coarse hair in 
his face, some of it between his teeth, and 
of green turf streaming past in front of his 
eyes. He saw the shoulder of the Master 
Horse, vast and sleek, with the muscles 
flowing swiftly under the skin. He per- 
ceived that his arms were round the neck, 
and that the violent jerkings he ex- 
perienced had a sort of rhythm. 

Then he was in the midst of a wild 
rush of tree-stems, and then there were 
fronds of bracken about, and then more 
open turf. Then a stream of pzbbles 
rushing past, little pebbles flying side- 
ways athwart the stream from the blow of 
the swift hoofs. Ugh-lomi began to feel 
frightfully sick and giddy, but he was not 
the stuff to leave go simply because he was 
uncomfortable. 

He dared not leave his grip, but he 
tried to make himself more comfortable. 
He released his hug on the neck, gripping 
the mane instead. He slipped his knees 
forward, and pushing back, came into a sit- 
ting position where the quarters broaden, 
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Tt was nervous work, but he managed it, 
and at last he was fairly seated astride, 
breathless indeed, and uncertain, but with 
that frightful pounding of his body at any 
rate relieved. 

Slowly the fragments of Ugh-lomi’s mind 
got into order again. The pace seemed 
to him terrific, but a kind of exultation 
was beginning to oust his first frantic 
terror. The air rushed by, sweet and 
wonderful, the rhythm of the hoofs 
changed and broke up and returned into 
itself again. They were on turf now, 
a wide glade—the beech-trees a hundred 
yards away on either side, and a succulent 
- band of green starred with pink blossom 
and shot with silver water here and there, 
meandered down the middle. Far off was 
a glimpse of blue valley—far away. The 
exultation grew. It was man’s first taste 
of pace. 

Then came a wide space dappled with 
flying fallow deer scattering this way and 
that, and then a couple of jackals, mistak- 
ing Ugh-lomi for a lion, came hurrying 
after him. And when they saw it was 
not a lion they still came on out of 
curiosity. On galloped the horse, with 
his one idea of escape, and after him the 
jackals, with pricked ears and quickly 
barked remarks. ‘ Which kills which ?” 
said the first jackal. “ It’s the horse being 
killed,” said the second. They gave the 
howl of following, and the horse answered 
to it as a horse answers nowadays to the 
spur. 
~ On they rushed, a little tornado through 
the quiet day, putting up startled birds, 
sending a dozen unexpected things dart- 
ing to cover, raising a myriad of indig- 
nant dung-flies, smashing little blossoms, 
flowering complacently, back into their 
parental turf. Trees again, and then splash, 
splash across a torrent ; then a hare shot 
out of a tuft of grass under the very hoofs 
of the Master Horse, and the jackals left 
them incontinently. So presently they 
broke into the open again, a wide expanse 
of turfy hillside—the very fellow of the 
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grassy downs that fall northward nowa- 
days from the Epsom Stand. 

The first hot bolt of the Master Horse 
was long since over. He was falling into 
a measured trot, and Ugh-lomi, albeit 
bruised exceedingly and quite uncertain 
of the future, was in a state of glorious en- 
joyment. And now came a new develop- 
ment. The pace broke again, the Master 
Horse came round on a short curve, and 
stopped dead. ‘ 

Ugh-lomi became alert. He wished he 
had a flint, but the throwing flint he had 
carried in a thong about his waist was— 
like the axe—heaven knows where. The 
Master Horse turned his head, and Ugh- 
lomi became aware of an eye and teeth. 
He whipped his leg into a position of 
security, and hit at the cheek with his 
fist. Then the head went down some- 
where out of existence apparently, and the 
back he was sitting on flew up into a 
dome. Ugh-lomt became a thing of in- 
stinct again—strictly prehensile ; he held 
by knees and feet, and his head scemed 
sliding towards the turf. His fingers were 
twisted into the shock of mane, and the 
rough hair of the horse saved him. The 
gradient he was on lowered again, and then 
-~-“ Whup!” said Ugh-lomi astonished, 
and the slant was the other way up. But 
Ugh-lomi was a thousand generations 
nearer the primordial than man: no 
monkey could have held on better. And 
the lion had been training the horse for 
countless generations against the tactics of 
rolling and rearing back. But he kicked 
like a master, and buck-jumped rather 
neatly. In five minutes Ugh-lomi lived 
a lifetime. If he came off the horse 
would kill him, he felt assured. 

Then the Master Horse decided to stick 
to his old tactics again, and suddenly went 
off at a gallop. He headed down the 
slope, taking the steep places at a rush, 
swerving neither to the right nor to the 
left, and, as they rode down, the wide ex- 
panse of valley sank out of sight behind 
the approaching skirmishers of oak and 
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hawthorn. They skirted a sudden hollow 
with the pool of a spring, rank weeds 
and silver bushes. The ground grew 
softer and the grass taller, and on the 
right-hand side and the left came scat- 
tered bushes of May—still splashed with 
belated blossom. Presently the bushes 
thickened until they lashed the passing 
rider, and little flashes and gouts of blood 
came out on horse and man. Then the 
way opened again. 

And then came a wonderful adventure. 
A sudden squeal of unreasonable anger 
rose amidst the bushes, the squeal of some 
creature bitterly wronged. And crashing 
after them appeared a big, grey-blue shape. 
It was Yaaa the big-horned rhinoceros, in 
one of those fits of fury of his, charging 
full tilt, after the manner of his kind. He 
had been startled at his feeding, and some- 
one, it did not matter who, was to be 
ripped and trampled therefore. He was 
bearing down on them from the left, with 
his wicked little eye red, and his great horn 
down, and his little tail like a jury-mast 
behind him. For a minute Ugh-lomi was 
minded to slip off and dodge, and then 
behold! the staccato of the hoofs grew 
swifter, and the rhinoceros and his stumpy 
hurrying little legs seemed to slide out at 
the back corner of Ugh-h mi’s eye. In 
two minutes they were thrcugh the bushes 
of May, and out in the open, going fast. 
For a space he could hear the ponderous 
paces in pursuit receding behind him, and 
then it was just as if Yaaa had rot lost his 
temper, as if Yaaa had never existed. 

The pace never faltered, on they rcde 
and on. 

Ugh-lomi was now all exultation. ‘To 
exult in those days was to insult.‘ ¥Ya- 
ha! big nose!” he said, trying to crane 
back and see some remote speck of a 
pursuer. “ Why don’t you carry your 
smiting-stone in your fist?” he ended 
with a frantic whoop. 

But that whoop was unfortunate, for 
coming close to the ear of the horse, 
and being quite uncxpected, it startled 
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the stallion extremely. He shied violently. 
Ugh-lomi suddenly found himself uncom- 
fortable again. He was hanging on to 
the horse, he found, by one arm and one 
knee. 

The rest of the ride was honourable but 
unpleasant. ‘The view was chiefly of blue 
sky, and that was combined with the most 
unpleasant physical sensations. Finally, 
a bush of thorn lashed him and he let go. 

He hit the ground with his cheek and 
shoulder, and then, after a complicated 
and extraordinarily rapid movement, hit 
it again with the end of his backbone. He 
saw splashes and sparks of light and colour. 
The ground seemed bouncing about just 
like the horse had done. ‘Then he found 
he was sitting on turf, six yards beyond 
the bush. In front of him was a space of 
grass, growing greener and greener, and a 
number of human beings in the distance, 
and the horse was going round at a smart 
gallop quite a long way off to the right. 

‘The human beings were on the opposite 
side of the river, some still in the water, 
but they were all running away as hard as 
they could go. The advent of a monster 
that took to pieces was not the sort of 
novelty they cared for. For quite a 
minute Ugh-lomi sat regarding them ina 
purely spectacular spirit. ‘The bend of 
the river, the knoll among the reeds and 
royal ferns, the thin streams of smoke 
going up to Heaven, were all perfectly 
familiar to him. It was the squatting- 
place of the Sons of Uya, of Uya from 
whom he had fled with Eudena, and whem 
he had waylaid in the chestnut woods and 
killed with the First Axe. 

He rose to his feet, still dazed from his 
fall, and as he did so the scattering fugi- 
tives turned and regarded him. Some 
pointed to the receding horse and chat- 
tered. He walked slowly towards them, 
staring. He forgot the horse, he forgot 
his own bruises, in the growing interest of 
this encounter. ‘There were fewer of them 
than there had been—he supposed the 
others must have hid—the heap of fern 
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‘*Hold tight!’’ said Mother Instinct. 
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or the night fire was not sohigh. By the 

flint heaps should have sat Wau—but 
then he remembered he. had killed Wau. 
Suddenly brought back to this familiar 
scene, the gorge and the bears and Eudena 
seemed things remote, things dreamt of. 

He stopped at the bank and stood re- 
garding the tribe. His mathematical 
abilities were of the slightest, but it was 
certain there were fewer. The men might 
be away, but there were fewer women and 
children. He gave the shout of home- 
coming. His quarrel had been with Uya 
and Wau—not with the others. They 
answered with his name, a little fearfully 
because of the strange way he had come. 

“Children of Uya!” he cried. 

For a space they spoke together. Then 
an old woman lifted a shrill voice and 
answered him. ‘ Our Lord is a Lion.” 

Ugh-lomi did not understand that say- 
ing. They answered him again several 
together, “ Uya comes again. He comes 
as a Lion. Our Lord is a Lion. He 
comes at night. He slays whom he will. 
But none other may slay us, Ugh-lomi. 
None other may slay us.” 

Still Ugh-lomi did not understand. 

“Our Lord is a Lion. He speaks no 
more to men.” : 

Ugh-lomi stood regarding them. He 
had had dreams--he knew that though he 
had killed Uya, Uya still existed. And 
now they told him Uya was a Lion. 

The shrivelled old woman, the mistress 
of the fire-minder:, suddenly turned and 
spoke softly to those next to her. She 
was a very old woman indeed, she had 
been the first of Uya’s wives, and he had 
let her live beyond the age to which it is 
seemly a woman should live. She had 
been cunning from the first, cunning to 
please Uya and to get food. And now 
she was great in counsel. She spoke 
softly, and Ugh-lomi watched her shri- 
velled form across the river with a curious 
distaste. Then she called aloud, “ Come 
over to us, Ugh-lomi.” 

A girl suddenly lifted up her voice. 
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“Come over to us, Ugh-lomi,” she said. 
And they all began crying, ‘Come over 
to us, Ugh-lomi.” 

It was strange how their manner 
changed after the old woman called. 

He stood quite still watching them all. 
It was pleasant to be called, and the girl 
who had called first was a pretty one. But 
she made him think of Eudena. 

“Come over to us, Ugh-lomi,” they 
cried, and the voice of the shrivelled old 
woman rose above them all. Atthe sound 
of her voice his hesitation returned. 

He stood on the river bank, Ugh-lomi 
—Ugh the Thinker—with his thoughts 
slowly taking shape. Presently one and 
then another paused to see what he 
would do. He was minded to go back, 
he was minded not to. Suddenly his fear 
or his caution got the upper hand. With- 
out answering them he turned, and walked 
back towards the distant thorn-trees, the 
way he had come. Forthwith the whole 
tribe started crying to him again very 
eagerly. He hesitated and turned, then 
he went on, then he turned again, and 
then once again, regarding them with 
troubled eyes as they called. The last 
time he took two paces back, before his 
fear stopped him. They saw him stop 
once more, and suddenly shake his head 
and vanish among the hawthorn-trees. 

Then all the women and children lifted 
up their voices together, and called to him 
in one last vain effort. 

Far down the river the reeds were stir- 
ring in the breeze, where, convenient for 
his new sort of feeding, the old lion, who 
had taken to man-eating. had made his 
lair. 

The old woman turned her face that 
way, and pointed to tne hawthorn 
thickets. ‘‘ Uya,” she screamed, “there 
goes thine enemy! There goes thine 
enemy, Uya! Why do you devour us 
nightly? We have tried to snare him! 
There goes thine enemy, Uya! 

But the lion who preyed upon the tribe 
was taking his siesta. The cry went un- 
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heard. That day he had dined on one of 
the plumper girls, and his mood was 
a comfortable placidity. He really did 
not understand that he was Uya or that 
Ugh-lomi was his enemy. 


So it was that Ugh-lomi rode the horse, 
and heard first of Uya the lion, who had 
taken the place of Uya the Master, and 
was eating up the tribe. And as he hur- 
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ried back to the gorge his mind was no 
longer full of the horse, but of the 
thought that Uya was still alive, to slay or 
be slain. Over and over again he saw the 
-shrunken band of women and children 


crying that Uya wasa lion. Uya was a 
lion ! 
And presently, fearing the twilight 


might come upon him, Ugh-lomi began 
running. 


(The next story will be ‘‘The Reign of Uya the Lion.”] 


ALAN WRICHT. 


THE DEFEAT .OP TIME. 
By Alan Wright. 


The Rainbow and the Wave. 
(From the painting by Walter Crane.) 
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Headpiece to the prospectus of Spenser's “*Faerie Queene.’’ 


(By permission of Mr. George Allen, 156, Charing Cross Road.) 


MR. WALTER CRANE AND HIS ART. 


BY ARTHUR H. LAWRENCE. 


R. WALTER CRANE is not one 
of our ‘“‘coming.” men, for his 
light was shining with a steady brilliance 
many years before the meteoric black and 
white artists of to-day had been heard of, 
and, indeed, before many of these latter- 
day celebrities had been born. Nor is 
this due toa long life, 
but to the fact that, 
to adopt an expres- 
sive vulgarism, Mr. 
Crane “arrived” very 
early, as he first ex- 
hibited at the Royal 
Academy when he 
was only seventeen, 
and, as he is now fifty- 
two, Mr. Crane’s 
artistic career may 
be said to have 
begun just thirty-five 
years ago. 

Mr. Crane is a poet 
as well as a painter, 
and in his own art 
his attainments are 
exceedingly — varied. 
At the present day 
artistic work covers 


Title-page for Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene.”’ 


(By permission of Mr, George Allen.) 


a very wide field indeed, and whereas at 
one time an artist was necessarily a painter 
and nothing else, for the simple reason 
that there was no other outlet for his 
ability, we have now the designer, the 
“illustrator” of books and magazine 
articles, the imaginative black-and-white 
artist—frivolous and 
severe—the realistic 
black and white artist 
who never dreams of 
creating, but is ready 
to depict anything 
from a battle scene 
to a Lord Mayor's 
procession, as well as 
the artists who leave 
black-and-white work 
severely alone and 
devote themsclves 
entirely to painting, 
Here again we have 
painting split up, 
and the all-round 
artist who can paint 
a portrait, Jand or 
seascape, equally 
wellis practically 
non-existent. 
i Fa 
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Perhaps the reproductions of pictures 
which accompany this article, one or two 
of them being from studies which have 
not been published before, will give a 
better idea of Mr. Crane’s versatility than 
mere words, but if one were to say that 
Mr. Crane has succeeded in allying many 


Mr. Walter Crane. 
(From a photograph by Russell & Sons, Baker Street.) 


of the various sections of art, and in 
giving nearly all of them expression in 
his own work, it would serve to explain 
the unique position which he occupies 
amongst artists to-day. And yet Mr. 
Crane’s career is an evidence that to the 
genius who is not afraid of hard work the 
fact of a high excellence having been 
attained in many departments does not 
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imply that absolute pre-eminence cannot, 
at the same time, be gained in one ot 
them. For while Mr. Crane is a great 
painter and a great black and white artist 
—revelling both in humorous and in 
serious work—he has long been acknow- 


‘ledged as the greatest authority on what 


is scmewhat vaguely de- 
scribed as “decorative” art. 

Walter Crane began 
his career at a time when 
the young artist who de- 
sired advertisement had to 
rely solely on the merit 
and attractiveness of his 
own work, with, possibly, 
the glory of an occasional 
criticism in a newspaper, 
and I am afraid that Mr. 
Crane has not yet taken 
very kindly to the inter- 
viewer. By this I do not 
mean that one is rebuffed, 
for Mr. Crane is courtesy 
itself, but, unlike the 
“coming ” artist to whom 
the interviewer is the herald 
of fame, or of, at all events, 
a larger public, Mr. Crane 
still looks upon the “ inter- 
view” as an unnecessary 
novelty; and it was due 
to his extreme modesty 
that I was afforded the 
opportunity of making two 
visits instead of one for 
the interview. On_ the 
first occasion Mr. Crane 
had but little time to spare, 
and our conversation was 
limited to some interesting questions of 
art, and on the second visit to his 
‘““house Beautiful” in Holland Street, 
Kensington, we tackled more personal 
matters, while I made sundry notes of 
his remarks in order to record them in 
this article. 

“JT began as a painter, and my father 
was a painter,” Mr. Crane said, in reply 
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Study by Walter Crane. 


‘*The Meadow Flowers’’ Wall-paper. 
(By kind permission of Messrs Jeffrey & Co.) 


to my first question, “and although I 
gradually developed a taste for design, 
which has since then held the first place 
in my affections, I have always managed 


to keep my painting going with my other | 


work. Well, my father died when I was 
very young, and I became a pupil of 
William James Linton, who was one of 
the old school of wood-engravers and 


Designed by Walter Crane. 
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enjoyed a_ considerable 
reputation, and had 
written the standard 
work on the subject. I 
went to him when I was 
quite a small boy simply 
with a view to getting a 
livelihood in a more 
satisfactory way than by 
pursuing my painting un- 
aided on the ordinary 
lines, and my connec- 
tion with Linton led the 
way to book-illustration. 

“That was how I be- 
came acquainted with 
black and white work— 
as it was known in those 
days. At that time 
process work was un- 
known, and to do illustra- 
tion work one was com- 
pelled to master the art 
of drawing on wood. I 
remained in his office for 
three years, and, to a cer- 
tain degree, this decided 
my bent towards book- 
illustration and __ black- 
and-white design, which I 
have followed ever since. 

“During that time I 
did some strange things,” 
Mr. Crane adds, smiling- 
ly. ‘I used to do the de- 
signs in trade catalogues 
and the diagrams in 
medical works! It all 
gave one facility, I sup- 
pose,” he remarks 
thoughtfully ; “and then, too, I used to 
draw at the Zoological Gardens! 

“T used to be exceedingly fond of 
animals,” my host explains, “and at 
one time I thought of devoting myself 
to animal painting exclusively. I had 
always thought that the animal form in 
relation to the human form was not 
sufficiently studied at the schools.” 
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A Bacchante. 


(From the drawing by Walter Crane.) 


‘‘T suppose you had rather a 
rough time of it when you left 
Linton’s office?” I suggest. 

“Oh, yes, I had to go through 
the usual process. I used to take 
round my drawings, and had to 
bear the editorial comment some- 
times, ‘Not quite up to our 
mark !?” 

“« And your first success ?” 

“My first success was the chil- 
dren’s toy-book, unless ‘The New 
Forest,’ by J. R. Wise, which I 
illustrated by drawings on the 
spot, may be named. ‘These were 
done when I was sixteen—and led 
to the report that I had got £100 
for ‘a few roots and stumps of 
trees’! It was a success, how- 
ever, which took many years to 
accomplish. It was in 1865 that 
the famous colour-printer, Mr. Ed- 
mund Evans, offered me the work, 
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and we tried to do something better than 
the usual thing, but we worked away at it 
for a long time together before anyone took 
any notice, often indeed against the preju- 
dices of publishers. I think it was not un- 
til ’71 that the toy-books acquired a name, 
and began to repay us for the work we 
had done, and then only indirectly. It 
brought both Evans and myself a good 
deal of other work.” Ms 

“Did you find yourself influenced at all, 
at the outset, by the work of any particular 
artist ?” is my next enquiry. 

“Oh, yes, certainly. I had a great 
admiration for Tenniel’s work, and also 
for the artists of the pre-Raphaelite school, 
Rossetti, Madox Brown, and Millais, and 
I used to study their style very carefully. I 
was then about sixteen years old. Japanese 
work began to interest artists about that 
time, and it had an enormous influence 
on the art of Europe, proving a new 
source of inspiration.” 

At this point the conversation drifts 
into the very interesting question of the 
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men Mr. Crane used to meet, and he 
mentions incidentally that although he and 
Du Maurier were never intimate friends, 
at one time they actually collaborated to- 
gether on the design for a preszntation- 
cup, Du Maurier doing some designs for 
the bowl, while Mr. Crane worked away 
at a series of designs, ancient, medieval, 
and modern, for the base; and then he adds 
retrospectively, “I remember that F used to 
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at that time as a landseipe painter, was 
one of the figures I remember very well. 
I was making a water-colour sketch one 
day (in Linton’s office in Essex Street 
overlooking Fountain Court) when Read 
came in, and happening to look over my 
shoulder said, ‘I think you will make a 
landscape painter, my boy !’ 

“Then there was Ruskin; yes, I was 
only fourteen years of age—let me see, 


Sunrise. 


see Charles Keen occasionally. He was 
a grotesque figure, and almost invariably 
turned up ina short jacket and a Scotch 
Glengarry cap, and T never saw him with- 
In fact, 
his appearance was just like the drawings 
of artists which figured in his sketches for 
Punch. So you see he used to live up to 
his ideals! Loose peg-top trousers were 
affected then, and he used to come out 
particularly strong in the latest style of 
exaggerated peg-tops. 

“Samuel Read, who had a great repute 


outa short pipe in his mouth. 


Study by Walter Crane. 


that is thirty-eight years ago-—when Ruskin 
one day came into Linton’s office. I be- 
lieve Linton was the first man to try a 
new process called the ‘ Kerographic,’ and 
that was Ruskin’s reason for calling to see 
him. He was then writing Afodern 
Painters. 1 took to Ruskin at a very 
early age, and I read all he wrote with 
the greatest enthusiasm. I had such a 
reverence for him that I would have done 
anything for him, and I know that when 
he wanted to open the window, in my 
boyish eagerness I climbed up and undid 
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the hasp for him. I remember very dis- 
tinctly that I was much shocked at Ruskin 
finding me engaged on an anatomical 
diagram of the human body. I know he 
said some word of praise, but I felt certain 
that he did not like to see anyone en- 
gaged on such work. Strangely enough, I 
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Now Mr. Crane abandons reminiscence, 
and gives me in one sentence the key 
note of his work. ‘I always try to 
keep myself fresh by doing varied work. 
In a commercial sense, perhaps it is 
better to stick to one line, and be known 
as a specialist. By sticking to one thing 


Walter Crane. 


(From the portrait by G. F. Watts, R.A.) 


have not seen Ruskin since that day, 
nearly forty years ago. Some time ago I 
had a little controversy with him—in 
print—about the training of the eye, and 
in regard to the Darwinian theory, but I 
have not met him since. I saw some of 
the work of the Ozce a IVeek men, the 
splendid drawings of Frederick Sandys, 
F. Walker, G. Pinwell and others, and 
did work for that journal myself.” 


you get the obvious advantage of con- 
stant practice ; but on the other hand, by 
changing about you come fresher to your 
immediate task with newer ideas as the 
result of getting on another plane of effort, 
It has been part of the work of my life to 
reunite the various sections of art as 
against modern classification. I can see 
no separation between one class of art 
and another, and there should be no 


The ‘‘Fig and Peacock’’ Wall-paper. Designed by Walter Crane. 
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difficulty in working them harmoniously 
together. Yes, I find the greatest charm 
in my painting.” ’ 

“My methods of work? Well, I have 
got into a regular habit of work. I do 
not work by fits and starts, but regularly ; 
pretty much as if I were in an office in- 
stead of my studio, and I find I put in 
about six to seven hours a day regularly, 
but then that is not counting my lectures 
or my literary work.” 
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decorative work, his unrivalled designs 
for textiles, wall-papers and friezes. Each 
department of work is carried to such 
perfection that one can hardly believe 
that all one has seen is the work of one 
man, and not of four or five different 
craftsmen. 

By chance, however, it happened that 
with the Paul Pry methods which come 
naturally to the seasoned interviewer, I 
turned over the page of a portfolio which 
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Designed by Walter Crane. 


(By permission of Messrs. Jeffrey & Co.) 


One is struck by the multiplicity of Mr. 
Crane’s works, the number of well-known 


* pictures he has exhibited, his book illus- 


trations (take, for example, his exquisite 
plates in Spenser’s /aerie Queene), the 
writing of books, notably volumes of verse 
and Zhe Claims of Decorative Art, 
published in '92, and which has become 
the standard work on the subject, his 
political cartoons, such as Zhe Chronicle 
was able to give us some time ago, his 
delightful toy-book and fairy-tale creations, 
and last, but not least, his inimitable 


lay near. It was filled with exceedingly 
humorous sketches of the little circum- 
stances incidental to foreign travel and 
the like. I came to the conclusion that 
it was a portfolio lent to Mr. Crane by 
some artist friend. ‘‘Oh, no, they are 
mine,” he exclaims, ‘‘but they are just 
for one’s own amusement—home con- 
sumption. I have no idea of publish- 
ing them.” One feels that there is 
something “criminal” or unpatriotic in 
the suggestion that these sketches shall 
be unknown save to a few private 
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friends, but Mr. Crane negatives any 
suggestion of publication, and then with 
mock solemnity adds, “But, sir, if you 
will believe me, I once had a picture 
in Punch |” 

Undoubtedly the best form of illus- 
tration is where the author illustrates his 
own writings, as Du Maurier did, and 
apart from the beauty of the illustrations 
and the high value of the designs, and Mr. 
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those of larger growth. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine anything more exquisite 
than some of his earlier work in this 
direction, as is to be found, for example, 
in Grimm's Household Stories. This 
particular edition of the ever popular 
“Grimm ” is called the ‘‘ Crane Edition,” 
as the tales in this instance were 
translated by a deceased sister of the 
artist and form quite an epitome of 


The ‘‘ Singing Bird’’ Frieze. Designed by Walter Crane. 


(By permission of Messrs. Jeffrey & Co.) 


Crane’s charming verse, it is interesting to 
remember that ‘‘The Sirens Three” is a 
work which emanates from one brain, © It 
is also of importance to remember that in 
the production of high-art toy-books for 
children, Mr. Crane was Mr. Caldecott’s 
and Miss Kate Greenaway’s predecessor. 
The Caldecott, Greenaway, and Walter 
Crane methods of treating children’s pic- 
tures are, of course, quite distinctive, but 
in this particular direction Mr. Crane’s 
work is unrivalled in its real beauty and 
classic grace, while at the same time his 
treatment is so direct and convincing that 
it appeals to actual children as well as to 


Mr. Crane's method of book illustra- 


tion. / 

Reloie I leave I suggest that Mr. Crane 
shall give me a word for my friend the 
art student, and he replies with some little 
hesitancy, “Well, I don’t knowthat I could, 
in a few words, give any advice that would 
not sound very commonplace and unin- 
structive. In art above all the bearing 
lies in the application. No, I don’t find 
fault with ambition in a student. Every 
youth with anything in him must be am- 
bitious. The higher your ideal the better, 
but, at the same time, don’t let us despise 
little things. Everything worth doing is 
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worth doing well, and it is the spirit in 
which we do our work rather than its scale 
or purpose which makes it great or mean. 
It matters little what you do—if you do it 
well. A small thirg well done is of far 
greater value to the world than a feeble 
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atlemptata great subject.” And then,feel- 
ing that I have bothered him sufficiently, 
I take my leave of one of the most in- 
teresting-—if not the most interesting- - 
personalities in the art world at the pre- 
sent day. 
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Mr. Crane's Autograph. 


SHREWSBURY.* 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
45 RUTH to tell, I desired noth- 
: ing so much as to be gone 
and be out of this imbrog- 
lio ; and the woman, whom 
madam had called Mon- 
terey, twitching my sleeve 
and whispering me, I followed her, and 
slipped out as quickly as I could through 
the door by which we had entered. Even 
so we were not a moment too soon, if I 
was to retreat unseen. For as the curtain 
dropped behind me I heard a man’s voice 
in the room I had left, and the woman 
with me chancing to have the lamp, 
which she had lifted from the table, in 
her hand at the instant—so that the light 
fell brightly on her face—I was witness 
of an extraordinary change which passed 
over her features. She grew rigid with 
rage—rage, I took it to be—and stood 
listening with distended eyes, in perfect 
forgetfulness of my presence ; until, seem- 
ing at last to remember me, she 
glanced from me to the curtain and from 
the curtain to me in a kind of frantic 
uncertainty ; being manifestly torn in two 
between the desire to hear what passed 
and the desire to see me out that I might 
not hear. But as to effect the latter she 
must sacrifice the former, it did not re- 
quire a sage to predict which impulse, 
curiosity incited by hatred, or mere pru- 
dence, would prevail with a woman. And 
as the sage would have predicted so it 
happened ; after making an abortive 
movement as if she would place the lamp 
in my hands, she stealthily laid it on the 
table beside her and, making me a sign to 
wait and be silent, bent eagerly to listen. 


I fancy that it was the mention of herown 
name turned the scale; for that was the 
first word that caught my ear, and who 
that was a woman would not listen, being 
mentioned? ‘The speaker was her mis- 
tress, and the words “ What, Monterey ?” 
uttered in a voice a little sharp and raised, 
were as clearly heard as if we had been 
in the room. 

“ Yes, madam,” came the answer. 

“Well,” my lady replied with a chuckle, 
“T do not think that you are the person 
who ought to——” 

“Object ? Perhaps not, my _ lady 
mother,” came the answer. The speaker’s 
tone was one of grave yet kindly re- 
monstrance ; the voice quite strange to 
me. ‘‘ But that is precisely why I do,” 
he continued. “TI cannot think it wise 
or fitting that you should keep her about 
you.” 

“You kept her long enough about 
you !” madam answered, in a tone be- 
tween vexation and raillery. 

“T own it; and I am not proud of it,” 
the newcomer rejoined. Whereat, though 
I was careful not to look at the woman 
listening beside me, I saw the veins in 
one of her hands which was under my 
eyes swell with the rage in her, and 
the nail of the thumb grow white with the 
pressure she was placing on the table to 
keep herself still. “I am very far from 
proud of it,” the speaker continued, “and 
for the matter of that——” 

“You were always a bit of a Puritan, 
Charles,” my lady cried. 

“Tt may be.” 

“Tam sure I do not know where you 
get it from,” madam continued irritably, 
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stirring in her chair—I heard it crack, 
and her voice told the rest. ‘‘ Not from 
me, I’ll swear !” 

“T never accused you, madam.” 

That answer seemed to please her, for 
on the instant she went off into such a fit 
of laughter as fairly choked her. When she 
had a little recovered from the paroxysm of 
coughing that followed this, ‘‘ You can be 
more amusing than you think, Charles,” 
she said. “If your father had had a 
spark of your humour is 

“T thought that it was agreed between 
us that we should not talk of him,” the 
man said gravely, and with a slight sus- 
picion of sternness in his voice. 

“Oh, if you are on your high horse 
madam answered, ‘“‘the devil take you ! 
But, there, Iam sure that I do not want 
to talk of him, poor man. He was 
dull enough. Let us talk of something 
livelier, let us talk of Monterey instead ; 
what is amiss with her ?” 

“TI do not think that she is a fit person 
to be about you.” 

“Why not? She is married now,” my 
lady retorted. “ D’ye know that ?” 

“Yes, I heard some time ago that she 
was married; to Mr. Bridges’ steward at 
Kingston.” 

“Matthew Smith?” 

“Yes,” 

“And who recommended 47m to my 
husband, I should like to know?” madam 
answered in a tone of malice. ‘ Why, 
you, my friend.” 

“It is possible. I remember something 
of the kind.” 

“ And who recommended him to you ? 
Why, she did: in the days when you did 
not warn people against her.” And 
madam chuckled wickedly. 

“It is possible,” he answered, ‘but 
the matter is twelve years old, and more; 
and I do not want to " 

‘Go back to it,” madam cried sharply. 
“T can quite understand that. Nor to 
have Monterey about to remind you of it 
—and of your wild oats.” 
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“ Perhaps.” 

“Perhaps, Mr. Syuare-Toes? You know 
it is the case!” was the vivid answer. ‘For 
otherwise, as I like the woman, and now, 
at all events, she is married—what is 
against her?” 

“T do not trust her,” was the measured 
answer. “And, madam, in these days 
people are more strait-laced than they 
were ; it is not fitting.” 

“That for people!” my lady cried, with 
a reckless good-humour that would have 
been striking in one half herage. ‘‘People! 
Odds my life, when did I care for people? 
But come, I will make a bargain with 
you. Tit for tat. A Roland for your 
Oiiver! If you will give me your Anne I 
will give you my Monterey.” 

“My Anne?” he exclaimed, in a tone 
of complete bewilderment. 

“Yes, your Anne! Come, my Mon- 
terey for your Anne!” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then, ‘I do not at all understand you,” 
he. said. 

“Don’t you? I think you do,” she 
answered lightly.“ Look you, 

‘When William king is William king no more.’ 
Now, you understand ? ” 

“T understand, my lady, that you are 
saying things which are not fitting for me 
to hear,” the man answered, in a tone of 
cold displeasure. ‘‘The King, thank 
God, is well. When he ails, it will be 
time to talk of his succession.” 

“Tt will be a little late then,” she re- 
torted. ‘In the meantime, and to please 
me " 

He raised his hand in protest. 
thing else,” he said. 

“You have not yet heard what I pro- 
pose,” she cried, her voice shrill with anger. 
“It is a trifle, and to please me you might 
well doit. Set your hand to a note, which 
I will see delivered in the proper quarter, 
promising nothing in the Prince's lifetime 
-—there ! but only that in the event of his 
death you will support a Restoration.” 

“IT cannot do it,” he answered. 


“ Any- 
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“Cannot do it ?” she rejoined with heat. 
“Why not? You have done as much be- 
fore.” 

“Tt may be: and been forgiven for it 
by the best Master man ever had !” 

‘*Who feels nothing, forgives easily,” 
she sneered. 

“ But not twice,’ 

The King e 

“Which King?” 

“The only King I acknowledge,” he 
answered, unmoved. ‘ Who knows, be- 
lieve me, so much more than you give him 
credit for, that it were well if your friends 
bethought them of that before it be too 
late. He has winked at much and for- 
given more—no one knows it better than 
I—but he is not blinded ; and there is 
a point, madam, beyond which he can 
be as steadfast to punish as your King. 
If Sir John Fenwick, therefore, who I 
know'well is in England : 

But at that she cut him short, carried 
away by a passion which she had curbed 
as long as it was in her impetuous nature 
to curb anything. ‘Odds my life!” she 
cried, and at the sound of her voice up- 
lifted in a shriek of anger, the woman listen- 
ing beside me raised her face to mine, and 
smiled cruelly — “Odds my life, your 
King and my King! Kings indeed! 
Why, mannikin, how many Kings do you 
think there are! By G—d, Master Charles, 
you will learn one of these days that there 
is but one King, sent by God, one King 
and no more, and that his yea and nay 
are life and death! You fool, you! I tell 
you, you are trembling on the edge, you 
are tottering! A day, a week, a month, 
at most, and you fall—unless you clutch 
at the chance of safety I offer you! Sign 
the note! Sign the note, man! No one 
but the King and Middleton shall know of 
it; and when the day comes, as come it 
will, it shall avail you.” 

“Never, madam,” was the cold and un- 
moved answer. 

So much [I heard and my _lady’s 
oath and volley of abuse; but in the 
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midst of this, and while she still raged, 
my companion, satisfied I suppose with 
what she had learned, and assured that 
her lady would not get her way, twitched 
my sleeve and, softly taking up the lamp, 
signed to me to go before her. I obeyed 
nothing loth and, regaining the small 
anteroom by which I had entered, found 
the man Smith awaiting us. 

When they had whispered together, 
“‘T’ll see you home, Mr. Taylor,” said he, 
somewhat grimly. ‘And to-morrow I 
will call and talk business. What we 
want you to do is a very simple matter.” 

“Tt is simply that my lady’s son is 
a fool!” the woman cried, snappishly. 

“Well,” he said, smiling, “I should 
hardly call my Lord Shaftesbury that !” 

The woman screamed and clapped her 
hand to his mouth. ‘You babbling 
idiot!” she cried, in a passion. “You 
have let it out.” 

He stood gaping. 
said. 

“You have let it out with a vengeance 
now!” she repeated, furiously. 

He looked foolish ; and at last, ‘‘ He 
did not hear,” he said. 

“Hear? He heard, unless he is deaf!” 
she retorted. ‘‘ You may lay your account 
with that. For me, I'll leave you. You 
have done the mischief and may mend it.” 


“Good lord!” he 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

But as the spoken word has sometimes 
the permanence which proverbs attach to 
the Littera scripta, and is only confirmed 
by bungling essays to erase it, so it was in 
this case; Mr. Smith’s endeavours to ex- 
plain away the fact which he had carelessly 
blabbed only serving to impress it the more 
deeplyon mymemory. It would seem that 
he was partly aware of this ; for not only 
did his attempts lack the dexterity which 
T should have expected from one whose 
features augured much experience of the 
world, but he quickly gave up the attempt 
as labour in vain, and gruffly bidding me 
go before to the coach, followed me and 
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took his seat beside me. We rumbled 
away. The night was overcast, the neigh- 
bourhood seemed to be rural ; and, start- 
ing from an unknown point, I had less 
chance than before of tracing the devious 
Janes and streets through which we drove ; 
so that when the 
coach presently 
stopped in a part 
of the town more 
frequented, I had 
not the least idea 
where we were or 
where we had 
been. 

“You can get 
home from here,” 
said he, still 
ruffled, and scarce 
able to speak to 
me civilly. 

Then I saw, as 
I went to descend, 
that we were near 
the end of Hol- 
born, in the Ty- 
burn Road, where 
it grows to 
country. ‘I will 
see you to-mor- 
row,” he cried. 
** And, mind you, 
in the meantime, 
the less you say 
to Ferguson the 
better, my man !” 
With which the 
coach drove away 
towards Kensing- 
ton, leaving me 
standing against 
the wall of St. Giles’s Pound. 

Thus released, alone, and free to 
consider what had happened to me, I 
found a difficulty in tracing where I had 
been, but none in following the drift 
of the strange scene and stranger con- 
versation at which I had been present. 
Even the plans of those who had con- 


1 heard a light foot following me. 
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veyed me to that place were transparent. 
It needed no Solomon to discern that in 
the man Smith and the woman Monterey 
the young lord had two foes in his 
mother’s household, as dangerous as foes 
could be; the woman moved, as I con- 
jectured, by that 
sprete@ injuria 
forma, of which 
the great Roman 
poet speaks, and 
the man by I 
know not what 
old wrong or jeal- 
ousy. It was plain 
that these two, to 
obtain their ends, 
were urging on 
the mother a most 
perilous policy : 
that, I mean, of 
committing the 
son to the Jaco- 
bite Court, that so 
he might be cut 
off from St. 
James’s; = more- 
over, that, as he 
could not be in- 
duced, in propria 
persona, to such a 
‘treasonable — step 
as would serve 
their ends, advan- 
tage was to be 
of some 
likeness that I 
_~bore to him 

(which Smith had 

observed the pre- 

vious evening in 
Covent Garden) to personate him in a 
place or company where his presence 
would be conclusive both for and against 
him. 

I could believe that the mother con- 
templated but vaguely the power over 
him which the incident would give her ; 
and dreamed of using it only in the last 
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resort ; rather amusing herself in the pre- 
sent with the thought that short of this, 
and without bringing the deception to his 
notice, the effect she desired would be 
produced—since he would be held at St. 
Germain’s to be well affected, and at St. 
James’s the matter would not be known. 
So, in his own despite, and without his 
knowledge, he could be reconciled to the 
one court, while remaining faithful to the 
other ! 

But, as in the mass of conspiracies— 
and this was especially true of the con- 
spiracies of that age—the acute eye can 
detect the existence of an inner and outer 
ring of conspirators, whereof the latter are 
commonly the dupes of the former, so I 
took it that here Smith and the woman 
meditated other and more serious results 
than those which my lady foresaw, and, 
thinkingless of my lord’s safety in the event 
of a Restoration than of punishing him or 
obtaining a hold upon him—and more of 
private revenge than of the Good Cause— 
had madam for their principal tool. Sucha 
consideration, while it increased my re- 
luctance to be mixed up with a matter so 
two-faced, left me to think whether I should 
not seek out the victim, and by an early 
information gain his favour and_pro- 
tection. 

I stood in the darkness af the street, 
doubtful, and weighing the matter. Clearly, 
if I had to do the thing, now was the time, 
before I saw Smith, or exposed myself to 
an urgency which in spite of his politeness 
might, I fancied, be of a kind difficult to 
resist. If by going straight to Lord 
Shaftesbury I could kill two birds with 
one stone—could at once free myself from 
the gang of plotters under whom I suffered 
and secure for the future a valuable 
patron—here was a chance in a hundred, 
and I should be foolish to hesitate. 

Nor did I do so long. True, it struck me 
a little that I knew nothing of my Lord 
Shaftesbury’s whereabouts in London, nor 
whether he lived in town or in the great 
house among the lanes and gardens which 
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I had visited, but of the road whereto 
I had no more knowledge than a blind 
man. ‘This, however, I could learn at 
the nearest coffee-house: and impulse 
rather than calculation directing my steps, 
I hurried hot-foot towards Covent Garden, 
which lay conveniently to my hand. 

It was not until I was in the Square 
and close to the Piazza that I bethought 
me how imprudent I was to revisit the 
scene of last night’s adventure—a place 
where it was common knowledge that 
the Jacobites held their assignations, 
and where I might be recognised. ‘To 
reinforce this late-found discretion, and 
blow up the spark of alarm already 
kindled, I had not stood hesitating while 
a man could count ten before my eye 
fell on the very same soldierly gentleman, 
with the handkerchief hanging out of his 
pocket, to whom I had been sent the 
evening before. He was alone, walking 
under the dimly-lighted Piazza as he 
had walked then; but as I caught sight 
of him two others came up and joined 
him, and, in terror lest these should be 
the two I had met before, I retreated 
hastily into the shadow of St. Paul’s 
Church, and so back the way I had 
come. 

However, I was not to get off so easily. 
Though the hour was late, -the market 
closed, and the pavement in front of the 
taverns deserted, or fringed only by a chair 
waiting for a belated gamester, I ran a 
greater risk of being recognised, as I passed, 
than I thought, and had not gone ten paces 
along King Street before I heard a light 
foot following mz, and a hand caught my 
arm. ‘Turning in a fright I found it was 
only a girl, and, at first sight, was for 
wresting myself from her, glad that it was 
no worse: but she muttered my name, 
and looking down I recognised to my 
astonishment the girl I had seen at Fer- 
guson’s earlier in the evening. 

Atthat, I remember, a dread of the man 
and his power seized me and chilled my 
very heart. ‘his was the third time this 
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girl, whom I never saw at other seasons, 
had arisen out of the ground to confront 
me and pluck me back when on the point 
of betraying him. I stared at her, think- 
ing of this, with I know not what of 
affright and shrinking, and could scarcely 
command either voice or limbs. 

And yet, as she stood looking at me 
with the dark length of the street stretch- 
ing to the market behind her, it must be 
confessed that there was little in her 
appearance to cause terror. The night 
being cold, and a small rain falling, 
she had a shawl drawn tightly over her 
head, whence her face, small and pale 
as a child’s, peered at me. I thought 
to read in it a sly and elfish triumph such 
as became Ferguson’s minion: instead 
I discerned only a weariness that went ill 
with her years—and a little flicker of con- 
tempt in eye and lip. The weariness was 
also in her voice when she spoke. “ Well 
met, Mr. Price,” she said. “I am in 
luck to light on you.” 

I shivered in my shoes; but without 
seeming to mark me, “I want this note 
taken to Mr. Watkins,” she continued, 
rapidly pressing a scrap of paper into my 
hand. ‘He is in the tavern there, the 
Seven Stars. Ask for the Apollo Room, 
and you will find him.” 

“But, one minute,” I protested, as in her 
cagerness she pushed me that way with 
her hand, “did Mr. Ferguson--—Is it 
from him?” 

“Of course, fool,” she answered, sharply. 
“Do you think that I have been standing 
here for the last half-hour in cold and wet 
for my own pleasure ?” 

“But if he sent it,” I remonstrated, 
feebly, ‘perhaps he may not like me 
to interfere—to “i 

“Tike me to?” she retorted, sharply, 
mocking my tone. ‘* Who said he would ? 
Cannot you understand that it is I who do 
not like to? That I am not going into 
that place at this time of night, and half 
in the house drunken brutes? It is bad 
enough to be here, loitering up and down 
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as if I were what I am not—and free to be 
spoken to by every impudent blood that 
passes! Go, man, and do it, and I will 
wait so long. What do you fear ?” 

“The rope,” said I, “to be plain 
with you.” And I looked with abhorrence 
at the scrap of paper she had given me. 
“T have taken too many of these,” I said. 

“Well, you will take one more!” she 
answered, doggedly. ‘Or you are no 
man. See, there is the door. Ask for 
the Apollo Room, give it to him, and the 
thing is done!” And with that she set 
both hands to me and pushed me the 
way she would have me move—I mean 
towards the tavern. ‘‘Go!” she said. 
“ce Go ! ”» 

Hate the thing as I might, and did, 
I could not resist persuasions addressed 
to me in such a tone; nor fail to be 
moved by the girl’s shrinking from the 
task, which had to be done, it seemed, 
by one of us. After all, it was no more 
than I had done several times before ; 
and my reluctance having its origin in 
the resolution, to which I had just come, 
to break off from the gang, yielded to 
the reflection that the design lay as yet 
in my own breast, and might be carried 
out as well to-morrow as to-day. In 
a word, I complied out of pity, went to 
the tavern, ahd walked boldly in. 

I had been in the house before, and 
knew where I shouid find a waiter of 
whom I might enquire privately; I passed 
by the public room, therefore, and was for 
going to the place I mean. I had scarcely 
advanced three paces beyond the thres- 
hold, however, before a great noise of 
voices and laughter and beating of feet met 
my ears and surprised me; the hubbub 
was so loud and boisterous as to be un- 
usual even in places of that kind. I had 
no more than taken this in, and set it 
down to an orgy beyond the ordinary, 
when I came on a pale-faced group stand- 
ing at gaze at the foot of the stairs, the 
landlord, two or three drawers, and as 
many women being among them. It was 
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easy to see that they were in a fever about 
the noise above; for while the host was 
openly wringing his hands and crying that 
those devils would ruin him, a woman 
who seemed to be his wife was urging 
first one and then another of the drawers 
to ascend and caution the party. That 
something more than disorderliness or a 
visit from the constable was in question I 
gathered from the host’s pale face ; 
and this was confirmed when on 
seeing me they dispersed a little, 
and affected to be unconcerned. 
Until I asked for the Apollo Room, 
whereon they all came together 
again and fell on me with com-' 
plaints and entreaties. 

“?’Fore God, sir, I think your 
friends are mad!” the host cried, 
in a perfect fury. ‘“‘Goup! Go 
up, and tell them that if they want 
to be hanged, and to hang me as 
well, they are going the right way 
about it.” 

“Tt is well it is night,” said the 
head waiter grimly, ‘or the 
Market porters would have’ broken 
our windows before now. ” 

“And got us all in the 
Compter!” the woman wailed. 
And then to me, “Go up, sir, go 
up and tell them that if they would 
not have the mob pull the house 
down—— ” 

But the tumult above, waxing 
loud at that moment, drowned her 
words, and certainly took from me 
what little goodwill to ascend I 
had. However, the host, having me 
there, a person who had enquired for 
the room, would take no denial; but, 
delighted to have found a deputy, he 
fairly set me on the stairs and pushed 
me up. “Go up and tell them! Go up 
and tell them!” he kept repeating. ‘‘ You 
asked for the room and there it is.” 

In a word I had no choice, and with 
reluctance went up. The noise was such 
I could not fail to find the door and the 
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room ; I knocked and opened, a roar of 
voices poured out, and even before I 
entered the room I knew what was afoot, 
and could swear to treason. Such cries as 
* Down with the Whigs and damn their 
King!” “The 29th of May and a glorious 
Restoration!” ‘‘Here’s to the Hunting 
Party!” poured out in a confused med- 
ley; with half-a-dozen others equally 
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Nine-tenths quavered off into silence and gaped at me. 


treasonable, and equally certain, were 
they overheard in the street, to bring 
down the mob and the messengers on 
the speakers. 

True, as soon as the half-muddled 
brains of the company took in the fact that 
the door was open, and a stranger stand- 
ing on the threshold—which they were 
not quick to discern owing to the cloud 
of tobacco-smoke that filled the room— 
nine-tenths quavered off into silence and 
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gaped at me; that proportion of the 
company having still the sense to recog- 
nise the risk they were running, and to 
apprehend that judgment had taken them 
in the act. Two men in particular, older 
than the rest—the one a fat, infirm 
fellow with a pallid face and the air of a 
rich citizen, the other a peevish, red-eyed 
atomy in a green fur-lined coat—were of 


this party. They had not, I think, been. 


of the happiest before, seated in the midst 
of that crew; but now, sinking back in 
their high-backed chairs, they stared at me 
as if I carried death in my face. A neigh- 
bour of theirs, however, went beyond 
them ; for, with a howl that the Secretary 
was on them and the officers were below, 
he kicked over his chair and dashed for a 
window, pausing only when he had thrown 
it up. 

But with all this the recklessness of 
some was evident: for while I stood, 
uncertain to whom to speak, one cf the 
more drunken staggered from his seat, 
and, giving a shrill view-halloo that might 
have been heard in Bedford House, made 
towards me with a cup in his hand. 
¢ “Drink!” he cried, with a hiccough, as 
he forced itupon me. “Drink! To the 
squeezing of the Rotten Orange! Drink, 
man, or you are no friend of ours, but a 
snivelling, sneaking, white-faced son of a 
Dutchman like your master! So drink, 
and—— Eh, what is it? What is the 
matter ?” 


CHAPTER XIX, 
It was no small thing could enlighten 
that brain clouded by the fumes of drink 
and conceit ; but the silence, perfect and 
clothing panic—a silence that had set in 
with his first word, and a panic that had 
grown with a whisper passed round the 
table—came home to him at last. “What 
is it? What is the matter?” he cried, 
with a silly drunken laugh. And he turned 
to look. 
No one answered; but he saw the sight 
which I had already scen — his fellows 
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fallen from him, and huddled on the 
farther side of the table, as sheep huddle 
from the sheep-dog; some pale, cross- 
eyed, and with lips drawn back, seeking 
softly in their cloaks for weapons; others 
standing irresolute, or leaning against the 
wall, shaking and unnerved. 

Cooled, but not sobered by the sight, 
he turned to me again. “ Won't he 
drink the toast?” he maundered, in an 
uncertain voice. ‘‘Why—why not, I’d 
like to know? Eh? Why not?” he re- 
peated, and staggered. 

At that someone in the crowd laughed 
hysterically ; and this breaking the spell, 
a second found his voice. ‘“’Gad! Itis 
not the man!” the latter cried with a 
rattling oath. ‘It is all right! I swear it 
is! Here you, speak, fool!” he went on to 
me. “What do you here?” 

“This for Mr. Wilkins,’ I answered, 
holding out my note. 

I meant no jest, but the words 
supplied the signal for such a roar 
of laughter, as well-nigh lifted the 
roof. The men were still between 
drunk and sober; and in the rebound 
of their relief staggered and clung to one 
another, and bent this way and that ina 
paroxysm of convulsive mirth. Vainly 
one or two, less heady than their fel- 
lows, essayed to stay a tumult that 
promised to rouse the watchmen ; it 
was not until after a considerable in- 
terval—nor until the more drunken had 
laughed their fill, and I had asked myself 
a hundred times if these were men to be 
trusted with secrets and others’ necks— 
that the man with the white handker- 
chief, who had just entered, gained 
silence and a hearing. ‘This done, how- 
ever, he rated his fellows with the utmost 
anger and contempt; the two elderly 
gentlemen whom I have’ mentioned 
adding their quavering, passionate re- 
monstrances to his. But as in this kind 
of association there can be little discipline, 
and those are most forward who have 
least to lose, the hotheads only looked 
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silly for a moment, and the next were 
calling for more liquor. 

“Not a bottle!” said he of the white 
handkerchief, “ Wom de Dieu, not a 
bottle !” 

“Come, Captain, we are not on service 
now,” quoth one. 

‘* Aren’t you?” said he, looking darkly 
at them. 

“No, not we!” cried the other reck- 
lessly, ‘and what is more, we will have no 
Regiment du Roi regulations here! Is 
not a gentleman to have a second bottle 
if he wants one?” 

“Tt is twelve o’clock,” replied the Cup- 
tain. ‘For the love of Heaven, man, 
wait till this business is over; and then 
drink until you burst, if you please! For 
me, I am going to bed.” 

“ But who is this—lord! I don’t know 
what to call him!” the fellow retorted, 
turning to me with a half-drunken gesture. 
““This Gentleman Dancing-Master ?” 

“A messenger from the old Fox: Mr. 
—Taylor, I think he calls himself?” and 
the officer turned to me. 

“ Ves,” said I. 

“Well, you may go. ‘Tell the gentle- 
man who sent you that Wilkins got his 
note, and will bear the matter in mind.” 

I said I would; and was going with 
that, and never more glad than to be out 
of that company. But the fellow who had 
asked who I was, and who, being thwarted 
of his drink was out of temper, called 
rudely to know where 1 got my wig, and 
who rigged me out like a lord ; swearing 
that Ferguson’s service must be a d d 
deal better than the one he was in, and 
the pay higher than a poor trooper’s. 

This gave the cue to the man who had 
before forced the drink on me; who, still 
having the cup in his hand, thrust himself 
in my way, and forcing the liquor on me 
so violently that he spilled some over my 
coat, vowed that though all the Scotch 
colonels in the world barred the way I 
should drink his toast, or he would skewer 
me. 
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“To Saturday’s work! A straight eye 
and a firm hand!” hecried. “ Drink, man, 
drink! For a-hunting we will go, and a 
hunting we will go! And if we don’t 
flush the game at Turnham Green, call 
me a bungler !” 

I heard one of the elder men protest, 
with something between a curse and a 
groan, that the fool would proclaim it at 
Charing Cross next; but, thinking only 
to be gone (and the man being so drunk 
that it was evident resistance would but 
render him more obstinate, and im- 
peril my skin), I took the cup and drank, 
and gave it back to him. By that time 
two or three of the more prudent—if any 
in that company could be called prudent 
—had risen and joined us ; who, when he 
would have given another toast, forced 
him away, scolding him soundly for a 
leaky chatterer, and a fool who would 
ruin all with the drink. 

Freed from his importunities, I waited 
for no second permission, but got me out 
and down the stairs. At the foot of which 
the landlord’s scared face and the waiting, 
watching eyes of the drawers and servants, 
who still lingered there, listening, put 
the last touch to the picture of madness 
and recklessness I had witnessed above. 
Here were informers and evidences ready 
to hand and more than enough, if the 
beggars in the street, and the orange 
girls, and night-walkers who prowled the 
market, were not sufficient, to bring home 
to its authors the treason they bawled and 
shouted overhead. 

The thought that such rogues should 
endanger my neck, and good, honest 
men’s necks, made my blood run cold and 
hot at once ; hot, when I thought of their 
folly, cold, when I recalled Mr. Ashton 
executed in ’go for carrying treasonable 
letters, or Anderton, betrayed and done 
to death for printing the like. I could 
understand Ferguson’s methods; they 
had reason in them, and if I hated 
them and Joathed them, they were not so 
very dangerous. For he had disguises 
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and many names and lodgings, and lurked 
from one to another under cover of night ; 
and if he sowed treason, he sowed it 
stealthily and in darkness, with all the 
adjuncts which prudence and tradition 
dictated ; he boasted to those only whom 
he had in his power, and used the like 
instruments. But the outbreak of noisy, 
rampant, reckless rebellion which I had 
witnessed—and which it seemed to me 
must be known to all London within 
twenty-four hours—filled me with panic. 
It so put me beside myself, that when the 
girl who had employed me on that errand 
met me in the street I cursed her and 
would have passed her, being unable to 
say another word lest I should weep. But 
she turned with me, and keeping pace 
with me asked me continually what it 
was ; and getting no answer, by-and-bye 
caught my arm and forced me to stand 
in the passage beyond Bedford House 
and close to the Strand. Here she re- 
peated her question so fiercely —asking 
me besides if I were mad, and the like 
—-and showed herself such a termagant, 
that I had no option but to answer 
her. 

“Mad?” T cried, passionately. ‘“ Ay, 
I am mad—to have anything to do with 
such as you.” 

“ But what is it? What has happened ?” 
she persisted, peering at me, and so bar- 
ring the way that I could not pass. 

“Could you not hear?” 

“T could hear that they were drinking,” 
she answered. ‘I knew that, and there- 
fore I thought that you should go to 
them.” 

“And run the risk ?” 

“Well, you are a man,” she answered 
coolly. 

At that I stood so taken aback—for she 
spoke it with meaning and a sort of sting 
—that for a minute I did not answer her. 
Then, “Is not a man’s life as much to 
him as a woman’s is to her?” I said with 
indignation. 


“A man’s!” 


she replied. ‘Ay, but 
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not a mouse’s! I will tell you what, Mr. 
Taylor, or Mr. Price, or whatever your 
name is 

“Call me what you like!” I said. 
“Only let me go!” 

“Then I will call you Mr. Craven!” 
she retorted bitterly. ‘Or Mr. Daw in 
Peacock’s feathers. Andlet you go. Go, 
go, you coward! Go, you craven !” 

It was not the most gracious permis- 
sion, and stung me; but I took it sullenly, 
and getting away from her went down the 
passage towards the Strand, leaving her 
there; not gladly, although to go had 
been all I had asked a moment before. 
No man, indeed, could have more firmly 
resolved to wrench himself from the grasp 
of the gang whose tool this little spitfire 
was; nor to a man bred to peaceful pur- 
suits (as I had been) and flung into such 
an imbroglio as this—wherein to dance 
on nothing seemed to be the alternative 
whichever way I looked—was it a matter 
of so much consequence to be called 
coward by a child, that I must hesitate 
for that. Add to this, that the place 
and time, a dingy passage on a dark night 
with rain falling and a chill wind blowing, 
and none abroad but such as honest men 
would avoid, were not incentives to rash- 
ness or adventure. 

And yet—and yet when it came to 
going, aullis vestigis retrorsum, as the 
Latins say, I proved to be either too 
much or too little of a man, these 
arguments notwithstanding : too little of 
a man to weigh reason justly against 
pride, or too much of a man to hear with 
phiiosophy a girl’s taunt. When I had 
gone fifty yards, therefore, I halted; and 
then in a moment went back. Not 
slowly, however, but in a gust of irrita- 
tion, so that for a very little I could 
have struck the girl for the puling face 
and helplessness that gave her an ad- 
vantage over me. I found her in the 
same place, and asked her roughly what 
she wanted. 

“A man,” she said. 
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“Well,” ] answered sullenly, ‘what is 
it?” 

“Have I found one? that is the 
question,” she retorted keenly. And at 
that again, I could have had it in my 
heart to strike her across her scornful 
face. “My uncle is at least a man.” 

“ He is a bad one, curse him!” I cried 
in a fury. 

She looked at me coolly. ‘“ That is 
better,” she said. “If your deeds were of 
a piece with your words you would be no 
man’s slave. His least of all, Mr. Price!” 

‘““You talk finely,” I said, my passion 
cooling, as I began to read a covert 
meaning in her tone and words, and that 
she would be at something. “It comes 
well from you, who do his errands day 
and night!” 

“Or find someone to do them,” she 
answered with derision. ; 

“Well, after this you will have to find 
someone else,” I cried, warming again. 

“Ah, if you would keep your word!” 
she cried in a different tone, clapping her 
hands softly, and peering at me. “If you 
would keep your word !” 

Seeing more cleariy than ever that she 
would be at something, and wishing to 
know what it was, “Try me,” I said. 
“What do you mean ?” 

“Tt is plain,” she answered, “ what I 
mean. Carry no more messages! Be 
sneak and spy no longer! Cease to put 
your head in a noose to serve rogues’ 
ends! Have done, man, with cringing 
and fawning, and trembling at big words. 
Break off with these villains who hold 
you, put a hundred miles between you 
and them, and be yourself! Be a man!” 

“Why, do you mean your uncle?” I 
cried, vastly surprised. 

“Why not ?” she said. 

“ But—if you feel that way, why do his 
bidding yourself?” I answered, doubting 
all this might be a trap of that cunning 
devil’s. ‘If I sneak and spy, who spies 
on me, miss ?” 

“JT do,” she said, leaning against the 
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wall of Bedford Garden, where one of 
Heming’s new lights, set up at the next 
corner, shone full on her face. “ And I 
am weary of it.” 

“But if you are weary of it 

“If I am weary of it, why don't I free 
myself instead of preaching to you?” she 
answered. “First, because I ama woman, 
Mr. Wiseman.” 

“TJ don’t see what that has to do with 
it,” I retorted. 

“Don't you?” -she answered bitterly. 
“Then I will tell you. My uncle feeds 
me, clothes me, gives me a roof—and 
sometimes beats me. If I run away as I 
bid you run away, where shall I find 
board and lodging, or anything but the 
beating? A man comes and goes; a 
woman, if she has not someone to answer 
for her, must to the Justice and then to 
the Round-house and be set to beating 
hemp; and her shoulders smarting to 
boot. Can I get service without a 


” 


“character ?” 


“No,” I said, “that is true.” 

“ Or travel without money ?” 

“No.” 

(73 Or 
Park?” 

“No.” 

“Well, it is fine to be a man then,” she 
answered, leaning her little shawled head 
farther and farther back against the wall, 
and slowly moving it to and fro, while 
she looked at me from under her eye- 
lashes, ‘for he can do all.” And take a 
woman with him.” 

1 started at that, and stared at her, and 
saw a’ little colour come into her pale 
face. But her eyes, far from falling 
under my gaze, met my eyes with a bold, 
mischievous look that gradually, and as 
she still moved her head to and fro, 
melted into a smile. 

It was impossible to mistake her 
meaning, and I felt a thrill run through 
me, such as I had not known for ten 
years. ‘‘QOh,” I said at last, and awk- 
wardly, “I see now.” 


alone—except to Whetstone 
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‘You would have seen long ago if you 
had not been a fool,” she answered. And 
then, as if to excuse herself, she added— 
but this I did not understand—‘“ Not that 
fine feathers make fine birds—I am not 
such a fool myself, as to think that. 
But ” 

“ But what?” I said, my face warm. 

“T am a fool all the same.” 

Her eyes falling with that, and her pale 
face growing to a deeper colour, I had no 
doubt of the main thing, though I could 
not follow her precise drift. And I take 
it there are few men who, upon such 
an invitation, however veiled, would not 
respond. Accordingly I took a_ step 
towards the girl, and went, though clum- 
sily, to put my arm round her. 

But she pushed me off with a vigour 
that surprised me; and she mocked me 
with a face between mischief and triumph 
—a face that was more like a mutinous 
boy’s than a girl's. ‘Oh, no,” she said. 
“There is a good deal between this and 
that, Mr. Price.” 

“How?” I said, shamefacedly. 

“Do you go?” she asked sharply. 
“Ts it settled? That first of all, if you 
please.” 

As to the going—somewhere—I had 
made up my mind long ago, before I met 
her, or went into the Seven Stars, or knew 
that a dozen mad topers were roaring 
treason about the town, and bidding fair 
to hang us all. But being of a cautious 
temper, and seeing conditions which I had 
not contemplated added to the bargain, 
and having besides a shrewd idea that 
I could not afterwards withdraw, I hesi- 
tated. “ It is dangerous!” I said. 

“JT will tell you what is dangerous,” 
she answered, wrathfully, showing her 
little white teeth as she flashed her eyes 
at me, ‘“‘and that is to be where we are. 
Do you know what they are doing there-— 
in that house?” And she pointed towards 
the Market, whence we had come. 

‘“No,” I said reluctantly, wishing she 
would say no more. 
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“ Killing the King,” she answered in a 
low voice. ‘‘It is for Saturday, or Satur- 
day week. He is to be stopped in his 
coach as he comes from hunting—in the 
lane between Turnham Green and the 
river. You can count their chances. 
They are merry plotters! And now-— 
now,” she continued, “do you know 
where you stand, Mr. Price, and whether 
it is dangerous ? ” 

“T know,” I said, trembling at that 
bloody design, which no whit surprised 
me since everything I had heard corro- 
borated it— I know what I have to do.” 

“What ?” she said. 

“Go straight to the Secretary's office,” 
I said, ‘‘and tell him. Tell him!” 

“You won’t do it,” she answered, “ or, 
at least, I won't.” 

“Why?” I asked, atremble with ex- 
citement. 

“ Why?” she echoed, mocking me ; and 
I noticed that not only were her eyes 
bright, but her lips red. “ Why, firstly, 
Mr. Price, because I want to have done 
with plots and live honestly ; and that is 
not to be done on blood-money. And 
secondly, because it is dangerous—as you 
call it. Do you want to be an evidence, 
set up for all to point at, and six months 
after to be decoyed to Wapping, dropped 
into a dark hold, and carried over to 
France ?” 

“God forbid!” I said, aghast at this 
view of things. 

“ Then have done with informing,” she 
answered, with a little spurt of heat. 
“Or let be, at any rate, until we are 
safe ourselves and snug in the country. 
Then if you choose, and you do nothing 
to hurt my uncle—for I will not have him 
touched—we may talk of it. But not for 
money.” 

‘Those words “‘safe and snug,” telling 
of a prospect that at that moment seemed 
of all others the most desirable in the 
world, dwelt so lovingly on my ear, that in 
place of hesitation I felt only eagerness 
and haste. 
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“T will go!” I said. 

* You will?” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

ity And—— ?” 

“ And what ?” I said, wondering. 

She hesitated a moment, and then, 
**That is for you to say,” she replied, 
lowering her eyes. 

It is possible that I might not have 
understood her, even then, if I had not 
marked her face, and seen that her lips 
were quivering with a sudden shyness 
which words and manner in vain belied. 
She blushed and trembled, and, lowering 
her eyes, drew forward the shawl that 
covered her head, the street-urchin gone 
out of her. And I, seeing and under- 
standing, had other and new thoughts of 
her which remained with me. “If you 
mean that,” I said, clumsily, “I will make 
you my wife—if you will let me.” 

“ Well, we'll see about it when we get 
to Romford,” she answered, looking ner- 
vously aside and plucking at the fringe of 
the shawl. “We have to escape first. 
And now---listen,” she continued rapidly, 
and in her ordinary voice. ‘ My uncle is 
removing to-morrow to another hiding- 
place, and I go first with some clothes 
and baggage. He will not flit himself till 
_ itis dark. Do you put your trunk outside 
your door, and I will take it and send 
it by the Chelmsford waggon. At noon 
meet me at Clerkenwell Gate, and we will 
walk to Romford and hide there until we 
know how things are going.” 

“Why Romford?” I said. 

“Why anywhere?” she answered im- 
patiently. 

That was true enough; and seeing in 
what mood she was, and that out of sheer 
contrariness she was inclined to be the 
more shrewish now because she had 
melted to me a moment before, I re- 
frained from asking further questions, 
listening instead to her minute directions, 
which were given with as much clearness 
and perspicuity as if she had dwelt on 
this escape for a twelvemonth past. It 
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was plain, indeed, that she had not fetched 
and carried for the famous Ferguson for 
nothing ; nor watched his methods to little 
purpose. Nor was this all: mingled with 
this display of precocious skill there 
constantly appeared a touch of malice 
and mischief, more natural in a boy than 
a girl, and seldom found even in boys 
where the gutter has not served for a 
school. And through this again, as 
through the folds of a shifting gauze, 
appeared that which gradually, as I 
listened, took more and more a hold on 
me—the woman. 

Yet I suppose that there never was a 
stranger love-making in the world, if love- 
making that could be called wherein one 
at least of us had in mind ten thoughts of 
fear and death for one of happiness or love, 
and a pulse attuned rather to the dreary 
drip of the wet eaves about us, and the 
monotonous yelp of a cur chained among 
the stalls, than to the flutter of desire. 

And yet, when, our plan agreed upon 
and the details settled, we turned home- 
wards and went together through the 
streets, I could not refrain from glancing 
at my companion from time to time, in 
doubt and almost in incredulity. When 
the dream refused to melt, when I found 
her still moving at my elbow, her small 
shawled head on a level with my shoulder 
—when, I say, I found her so, not love, 
but a sense of companionship and a feel- 
ing of gratulation that I was no longer 
alone, stole for the first time into my mind 
and comforted me. I had gone so many 
years through these streets solus et celebs, 
that I pricked my ears and pinched my- 
self in sheer astonishment at finding 
another beside me and other feet keeping 
time with mine, nor knew whether to be 
more confounded or relieved by the 
thought that of all persons’ interests her 
interests marched with mine. 


CHAPTER XX. 
The clocks had gone midnight when 
I parted from Mary at the door of the 
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house and groped my way upstairs to my 
room, where, throwing off my clothes, I lay 
down, not to sleep, but to revolve endlessly 
and futilely the plans we had made and 
the risks we ran, and the thousand issues 
that might come of either. Cogitation 
brought me no nearer toa knowledge of 
the event, but only heated my brain and 
increased my impatience: the latter to 


Stood a minute to listen. 


such a degree that with the first light I 
was up and moving, and had my trunk 
packed. Nor did I fail to note the strange 
and almost incredible turn which now led 
me to look for support in my flight to the 
very person whose ominous entrance 
twenty-four hours earlier had forced me 
to lay aside the thought. 

Long before it could by any chance be 
necessary I opened my door, and softly 
carrying out my box, placed it in a dark 
corner on the landing. After this a great 
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interval elapsed, during which I conjured 
up a hundred mischances. At length I 
heard someone afoot opposite; and then 
the stumbling tread of a porter carrying 
goods down the stairs. About eleven I 
ventured to peep out, and learned with 
satisfaction that the trunk had vanished ; 
it remained therefore for me to do the 
same. Bestowing a last look on the little 
attic which had been my home so long, 
and until lately no unhappy home, 1] 
took up my hat and cloak, and making 
sure for the fiftieth time that I had my 
small stock of money hidden in my 
clothes, I opened the door and, stealing 
out, stood a minute to listen before I 
descended. 

I heard nothing to alarm me; yet a 
second later I shrieked in affright, and 
almost sank down under the sudden grip 
of a hand on my shoulder. The hand 
was Ferguson’s, who, listening at my 
chamber door, had heard me move to- 
wards it, and flattened himself against 
the wall beside it, and so, being in the 
dark corner farthest from the staircase, 
had eluded my notice. He chuckled 
vastly, at his cunning, and the fright he 
had given me, and, rocking me to and 
fro, asked me grimly what I had done 
with my fine clothes and my wig. 

“ Ay, and that is not all,” he continued. 
“LT shall want to know a little. more 
about that matter, my friend. And 
mind you, Mr. Price, the truth! The 
truth, or I will wring this tender ear of 
yours from your head. For the present, 
however, that matter may wait, I shall 
have it when I wantit. Now I have other 
work for you. Come into my room.” 

“T am going to the tavern,” I said 
desperately ; and I hung back. “ After- 
wards, Mr. Ferguson, I will 

“Oh, to the tavern,” he answered, 
mimicking me. “ And for what?” 

“My dinner,” I faltered. 

He burst into a volley of oaths, and 
seizing me again by the shoulder ran me 
into his room. ‘“ Your dinner, indeed, 
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you dirty, low-born pedlar!” he cried in a 
fury. ‘‘Who are you to dine at taverns 
when the King’s business wants you? 
Stand you there and listen to me, or by 
the God above me you shall never take 
meat or drink again. Do you see this, 
you craven?” and he plucked out his 
horrible horse pistol and flourished the 
muzzle in my face. ‘ Mark it, and _re- 
member that I am Ferguson, the famous 
Ferguson, Ferguson the plotter, and no 
little person to be thwarted! And now 
listen to me.” 

I could have. wept with rage and 
despair, knowing that with every moment 
this wretch kept me my chance of ful- 
filling the appointment at Clerkenwell 
Gate was passing, and that if he detained 
me only one half-hour longer I must be 
late. To the pistol, however, and his 
scowling, truculent, blotched face that, 
lacking the wig, which hung on a chair 
beside him, was one degree more ugly 
than its wont, there was no answer, and 
I said sullenly that I wotild-listen. 

“You had _ better,” he answered. 
“‘Mark you, there is a gentleman coming 
to see me; and to his coming and to 
what he says to me I will have a witness. 
You follow me?” 

“Yes,” I said, looking round, but in 
vain, for a way of escape. 

“ And you are the witness. You shall 
go into that room, mark you, and you 
shall be as mute as a mouse! I put this 
little cupboard open, the back is thin and 
there is a crack in it; set your eye to 
that and you will see him. And look you, 
listen to every word, and note it; and 
keep still—keep still, or it will be the 
worse for you, Mr. Price!” 

“Very well,” I said obediently, hope 
springing up as I thought I saw a way of 
escape. “And what time must I be 
here?” 

“ You are here, and you will stay here,” 
he answered, dashing to the ground the 
scarce-born plan. ‘Why, man, he may 
come any minute.” 
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“ Still—if I could go out for—for two 


minutes,” I persisted, “I should be 
easier.” 
“Go out! Go out!” he cried inter- 


rupting me in a fury. ‘‘And dinners? 
And taverns? And you would be easier ! 
D’ye know, Mr. Price, I have my doubts 
about you! Ay, I have!” he continued, 
leering at me with his big, cunning 
eyes; and now thrusting his face close 
to mine, now drawing it back again. 
‘* Are you for selling us, | wonder? Mind 
you, if that is your thought, two can play 
at that game, and I have writing of yours. 
Ay, I have writing of yours, Mr. Price, and 
for twopence I would send it where it 
will hang you. So be careful. Be care- 
ful or—give me that coat.” 

Wishing that I had the courage to strike 
him in the back, praying that the next 
word he said might choke him, hating him 
with a dumb hatred, the blacker for its 
impotence and for the menial services he 
made me do him, I gave him the long- 
skirted plum-coloured coat to which he 
pointed, and saw him clothe his lank 
ungainly figure in it, and top all with his 
freshly curled wig. He bade me tie his 
points and fasten on his sword; and this 
being done to his liking—and he was not 
very easy to please—he pulled down his 
ruffles, and walked to and fro, preening 
himself and looking a hundred times 
more ugly and loathsome for the finery 
with which, for the first time, I saw him 
bedizened. 

Preparations so unusual, by awakening 
my curiosity as to the visitor in whose 
honour they were made, diverted me from 
my own troubles, to which I had done 
no more than return when a knock came 
at the outer door. Ferguson, in a flush 
of exultation that went far to show that 
he had entertained doubts of the visitor's 
coming, thrust me into the next room, a 
mere closet, ill-lighted by one small win- 
dow, and bare, save for a bed-frame. 
Here he placed me beside the crack he 
had mentioned ; and whispering in my 
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ear the most fearful threats and objur- 
gations in case I moved, or proved false 
to him, he cast a last look round to assure 
himself that all was right; then he went 
back into his own apartment, where 
through my Judas-hole I saw him pause. 
The girl’s departure with the luggage had 
left the room but meagrely furnished ; 
whether this and the effect it might have 
on his visitor’s mind struck him, or he 
began at the last moment to doubt the 
prudence of his enterprise, he stood awhile 
in the middle of the floor gnawing his 
nails, and listening, or perhaps thinking. 
The drift of his reflections, however, was 
soon made clear; for on the visitor 
impatiently repeating his summons, he 
moved stealthily to one of the windows— 
which being set in the mode of garret 
windows, deep in the slope of the roof, 
gave little light—and by piling his cloak 
in a heap on the sill he contrived to 
obscure some of that little. This done, 
and crying softly ‘Coming ! Coming!” 
he hastened to the door and opened it, 
bowing and scraping with an immense 
show of humility. 

The man who had knocked, and who 
walked in with an impatient step as if the 
waiting had been little to his taste, was 
tall and slight ; for the rest, a cloak, anda 
hat flapped low over his face, hid both 
features and complexion. I noticed that 
Ferguson bowed again and humbly, but did 
not address him ; and that the gentleman 
also kept silence until he had seen the 
door secured behind him. Then, and as 
his host, with seeming clumsiness, brushed 
past him and so secured a position with 
his back to the light, he asked sharply, 
‘“* Where is he ?” 

The plotter leant his hands on the back 
of the chair and paused an instant before 
he answered. When he did he spoke 
wth less assurance than I had ever heard 
him speak before; he even stammered a 
little. ‘* Your Grace,” he said, “has come 
to see a person—who—who wrote to you? 
From this house ? ” 
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“T have. Where is he ?” 

“ Here.” 

‘“‘Here? But where, man, where?” 
the newcomer replied, looking quickly 
round. 

Still Ferguson did not move. “My lord 
Duke, you came here, in a word—to see 
Lord Middleton ?” he said. 

It was easy to see that the visitor’s gorge 
rose at the other’s manner, no less than at 
this naming of names. But with an effort 
he swallowed his chagrin. “If you know 
that, you know all,” he answered with 
composure. “So without more, take me 
to him. But I may as well say, sir, since 
you seem to be in his confidence——” 

“Tt was my hand wrote the letter.” 

“Was it so? Then you should know, 
sir, that a madder and more foolish thing 
was never done! If my Lord Middleton,” 
the stranger continued coldly, his tone 
inclining to sarcasm rather than to feeling, 
“desired to ruin his best friend and the 
one most able to save him in a certain 
event—if he meant to requite, sir, one 
who has already suffered more than was 
reasonable in his service, by consigning 
him to destruction, he did well. Other- 
wise he was mad. Mad, or worse, to 
send such a letter to a place where he 
must know of his own knowledge that 
nine letters out of ten are opened by 
others’ hands!” 

“Your Grace is right,” Ferguson an- 
swered drily, and in his natural voice ; at 
the sound of which, either because of its 
native harshness or because it touched 
some chord in his memory, the other 
started. ‘‘But the fact is,” the plotter 
continued hardily, and with a smack of 
impertinence, “my Lord Middleton, so 
far as I know, is still with the King at 
St. Germains.” 

“ At St. Germains ? ” the stranger cried. 
“With the King?” 

“Yes, and to be candid,” Ferguson 
answered, “I was not aware, my lord, 
that you had sent him a. safe conduct.” 

“You villain!” the Duke cried, and 


With a gesture between contempt and impatience the Duke removed his hat. 
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stepped forward ; his rage excited as much 
by the man’s manner as by the trick which 
had been played him. ‘ How dared you 
say, then, that he was here?” he con. 
tinued. ‘Answer, fellow, or it will be the 
worse for you!” 

“T said only, your Grace,” Ferguson 
replied, retreating a step, “that the 
writer of the letter was here.” 

For a moment the Duke, utterly dumb- 
founded by this, stood looking at him. 
“ And you are he?” he said at last, with 
chilling scorn, “and the author of this 
—plot !” 

“And of many plots besides,” my 
laaster answered jauntily. And _ then, 
“ My lord, do you not know me yet ?” he 
cried. 
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“Not I! 
your face. 
before ——’ 

‘Oh, we have met before!” was the quick 
and impudent answer. ‘Iam not ashamed 
of my face. It has been known in its 
time. But fair-play is a jewel, my lord. 
It is eight years since I saw your Grace 
last, and I have a fancy to learn if you 
are changed. Will you oblige me? If 
you would see my face, show me 
yours !” 

With a gesture between contempt 
and impatience the Duke removed the 
hat which at his entrance he had 
merely touched, and, hastily lowering 
the cloak from his neck, confronted his 
opponent. 


Stand out, sir, and let me see 
Then perhaps, if we have met 
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THE CONVENTION OF ART. The pretty girl always takes the high fences with plenty of 
Drawn by Hounsom Byles. room to spare. 
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AN ENTERTAINER’S EXPERIENCES. 


HE late Mr. 
Corney 

Grain used to tell 
a story of an oc- 
casion when he 
was engaged to 
give an entertain- 
ment at a private 
dinner-party, and 
found on arrival 
that he was ex 
pected to take 
his meal in the 


I. ‘* Moderato."’ 


? 
(Photo by Arthur Weston 52 & 53, servants’ hall. 
Newgate Street.) Grasping the 


humorous side 
of the situation, he sat down with the 
butler and domestics, dined heartily, 
and proceeded to give them his enter- 
tainment, after which he left without 
inflicting any interruption upon the supe- 
rior beings upstairs. 

Fortunately for the entertainer, such 
experiences as the above are rare, but, 
taking one thing with another, his lot is 
not always a happy one, and unless he 
be fortunate enough to possess the true 
“Mark Tapley” spirit, it were well that 
he sought out some less exacting profes- 
sion. 

Among contemporary entertainers, the 
subject of this interview holds an honour- 
able place; his list of engagements is 
a constantly growing one, and includes 
endless concerts, private parties, and func- 
tions in the City and elsewhere. Besides 
remarkable elocutionary powers, he is a 
skilful mimic, and possesses the additional 
accomplishment of an astonishing mastery 
of the “penny whistle.” In his hands 
this humble instrument becomes a means 
to discourse sweet music of a range and 
quality that one is not prepared for. 


His friends will easily recognise the por- 
traits published herewith, though, as a 
concession to his modesty, we suppress 
his name. The narration of some of his 
experiences can best be given in his own 
words, without the interruptions of the 
interviewer. 

“The idea of reciting was put into my 
head many years ago by a gentleman who 
was a very clever amateur reciter himself, 
and who, being prevented from fulfilling a 
promise to recite Gilbert’s ‘Yarn of the 
Nancy Bell’ at an entertainment, re- 
quested me to fill his place. 

“With many misgivings I learned the 
lines, was coached by my friend in the 
‘business’ of the piece, and duly delivered 
it. Iam told that the gestures indicated 
by my friend as accompanying the lines— 

““* He shook his fists, and he tore his hair. 

Till I really became afraid,’ 
were given by me with such realism as to 
cause nervous children in the front rows to 
cry and make audible requests to be re- 
moved. ‘The encouraging applause which 
followed was, I believe, mainly due to the 
efforts of our general servant, who devoted 
her ‘evening out’ to attending my début 
in the capacity of a self-appointed c/agwe. 

‘““The arrangements at many of the 
minor entertainments I have to attend are 
often of a most primitive description, and 
although frequently causing annoyance to 
the unfortunate performers at the time, 
are amusing to look back upon. 

“TI once attended a country concert at 
which the platform was composed of 
planks laid across several forms, and on 
the ends of the planks, in the front of the 
platform, was placed a row of large pickle- 
jars, in which were arranged bundles of 
grasses and wild flowers. When a per- 
former trod on either of the planks the 
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corresponding pickle-jar and contents 
gave a little jump on the piano-key 
principle. I did not notice this until the 
middle of my first piece, when I saw 
a look of intense anxiety on the face of 
the curate seated in the front row, as he 
returned a wandering jar to its place. 

“When I left the platform he said: 
‘That was a most effective selection, 
Mr. C——, but there was a good deal 
of action in it, and I did have a bother 
to keep those pickle-jars on.’ 

“In addition to these eccentric floral 
decorations, further variety was introduced 
into the proceedings by a bad escape of 
gas from the meter, which was situated 
under the platform. 

“On another occasion I was engaged 
by a certain noble lady to assist in an 
entertainment given to a number of poor 
people she was interested in. The per- 
formance took place in a large marquee, 
at either end of which were two large 
poles supporting the structure. One of 
these posts, being immediately in front 
of the platform, necessitated my saying 
a sentence from one side of the pole and 
then one from the other, an arrangement 
much appreciated by the children in the 
audience, who evidently looked on it as 
a novel combination of harangue and 
hide-and-seek. 

“Among the artistes was a conjuror— 
I beg pardon, a professor of legerdemain 
—who performed the usual tricks with 
cards and paper flowers, and then, with 
the assistance of her ladyship’s butler as 
subject, proceeded to execute divers 
eccentric operations, such as producing 
eggs from the butler’s back hair, and flags 
and playing-cards from his pockets; 
during which performances the well- 
groomed retainer grew hot and limp. 

“While this was going on her ladyship 
sidled up to me and said : 

“Mr. C , My servant is a most 
nervous and sensitive man, and I feel 
sure that if he is subjected to any more 
of these indignities he will give notice to 
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leave. Now, I hear that the conjurer is 
going to borrow his (the butler’s) hat to 
make a pudding in. Would you mind 
lending yours instead ?’ 

“I need hardly say I readily consented, 
and the butler was saved from further 
‘indignities.’ 

“The selection of pieces for the vari- 
ous entertainments and occasions is a 
matter requiring some tact, as an error 
of judgment in this direction may bring 
down dire consequences on your devoted 
head. 

“Fancy the expression on the faces of 
the audience when a friend of mine once 
unwittingly gave ‘Simon, the Cellarer’ 
as an encore at a temperance concert! 
The secretary’s looks at the point where 
my friend vocally intimated that the afore- 
said Simon kept to his ‘ sober six flagons 
a day’ can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. 

“I was once reciting ‘Bob Crachitt’s 
Christmas Dinner’ at a similar entertain- 
ment, and only just remembered that 
‘Bob compounded some hot mixture in 
a jug with gin and lemons’ in time to 
omit the gin ! 

“ But the queerest incident of this kind 
that I have met with was at an Orphan 
Asylum, where I assisted in an entertain- 
ment to the children and staff. An en- 
tertainer had been singing humorous 
songs at the piano, and being encored 
was about to give another ditty. Luckily, 
however, as he went to the piano, the 
gentleman who was directing the arrange- 
ments asked him what he was going to 
sing. 

“¢QOh,’ said the singer, ‘I am going to 
give “ Our Parents.” ’ 

“* Hang it, my dear fellow,’ said the 
director, ‘ you forget the audience are 
nearly all orphans.’ 

“Those who know the song referred to, 
with its refrain— 

‘**Tt is hard to believe that our parents were so 

good,” 
will agree with me that under the circum- 
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stances it was well another selection was 
made. Of course, slips like the above 
may be easily made, but there is no doubt 
that some entertainers, by not using proper 
discretion in 
selecting pieces 
suited to the 
tastes of their 
audiences, give 
some people the 
notion that 
humour and vul- 
garity are synony- 
mous. 

“One lady, in 
engaging me for 
an ‘At Home,’ 
stipulated that I 
should previously 
repeat my pieces 
to her, in order that she might be sure 
they were ‘quite the thing.” On my de- 
clining to fall in with her suggestion she 
said she should have to rely on my giving 
high-class selections, as her guests were 
distinguished and would be ‘a// 7x even- 
ing dress.’ 

“Atanother ‘At Home’ I reached the 
house in good time, wishing to look round 
the pictures before the serious business 
of the evening—amateur music and my 
recitations—began. Having finished my 
survey, I sat down in a corner, and was 
promptly taken possession of by an 
elderly and somewhat ponderous lady, 
who opened—and continued for the 
matter of that—an animated conversation 
on things in general. 

“After talking for some time she said in 
awe-inspiring tones, ‘They always have 
some dreadful reciter here. Do you know 
who it is to-night ?’ 

“On my admitting that I was to be the 
delinquent the old lady said, ‘Oh!’ and 
refused to be drawn into any further con- 
versation with the ‘ wretched reciter.’ 

“One evening I was reciting at a smok- 
ing concert in connection with a large and 
well-known musical society. On being an- 
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nounced by the chairman I made my way 
to the platform steps, and was just ascend- 
ing the scaffold, when a young swell, sit- 
ting ata table close to the platform, seized 
me by the arm, and in a patronising tone 
said, ‘Waiter, bring me two bottles of 
Bass!’ I disclaimed any connectjon with 
the commissariat, and proceeded to the 
platform. I felt sorry for my Bass friend, 
and on returning endeavoured to find him, 
but was told he had left. The shock had 
been too much for him. As his companion 
delicately put it. ‘ He felt suc’) an infernal 
ass.’ 

“Tnterruptions while one is on the plat 
form are more troublesome, because they 
frequently put the audience out of touch 
with the performer. Many years ago I 
played Jeremy Crow in an amateur per- 
formance of J¢eg’s Diversions, and in 
the course of the piece was under the 
painful necessity of denouncing my 
daughter across the kitchen-table. I 
was delivering my speech with all the 
passion that could be expected from a 
man in hired top-boots, and the amateur 
band was doing its level best to drown 
my utterances with loud ‘slow music,’ 
when an excited individual rose at the 
back of the hall, 
and shouted, 
‘Shut up that 
beastly band!’ 
With a singular 
unanimity, un- 
usual in amateur 
orchestras, the 
band did ‘shut 
up,’ but I need 
hardly say the 
rest of my re- 
marks did not re- 
ceive the serious 
attention I could 
have wished for. 

“ Again, at a popular concert I once 
attended in East London a young lady, 
who, from the profusion of ostrich-feathers 
adorning her hat, was evidently identified 
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with the manufacture of lucifer matches, 
after vainly remonstrating with her com- 
panion for too audible demonstrations of 
mirth, prodded the offending lady in the 
side, and exclaimed loudly, ‘Shut it, 
Maria, I can’t hear the bloke!’ I sup- 
pose I should have taken this as a com- 
pliment, but Iam afraid I did not. As 
the parliamentary reporters say, there was 
‘loud laughter,’ in which Maria joined. 
The recitation did not go so well after. 

“In travelling about to fulfil engage- 
ments entertainers often meet with ludic- 
rous adventures. Even in my modest 
travels I have frequently been placed 
in very awkward predicaments. One 
country gentleman, who lived four miles 
from the station, sent an abnormally high 
gig, a very fresh horse, and an equally 
fresh stable hand to convey me to his 
tesidence. The road was under repair, and 
the whilom coachman seemed to take a 
fiendish delight in trying to upset the gig 
by taking the near wheel over the piles of 
road-metal which lay at intervals along the 
roadside. Added to this the wind was 
bitterly cold; and the night being dark I 
was in a pleasing state of uncertainty as to 
the probability of being compelled, at short 
notice, to perform unrehearsed acrobatic 
evolutions ina heavy ulster on astone-heap. 
On reaching the house I mildly intimated 
to the host that a long drive in an open con- 
veyance on a cold night, and with a fresh 
horse, was scarcely an agreeable prelimi- 
nary to humorous recitations, and unless I 
could be sure of being conveyed back ina 
brougham I feared that the anticipation 
of another dose of gig might leave such 
a depressing effect on me as to cause me 
to substitute ‘Billy’s Rose’ and ‘ Phil 
Blood’s Leap’ for the lighter selections I 
had intended to give. This awful threat 
had the desired effect, and I returned in 
a brougham. 

“On another occasion I was engaged to 
accompany a church choir to a country 
concert, which was graced with the 
presence of several distinguished persons, 
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one noble lord taking the chair, while 
another sang a comic song. We dined 
with a gentleman who lived near the hall, 
to which we afterwards proceeded. 

‘*As is frequently the case on such occa- 
sions in the country, the chairman was 
announced to give an address between the 
two parts of the concert. The first part 
of the concert was rather long, and it was 
late when his lordship rose to make his 
remarks. These remarks were mostly 
political and far from brief, and ere long 
the audience became impatient, but at 
last a welcome diversion was created by 
the noise accompanying the filling of a 
large cistern at the back of the platform. 
In the pauses of his lordship’s speech was 
heard the rushing of the water, until as he 
sat down it reached the level of the supply- 
pipe, and with a gurgle and a snort the 
noise subsided. This oratorical solo with 
water-tap obbligato was very quaint. 

“The concert then proceeded until we 
heard an ominous whistle, and the vicar, 
in awe-inspiring tones, informed us that 
the last London train, which he had 
promised to remind us of, had gone. 
There were fifteen people, five men and 
ten boys, stranded twenty miles from 
London ; and we mentally pictured ten 
mothers weeping for their ten lost choir- 
boys, five wives wondering why no hus- 
bands came. 

“In the result, the station-master was 
induced to telegraph down the line to 
stop the up express due in half an hour or 
so, and the concert proceeded until some- 
one rushed in to say the mail was sig- 
nalled. 

“Instantly we seized our hats and coats, 
and with our muddy boots under our arms 
tore through the streets in our patent-shoes 
to the station, where we found the mail- 
train waiting, the driver and the station- 
master swearing, and twenty sleepy passen- 
gers enquiring why the train was stopped. 
When we had been bundled in, and the 
train had started, I found myself and four 
choir-boys in a first-class carriage with six 
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exasperated travellers, who were further 
incensed by the conduct of my youthful 
companions. These were laughing and 
devouring assorted pastry as if the whole 
affair was the 
greatest joke im- 
aginable. I after- 
wards found that, 
hearing that sup- 
per was prepared 
forusat the house 
of the gentleman 
with whom we 
had dined, in an- 
ticipation of the 
concert con- 
J cluding early, the 

choir-boys had 

rushed in on 

their way to the 
station and looted the dining-table, the 
position of which they knew only too well. 
They were not going to be done out of 
their supper. 

“On two occasions I have recited at 
lunatic asylums, but it is always an 
uncanny business. My first attempt of 
this sort was at a private asylum, where, in 
the course of a piece in dumb show, I 
imitated a public speaker as seen through 
a window by a spectator who could not 
get into the meeting. 

“In the middle of my gesticulations a 
patient arose from the body of the hall and 
called out, ‘I can understand every word 
he says!’ He knew a good deal more 
than I did. 

“On my remarking to a lady vocalist 
that such interruptions were calculated to 
put one out, she replied, ‘Oh, that’s 
nothing ; when I was here last one of them 
threw her boot at me.’ 

“There was, however, a good deal of 
sound common-sense in a remark made 
by a female patient after a concert I 
attended at a large county asylum. One 
of the amateur, vocalists sang painfully 
out of tune, and as we left the artistes’ 
room the lady patient came up to us and 
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said, as a general criticism, ‘Some of yer 
sang very nice’; and then turning fiercely 
on the erring amateur, added, ‘ and some 
of yer didn’t!’ 

“T was once the victim of the irrepres- 
sible encore, but I think the laugh wag 
with me in the end. At a large City 
concert, the audience encored everything 
in a most unreasonable manner, until 
(towards the end of the programme) a 
certain well-known tenor, who had been 
apologised for on account of hoarseness, 
declined to sing another song when 
encored. After bowing three times he 
went to the artistes’ room, telling me, as 
I had to do the next item, that he would 
not sing again under any circumstances. 
On the noise somewhat subsiding, the 
manager requested me to go on with my 
item, but on reaching the platform the 
storm again arose, accompanied by some 
hissing. After waiting a few moments, I 
left the platform and informed the manager 
of the state of things. ‘ Hissed you, did 
they?’ said he. ‘I'll make them sit 
up’; and going on to the platform he 
sat down to the piano, played a few bars 
of the National Anthem, shut the lid 
down, glared at the audience, and walked 
off. The audi- 
ence did sit up, 
and then slowly 
left. 

“Only on one 
other occasion 
has it beenneces- 
sary for me to 
leave a platform 
in this way. I was 
engaged fora 
large concert 
given by a trade 
society, a noble 
lord being an- 
nounced to pre- 
side. The arrangements were somewhat 
defective, and the audience seemed a good 
deal more interested in conversation and 
refreshments than in the performance. 
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My first item went off extremely well, and 
evidently impressed the authorities, as 
shortly after the secretary and the treasurer 
separately approached me, and, in the pecu- 
liar mysterious method usually adopted in 
paying artistes for their services, each 
handed me my fee. After waiting to see if 
any other official desired to pay a similar 
tribute, I returned one cheque. On 
hearing the noble chairman ventriloquially 
announce my second piece I ascended 
-the platform, only to find the hall in a 
perfect hubbub, and not a third of the 
audience taking the remotest notice of 
anything but tea and talk. After vainly 
endeavouring for some three minutes to 
obtain a hearing, I intimated to those 
near the platform that I would not inter- 
fere further with their enjoyment, and left 
the platform. When 1 had been sitting 
in the artistes’ room some minutes it 
dawned on the chairman and others that 
I was supposed to be reciting, and, on 
someone in the hall explaining matters, 
they sent an urgent request that I would 
make a further attempt, which, needless 
to say, I declined to do. 

“In conclusion, I may mention an en- 
gagement which was offered me recently, as 
a sample of the little matters I am some- 
times asked to undertake. I quote the 
words of my correspondent, a lady : 

“We have been disappointed in the 
gentleman who we hoped would arrange 
about the performing elephant, and as 
there is no one in the neighbourhood 
who would undertake it, a lady friend 
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advised me to apply to you as she says 
you are clever in such matters. The 
idea is to hire an elephant-skin such as 
is used in pantomimes, two people to get 
inside, and another to act as showman 
and put the elephant through various 
performances. Most depends on the 
showman. Could you undertake this?’ 
“It will be noted that this flattering 
proposal was made to me because some- 
one else had disappointed, and no one 
else in the neighbourhood would under- 
take it. I, of course, regretted my 
inability to help a lady out of such a 
dilemma, but felt constrained to decline 
on the ground that my knowledge of that 
branch of natural history, which includes 
the habits and customs of pantomime 
elephants, was somewhat restricted. I 
have gone out of my way a good deal to 
oblige people from time to time: I have 
walked long distances from country rail- 
way stations; driven, as I said before, in 
open traps on chilly and wet nights ; 
waited in a damp room for nearly two 
hours when my items were placed third 
and nineteenth in a long programme ; 
have sung—under pressure—a baritone 
ballad in the place of an absent vocalist, 
without complaining more than the 
audience ; and have generally been crimin- 
ally good-natured. But when I am asked 
to supply myself with a sunburnt com- 
plexion and a whip, and superintend the 
uncultured evolutions of a canvas counter- 
feit elephant at a bazaar in a vicarage 
garden, it is time to say, ‘Hold, enough !’” 
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THE LAND OF “THE MILL“ON. THE FLOSS” 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING, 


“A wide plain, where the broadening Floss 
hurries on between its green banks to the sea, 
and the loving tide, rushing to meet it, checks its 
passage with an impetuous embrace. On this 
mighty tide the black ships—laden with the fresh- 
scented fir-planks, with rounded sacks of oil-bear- 
ing seed, or with the dark glitter of coal—are 
borne along to the town of St. Ogg’s, which 
shows its aged, fluted red roofs and the broad 
gables of its wharves between the low-wooded 
hill and the river brink, tinging the water witha 
soft purp'e hue under the transient glance of this 
February sun.” 


HE above-quoted words are 
the opening sentences of the 
opening page of Zhe Mfi// on 
the Floss. We all— even,” as 

has been said, ‘‘ the youngest of us”—are 

familiar with the loved work of that loved 
hand ; but naturally we are not all equally 
familiar with the beautiful district which 

George Eliot immortalised when she sat 

down to write this great book. “ Far 

away on each hand,” she says, in one of 
those exquisite bits of word-painting that 
unfailingly make us long to live in actu- 


ality that which we find upon the printed 
page, ‘‘stretch the rich pastures and the 
patches of dark earth, made ready for the 
seed of broad-leaved green crops, or 
touched already with the tint of the ten- 
der-bladed autumn-sown corn. i 
Just by the red-roofed town the sribuitaty 
Ripple flows with a lively current into the 
Floss. How lovely the little river is, with 
its dark changing wavelets! . . . I 
remember those large dipping willows. I 
remember the stone bridge.” 

With what note of tender and tuneful 
familiarity must this description fall upon 
the ears of those fen-dwellers who know 
and love their “St. Ogg’s”! It was the 
writer's privilege to visit the venerable red- 
roofed town—note George Eliot’s insist- 
ence upon the picturesqueness of these 
same “red roofs,” as characteristic in their 
way as the southron’s “red roofs of Sus- 
sex ”—on the occasion, not very long ago, 
of the Pilgrim Fathers’ visitation. Theirs 
was no Tannhiiuser pilgrimage. It boasted 
of no exterior aids to effectivencss—none 
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ef the beauties of symbolism, such as we 
see in the flowering of Tannhdauser’s staff, 
were shown to the new-world inhabitants 
of old-world “St. Ogg’s” when they set 
out to greet those pilgrims from a still 
newer world. The assemblage was black- 
coated in its attire, as it was fittingly som- 
bre in its impressiveness. Had they not 
come to pay homage at the shrine of 
“St. Ogg”? But it was a sunshiny day, 
with flowers in every garden and sunlight 
in every heart. 

George Eliot rightly and prettily says 
that the music of the waters mingled with 
the turning of the mill-wheel resembles “a 
great curtain of sound, shutting one out 
from the world beyond.” That is at once 
a pleasing and an_ effective simile, 
especially to one who knows his Gains- 
boro’ passing well. For this novelist did 
not write from hearsay only—but then, 
when was she ever known to do so? For 
her inimitable account of the Legend of 
St. Ogg (and for which she trusts to none 
of those “fabling tongues” of whose zeal 
Milton complained so bitterly, but rather 
to one whom she deliciously and ap- 
positely describes as “my private hagio- 
grapher ”) I must refer the reader te the 
twelfth chapter of Zhe Mill on the Floss. 
My purpose is to demonstrate in few 
words how subtly and how sincerely the 
authoress had imbibed the atmosphere of 
the old town upon the rushing A®gir—and 
to show how worthy, how more than 
worthy, of the honour paid it by George 
Eliot “St. Ogg’s” was and is. She for- 
gets ncthing, she omits no touch of the 
beautiful, either in nature or in art. “It 
is,” she exclaims enthusiastically, “a town 
‘familiar with forgotten years.’” She 
takes us back to the bloody days when 
“the long-haired sea-kings ” came up the 
Trent—when the heathen Dane, as the 
mythical, mystical legend runs, was stabbed 
by an invisible sword—when the turn of 
the Norman plunderer came—and when, 
at longer last, Puritan and Royalist 
thanked God for each other’s blood. Is 
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not that, too, a whimsically Eliot-like 
touch in which she transports us into the 
Gainsboro’ of the nineteenth century and 
of commerce in cheeses and _ fleeces, 
“‘ which my refined readers have doubtless 
become acquainted with through the 
medium of the best classic pastorals ” ? 
This charming old place—the most 
un-English looking town in England, as 
one authority has described it—overlooks 
the Trent at a very interesting point in 
that stream’s course. Modern Gainsboro’ 
has been ‘‘made,” so to speak, by the 
uprising of the great foundries owned by 
the Messrs. Marshall and others. There is 
not much of the picturesque, you will say, 
about the average iron-foundry ; and in- 
deed, of the purely “ inside” picturesque, 
Gainsboro’ cannot boast much besides a 
magnificent old church, a building of 
somewhat striking architecture known 
locally as “the pillared house,” and the 
Old Hall that has been for ages the 
home of the Anderson family. Thonock 
Hall, the seat of Sir Hickman Beckett 
Bacon (who royally entertained Mr. 
Bayard on his visit), scarcely “counts,” 
perhaps, as it is situate nearly a mile and a 
half from the town proper. Approached 
through a noble park, Thonock Hall is 
chiefly remarkable as the home of the most 
ancient baronetcy that England boasts. I 
believe I am right in saying that—not con- 
tent with merely “coming over” with 
William the Conqueror—the Conqueror’s 
Normans found the Bacon family in pos- 
session on their arrival. But the present 
representative of this ancient line main- 
tains little of feudal or baronial state, ill- 
health compelling him to live quietly. 
To my thinking, though, the charm of 
the old town immortalised anew by the 
Pilgrims’ visit lies in its geographical posi- 
tion upon the banks of the tidal river. 
This is where, at stated tides of daily 
occurrence, the Trent becomes a boiling 
torrent, and its giant “‘wave”—The Aigir— 
rises to a height of four feet. In ancient 
days the cry of “’Ware Atgir!” was a 
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familiar sound enough, and the inhabi- 
tants claim for it—as is likewise claimed 
for Southampton —that it was the scene of 
King Canute’s command to the tide to 
roll back. Even in the days before Can- 
ute, Anlaffs marauding Berserkers came 
hitherward, steering their shallow galleys 
up the Humber and Trent and laying 
waste the fertile Lincolnshire fen-lands, 
killing, plundering, burning, desecrating, 
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dows and spire of the splendid cathedral 
until their grey turns to burnished gold. 
But I err from the subject in hand—the 
thoroughness with which George Eliot has 
exploited the natural beauties and the his- 
toric associations of this Gainsboro’ coun- 
try. Happy, perhaps, is the town that 
has no history; but happier, far, must 
needs be the town that boasts a George 
Eliot as cicerone of its greatness. And 
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** St. Ogg’s’’ from the River. 


(Photo by Duckmanton, Gainsborough.) 


destroying. It behoves us to believe, 
furthermore, that on the site of the Old 
Hall stood in Saxon times a palace in 
which Alfred the Great was crowned. In 
the Old Hall itself (azo 1541), which 
tells, says our authoress, ‘of the thoughts 
and hands of widely-sundered generations,” 
King Hal kept court fora day or so, ex 
route from or to—it is uncertain—his 
task of putting down a rising in Yorkshire. 
From ‘Pingle Hill” one sees Lincoln, 
eighteen miles away, spread out like a 
panorama, the sun lighting up the win- 


when we have touched upon the sense of 
old-worldliness which she herein pictures 
with so gentle but withal so firm a hand, 
we have not yet begun to participate in 
what may be called the colour-sense—the 
word-portraiture of Gainsboro’s natural 
scenery at every season of the year—in 
which Zhe Mill on the Floss abounds. 
Forsaking the strain in which she recalls 
those fearsome ages when Anlaff and his 
brother ravishers rode berserk through 
fair Lincolnshire, she takes us into the 
dim hedgerows, the “ridged wolds” and 
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“looming flats ” wherein the eye delights 
and wherewith the heart holds com- 
munion. She takcs us to where the 
chestnuts bloom while the September air 
is sweet with autumn's sunshine. She 
takes us by the hand to “ guide us up the 
misty stair” of this grand county’s grandest 
nature mome nts, whether it be when the 
hawthorns are bursting into bud, the June 
roses blowing, or the hollyhocks hanging 
heavily. How well she loved the familiar 
stone bridge, where to this day an official 
takes the half-penny toll ere the wayfarer 
is permitted to pass over. Once across 
(having passed out of the town, that is), 
you find yourself, provided it be the 
right time of the year, in a delightful 
country. This is Lincolnshire at her best 
and in her finest robes—the Lincolnshire 
of George Eliot and of Tennyson. “It 
was as a state of things that belonged to 
a past golden age, when prices were high. 
Surely the time was gone for ever when 
the broad river could bring up unwel- 
come ships : Russia was only the place 
where the linseed came from—the more 
the better — making grist for the great 
vertical millstones with their scythe-like 
arms, roaring and grinding and carefully 
sweeping 2s if an informing soul were in 
them. The Catholics, bad harvests, and 
the mysterious fluctuations of trade were 
the three evils mankind had to fear; even 
the floods had not been great of late 
years. The mind of St. Ogg’s did not 
look extensively before or after. It in- 
herited a long past without thinking of it, 
and had no eyes for the spirits that walk 
the streets.” 

We who run and read, we who have 
wept and laughed over the joys and sor- 
rows of the Tulliver ménage as over the 
love-lives of Maggie, Stephen, Tom, and 
the rest, and the storm tossings of a novel 
that is in effect a wondrous psalm—we 
know well that there is a aarker side to 
the story of St. Ogg’s. I allude, of course, 
to the flood-tide—to the final grim 
tragedy of Maggie and Tom dying in 
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each other’s arms what time the angry 
£gir ran up in boiling torrent and en- 
gulfed the landscape. We have left far 
behind the cloudless days of Tom’s and 
“‘Magsie’s” fishing diversions, and how 
the latter deemed, in the fullness of her 
childish heart, that “it would make a very 
nice heaven to sit by the pool in that way 
and never be scolded.” Poor Maggie, 
poor true-hearted Tom! With fast-drop- 
ping tears we pass from “ Magsie’s” first 
flight, away from Tom’s scathing tongue, 
and her awe at finding that she was not 
even scolded for her freak by those at 
home—away from the little battles of a 
bitter-sweet childhood, to the flight of 
Maggie’s girlhood and its dire recompense. 
And as we read some words of a minor 
poet strike upon our ear, as almost equally 
appropriate to the girl and to “‘ St. Ogg’s”: 

After the shower the tranquil sun, 

After the snow the emerald leaves, 

Silver stars when the day is done, 

After the harvest golden sheaves. 

After the burden blissful meed, 

After the flight the downy nest, 

After the furrow the waking seed, 

After the shadowy river—rest. 

Ere she took up the pen, George 
Eliot had studied Gainsboro’s tidal river, 
its moods and impulses, to some purpose. 
She had made herself thoroughly con- 
versant with the “ passionate tenderness ” 
of the gir, and with the sudden and 
disastrous floods that have from time 
to time brought ruin, and desolation, and 
death into the fruitful valley of the 
Trent. What more fitting, then, than 
that she should fix upon “St. Ogg’s” in 
flood time for the ending of all things 
pertaining toa strange eventful history ? 
And yet not so complete an ending as to 
leave no hope of the Greater Light be- 
yond. Herein we see the infinite attrac- 
tion of George Eliot’s pathos. For as 
she exquisitely says, ‘‘ Nature repairs her 
ravages—repairs them with her sunshine 
and with human labour. The desolation 
wrought by that flood had left little 
visible trace on the face of the earth five 
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years after. The fifth autumn was rich in 
golden corn-stacks, rising in thick clusters 
among the distant hedgerows; the wharves 
and warehouses on the Floss were busy 
again, with echoes of eager voices, with 
hopeful lading and unlading. . . . 
Nature repairs her ravages—édut not all. 
The uptorn trees are not rooted again ; 
the parted hills are left scarred; if there 
is a new growth, the trees are not the 
same as the old, and-the hills underneath 
their green vesture bear the marks of the 
past rending. To the eyes that have 
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dwelt on the past there is no thorough 
repair.” 

And so the great Earth-Mother took up 
the torn souls of Tom and Maggie Tulli- 
ver and clasped them to her own bleed- 
ing heart. They had lived their lives—not 
fully, but O, so intensely! They died, 
brother’s heart to sisters heart, “in an 
embrace never to be parted; living 
through again in one supreme moment 
the days when they had clasped their 
little hands in love and roamed the daisied 
fields together.” 
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AT THE MUSEUM. “Tsay, mamma, how does that man keep his dinner in? 
By Starr Wood. ; 


BOYHOOD. 


BY BENNETT COLL, 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH SKELTON, 


OLD STYLE. 
&)H, dear! I do wish the holi- 
days were over! Boys are 
such a plague.” 

“What are you growling 
shisut now? Sisters ought to be only too 
glad to let their brothers have what they 
want.” 

“ But, Charlie !—— ” 

“But, Kitty ! What do girls know about 
things? Besides, you’re only nine, and 


I’m eleven. There! Now I’ve got the 
spring out I can make it work a jolly little 
engine. Show you presently, if you won’t 
jaw.” 

“* And it was such a pretty musical-box! 
Uncle gave it me because it plays my 
favourite tunes.” 

“Ask him to give you another. 
thing’s worn out.” 

“Tt played very well up to——” 

“Oh, shut up! Kitty, if you'll let me 
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‘* Make a rattling good cannon of it.’' 
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have the barrel as well as the spring, I'll 
—T’ll tell you something.” 

“What, Charlie? ” 

“Ah! that’s tellings. The barrel’s no 
good without the spring. See? And 
these little cog-wheels are just the ticket 
for my engine.” 

‘‘Oh—there ! 
all to pieces! 
provoking —— ’ 

“Shut up, now. You just see my 
engine working, when I fit it all up. Here 
—you shall have a look at this 
Ah! I should just think it 7s a theatre. 
I've bought the stage-front out of my 
pocket-money, and the wings and top- 
drops and everything. It’s all ready for 
a performance, Zhe Miller and his Men. 
All you’ve got to do is to cut out the 
characters and scenes, and paste them on 
to cardboard. See? There’s a bust-up in 
the last scene, and you shall light the 
blue-fire—unless you'd rather I did it.” 

“Qh, it’s lovely! Charlie, why didn't 
you tell me?” 

“Got, it up as a surprise—for you. Get 
your mother’s scissors, and I’ll make the 
paste. ‘Ah! come now; ain’t I a good 
brother after all?” 

“The dearest, sweetest brother in the 
world. Of course, you’ll let me read out 
the play and put the characters on the 
stage?” 

“Tl show you how, Kitty. You 
watch me do the first performance, and 
then you'll know. I say, if you’d let me 
have that tin pencil-case—— ” 

“Tt isn’t tin. It’s real silver.” 

“Silver, then. I could just file a touch- 
hole here, and make a rattling good 
cannon of it. It won’t hurt ita bit, and 
we could fire it off in the last scene.” 

“B—but Auntie gave it 
said--—”” 

“Oh, all right. Keep it, stingy thing! 
Then you shan’t cut out the characters 
for me.” 

“Are you quite sure it wouldn't hurt 
the pencil-case ?” 


Now you’ve: broken it 
You're a nasty, horrid, 


> 


me, and 
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“Not a bit. It'll be as good as ever.” 

“Very well, then. But where are you 
going to get the gunpowder ? ” 

“Why, make it, you duffer. Every boy 
knows how to make gunpowder. It’s 
only charcoal and sulphur and saltpetre. 
You cut down to the blacksmith’s, and 
ask him to give you a handful of iron- 
filings ; then we'll make some squibs.” 

“ You —you’ll promise not to touch any: 
of my things while I’m gone?” 

“Of course not. Girls are so silly 
about their things. Scoot away, now. 
(Solus.) Good idea, that, to get her out 
of the way. Now let’s see. I must have 
that string of beads—they’ll do for cannon- 
shot. And I can cut out a giant or two 
from her picture-book—for the stage— 
those she’s coloured will do. Ah! here’s 
what I want; rip the flannel out of her 
needle-case, and ram it into the cannon 
for wads. Anything else? Better collar 
her work-box and rummage it over when 
I’ve got. time. She won’t find it under 
my bed. Where can I get a ramrod ? 
Crikey! Here’s her ivory penholder. 
Break a bit off the end, and it'll be just 
the length.” 


NEW STYLE. 
“‘ Handel, dear, are you aslecp ?” 
“No. Who is it? You, Sappho? 


Why can’t Euphrosyne attend to me?” 

“ She’s having her posture lesson. I've 
just finished my sonnet, and I thought 
you would like your beef-tea.” 

“ How much longer have I to lie here ?” 

“Only half an hour. What would you 
like to play with? Will you have the 
theatograph ?” 

“T'm tired of that. Where's the phono- 
graph?” 

“Here, dear.” 

“Give me something ot Wagner—-or 
Berlioz.” 

“You shall have both. Your genius is 
wonderful—everybody says so-—for a boy 
of ten. And to think you’re my very own 
brother !” 

““Y—e—es ; but I’ve been ten for the 
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last five years. 
of eight who can write a sonnet, Sissy.” 

“Thank you, dear Handel. But what 
I would give to be you! The telephone 
is going all day, and we have to pin 
reports on the front door every hour so 
that the public may know exactly what 
you are doing. 
Covent Gaiden to say you were resting 
after your eight hours’ practice, and had 
given orders that you were not to be dis- 
turbed.” 

““What did they want ?” 

“T would rather you did not ask me; 
it is sure to vex you.” 

‘Sappho, I insist upon knowing.” 

“Oh, well; it was only a manager offer- 
ing you fifty guineas an hour—or somesuch 
absurd fee—if you would have a telephone 
receiver fitted up in your studio.” 

‘What for?” 


There are not many girls 


Just now, I wired to: 


‘*How much longer have | to lie here?"’ 


‘So that people could hear you prac- 
tising.” 

“T couldn’t think of it. It would ruin 
my receipts in the concert-room. What 
does the idiot mean? If the public want 
to hear my violin they must come when 
and where I choose toappear. Bathe my 
temples with the orange-water, Sissy. The 
very idea has made me hot all over.” 

“T was afraid it would upset you ; but 
be calm, dear Handel. Any agitation is 
bad for your bow-hand.” 

“Tt is absurdly ridiculous - and insult- 
ing. I decline to play for Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. Let them go to the Variety 
Halls and hear Paganini burlesqued ; I 
prefer my audience to be composed of 
Musicians.” 

“* Fandel— Handel ! 
self ! 


jelly. 


Compose your- 
Here is a little bit of calvesfoot 
Do not distress yourself. Re- 
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member that you play to-night before 
Royalty itself.” 
"Ah, yes. Give me my Strad, Sissy— 
the five-hundred guinea one. I will have 
the bow which is numbered threc-fifty- 
one. That’s it. Now here is a little pre- 
lude I’ve just composed. Listen! 
Eh? What do you think of it?” 

“Jt is Inspiration, Handel! Paganini 
himself cou'd not have rendered it so 
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“You think not? Well—he was a very 
fair executant, for his day. But we must 
not chatter away like this. Another 
quarter of an hour? Ah! Then you 
may put in the Wagner cylinder first. 
One’s ear must be kept in tune at all 
hours of the day. Now leave me to 
meditation. (So/ws.) Ah! She's gone. 
I really must have a_brandy-and-soda. 
My ncrves are quite upset by that insolent 


eloquently.” manager’s offer. Impertinent rascal ! ” 


“THE TURN O' THE TIDE.” 


BY SIDNEY WALTON, 


HEY told him, working for name and fame, 
To cast all gloomy ideas aside ; 
Not scowl at fate, 
But hopeful wait 
For the turn o’ the tide. 


II. 
They told him, older and just as poor, 
To toil and struggle once gave them pride ; 
For him, as them, 
No pow’r could stem 
The turn o’ the tide. 


: III. 
They came one day with a laurel wreath, 
And bared their heads as they stepp’d inside 
To crown his head— 
But his soul had fled 
With the turn o’ the tide. 
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FAMILIAR. “Got any bloaters’ roes ? 
By Malcolm Patterson “Who are yer callin’ by their Christian name, sorcy ‘ound ?” 
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BEG the reader’s first atten- 
tion this month, and_ the 
powerful influence of his ap- 
preciation, for a small volume 
of very exceptional beauty 
and charm by Miss Olive Custance. 
I may be wrong about her Opals 
(Lane), but they seem to me to give 
promise of a very fine poetic gift indeed. 
It should be easily within Miss Custance’s 
power to win the first place among living 
women poets—though to say that sounds, 
I fear, much more of a compliment than it 
really is. But, however relatively placed, 
Opals do give one the sense of being 
nature-grown poetry. They are refresh- 
ingly instinctive, and their art is that “art 
which nature makes.” The passion of her 
love-poems, the beauty of her nature- 
pictures, and her skill in blending the two 
motives of love and nature through and 
through, are particularly notable. Here 
is a picture of the river-side in June: 


of poems 


es In shadow of bent branches let us go 


Down to the river-side, where rocks our boat, 
Beneath the whispering willows. I will row, 
And you shall steer nay ! rather let 
us float 


WANDERINGS 
BOOKLAND. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 


IN 


Tide-taken, past the patient marigolds, 
Whose dew-filled cups, to Phoebus’ self remote, 
Are lifted up at Dawn. See ! day unfolds 
Iler sunset robes refulgent in the West, 
Night's heavy lids that Light’s strong hand up- 
holds 
Droop low and hide the splendour 
Let us rest !” 


Vernon Lee just raises the question 
without answering it, of “the best manner 
of representing landscape with words.” I 
think she would find much to please her 
impressionistic eye in Opals. Miss Cus- 
tance is fond of “impressions,” and 
many of her poems are more like torn 
pieces of arras, without end or beginning, 
just strips of glowing colour, than poems 
with any lyrical completeness. But here 
is a beautiful exception to a rule equally 
beautiful :— 


‘* There is a garden in my soul, 
A garden full of singing birds, 
Their wings have never known control 
In any cage of words. 


“They come from fairy lands afar, 
From lands of Dawn, and lands of Night, 
The mystic birds of fate they are : 
God only marks their flight. 
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‘* Their wings beat round my house of dreams, 
Beneath the eaves they build and sing . . . 
And always each one’s coming seems 
A strange and sudden thing ! 


‘* And yesterday, ah! yesterday 
I flung a golden net of thought 
Across the tangled world that lay 
About me, and I caught 


A song-bird with a shining crest . 
And plumage coloured like a flame— 
A stranger, different from the rest 
I knew from whence he came 


‘* From that grey city, fair indeed 
To some but foul to those, too wise, 
Who pass her sphinx-like smile, to read 
The secret in her eyes. 


‘* And this bird sang a song that set 
My heart a-thrill with hope and power. 
Earth’s fruitless, feverish care and fret 
Fell from me in that hour. 


‘**O! come again! My soul is stirred— 
The praise and perfume of the Spring 
Is in thy voice, O ! passionate bird 
Come back to me and sing !’” 


There is a garden in one’s library, where 
grow in fragrant quiet the books of beauty, 
the books of love, and the books of laugh- 
ter. Among these we shall surely place 
Miss Custance’s Opa/s, and we shall surely 
place there too, Mr. Laurence Housman’s 
Gods and Their Makers (Lane). One 
hardly knows for which to value it most, 
its love or its laughter, for woven in 
and out of the most delightful satirical 
allegory twines the most tender of human 
love stories. Mr. Lang has touched 
anthropology to dainty issues before to- 
day, but who could have thought that out 
of the rubbish of the idol shops, those 
hideous little deities of wood and clay, 
which began life as gods, and end it, 
according to an American poet, as paper- 
weights, anyone could have made so 
charming a whim. 

Peeti, the hero, is a little savage boy— 
such as little Christian boys and_ girls 
thank God they are not in Sunday 
school hymns—living in a_ typically 
savage manner, among typically savage 
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people. The wigwams, the sacred en- 
closure where dwelt the high priest 
with his gods, the gourd fields, these 
made his home. Now, among his tribe 
it was the custom for each individual 
to. make his own god, and in this 
manner. When one had attained to a 
certain age, the age we would call it 
for “confirmation,” the god who had 
chosen us to choose him would appear 
to us in a dream and give us direc- 
tions as to the visible form he would 
prefer to take. Having embodied this 
idea of deity to the best of our ability, 
the result had to be submitted to 
the high priest for consecration and 
possible alterations. The priest also 
provided gods for the unimaginative. 
Well, Peeti's god has come to him 
in a dream and expressed his wishes. 
“Let me be made of a gourd,” he 
had said, ‘“‘and let my countenance 
be fierce, and for food give me the 
shedding of men’s teeth!” and Peeti 
had answered solemnly, ‘Thou shalt 
be made of a gourd; and thy counten- 
ance shall be fierce; and for food I 
will give thee the shedding of men’s 
teeth.” Now, Peeti, like most men who 
afterwards become atheists, is by nature 
sincerely and _ passionately religious, he 
is, in fact, of the stuff that makes 
prophets and iconoclasts, so with the 
earliest light he is off to the gourd fields, 
and within a few hours he has carved out 
a god of most awe-inspiring appearance, 
Never had there been seen such an em- 
bodiment of ferocity and greed as this 
Katchywallah—for that was his chosen 
name. Fortunately, Peeti had by him 
a great store of shed teeth which he had 
been collecting for some time, and these, 
with a few he managed to loosen from 
his own devoted gums, provided the god 
with a fine first meal, which rattled 
terribly in his stomach whenever he was 
moved. ‘The next thing was to exhibit 
the god to Peeti’s little sweetheart and 
worshipper-of all-work, Aystah, and to ex- 
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tract from her, if possible, the offering 
of a loose tooth or two. Aystah did 
not at first come up to expectations in 
regard to terror and reverence, but the 
god soon asserted himself. ‘ ‘ Whatever 
is it,— that thing of Peeti?’ she said. ‘It 
is Katchywallah, his god.’ ‘Bah! bah! 
what a beast of a one! like himself, so!’ 
‘If she says it, he bites her!’ cried 
Peeti, launching the god towards her, 
so that the rattle sprang again. ‘Then 
Aystah did scream in a complete and 
female manner, rolling over on her face 
in the grass, and throwing up her legs 
so that no evil thing might come near 
her. ‘She gives him a tooth,’ said 
Peeti, ‘and Katchywallah forgives her.’ 
After a good deal of explanation on his 
part, and remonstrance on hers, Aystah 
was got to sit up and feel round her 
mouth to see if she had not a tooth, 
which by something kinder than brute 
force might be extracted. She had such 
an one ripe for dropping, one that 
wriggled and swung as she touched 
it; for Petti there was long coaxing to 
be done, patiently and with threats, be- 
fore she mustered courage sufficient for 
the uprooting.” 

‘* Sundry little pulls made to look like 
tugs were given, and then a piteous 
grimace. ‘It’s so tight in! Peeti does 
not know how tight!’ ‘Let him feel,’ 
said Peeti; and then his wicked hand 
went in at the large mouth held guile- 
lessly open, and took tender hold. The 
next moment it came out, driven before 
the wind of a loud cry ; but with it the 
tooth came captive; and after the first 
cry, wrung from her by horror of his 
treachery, Aystah began to forget the 
importance of her pain as she watched 
the feeding deity. She heard her tooth 
go ‘clink’ as it joined itself to Peeti’s 
within Katchywallah’s interior, And then 
Pecti gave her her reward, biting her, 
patting her back, and naming — her 
‘Shadow of Peeti.” Nay, had another of 
her teeth been at all comfortably loose, 
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she would have let him filch it for a 
repetition of like praise, and did a thing 
much more brave, and in greater merit 


of kisses, when, to please him, she 
touched with her lips the brindled 
paunch, and said, following Peeti’s 


dictation, ‘Great! oh, great is King 
Katchy, greater than most !’” 

This will give the reader some idea 
of what to expect in Gods and their 
Makers, though it but faintly suggests 
the skill, the humour, and the pathos, 
the subtle satire, with which Mr. 
Housman develops his theme ; from this 
day, when Peeti is the most devoted 
deist in the tribe, to the time when by 
various stages of persecution (commenc- 
ing with his refusal to have Katchywallah 
in any way tampered with by the priest), 
he and Aystah are exiled to that mys- 
terious, and, as it proved, irresistibly 
comic island of the gods, whence they 
finally sail away on the great  sea- 
currents to the beautiful golden future 
love spreads sunrise-like before them. 
As they had pushed out into the water a 
feeble lite fish-god had come swimming 
after them, piteously whimpering ‘“ O take 
me too, take me too,” and the woman's 
heart had relented fora moment. ‘Oh, 
let me take him! just this one! ”—a 
charming touch that !—but the man had 
been firm. ‘They had had enough of 
gods. There should be no gods in the 
world they were going to, unless you call 
love a god—the boy-god to whom only 
one theology in all the world had been 
kind, a god so human that he must be 
divine. 

And thus we bid Peeti and Aystah 
good-bye sailing ‘“‘ on the great sea- 
current.” 

Among the books of love we shall 
certainly place Zhe Romance of Isabel 
Lady Burton, “told in part by herself and 
in part by W. H. Wikins” (Hutchinson 
& Co.) Surely never woman loved as 
this woman, we say, as we close a book 
which though it may have irritated us by 
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its excessive sentimentality, and by its 
frequent theatricality, ends in fascinating 
us by the vitality and sincerity of the 
noble love-story it so vividly and so un- 
reservedly tells. Miss Stisted, a niece ot 
Lady Burton’s, had recently written a so- 
called Zrue Life of Sir Richard Burton, in 
which, with considerable bitterness, she 
endeavoured to dwarf and ridicule and 
specifically misrepresent what was evidently 
to her the irritatingly flamboyant persona- 
lity of her aunt. Mr. Wilkins takes her 
various charges one by one in an effectively 
judicial spirit, and, as no one could have 
doubted, entirely refutes them. Isabel 
Burton may indeed not always have loved 
wisely, but that she loved well is not open 
to doubt. In some respects her nature 
was a little “cheap,” her intellect was 
second-rate, and much of her poetry was 
rather gaudy rhetoric, but her power of 
loving amounted to genius. ‘That, and 
her impressive devotion to her religion, 
set her securely among the world’s great 
women. Her story would be good to 
read if for no other reason than that it is 
the story of one of those personalities 
(rare survivals to-day) who live their life 
with a sense of its mysterious importance. 
Science with its cosmic way of looking at 
things has made it seem rather silly to 
some of us to take our little “ lives of a 
day” with the old seriousness. What 
does a human life more or less, what do 
a million human lives more or less, matter 
in so unspeakably extended a universe? 
One might as well believe in astrology and 
predestination. Isabel Burton did, and 
what is called superstition plays not the 
least picturesque part in her picturesque 
life. While still a very young woman, and 
long before she had set eyes on her future 
husband, a gipsy named Hagar Burto 1 
once told her horoscope in these words : 
“You will cross the sea, and be in the 
same town with your Destiny and know 
it not. Every obstacle will rise up against 
you, and such a combination of circum- 
stances, that it will require all your courage, 
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energy, and intelligence to meet them. 
Your life will be like one swimming 
against big waves; but God will be with 
you, and you will always win. You will 
fix your eye on your polar star, and you 
will go for that without looking right or 
left. You will bear the name of our tribe 
and be right proud of it. You will be as 
we are, but far greater than we. Your 
life is all wandering, change and adventure. 
One soul in two bodies in life or death, 
never long apart. Show this to the man 
you take for your husband. 
“HacarR Burton.” 

We may chatter “superstition” as we 
please, but the words I have underlined 
call for some more original explanation. 
About a year after, holidaying at Boulogne, 
Isabel Arundell and her sister came sud- 
denly face to face with Richard Burton on 
the Ramparts. 

“ He looked at me,” she writes in her 
autobiography, “as though he read me 
through and through in a moment, and 
started a little. I was completely mag- 
netised ; and when we had got a little dis- 
tance away, I turned to my sister, and 
whispered to her, ‘That man will marry 
me.’ The next day he was there again, and 
he followed us, and chalked up, “ May I 
speak to you ?’ leaving the chalk on the 
wall; so I took up the chalk and wrote 
back, ‘No; mother will be angry’; and 
mother found it, and was angry; and 
after that we were stricter prisoners than 
ever.” Isabel’s mother remained angry 
to the end, opposing her daughter’s mar- 
riage to Burton from first to last. How- 
ever, from the ecstatic moment that Isabel 
was able to write in her diary, “ Richard 
loves me,” all opposition was in vain. 
Not height nor depth, nor principalities 
nor powers, should separate Isabel from 
the love of Richard. Any who still re- 
main interested in the old-fashioned sub- 
ject of first love will treasure Chapter VI. of 
Volume I. among the most spontaneously 
veracious documents on the subject. Its 
school-girlish mnaizveté often makes one 
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smile, as when Isabel vehemently declares 
that “all that has been written or said on 
the subject of the first kiss is trash com- 
pared to the reality,” but the passion of 
it, the lovely devotion !—ah me! 

Again, it is hardly possible to read 
without tears the chapter called ‘‘ At 
Last,” with such extracts from her diary 
as these :— : 

“The principal and leading features of 
my future life are going to be: 

“ Marriage with Richard. 

“ My parents’ blessing and pardon. 

“ A man-child. 

“An appointment, money earned by 
literature and publishing. 

“A little society. 

“Doing a great deal of good. 

“ Much travelling.” 

How touching, too, are those ‘ Rules 
for my guidance as a wife,” which, in a 
spirit of unwonted dedication, she wrote 
during the three weeks of solemn prepara- 
tion before her marriage. 

Here are one or two of them. Young 
wives please copy::— 

“1, Let your husband find in you a 
companion, friend, and adviser, and con- 
#dante, that he may miss nothing at home ; 
and let him find in the wife what he and 
many other men fancy is only to be found 
in a mistress, that he may seek nothing 
out of his home. 

“5. Be prepared at any moment to 
follow him at an hour’s notice, and rough 
it like a man. 

“6. Do not try to hide your affection 
for him, but Ict him see and feel it in 
every action. Never refuse him any- 
thing he asks. Observe a certain amount 
of reserve and delicacy before him. 
Keep up the honeymoon romance, 
whether at home or in the desert. At 
the same time do not make prudish 
bothers, which only disgust, and are not 
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true modesty. Do not make the mistake 
of neglecting your personal appearance, 
but try to look well and dress well to 
please his eye. 

“8. Never confide your domestic 
affairs to your female friends. 

“9. Hide his faults from everyone, and 
back him up through every difficulty and 
trouble ; but with his peculiar tempera- 
ment advocate peace whenever it is con- 
sistent with his honour before the world. 

“to. Never permit anyone to tell you 
anything about him, especially of his 
conduct with regard to other women. 
Never answer when he finds fault ; and 
never reproach him when he is in the 
wrong, especially when he tells you of it, 
nor take advantage of it when. you are 
angry ; and always keep his heart up 
when he has made a failure. 

“13. Donot bother him with religious 
talk. You might ¢ry to say a 
little prayer with him every night before 
laying down to sleep, and gently draw 
him to be good to the poor and more 
gentle and forbearing to others.” 

Even the hard young heart of Miss 
Stisted must surely melt at this last 
pathetic touch, though one may not re- 
commend wifely acceptance of the “‘never 
refuse him anything he asks” for hus- 
bands in general. Isabel Burton was 
evidently a “man’s woman” body and 
soul— “she for the God in him ”—but 
is it quite disproven yet that so woman 
best fulfils her destiny? At all events, 
woman as such a wife is surely a nobler 
and more inspiring creature to contem- 
plate than the wife of the modern mar- 
riage, in which the husband is the “ help- 
meet ”—to his wife’s pleasures ! 


The husband's in the city 
Toiling for the money, 
The wife’s in the West End 

Kating bread and honey, 
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Illustration to * London."’ 
(See over.) 


TO LONDON. 


BY ALBERT KINROSS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEO. C. HAITE. 


ITHIN thy endless, changing walls 
There find I solitude and rest— 
Provincial tongues they lied to me, 
‘They spoke but of thy Music Halls, 
While I, I know thy worst and best ; 
Provincial tongues they lied to me. 


Chaste suburb where my dwelling stands, 
No idle tongues and prying eyes 

Spread sweet and winged provincial lies, 
Unknown I thread thy stuccoed lands, 
Unwatched I watch thy mist-dimmed skies 
Unfearful of provincial lies. 
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They spoke of shame and sin-filled streets, 
Of things that were not over nice— 
Provincial tongucs they lied to me 

And eke forgot the vice one meets ; 

The squalid prayer-and-muffin vice 

That flourishes provincially. 


The beauties of these time-worn streets, 

The pearly mists of Thames and town 
Provincial eyes quite failed to see ; 

The lovely faces that one meets, 

They failed to raise thy thoughts, dull clown, 
Thy eyes saw sin ‘twas sin to see! 


Here freedom dwells and life no more 
A shadow is of other shades ; 
Provincial bad, provincial good, 
Provincial dread of those “‘ next-door ” 
Are fled with all those helpless aids 
To folly and provincial good. 


The gods that tower above thy herds, 
The men thy furnace forged from pain, 
‘They echo back that fire divine ; 


No tin gods lisp with bubble words 
That serve to awe provincial brain, 
They speak from hearts whose light is thine 
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Large life of freedom, manhood, truth, 
Of hidden fairness, unpriced wealth, 
Unmeasured soul and good unweighed, 
Teach me to give as thou, forsooth, 
Beauty for beauty and health for health, 
Strong and patient and unafraid. 


Say, did I read thy face aright, 

Thy lesson of love, thy prayer of peace, 

Hate of things small and glory of great, 

Did I dive to thy depth, did I rise to thy height, 
Say, did I read thy face aright ? 


France under the Empire. 


An audience of Siamese Ambassadors at Fontainebleau.;” 


(From the painting by Géréme at Versailles.) 
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BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES, 


CHAPTER XII. 
CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS.— SADOWA AND 
LUXEMBOURG. 

HE Treaty of Cession of Savoy and 
Nice was signed in March, 1860. 
Cavour signed it only on a threat that, it 
he refused, the French trcops would oc- 
cupy Bologna and Florence. In the same 
month the feeling against the French 
Emperor ran so high in English political 
circles that the Queen wrote to Lord John 
Russell that she feared lest ere long the 
union of Europe for safety against a com- 
mon enemy might become a_ painful 
necessity. L.ord Palmerston left no doubt 
in the minds of the people as to the 
quarter whence they might apprehend in- 
vasion. In demanding a subsidy of nine 
millions sterling for purposes of fortifica- 
tion, he said (July 23rd): ‘The horizon 
is charged with clouds which betoken the 
likelihood of a tempest. The Committee 


of course knows that, in the main, I am 
speaking of our immediate neighbours 
across the Channel, and there is no use 
in disguising it.” In presence of the de- 
fensive preparations, the increase of the 
navy, and the creation in England of a 
volunteer force—not to speak of an Euro- 
pean coalition against the French Empire 
—all idea of lightening the burdens of 
France by the reduction of her military 
budget appeared impossible. The Em- 
peror protested, but in vain, that he had 
no dreams of conquest and no intention 
of marching on the Rhine. But Lord 
John Russell delivered a strong Anti-Gal- 
lican speech in the House of Commons, 
in which he described the annexation of 
Savoy as an aggression which might lead 
the warlike French nation ‘to call on its 
government to commit other acts of 
aggression,” and he declared that the 
policy of England should be to seek fresh 
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alliances. Count Persigny, the French 
_ ambassador in London, and the Empe- 
rors kinsman, Count Flahault, warned 
the Government that this language might 
precipitate war by aggravating the mutual 
irritation between the two countries. ‘The 
danger, however, was averted when Lord 
Jolin stated later that as the French Em- 
peror had undertaken to consult the 
Kuropean Powers regarding the neutra- 
lised portions of Savoy, the question 
might be regarded as satisfactorily settled. 
But although Lord Palmerston had written 
in January that “there was no ground for 
imputing to Napoleon unsteadiness of 
purpose in regard to his views about 
Italy,” the idea had become fixed in the 
mind of the English Premier that the 
French Emperor was working his way to 
an opportunity for avenging Waterloo. 

It was scarcely a favourable time, when 
the two nations were on un‘riendly terms, 
for settling between them the terms of an 
international commercial treaty. But this 


great work, thanks to the devoted exer-_ 


tions of Mr. Cobden and to the courage, 
patience, and intelligence of the Emperor, 
became an accomplished fact in 1860. 
‘he broad lines of the famous treaty may 
be shortly stated. France undertook to 
reduce all duties on English manufac- 
tures 30 per cent. as a maximum, and on 
English coal and coke to fifteen centimes 
the 10> kilogrammes. England abolished 
duties on French manufactures, and rc- 
duced the duty on wines to one shilling a 
gallon rising to two in proportion to alco- 
holic strength. ‘The most favoured nation 
clause gave to each country the benefit of 
any reduction or remission of duty either 
might grant to a third Power. The treaty 
was signed for ten years, and within those 
ten years the value of imports from France 
to England was more than doubled. 

A meeting of the French Emperor with 
the Prince Regent of Prussia (later Kaiser 
William I.) and the sovereigns of Germany 
then at Baden-Baden, took place on June 
16th, 1860. The Emperor at once ex- 
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plained that he had sought the interview 
as an earnest of his pacific intentions and 
to dispel the excitement which an appre- 
hension regarding his designs on a portion 
of their country had given rise to among 
the Germans. Nothing, he said, could 
be further from his thoughts than to dis- 
sever any territory from Germany and 
incorporate it with France. So clamorous, 
however, the Emperor remarked, had been 
the outcry of the German Press, that some- 
thing must be done to convince Germany 
of his sincerity. What form should this 
take? Nothing could be easier, was the 
reply. Most of the German sovereigns 
were then in Baden. Let the Emperor 
tell them what he told the Prince Regent, 
and the news of his desire to refrain from 
distursing Germany would speedily per- 
meate the country. While the guest of 
the Grand Duke at Baden, the Emperor 
met in the course of a single day the 
Kings of Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Hanover, the Grand Dukes of Hesse- 
Darmstadt and Saxe-Weimar, the Dukes 
of Nassau and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and 
the Prince of Hohenzollern. It was quite 
a “parterre of princes.” When the Em- 
peror returned to Paris on the 19th, the 
Moniteur announced that “his sponta- 
neous mission of peace and goodwill 
would tend to consolidate the peace of 
Europe.” 

On June 24th of this year died the 
ex-King Jerome, the last surviving 
brother of Napoleon the Great. In the 
autumn the Emperor made a progress 
through his recent acquisitions of Savoy 
and Nice, and paid a visit to the cradle 
of his race in Corsica. ‘The year ended 
sadly.—in September the Empress lost her 
beloved sister, the Duchess of Alba ; and 
in the winter, because of domestic disagree- 
ments, the Empress made a journey to 
Scotland. She visited the Queen (Dec. 
4th), who records in her diary: ‘She 
looked thin and pale as amiable 
and natural as ever.” nee 

In the autumn of 1860 the [Emperor 
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communicated to M. Rouher his resolu- 
tion to liberalise the Parliamentary 
methods of the Empire. The im- 
portant step by which he intended to 
institute debates on the Address, and 
to make other considerable advances 
towards a free constitutional govern- 
ment, was stubbornly resisted by the 
adviser in whom he had the fullest 
trust. M. Rouher believed that public 
opinion neither 
expected nor 
desired con- 
stitutional _re- 
form, and that 
the Sovereign, 
in endeavour- 
ing to disarm 
the opposition 
of afewirrecon- 
cilables, was 
running the 
risk of reducing 
that strength 
which the Im- 
perial Govern- 
ment undoubt- 
edly possessed, 
with the con- 
sent of the im- 
mense majority 
of the country. 
The Emperor, 
on the other 
hand, insisted 
that the time 
had come to give the Senate and the 
Legislative Body liberty to reply frankly, 
after a free debate, to the speech of the 
Sovereign at the opening of the session ; 
and he resolved to select two Ministers 
who should act as the exponents of the 
Government policy. M. Billault was 
ultimately given the position of chief 
spokesman for the Government in both 
Chambers—a position filled by him with 
consummate tact and force until his death 
in October, 1863. The Government was 
unquestionably strong at the commence- 


M. Billault. 
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ment of the new departure. Persigny 
was Minister of the Interior, Forcade la 
Roquette was Minister of Finance, 
Thouvenel was Foreign Minister, Baroche 
was President of the Council of State, 
Walewski was Minister of State, and 
Rouher held the portfolio of Agriculture 
and Commerce. Morny since 1854 had 
been the skilful and accomplished Presi- 
dent of the Corps I égislatif. Inclined 
to Parliamen- 
tary govern- 
ment by educa- 
tion, he ap- 
proved of the 
new order ot 
things; and his 
commanding 
intellectual re- 
sources would 
have achieved 
- for him lasting 
~ fame had _ his 
public services 
not been tar- 
nished by the 
private vices 
which caused 
his premature 
deathin March, 
1865. 

The experi- 
ment of the li- 
cence of speech 
permitted un- 
der the consti- 
tutional 7ég?me evoked the dangers which 
might have been anticipated. The session 
of 1861 was marked by the violence 
of the active Parliamentary opposition 
which the new prerogatives called into 
existence. The Emperor was painfully im- 
pressed by the uncompromising tone of 
the opposition speeches; but, although 
disappointed, he was resolute to persevere 
in the policy of liberalism. Taking ac- 
count of an opposition numerically in- 
significant, but formidable because of 
the distinguished men it included, the 
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Emperor strengthened the hands of M. 
Billault by creating in him a Minister of 
State, who should be in reality First 
Minister, in whom the policy of the 
Government should be centralised, who 
should be responsible for all the depart- 
ments of the administration to the Em- 
peror, and who should be able to speak 
with full authority for the Sovereign and 
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by M. Rouher, who thenceforth became 
the Emperor’s most powerful subject and 
supporter. 

The powerful Opposition of the new 
Chamber gave the Government an im- 
mediate indication of its hostile temper. 
In the opening speech of the session of 
1865 the Emperor complained of the 
revolutionary harangues in the Corps 


The Emperor,in Algeria, 1865. Napoleon III. giving his liberty to Abd-el-Kader 


(From the bainting by Tissier at Versailles.) 


the Government before the Senate and the 
Legislative Body. At the same time M. 
Rouher was invested with the functions 
of President of the Council of State. 
This arrangement, in effect, was the 
beginning of a system of Ministers re- 
sponsible to the Chambers. But M. 
Billault did not live to assume the new 
functions confided to him. This strong 
and brilliant statesman died suddenly on 
October 13th, 1863. He was succeeded 


Législatif and the agitation outside, by 
which his advances had been met. He 
exhorted the Senators and Deputies to 
oppose the supporters of changes sug- 
gested with the sole object of sapping the 
foundations of the edifice. In March, 
M. Ollivier appealed to the Government, 
now that it was firmly established, to 
grant to the people political liberty as well 
as civil liberty. ‘ While,” said he, ‘it 
was foolish to yield to clamour, it was 
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dangerous to postpone concessions until 
popular anger had been aroused. Now 
was the right moment—neither too soon 
nor too late.” M. Thiers followed with a 
description of the liberties requisite for 
true national freedom. For himself, he 
required personal liberty, electoral liberty, 
. free speech, and a free Press ; these con- 
stituted his ‘missionaries of liberty.” 
Those phrases were caught up and ban- 
died about. The time for the attack was 
ill-chosen ; for so complete was the free- 
dom of the working classes to combine 
that Paris was without cabs owing to a 
strike of cabmen. This strike occurred 
when the Emperor was making a tour in 
Algeria in 1865. The Empress, who was 
Regent, was implored to interfere to com- 
pel the cabmen to resume work ; but she 
resolutely declined to interfere with the 
liberty which had just been granted. In 
the session of 1866 MM. Buffet and 
Thiers were the chief spokesmen of the 
Opposition ; and they asked for nothing 
that should not have been granted, or 
which the Emperor was not anxious to 
grant to loyal men. But the six years 
of constitutional government had de- 
veloped, not reform, but the sinister pur- 
poses of a masked revolutionary party. 
The result as a whole disappointed the 
Emperor, and he betrayed his chagrin 
when, in his reply to the Address of 1866, 
he said significantly: ‘‘ We are in quest 
of that liberty which enlightens and dis- 
cusses the conduct of the Government, 
and not that which becomes an arm to 
undermine and destroy it.” 

The part taken by France and England 
in the negotiations preceding and follow- 
ing the invasion of Denmark by the 
Austrians and Prussians was not credit- 
able to either. It was proposed that the 
two Powers should offer mediation on the 
basis of the treaty engagements of 1852. 
A declinature on the part of Germany was 
to be met by a British Squadron at 
Copenhagen anda French Army Corps 
on the Rhine frontier ; but to this proposal 
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both France and Russia declined to agree. 
The Emperor Napoleon was in no mood 
to accept suggestions from the English 
Ministers ; having in his mind the defeat 
of the Congress he had proposed—a de- 
feat which was in the main their work. 
He met the proposal of England with cold 
reserve when she suddenlyturned to him to 
co-operate with her. In June the British 
Government applied to the French Em- 
peror a second time to co-operate actively 
in defence of the Danes. The Emperor 
again declined the terms offered by Eng- 
land, but tendered his moral support. 
The share of France in those transactions 
must be attributed in great part to the 
state of the Emperor’s health, as well as 
to the condition of perplexity and mis- 
trust in which the failure of the Congress 
had left him. When in June Lord Cow- 
ley pressed him to go to war in alliance 
with England, the Emperor was suffering 
acutely from the cruel disease the charac- 
ter of which his physicians long misunder- 
stood. He hesitated to commit the 
fortunes of his country and his dynasty to 
the issues of a great war; and the Eng- 
lish Government took advantage of his 
characteristic indecision to declare in 
Parliament that since France would not 
fight for the Treaty of 1852, England 
must decline to enter single-handed into 
the fray. 

The future of the Elbe Duchies was 
played at pitch-and-toss with for the best 
part of a year; but the details of the 
nefarious game were too intricate to be 
followed herc. The Gastein Convention, 
signed on r4th August, 1895, provided 
that Austria should sell to Prussia the 
Duchy of Lauenburg for 2,500,000 thalers ; 
thus making market of rights of which 
she was but a trustee for the German 
Confederation. The Confederation was 
offended by this trafficking; and the 
Prussian Parliament denounced a trans- 
action for which it assumed that Prussia 
would have to find the cash. But King 
William drew this sting from his refractory 
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Commons ; he paid Austria for Lauenburg 
out of his own private purse. 

The Convention of Gastein was but a 
truce. Meanwhile, since Bismarck was 
not yet certain of the neutrality of France 
nor was his alliance with Italy complete, 
he repaired to Biarritz to feel the pulse of 
the French Emperor. : 

Mr. Jerrold, in this matter, is not so ac- 
curate as usual. He 
says that ‘the Em- 
peror was in no mcod 
to enter into fresh 
complications” ; that 
“the Emperor was 
favourable to the for- 
mation of a power- 
ful Prussia” ; that 
“above all, he de- 

‘sired to finish his 
work as the eman- 
cipator of Italy ; and 
that it was on this 
desire that M. de 
Bismarck worked to 
obtain his alliance 
with Victor Eman- 
uel, and to ensure 
the neutrality of 
France in the event 
of a war between 
Prussia and Austria.” 
He adds: “The Em- 
peror was sick in 
mind and body, 
and he was served 
by negotiators who 
were pigmies in the 
hands of the Minister of King William. 
He was a dreamer of benevolent inten- 
tions, and he permitted an unscrupulous 
rival to outwit him, to use him, to cheat 
him, and at length to overcome him.” 

As a matter of fact, it is difficult to par- 
ticularise the dark, shifting, and tortuous 
policy pursued by the Emperor Napoleon 
during all this momentous time. The 
irritable jealousy of the French nation had 
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been aroused by the success ot the Prus- 
sian arms against Denmark ; a Protestant 
power was bidding fair to rally all Germany 
round itself, and to contest the palm of 
Continental supremacy with France. The 
speech of May 3rd, 1866, delivered by 
Thiers in the Corps Législatif, betrayed 
an arrogant bitterness against the designs 
and ambition of Prussia which excited a 


Prince Bismarck. 


(From the portrait by F. von Lenbach. By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co.) 


wild hurricane of applause. The Emperor 
himself was not so effusive; he even 
assumed a regard for the Power whose 
expansion he desired to limit. His policy, 
according to Louis Napoleon himself, 
aimed at ‘‘the preservation of the Euro- 
pean equilibrium, and the maintenance of 
the work which we have helped to raise in 
Italy "—“ Italy shall be free from the Alps 
to the Adriatic!” * And how did Napo.- 


* Memorandum by the Emperor to M, Drouyn de Lhuys, June 17th, 1866, 
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leon proceed to preserve the balance of 
power? By setting Prussia and Austria 
at daggers drawn and by attempting to 
reap the profits of their quarrel, in the 
shape, for instance, of the left bank of 
the Rhine. Could he aid Prussia to ac- 
complish her purposes, that might be the 
price of his assistance. Should Prussia 
be beaten by Austria—and he sincerely 
hoped and be- 
lieved she 
would, — then 
he might claim 
the same or 
some such ter- 
ritory as the 
equivalent for 
his interven- 
tion in favour 
of the defeat- 
ed. It was true 
that Napoleon, 
like another © 
Tago feigning © 
horror at the ~ 
brawl between 
Cassio and 
Roderigo, 
made a show 
of proposing 
that they 
should submit 
their quarrel to 
a European 
Congress at 
Paris—a_pro- 
posal which, 
though accept- 
ed by Prussia, was virtually rejected by 
her rival; but he had previously plied 
Bismarck with offers of alliance against 
Austria, of which the main objects were 
the cession of the Duchies to Prussia, 
of Venetia to Italy, and of more than 
the left bank of the Rhine to France. 
That there may be no question on this 
point, the text of the proposed treaty is 
quoted from Bismarck’s famous Circular 
Despatch of 29th July, 1870. Bismarck 


H.1.M. The Emperor of Austria. 
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wrote: “In May, 1866, those pretensions 
(of Napoleon) assumed the form of an 
offensive and defensive alliance, of which 
the following extract has remained in my 
hands: ‘(1) In the event of a Congress, 
to arrange for the cession of Venetia to 
Italy, and the annexation of the Elbe 
Duchies by Prussia. (2) If the Congress 
does not come off, offensive and defensive 
alliance. (3) 
The King of 
Prussia to 
commence 
hostilities with- 
in ten days 
after the break- 
ing up of the 
Congress. (4) 
If Congress 
does not meet, 
Prussia shall 
atlack within 
thirty days after 
signature of the 
present treaty. 
(5) Emperor 
of French to 
declare war 
against Aus- 
tria so soon as 
war shall have 
begun be- 
tween Austria 
and Prussia. 
(6) No sepa- 
rate peaceto be 
made with Aus- 
tria. (7) Peace 
to be made under following conditions— 
Venetia to Italy ; to Prussia, following Ger- 
man territories, seven or eight million souls 
as agreed on, in addition to federal reform 
in the Prussian sense; to France the 
territory between the Moselle and the 
Rhine, without Coblentz or Mayence, 
comprising 500,000 Prussian souls; to 
Bavaria the left bank of the Rhine, Bir- 
kenfeld, Homburg, Darmstadt, 213,000 
souls. (8) Military and Naval Conven- 
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tion between France and Prussia im- 
mediately on signature. (9) Adhesion 
to the King of Italy.’” 

“The impossibility,” wrote Bismarck 
in the same despatch, “of accepting any 
proposal of the kind was clear to me from 
the first ; but I thought it useful and in 
the interest of peace to leave the French 
statesmen their favourite illusions as long 
as possible, without giving them even my 
verbal assent. I assumed that the des- 
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German hayfield; and I declare every- 
thing that has been said on this subject 
to be lies invented to blacken my charac- 
ter.” 

It is a fact, although the thing seems 
incredible, that while Napoleon was 
tempting Bismarck with offers of an 
alliance against Austria he was simul- 
taneously treating secretly with Francis 
Joseph for the cession of Venetia in re- 
turn for Silesia, the province most prized 
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Marching into action at the Battle of Sadowa. 


truction of hopes entertained by France 
would endanger peace, which it was the 
interest of Germany and Europe to main- 
tain, I kept silence regarding 
the demands made, and pursued a dila- 
tory course, without making any pro- 
mises.” In denying a charge he con- 
tinued: ‘‘I never pledged or promised 
anyone the cession of even so little as a 


by the Prussian monarch and his sub- 
jects.* And while negotiating separately 
and secretly with the two sworn enemies, 
he affected to prove his own disinterested- 
ness by suggesting the submission of their 
quarrel to a European Congress.  Bis- 
marck, yielding to the inclination of the 
King, accepted the proposal of Napoleon ; 
but, as he hoped and knew she would, 


* Professor von Sybel, Keeper of the Prussian State Archives, in his pamphlet on Vafoleon ///., 
published 1873, says: ‘* While thus he (Napoleon) spoke openly for Prussia at Auverre, he was carry- 


ing on profoundly secret negotiations with Austria. 


. And thus it was that Napoleon concluded 


with her (Austria, on 9th June, 1866) a secret Treaty by which, in the event of a successful war, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph was to cede Venetia and receive for it Silesia, at the cost of Prussia,” 
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Austria rejected it, and the Congress was 
a failure. 

On the morrow of Sadowa (4th July, 
1866), the Monifeur contained the fol- 
lowing announcement : 

“ An important event has occurred. 

“ After having vindicated the honour 
of his arms in Italy, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, acceding to the views of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, as expressed in_ his 
letter to his Minister of Foreign Affairs 
on the 11th June, cedes Venetia to the 
I-mperor of the French, and accepts his 
mediation to arrange a peace between the 
belligerents. The Emperor hastened to 
respond to his appeal; and immediately 
addressed himself to the Kings of Prussia 
and Italy, to arrange the terms of an 
armistice.” 

After the battle of Sadowa, and onward 
to the signature of the Treaty of Prague on 
August 23rd, the hesitations and discus- 
sions in the Imperial councils were of the 
most lamentable kind. The Emperor was 
very ill, and anxious to find relief at 
Vichy from excruciating suffering. It 
was scarcely to be wondered at that a 
ruler who was grossly ignorant of the true 
state of his own army should have mis- 
judged the military condition of his 
neighbour ; and his errors on this score 
had landed him in a most deplorable 
dilemma. In reply to a telegram from 
Napoleon, King William answered that 
“we are prepared toaccept your mediation, 
but of an armistice there can be talk only 
when we get from Austria the pledge of 
an acceptable peace.” ‘ What is your 
‘pledge of an acceptable peace’?” asked 
Napoleon, whose conception of the duty 
of a mediator was peculiar; for he had 
undertaken to intervene on behalf of 
fallen Austria, and yet was willing, for a 
solid consideration, to mediate in favour 
of Prussia. The answer from Bismarck 
was: “Exclusion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, erection of a new 
Federal State under Prussia, and her 
acquisition of certain lands previously 
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interfering with her free and natural de- 
velopment.” 

Monsieur Benedetti, the French Am- 
bassador at Berlin, made his appearance 
at the Prussian headquarters and made 
himself cheerfully fussy in the business ot 
mediation. © After much journeying to 
and fro between the Prussian headquarters 
and Vienna he brought out to Nikols- 
burg, where the King and Bismarck were 
residing, the triumphant news that with 
infinite pains he had prevailed on Francis 
Joseph to accept the proposals of 
Napoleon as the basis of negotiations. 
With perfect frankness Bismarck declared 
that while the King was willing to accept 
the Napoleonic suggestions as the base of 
a five days’ armistice, the main condition of 
a definite peace could only be the cession 
to Prussia of Hanover, Saxony, and Hesse. 
Benedetti affected to believe that in mak- 
ing such “ monstrous demands ” Bismarck 
was not in earnest. Bismarck retorted 
that none of the European States would 
seriously oppose the designs of Prussia. 
“What of France?” asked Benedetti. 
“Your Emperor,” said Bismarck, “ cannot 
dispute our right to annex the territories 
specified.” ‘Perhaps not,” answered 
Benedetti, slyly, “on condition of your 
giving us Mayence, and restoring us the 
Rhine-frontier of 1814.” Bismarck quietly 
observed that the question of “ compensa- 
tion” to France could best be settled 
after the conclusion of peace with Austria, 
which meanwhile was the most pressing 
matter in hand. Benedetti assented ; and 
aweek later Bismarck quietly informed him 
that the preliminaries of peace had been 
duly signed by himself and the two 
Austrian plenipotentiaries, without any 
participation on the part of the French 
representative. 

The following is an extract from a speech 
of Bismarck in the Reichstag, May 2nd, 
1871: “On 6th August, 1866, I was 
treated to a visit from the French Am- 
bassador, who in brief language delivered 
the ultimatum—Cede Mayence to France, 
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French Ambassador at Berlin, 


nedetti, 
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or expect an immediate declaration of 
war. Of course I did not hesitate one 
second with my answer, and it was, ‘ Very 
well, then, let there be war!’ With this 
reply M. Benedetti went back to Paris, 
where they thought over the matter and 
gave me to understand that his (Bene- 
detti’s) first instructions were extorted 
from the Emperor during his illness.” A 
letter from Benedetti to Bismarck dated 
5th August, 1866, enclosed the draft of a 
treaty in his handwriting, the terms of 
which are as follow: ‘ France to regain 
the territory, at present belonging to 
Prussia, which was French in 1814; 
Prussia to obtain from the King of Bavaria 
and the Grand Duke of Hesse the cession 
of the territory which they possess on the 
left bank of the Rhine, and to transfer the 
same to France; all provisions which 
attached tothe Germanic Confederation the 
territories placed under the Sovereignty of 
the King of the Netherlands, as well as 
those relative to the right of garrison in 
the fortress of Luxembourg.” The South 
German States had already agreed to sign 
secret treaties conferring the command 
of their respective armies on the King of 


Prussia in the event of a national struggle. © 


They were signed on 22nd August, the 
very day before the signature of the Treaty 
of Prague which secured to the Southern 
States “ an international and independent 
existence”; but the fact was kept secret 
until the following year, when it was di- 
vulged as a counter-stroke to the schemes 
of Louis Napoleon. 

On his return from Vichy early in 
August the Emperor found the situation 
very gloomy. Benedetti had returned 
to Paris with the utter refusal on Bis- 
marck’s part to take into consideration 
the claims of France to obtain such an 


accession of territory as would redress ° 


the balance of power, disturbed by the 
immense conquests of Prussia. France 
had been used by the Prussian statesman 
while he needed her help; but now he 
required her no longer. When a negotia- 
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tion was sent him from Paris with a 
memorandum in which the establishment 
of a neutral State on the Rhine frontier 
was submitted, Bismarck declined to 
receive the French envoy and referred 
him to an underl:ng, who told him that 
Prussia would listen neither to territorial 
compensations nor to the neutralisation 
of German territory. Even the clause 
which had been inserted in the peace 
preliminaries at the instance of France 
in favour of North Schleswig was on the 
point of having been omitted from the 
definitive treaty, so defiant had the Iron 
Count become between Nikolsburg and 
Prague under the influence of victory. 
He bluntly declared that he owed no 
wages to France; he described her pro- 
ceedings as a policy of pour-botres; and 
his countrymen, emulating his _ spirit, 
laughed at caricatures in shop-windows 
which presented Napoleon in ridiculous 
and abject attitudes. A Prussian mem- 
ber of the Paris Jockey Club angered 
the young Frenchmen of society by laying 
a heavy bet that Bismarck would not 
let France have the smallest German 
village. He won his bet. 

It would seem that the 7é/e of Bene- 
detti was to indite, #fso manu, draft 
treaties of a more or less nefarious 
character, which were cynically dictated 
by Bismarck and then locked up until 
a time should come when they might 
advantageously see the light. The most 
memorable of those drafts was revealed 
to an indignant Europe in the columns 
of Zhe Times a few days after the com- 
mencement of the Franco-German War. 
It was pretended by Benedetti that this 
shameful treaty was the suggestion of 
Bismarck ; who, he said, offered Belgium 
and Luxembourg to France in return for 
the latter’s aid in “crowning his work, 
and extending the domination of Prussia 
from the Baltic to the Alps.” If Bismarck 
made such a proposal it could only have 
been with the object of befooling the 
simple Benedetti, with whom he seems to 
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have taken a cruel pleasure in amusing 
himself. 

Sadowa stuck in the throat of France ; 
and the master-men of Prussia recognised 
from the hour of the victory, that as the 
outcome of it Prussia would either have 
to fight France or to make such conces- 
sion to France as would smooth 
her national vanity ruffled by Sa- 
dowa. Less purposeful, less reso- 
lute, less gifted with the power of 
concentration, France foresaw war 
not less clearly than did Prussia. 
While the latter accepted the in- 
evitable, the former created and 
maintained it. The French nation 
and its head acted and reacted in 
a curious, mutually detrimental 
fashion. Napoleon might have 
preferred a quiet life; but he had 
quite enough of acuteness to per- 
ceive how dangerous it was, un- 
prepared, to create or confront 
serious contingencies. But if he 
would pursue an_ unaggressive 
policy and let France enjoy quiet, 
then France proceeded to give 
him trouble and endanger his 
position by clamouring for the 
concession of liberal institutions. 
That kind of concession, he per- 
fectly realised, led straight up to 
the end of him. But he could 
only stay by diverting the nation 
from hankering after liberty, and 
concentrating its interest in a 
brilliant and flashy foreign policy. 
So he was always, to use a 
military simile, sapping up to a 
great coup in the effort to keep France in 
a state of excitement. But France did 
not find the engineering process suf- 
ficiently interesting to lure her from 
agitation for internal reforms ; and the 
Emperor had to be making concessions 
most of his time. 

A fine opportunity seemed to offer itself 
in the beginning of 1867. The King of 
Holland was also Grand Duke of Luxem- 
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bourg. When the Germanic Confedera- 
tion broke up, the King of Holland 
acquired full sovereign rights over Lux- 
embourg. It was against the policy of 
the new Confederation to have included 
in it possessions belonging to foreign 
rulers, and no pressure was exerted to 


The Prince Imperial as a Cadet. 


bring Luxembourg within its pale. <A 
Prussian garrison, however, still continued 
to occupy its fortress, although that 
fortress had been defederalised ; and the 
right was not actively challenged by the 
King of Holland. He had no particular 
fondness for his Luxembourg possession, 
and hewwas a man to whom money was 
always peculiarly acceptable. He had no 
objection to enter into an arrangement 
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with France, whereby the latter was to 
acquire the Grand Duchy by purchase. 
On the French side there was anxiety 
that the negotiation should be kept secret 
from Prussia till the bargain had been 
carried out; but the King of Holland 
did not see his way to this, and formally 
notified Prussia of the transaction in 
progress. Prussia refused her assent and 
further refused to withdraw the garrison. 
The Duchy was German soil and the 
public feeling of Prussia ran high against 
any alienation of it. On the other hand, 
France was in a state of acute excitement. 
Her national jealousy of Prussia, lowering 
luridly ever since Sadowa, flashed out 
vehemently against the idea that an 
arrangement to which the Emperor of the 
French had agreed, was to be abandoned 
merely because Prussia thought fit to for- 
bid it. 

War seemed imminent; yet the guiding 
forces on neither side really desired war. 
It has been said that Bismarck had great 
difficulty in restraining King William 
from responding actively to the fervid 
demands of his people ; but this appar- 
ently is only gossip. Prussia would fight if 
need were ; but she was not yet quite ready 
for war. On the other hand, Napoleon 
was not eagerfor war. He would have been 
the reverse of eager had he come to the 
knowledge of the condition his army was 
in; but he was not a man who searched 
deeply into things. Both nations were 
nevertheless arming when the intervention 
of the European Powers effected a settle- 
ment. The Duchy became a_ neutral 
state under the guarantee of the Powers. 
Luxembourg was to cease to be a fortified 
city and the Prussian garrison was with- 
drawn. War, at least for the moment, 
was averted; and there were sanguine 
people who believed that an era of lasting 
peace had dawned on Europe. 

The ink cf the treaty was scarcely dry 
when King William, accompanied by his 
ereat) Minister, arrived in Paris on a visit 
to the Emperor Napoleon. It was the 
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summer of the Great Exhibition of 1867, 
when Napoleon was on the summit of the 
great soap-bubble he had blown and was 
able to vie with his illustrious relative in 
the temporary possession of a “parterre 
of Princes.” The Tzar had arrived in 
advance of King William and was re- 
siding in the Elysée. ‘The Crown Prince 
and Princess were already in Paris before 
the King arrivedon June 5th. Bismarck 
had fired his salute to France before 
leaving Berlin, in the announcement that 
he had concluded with the South German 
States a full understanding between them 
and the North German Confederation. 
At the railway station his Majesty was 
received by the Emperor accompanied 
by the Ministers and Marshals of the 
Empire, and escorted to his quarters in 
the Pavilion Marsan, one of the wings of 
the Tuileries. After presenting his 
obeisance to the Empress his hostess he 
went to visit the T'zar in the Elysée, who 
returned the visit next morning. Later 
in the day Napoleon and his guests drove 
to Longchamps to witness on that field a 
review of 60,000 French soldiers. It was 
not the first review that William had seen 
there nor was it to be the last. In 1814 
he had witnessed the combined hosts of 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia march past 
the saluting point at which a Russian, 
Austrian, and Prussian monarch sat on 
horseback. Russian and Prussian mon- 
archs were now again at the same 
saluting base; the grandson of Francis 
was to come later—for the moment he 
was being crowned King of Hungary 
on the Kronungsberg of Pesth. Five 
years later William was to look again 
on an armed pageant on the Long- 
champs sward, when his host of 1867 
was to be his prisoner and the troops 
he was to review the conquerors of 
France. 

Bismarck made himself visible to the 
Varisians in his Landwehr  cuirassier 
uniform crowned by the spiked helmet 
and it is recorded that the Parisians 
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“‘were getting reconciled to him on 
account of his martial bearing in the 
field.” Neither the Tzar nor the King 
was very popular in Paris. Cries of “ Vive 
ta Prusse/” were few and far between ; 
and the angry shouts of “ Vive /a Pologne !” 
had been yelled at Alexander ever since 
he had stepped out of the Gare du Nord. 
But, at all events, nobody tricd to shoot 
William, whereas Berezovski interfered 
with the Tzar’s ability to boast of the 
same immunity. After fé/e en fete, on 
the 14th the King bade adieu to his host 
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and hostess and was back in his own 
capital next day. His simplicity of 
manner was noted by the Parisians, just 
as the English in 1814 had marked this 
characteristic of his father. To a fussy 
official he quietly said: ‘‘ Pray make no 
bother on my account—regard me as 
one visitor more to Paris.” When he went 
away he simply thanked the Emperor very 
warmly for the cordial reception he had 
met with, and left 40,000 francs to be 
distributed among the servants who had 
attended on him. 
‘ 
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THE IDEAL. By Lewis Baumer. 


A meeting of Directors of the ‘ WESTRALAFRICAN BEDEVILMENT AND GOLD RECOVERY 
Company ” ( Telegraphic Address ; ‘ Swindlem,’ London), as pictured by the confiding shareholders, 
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By Max Cowper. 


JULY. 


A NEW THING IN CYCLE HANDLE-BARS. 


A CHAT WITH THE 


RACKNELL is the birth-place of an impor- 

tant cycle invention, This is its chief claim 

to notice at the present time, though many will 
remember that Ascot race-course is only a few miles 
distant, and that the brickfields of Bracknell pro- 
vided the noted T.L. B. Reds with which the Hétel 
Cecil was built, The invention, a combination 
handle-bar, is the property of 
Mr. J. F. Sargeant, of Holly 
Bank. It hasattracted a great 
deal of attention amongst cycle 
These 
recognise it to be a distinct 


makers and experts, 


improvement on the ordinary 
handle-bar, and thousands are 
being made and fitted to ma- 
The 
illustrations appearing in this 


chines, old and new. 


article give a fair idea of what 
One 
can only fully appreciate the 


the invention really is. 


utility and simplicity of the 
combination when it is seen 
Re- 
cently a representative of this 


in use upon a machine. 


magazine witnessed an inter- 
esting and exhaustive trial of 
this unique invention, and had 
a talk with Mr. Sargeant about 


its merits. 


INVENTOR, 


‘*So your combination has_ been devised to 
take the place of the old-fashioned handle-bar, 
which is useful for steering purposes only ?” 
“*And 


not only are the critics unanimous in their praise, 


‘* That is so,” answered Mr. Sargeant. 


but they are astonished that such a thing has not 
been devised before. It has a multiplicity of 
merits. The handle-bar itself 
contains (secreted away out 
of sight) pump, oil-can, and 
cleaner, while attached to it 
“is a combined spanner and 
carrier. This is a case of 
true economy of space in the 
storage of accessories, and 
the invention does away with 
the tool-bag difficulty.” 


A graceful lady — rider, 
mounted on a Humber, 
showed how easily — and 


cleverly the mechanism of 
the handle-bar worked. A 
single turn of her left wrist 
detached the handle contain- 
ing the pump in the manner 
shown in the illustration. 
When she replaced the handle 
the writer found it to be per- 
fectly locked and rigid. 


As Mr. Sargeant explained, 
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this is not only an improved handle-bar, and 
a new method of storing accessories, but it pro- 
vides for a safer and easier means or transit or 
bicycle and other similar machines. He also 
claims that the adoption of this patent—an easy 
dismemberment of certain of the parts—renders 


the theft of machines 
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dent and most williag to supply particulars of 
his inventions. Any information he may send 
is sure to be appreciated by the cyclist on the 
look out for the latest novelties and improve- 
The bars are being sold at an extremely 


moderate figure, and there is no difficulty in 


ments. 


fixing them on old ma- 


practically impossible, and 
absolutely prevents _rail- 
way servants delivering 
a machine to anyone but 
the 
Several 


rightful owner. 


railway com- 
panies propose to fix 
these holders in the 


guards’ vans. Some have 
already been fixed for 
purposes, the 
results have been more 
While 
travelling one portion of 


test and 


than satisfactory. 
the handle is retained 


by and the 
machine is left immovable 


the rider, 


in the van until the end 
Mr. Sar- 
geant has also patented 
a bicycle stand. ; 


of the journey. 


It serves 
of purposes, 
may even be used 


a variety 
and 
as a hat, umbrella, or tennis racquet holder. 
Neat, calliper-like grips, mace of iron, and lined 
with felt, take hold of the machines and maintain 
The holder is made in 


a variety of fancy designs, is adjustable to any 


them in upright positions. 


height or make of machine, and can, when not 
in use, be placed back against the wall. Experts 
have spoken very highly indeed of these useful and 
ornamental inventions. Anyone writing to Mr. 


Sargeant will find him an interesting correspon- 


chines. 

““T believe one ot 
your inventions has an 
attraction for the mili- 
tary?” the writer asked 
Mr. Sargeant. 

**Ves. You refer to the 
Colt’s revolver, which can 
be inserted in the handle- 
bar of the machine of a 
military cyclist. This re- 
volver arrangement has 
been tried at the Military 
Tournament, 


where il 
proved a thorough success 
under every test, and I 
believe that 
take an interest in army 


those who 


and volunteer cycling will 
find it to be an important 
improvement.” 

Though Mr. Sargeant 
is an enthusiastic cyclist, 
he has patented his ideas in a commercial spirit, 
and not simply from philanthropic motives, and 
as a member of the legal profession, he has 
exercised every care in the protection of his 
valuable patent rights. In dealing with the 
technical details, and in overcoming the me- 
chanical difficulties, he has had the assistance 
of a cycle expert, Mr. Fredk. Longhurst, of 
Ascot, whose firm, Longhurst and Hitcham, 


prepared all the necessary models, 
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DRAMATIC CRITICS—DO THEY SERVE ANY PURPOSE? 


BY CLEMENT SCOTT, SIR EDWARD RUSSELL, L. F, AUSTIN, A. E. T. WATSON 
(‘‘ RAPIER”), DAVENPORT ADAMS, PERCY CROSS STANDING, AND W. L. COURTNEY. 


Well, upon my soul, my dear sir, it is like your “cheek” to : 
ask me, of all men in the world, this question. I have been at the ¢lement Sout abs 
game now for seven-and-thirty years, and you, like the humourist be pillored red 
that you are, ask me what are Dramatic Critics for? Why, to 
be abused, sworn at, pelted with scorn, pilloried, libelled, and to be the perpetual 
target of the subtle slanderer and the anonymous letter-writer, twin brother to the 
blackmailer and the vulgar bully. I started dramatic criticism in the year 1860, 
loving the art, adoring the theatre, and enthusiastically believing that, firebrand as I 
was, I might burn down some disreputable dramatic slums, and restore order out of 
chaos. For it was chaos in 1860, I can assure you. Don’t believe Henry Arthur 
Jones, who dates the dramatic renaissance from the pessimistic period of the Nineties, 
already played out, and turns up his nose at Robertson. The renaissance dates from 
1860, when Robertson determined to fight the giants, and Gilbert, with exquisite 
scorn, ridiculed the Adelphi guests. And what was the consequence of my infatuated 
folly ? I have been once the plaintiff in a police court, and bullied as never man was 
bullied before by an eminent solicitor. I have been once in the Central Criminal Court 
at the Old Bailey, and when giving evidence to save a friend from prison, and owning 
up to the authorship of an article I had written in the direct interests of dramatic art, 
was within a narrow squeak of being put in the dock in the place of my friend, 
whose personal safety was in my hands. I have been plaintiff in a celebrated libel 
case, and had the whole of my life raked out of the grate with unctuous suavity by a 
Baptist barrister. In my endeavour to be just, fair, and independent, to tell the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, in fact, to “tell the truth, and shame the devil,” all the 
power of money, influence, prejudice, and coercion have been brought against me 
by such men as Chatterton, George Vining, Charles Reade, and scores of others, all 
dead and buried. As for the living, why actors, actresses, authors, managers by the 
dozen, have vainly endeavoured to ruin me, to deprive me of my income in order to 
gratify their vanity and satisfy their swollen heads. 

This is how the modern acting-manager, at the dictation of his chief, addresses a 
man who has been conspicuously before the public for thirty-seven years: ‘I have 
sent a seat for the one hundredth performance of — to the office with an ex- 
planatory letter. I hope you will not mind my suggesting that if the Editor sends the 
ticket on to you, you may see the advisability of instructing a deputy to represent the 
paper. I suggest this because you have made your attitude of open hostility towards 
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the theatre so very apparent by frequent, and, I venture to say, somewhat inappro- 
priate sneers (outside the pale of criticism) at and the management of this 
house. I need hardly say that ze have no reason to fear the results of anything you 
may write if you come on Monday, and I am well aware that it would be very foolish 
to resent anything that might be written in a spirit of fair criticism. But this I 
think I am entitled to ask, that the seat we have reserved shall not be utilised for any 
purpose other than that of legitimate criticism. I feel sure that after the matter has 
betn placed befcre you in its proper light, you will, if you come yourself, make up your 
mind to forget any personal feeling towards the management if for that night only. 
‘Trusting that the success of your play, Zhe Swordsman’s Daughter, has not been 
adversely affected by that of m 

And this is rather tasty from a lady : 

“Your contempt for me as a woman is nothing compared to my contempt for you 
asaman. All the world knows you, your writings and your criticisms, why you praise 
some, and why you abuse others. Anda good many people know me, and God knows 
us both.” 

Or again: 

“Be careful what you write if you goto the theatre to-morrow. Be careful, be 
discreet, be cautious. Your Hysterical Hyberbole and your vindictive sarcasm leave 
at home. Iam not angry with you now, don’t make me so again. Don’t make any 
more enemies, ‘Be good, dear child.’ You know the rest ; you're a poet yourself. 
Without prejudice, as the lawyers put it.” 

Or take this from the puerile pen of the weakly relative of a chivalrous manager, 
who hid behind his back, and dealt blows vicariously : 

‘““ Now we do earnestly appeal to the dramatic profession whose hearts have been 
gladdened by the poetry of ‘Ais man, to raise some great fund which will enable 
him to flee away with his broken heart and his split infinitives to There he 
will forget, and teach us to forget, ‘he bad part he once played in London.” 

No, my dear sir, we who are in earnest in our work do not write for actors 
and actresses, who calmly forget the thousand columns of often undeserved praise, 
and never forgive the one sentence of honest disparagement. We write for the public, 
and for thirty-seven years my public has never turned its back upon me; “never 
turned its back, but marched breast forward,” and said : 


‘* Bid him forward breast and back as either should be, 
Strive and thrive, cry ‘Speed !’ fight on, fare ever 
There as here !’ 


* * * * * 


In replying to the question I assume that it refers to Dramatic 
Sir Edward “Critics on the Daily Press. ‘Their functions seem to me to be re- 
aeree i aang! gulated by the general principles of newspaper work. The first 
tine, § truth duty of a newspaper is to chronicle events. This should be done 
with truth ; in a spirit as far as possible impartial ; and, except in 
obvious pleasantry, without any caricature. ‘The arrangement of the contents of a 
newspaper is at its best architectonic. In the apportionment of space, in the choice 
of diction, and in relative emphasis of pronouncement, there should be a just regard 
to the importance of the subject, to the force of any conviction the management of 
the journal may desire to give effect to, and also—of necessity, though this considera- 
tion is inferior—-to the demands or expectations of the public mind for the ftme being 
i1 regard to any matter that is recorded. ; 

Comment is usual and useful both for the guidance and the generation of opinion. 
Predilection cannot be excluded, but a sound editor, except in cases where he per- 
ceives an obligation in duty to make operative a strong and deliberate bias, will reduce 
to a minimum the effect of predilection on the work of himself and of his contributors. 
As a man of honour he will not suffer even a righteous predilection to betray his paper 
into misrepresentation or wrong judgment. ‘This rule involves a great deal of trouble 
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in the selection of writers, for it is much easier to hire brilliant wiiting ability than 
sound judgment ; and still more trouble in the supervision of what is written. Some 
newspapers have been managed on the principle of toning all the writing to one 
manner, or one manner for each class of theme. Others have been managed on the 
principle of giving free play to the writers’ idiosyncrasies or exploitations or affectations. 
Dramatic criticism has rarely been subjected to much editorial control unless the 
editor has himself been a dramatic critic. Even then control is apt to be given up in 
despair becausé the editor is often absent from performances and must trust the critic 
or critics he suggests. ‘This is especially in the great cities and towns out of London, 
where it is the sage to notice in Tuesday’s papers performances which have taken 
place at two or more theatres on the previous evening, and where it is therefore 
necessary that’several members of the staff should be able to write passably in detail- 
ing and appraising theatrical events. The extent to which special individual gift may 
be allowed to affect literary product is even more important in dramatic than in other 
criticism, because it is easier for very cruel injustice to be done to the actors, a worthy 
and sensitive class of public servants. As to authors they can take care of themselves ; 
but it is not a principal duty of dramatic critics, as some might suppose, to ignore 
the aims of authors, to mistake their methods, or to make their, at all events, arduous 
labour a cue for frivolous misconstruction, whether humorous or merely stupid. A 
critic, no doubt, is as much bound to produce work which is readable, attractive, 
and as literature meritorious, as a manager is bound to produce effective plays; but 
he is not entitled to achieve distinction unjustly at any other persons’ expense. 

One way of making personal contributions to public amusement, now prevalent 
among dramatic critics, is distinctly objectionable. They ought not to obtrude irrele- 
vantly their own habits, their ways of living, the effect of such and such dinners, on their 
feelings at a theatre, —what they heard said in the stalls, andsoon. Thisis a very low, 
and I find it a very unamusing form of the personal equation. In legitimate ways 
dramatic critics can yield from their individual faculties and acquisitions very accept- 
able special pleasures to newspaper readers. Dramatic notices cannot be largely 
learned or elaborately esthetic, but they always derive distinction from whatever 
erudition, whatever culture of taste, whatever power of speculation, writers of them can 
bring to bear upon their task within its proper limits. ‘The duty of establishing and 
enforcing standards of excellence is one which should be performed with at least as 
much discretion as enthusiasm, and is often best done rather in the manner of dis- 
cussion than in the tone of dogmatism. The happiest moments of a generous dra- 
matic critic are those in which he points out to the public great merit or promise in an 
actor or actress hitherto unknown to fame. Many of our sprightliest writers have for 
various reasons never had this satisfaction —a fact worth their thinking over. While 
the vivacity of dramatic critics has of late years increased, there has been less atten- 
tion to literary form. An ideal dramatic notice should be, as were those of John 
Oxenford of Zhe Times, strung easily and naturally upon some apt and graceful 
thread of idea ; and to yield the public its information in the guise of the greatest 
pleasure it should be in paragraphs, each paragraph a sort of stanza. The chief 
purpose of a dramatic criticism in a daily newspaper is to acquaint the public 
promptly, pleasantly, and worthily with a new theatrical event and to offer com- 
ments upon it which, while interesting and admirable in themselves, will help the in- 
telligent enjoyment of playgoers, and uphold as far as the critic can sound require- 
ments as to the quality of stage amusements. 


* * * * * 


What are Dramatic Critics for? In the first place, for show. You 
must have noticed how enthusiasts in the front row of the pit ona L. F. Austin says 
first-night beguile the tedium of waiting by pointing out to one they are for show. 
another those judicial luminaries, William Shaw, Clement Archer, and George Bernard 
Scott. Some pittites, by way of rehearsing their lungs, cheer the arrival of well- 
known artistes in the stalls —Mr. Bancroft, let us say, or Mr. Chamberlain; but the 
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thoughtful persons in the front row are admiring the impassive exterior of the critics. 
The pit is like the man in Bret Harte’s story, who went about with a shot-gun bewailiny 
his lack of calm. (He pronounced it “‘kam.”) ‘The front row yearns for the “kana” 
which adorns the marble features of George Bernard Scott when the house is thun- 
dering its applause of some telling “situation.” In barbarous times the critic was wont 
to display feeling on such occasions. John Churchill sat in the pit with a cudgel, 
which proved a useful medium for the communication of his impressions to his neih- 
bours. Nowadays the critic symbolises the eternal principles of justice by a lonely 
austerity. Neither smile nor censure flits across his brow, and the cudgel is at home 
with the inkstand. Another use of him is to supply the young actress with her first 
“notices,” but for which she would turn, in sheer despair, to hospital nursing or some 
other shocking career. You remember the actor in Daudet, who, desolated by public 
neglect, would pose against a mantelpiece at an evening party, and start a recitation 
without waiting to be asked. In London this assertion of personal deserts is made un- 
necessary by the “notice.” I began journalism as a dramatic critic at the age of nine- 
teen —it is always the literary impulse of our teens to write about the Stage—and the first 
live actress of my acquaintance, when I diffidently mentioned my paper, exclaimed joy- 
fully, ““ What! Zhe Hedgehog! Why, it once gave me a notice as Jong as my arm!” 
‘Then, diving into a reticule, she extracted from its miscellaneous contents this immortal 
panegyric, and read me every word! There.are further uses of dramatic critics, but they 
would fill volumes. 
e * * . * 


What are Dramatic Critics for? Why, sir, they do such 
* Rapier” calls admirable service in so many different ways, that I certainly cannot 
them.a safety-__. : F aig 2 a 
valve. sum up my answer in the limited space you are willing to allot. 
Consider how they preserve the self-respect of manager, author, 
and actor! A bad play is produced, and it fails, as bad plays sometimes will. ‘The 
manager is at first inclined to be hurt at the notion that his judgment has been at 
fault ; the pride of the dramatist is wounded at the too evident fact that his work does 
not draw. The actor cannot help perceiving, with the ugly gaps in the seats before 
him, that he is not a sufficient attraction to fill the house. What are Dramatic Critics 
for? Why, to bear the blame in cases such as this! Of course, the failure is due to 
their iniquitous attacks on the excellent piece so artistically presented, attacks 
manifestly inspired by malice, or by lack of ordinary common-sense and appreciation 
(?), in which thought those concerned in the failure find consolation. 

The critics do duty as a sort of safety-valve, through which players and play- 
wrights can relieve themselves by blowing off steam. It is such a comfort to find 
someone whom you can stigmatise as a rogue or a fool, in explanation of your own 
shortcomings,—and here the critic is always available. ‘Then, again, are not critics 
useful to playgoers ? Some.of these latter cannot think, and have no perception- - 
one recognises that truth by their senseless applause in the wrong place. The critics 
think for them, provide them with ideas, illustrations, even jocularities at times, which 
the playgoer of. this class adopts, and retails as his own to the lady he takes down to 
dinner, or is called upon elsewhere to entertain. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, the playgoer has ideas from which the critic differs ; 
and here, obviously, isan opportunity of showing intellectual superiority by denouncing 
the stupidity of the idiot who writes notices for Zhe .Vorning Dash or The Evening 
Asterisk, he critic, therefore, is useful in furnishing subjects for conversation ; no 
slight boon if you reflect how many persons find it difficult to provide small talk of 
even the smallest possible description, when they think they ought to say something. 
It is asserted on some hands that critics are useful in adding to the revenues of 
poulterers and wine merchants, chicken and champagne being the diet on which their 
intelligence is stimulated by sympathetic managers. There ave occasions when critics, 
gifted with real knowledge of dramatic and histrionic requirements, do valuable service— 
by encouraging good work ; by dwelling on and drawing attention to meritorious details, 
evident to their trained eyes, which would be likely to escape casual notice; by helping 
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to purify the stage by the denunciation of obscenities and Ibsenities (often the same 
thing) ; by pointing out weak places in a way that enables authors and actors to 
strengthen points in which they have fallen short. But these occasions are, I suppose, 
so rare as to be scarcely worth mention. I prefer the wing, and now that some of the 
“80's” are a little “‘ off,” am content with “ ’84’s ”—however, this is personal. 


* * * * * 


To the question, ‘Do Dramatic Critics serve any purpose?” I 
reply, briefly, and with conviction—None whatever : except that by Davenport Adams 
their lucubrations they help to draw attention to the existence of a opines that they 
play and its performance. A theatrical notice is practically anadver- fe of no use. 
tisement. The public learns from it that a certain entertainment is 
being given at a certain theatre, and what one man (or woman) thinks of it. The de- 
gree of importance attached to the notice will depend upon the knowledge and acute- 
ness of its readers. Apart from that I can see no use in dramatic (or should we not 
rather say ‘‘ theatrical ”?) criticism. In most cases it is not criticism at all ; it is only 
a series of ipse-dixits, depending for their value and acceptance upon the personality of 
their utterer. However, when criticism is unanimous, one notice is virtually as good as 
another ; when it is conflicting, who is to weigh opposing observations and assess their 
force? My advice to playgoers would be to read no criticism which is not signed, and 
not to read much even of that which js. It would be well if lovers of the theatre judged 
for themselves more than they do. Of this we may be sure—that with the spread of 
culture, the professional critic will disappear. When (much virtue in “when” !) the 
public is.sufficiently educated, it will do its own criticism. Such strength as theatrical 
comment has at this moment lies mainly in the ignorance or the indifference of those 
who are impressed by it. 

* * * * * 


By thé grace of a long-suffering Editor, I contribute one word to 
this solemn discussion—for the simple but effective reason that I Cross Standing 
am not dramatically-eritical now, whatever my crimes in the past says, “ Be fair.” 
may have been. ‘Songs unsung are ever the fairest,” says the 
man who has taught their business to all the serious-minded playwrights of this epoch 
—and so, because such criticisms as I might he guilty of sleep sound in the valley 
of the dim and distant future, I venture to illustrate the best way not to answer the 
question: Do Dramatic Critics serve any purpose? 

By the time that we have appraised at their respective values the flamboyant 
English of a Clement Scott, the preposterous paradoxes of a Bernard Shaw, and the 
pardonable fanaticism of a William Archer, we have gone far towards discovering 
what the legitimate end and aim of the fair-minded critic is or ought to be. It occurs 
to me that a combination of the trio of writers in question would be the éeau ideal 
of a theatre critic. The true function of friendship, I find, is boredom (“ Friendship 
means deception,” mutters our Norwegian, darkly) ; but the true function of friend: hip- 
in-criticism is not to bore. Neither is it, however, to overpraise or to underrate— 
though you certainly would not gather this from much of the criticism that you 
read ! 1 

‘The dramatic critic has become an entity, a serious factor, and, what is more, a real 
necessity of the playgoing age in which we live. His responsibility is great and actual. 
It isa commonplace that the public are the best critics; but is the proverb as true as 
it sounds? The man in the pit often allows himself to be led by the nose by the 
critic of his favourite morning or evening paper. I remember being present at an 
interesting and laughable debate on the subject of ‘‘ Organised opposition ” on first- 
nights of new plays. Jt was generally agreed that there is no such thing as an “ or- 
ganised opposition” among audicnces, however freely these may at times display their 
disapprobation. On the other hand, the man in the street must ofttimes marvel at 
the extraordinary unanimity with which the critical faculty laud or condemn particular 
productions. 
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Ina word, let our dramatic critics recollect that the same canons of art govern the 
modest performer on provincial ‘‘ boards,” as govern the gifted great ones of Sir 
Henry Irving’s and Mr. Tree’s palatial playhouses. Be fair to all. 


* * * * * 
be schon ek Mr. W. L. Courtney writes: “ Under the circumstances, the 
himself, question appears to me with difficulty to admit of a reply.” 
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